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PREFACE 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  every  American  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitutional,  the 
political,  and  the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  this  applies  especially  to  the  period  since  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  which  lecf  to  the  separation 
from  the  British  Empire  and  the  formation  of  a  republican 
government  under  the  Constitution.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  understand  the  history  of  this  later  period  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of 
colonial  times,  for  our  institutions  are  mainly  developed  out 
of  colonial  institutions.  It  is  also  impossible  to  compre- 
hend the  territorial  development  of  the  United  States  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  the  period  of  discovery  and 
exploration.  Furthermore,  the  history  of  no  modern  nation 
has  been  more  profoundly  affected  by  its  environment  than 
has  the  development  of  the  American  people  ;  so  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  scene  of  its  activity  is  indispensable.  These  consid- 
erations have  determined  the  form  and  proportions  of  this 
book  :  of  the  six  hundred  pages  of  text  four  hundred  and 
fifty  deal  with  the  period  since  1760,  and,  of  these,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  relate  the  history  of  the  nation  since  i  783. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  is  preceded  by  an  Intro- 
duction describing  the  Land  and  its  Resources. 

The  elucidation  of  these  important  problems  has  made 
it  necessary  to  omit  much  interesting  historical  material ;  — 
details  of  mihtary  history,  descriptions  of  colonial  life,  anec- 
dotes of  the  heroes  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  days, 
accounts  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  aborigines, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  ineffectual  struggling  of  the  Red 
Man    against   the    superior    race.      These    omissions    have 
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been  made  with  the  greater  confidence  because  these  topics 
are  adequately  treated  in  the  excellent  grammar-school  his- 
tories with  which  the  users  of  this  book  are  expected  to  be 
familiar.  ]\[oreo\-er,  the  writer  of  the  present  work  believes 
that  the  topics  which  form  the  body  of  this  book  ha\'e 
hitherto  received  far  too  little  attention  in  our  Hiyli  and 
Normal  schools.  The  great  successes  of  the  American 
people  have  been  won  in  the  I'lelds  of  peace,  not  in  those 
of  war.  The  men  who  have  given  the  United  States  its 
foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  are  its  states- 
men and  its  leaders  in  politics,  its  inventors  and  its  captains 
of  industry,  its  masters  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of 
education.  The  Civil  ^Var,  however,  is  so  important  in  our 
political  and  constitutional  history,  its  teacliings  are  so  \-ital 
to  our  prosperity,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  saved 
the  Union  so  deserving  of  remembrance,  that  it  has  seemed 
best  to  give  a  few  details  of  the  stupendous  conflict.  \\\\\\ 
this  exception  the  information  gi\en  in  this  book  relates 
mainly  to  the  victories  of  peace. 

History,  and  above  all  American  historv,  should  not  be 
studied  onlv  or  chieflv  for  the  information  it  con\'eys.  No 
subject  lends  itself  better  to  the  disciplining  of  the  mind, 
especially  to  the  dexelopment  of  the  critical  faculties.  Rec- 
ognizing this  fact,  the  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  better  methods 
of  teaching  this  important  subject ;  and  a  few  of  our  leading 
colleges  ha\'e  already  changed  their  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  encourage  the  use  of  better  methods,  while  other 
colleges  will  doubtless  make  similar  demands  in  the  near 
future.  This  volume  is  therefore  equipped  with  an  appar- 
atus of  topics,  references,  and  suggestive  questions  which 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  new  system. 

The  ''Committee  of  Ten  "  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  advocates  the  introduction  of  history  in  two 
places  in  the  school  programme  :  one  of  them  being  the 
last  year  in  the  High  School.     The  serious  study  of  Ameri- 
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can  history  more  fitly  follows  than  precedes  that  of  other 
countries,  and  belongs  to  the  maturer  years  of  school  life. 
The  present  work  is  primarily  designed,  therefore,  for  the 
use  of  students  in  their  last  year  in  the  High  School  ;  but 
the  book  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  lower  grades 
by  the  omission  of  the  more  difficult  topics,  or  it  can  be 
used  in  Normal  Schools  and  in  Colleges  by  the  addition 
of  more  collateral  reading,  map  work,  note-book  work,  and 
written  work  of  one  sort  or  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  "  Books  for 
Consultation."  In  these  lists  the  "  General  Readings " 
are  selected  from  books  which  should  be  in  every  school 
library,  or,  at  all  events,  in  every  town  library  ;  and  the 
passages  selected  contain  usually  a  more  detailed  account 
of  topics  treated  in  this  text-book.  Under  the  heading 
"  Special  Accounts  "  are  enumerated  larger  works  suitable 
for  topical  work  in  High  Schools  and  for  collateral  reading 
by  teachers  ;  they  are  well  fitted  for  collateral  reading  by 
students  in  Normal  Schools  and  in  Colleges,  and  the  more 
difficult  works,  and  those  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  more  suitable  for  mature  students  and  for  teachers,  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  In  the  paragraphs  on  "Sources" 
care  has  been  taken  to  refer  only  to  available  books ; 
teachers  whose  classes  have  access  to  large  public  libraries 
can  easily  find  other  references  through  the  sections  of  the 
Guide  to  American  History,  which  are  noted  under  "  Bibli- 
ography." Specific  references  to  the  more  important  and 
accessible  of  these  works  are  given  on  the  margins  of  the 
pages  of  the  text.  Finally,  under  the  heading  of  "  Illus- 
trative Material"  are  grouped  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
authoritative  books,  works  of  fiction,  poems,  and  ballads. 
It  is  believed  that  these  lists  with  the  marginal  references, 
and  Suggestive  Questions  and  Topics,  will  furnish  abundant 
material  for  the  teaching  of  American  history  under  modern 
methods,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  so  numerous 
as  to  oppress  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

The  maps  have  been  made  from  the  author's  sketches. 
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and  the  illustrations  were  for  the  most  part  selected  by 
him.  Acknowledgments  for  the  use  of  material  are  due 
to  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company,  to  the  Eclectic  Com- 
pany, to  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  to  the  Lippincott 
Company,  to  Lee  and  Shepard,  to  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, to  Curtis  and  Cameron,  and  to  Messrs.  PC.  R.  Walker, 
H.  Pickering,  and  A.  H.  Gallatin. 

The  author  has  received  many  valuable  suggestions  from 
Miss  Emma  M.  Ridley,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Iowa 
Normal  School,  from  Ray  Greene  Huling,  Head  Master 
of  the  Cambridge  High  School,  and  from  Miss  Lucia  Bart- 
lett,  of  Milton  Academy.  In  the  "Suggestions  to  Teachers," 
Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson,  of  the  Thayer  Academy, 
Braintree,  has  kindly  described  her  own  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  she  has  also  prepared  the  Suggestive  Questions 
which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  Probably 
few  teachers  will  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
all  of  these  suggestions  ;  but  every  teacher  will  find  some- 
thing of  value  in  them.  Few  classes  even  in  Colleges  will 
be  able  to  study  all  the  questions ;  but  every  class  even  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  High  School  will  do  well  to  study 
some  of  them.  The  author  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  the 
communication  of  any  error,  and  for  any  suggestions  which 
will  make  the  book  more  useful  to  students  and  to  teachers. 

Cambridge,  November  29,  1897. 
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For  the  teacher :  Channing  and  Hart's  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Amerieaji  History.     Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co.     ($2.00.) 

THE   SMALLEST    LIBRARY 

Johnston's  American  Politics.     New  York  :    Holt.      (80  cents. ) 
Yi&ti\  Epochs  of  .American  History.     3  vols.     New  York  :    Longmans. 
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Dodge's    Bird's- Eye    View   of  our   Civil    War.    Boston :    Houghton. 

($1.00.) 

D.  C.  Heath's  Smaller  Outline  Maps  of  the  United  States  were  pre- 
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in  the  Suggestive  Questions. 
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Lodge's  /f;;;,''/"/;  Colonies.     New  York  :    Harjier's.      ($3.50.) 
Hinsdale's  .-7OT6'r;(v;;/  (7orcrnment.    Werner  School  Book  Co.      (#1.21;.) 
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Critical  Period  {$2.00.).      Boston:    Houghton. 
Vs.x\s.m!in's  Pioneers.     Boston:    Little.      ($1,50.) 
?!\.z.-n\\'OoA's  Presidential  Elections.     Boston:    Houghton.      ($1.50.) 
Taussig's  Tariff  History.     New  York  :    Putnam.      (^1.25.) 
iic\\o\i\et\  United  States.     New  York  :   Dodd.      (5  vols.  $17.25.) 
Rhodes's  United  States.     New  York  :    Harper's.      (3  vols.  ^7.50.) 
'6\\3\iix'i  United  States.     New  York  :   Appleton.      (2  vols,  $10.00.) 
"  American  Statesmen  "    (Boston  :    Houghton)  :    Lodge's    Washington 

and   Webster,  Morse's  y^.  Q.  .4dams  and  Lincohi,  ^w'mx\^x^s  Jackson. 

($1.25  each.) 
"Makers  of  America"  (New  York  :  Dodd)  :  Wendell's  Cotton  Mather, 

Sumner's    Robert     Morris    and     Hamilton,    ."^chouler's    Jefferson. 

($1.00  each.) 


W\^^^\r\%ow\  American  Explorers.       New  York  :    Longmans.      ($1.20.) 
Old  South  Lecijlets.     Boston  :    Directors  of  Old  South  Lectures. 
Hart's  Contemporaries.    4  vols.    New  York  :    Macmillan.    ($2.00  each.) 
Histories  of  the  state  anii  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Gardiner's  Stitdent^s  History  of  England,  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  Higginson  and  Channing's  English  History  for 
Americans,  Duruy's  History  of  France. 

A   VERY    GOOD    LIBRARY 
The  books  already  mentioned  and  the  following  works : 

Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  (8  vols.  $5.50  each)  and  his 
Columbus  {$^.00).     Boston:   Houghton. 

Carrington's  Battles  of  the  Revolution.     ($5.00.) 

Lalor's  Cyclopcedia  of  Political  Science.     Chicago.      (Subscription.) 

Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  Library  of  American  Literature,  13  vols., 
New  York  (subscription)  (contains  many  selections  from  the 
books  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  under  "Illustra- 
tive Material"). 
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Larned's  History  fo7-  Ready  Reference.      (5  vols.  $5.00  each.) 

Clarke's  Anii-Slavery  Days.  1  These   books  are  out  of  print,  but 

McCulloch's  Men  and  M'easures.  \       may  be  obtained  from  dealers  in 

Quincy's  Figures  of  the  Past.  J        second-hand  books. 

M.s.zXs.fi,  United  Stales  A'avy.    New  York  :   Appleton.    (2  vols.  $7.00.) 

Gardiner's  Puritan  Revolution,  Lecky's  England  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV), 

Rose's  Revolutionary  Era,  or  .Stephens's  French  Revolution. 
Fiske's  Civil  Goi^ermnent.     Boston:    Houghton.      (^I.oo. ) 
Bryce's    American    Coiiimoniuealth,    abridged    edition.        New    York : 

Macmillan.      (^1.75.) 
MacDonald's  Documents   illustrative  of  History  of  the   United  Slates. 

New  York  :    Macmillan.      (I2.25.) 

The  constitution  of  your  state  and  local  documents. 


The  United  States  issues  two  volumes  entitled  Charters  and  Con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  obtained  through  members 
of  Congress.  Another  useful  work  issued  by  the  Government  is  ].  D. 
Richardson's  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.  Current  numbers  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  the  Manuals  of  the  two  Houses  mav  also 
be  obtained  through  Congressmen.  The  Land  Office  map  —  the  best 
map  for  school  use  —  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and 
other  maps,  as  the  beautiful  contour  map,  can  be  secured  through 
members  of  Congress. 

Most  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  work  will  be  found  in  the 
Public  Library  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and 
arrangements  can  often  be  made  for  the  special  use  of  particular 
books. 


IMPORTANT    DATES 

The  more  important  dates  are  printed  in  Ijold-faced  type.  Witti  each 
date  the  student  should  associate  as  many  events  as  possil^le.  It  is 
better  to  learii  a  few  dates  correctly  than  it  is  to  remember  many  dates 
incorrectly.     Another  list  may  be  found  in  the  Guide,  p.  157. 

1492.     Columbus  (Discovery  of  America). 

1497.     John  Cabot  (Discovery  of  North  America). 

15 1 3.     Ponce  de  Leon  (I^'lorida)  and  Balboa  (Pacific). 

1524.     Verrazano  and  Gomez  (Atlantic  coast). 

1534.     Cartier  (the  Krench  in  the  St.  Lawrence). 

1539-1542.     De  Soto  and  Coronado  (the  Spaniards  in  the  United 

States). 
1588.     Defeat  of  the  Armada  (Beginnings  of  English  Colonization). 


1604, 
1607 
1619 
1620 

1630. 
1632 

1635 
1636 

'643 
1649 

1664, 
1676, 
i6» 
170 


Acadia  (the  French  in  the  North). 

Virginia  (the  First  Permanent  English-American  Colony). 

Representative  Government  and  Slavery  in  Virginia. 

The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  (the  First  Permanent  English 

Colony  in  the  North). 
The  "  Great  Emigration  to  Massachusetts." 
Maryland  (the  Calverts  and  Toleration). 
Connecticut  (Constitutional  Development). 
Roger  Williams  (Separation  of  Church  and  State). 
New  England  Confederation. 
Maryland  Toleration  Act. 
English  Conquest  of  New  Netherland. 
Bacon's  Rebellion  and  King  Philip's  War. 
The  "Glorious  Revolution"  in  America. 
Pennsylvania  Charter  of  Privileges. 


XXX  Important  Dates 


The  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 


1713- 

17^4.     Alban\-  I'lan  fl'  rnioii. 

1763.     Peace  of  Paris  and  King's  Proclamation. 

1765.     The  Stamp  Act  (Henry's  Resolves). 

1767.     The  TLiwiishend  Acts  (colonial  union  ). 

1774.  Massachusetts  Government  Act  and  First  Continental  Con- 

gress. 

1775.  LeNington  and  Concord.  \ 

1776.  Declaration  of  Independence. 
1 78 1.     Articles  of  Confederation. 

1783.     Treaty  of  Peace  (^Boundaries,  Dclits,  etc.). 
1787.     The  Constitution  and  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 
1794.     Jay's  Treaty  (Foreign  Relations  and  Party  Organization). 
1798-1799.     Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions. 
1803.     Louisiana  Pufchase. 

r8i2-i8i5.    War  with  England  (Neutral  Commerce  and  Impress- 
ment). 
1S14.     Hartford  Convention. 
1820.     Missouri  Compromise. 
1823.    The  Monroe  Doctrine. 
1S32.     The  NuUitication  Episode. 
1S45.     Annexation  of  Texas. 
1S46-1S4S.     Mexican  War. 
1850.     Compromise  on  Slavery. 
1854.     Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
r857.     The  Dred  Scott  Case. 
r86r-i865.     The  Civil  War. 
1863.     Emancipation  Proclamation. 
1S67.     Reconstruction  .Vet. 
1S83.     Ci\'il  Scr^'ice  Reform. 
1S9S.      Spanish  War. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS 

Bv   ANNA   BOYNTON    TH(JMPSON 

The    methods    by    which    history    is    studied    should    be    Necessity  of 

commensurate  with  its  sienificance  :   they  should  not  limit   ^^equaie 

,,,,,,,        methods. 

themselves  to  a  mere  memory-cram,  but  should  develop  the 
powers  of  thought  in  equal  degree  with  mathematics  and 
metaphysics  :  the  study  of  history  should  be  essentially  a 
study  of  a  logic  which  is  written  in  concrete  facts.  The 
problem  which  confronts  the  teacher  is  to  discover  the 
practical  methods  by  which  the  facts  of  history  may  be  used 
as  raw  material  for  classification  according  to  the  laws  of 
thought. 

What  does  the  nature  of  history  force  us  to  examine  Historical 
first,  if  we  are  to  grasp  it  intelligendy  ?  Surely  the  primal  gf^ogf^pl^y- 
elements  which  shape  history  :  these  are  physical  environ- 
ment and  ethnological  stock  ;  hence  the  history  of  every 
nation  should  open  with  the  study  of  the  Land  and  the 
People.  In  this  book  the  physical  setting  of  each  historic 
movement  and  its  determining  influence  of  direction  is  put 
vividly  before  the  student,  who  is  led  continually  to  look 
at  the  action  of  history  as  playing  upon  the  mighty  back- 
ground of  nature,  as  being  the  final  outcome  and  resultant 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  feel  that  the  comprehension 
of  the  relative  influences  of  these  forces  is  the  compre- 
hension of  history. 

How  can  the  configuration  of  the  land  best  be  studied  ?   Outline 
Obviously  by  representing  it  upon  maps  :    let  there  be  a   ""^P'"- 
painted  board-map  showing  the  forms  of  land,  in  each  class- 
room,  and   let   every  pupil  who  recites   trace  upon  it  the 
substance  of  his  recitation  whenever  it  is  possible  to  devise 
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Other 

graphic  rep- 
resentation. 


The  use  of 
books. 


(I)   Class 
digest. 


(2)  Private 
reading  and 
conferences. 


for  it  graphic  representation  ;  home  study  of  geographical 
detail  should  consist  in  putting  it  upon  outline  maps,  and 
examination  should  be  made  by  demanding  work  upon 
outline  maps  in  the  recitation  hour,  which  the  pupil  should 
explain  and  justify  in  oral  recitation.  Graphic  representa- 
tion should  not  be  confined  to  the  study  of  geography 
alone:  it  should  be  apphed  to  every  possible  subject,  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  scope  should  be  sought  by  stimulating 
the  ingenuity  of  the  student  to  devise  new  methods  :  the 
more  abstract  the  subject,  the  greater  the  need  of  concrete 
handling. 

After  the  physical  features  of  the  country  have  been 
grasped,  the  next  question  which  confronts  the  class  is  how 
to  learn  the  facts  of  its  history ;  in  other  words,  how  to 
handle  books.  The  following  methods  are  the  outcome 
of  many  years'  experience  : 

(i)  Use  the  given  text-book  as  a  guiding  thread,  grasp  its 
structure  by  making  a  digest  (p.  xl)  of  each  chapter.  This 
book  is  specially  fitted  for  such  work,  for  the  bold-face 
topics  are  logically  unfolded  in  the  marginals,  thereby 
setting  a  model  for  digest-making  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
printed  page  have  made  it  impossible  to  show  the  relation 
of  these  topics  to  one  another,  hence  much  remains  for  the 
student  to  do  in  gathering  them  under  inclusive  heads.  Let 
every  student  bring  his  written  digest  to  class  ;  send  one 
student  to  the  board  ;  call  for  the  first  great  inclusive  head  ; 
when  given,  ask  for  class  criticism  :  is  it  the  one  which 
regard  for  logical  order  forces  to  be  first  ?  Call  for  other 
suggestions  :  criticise  these  ;  put  the  fitting  one  upon  the 
board  with  brace  against  it  for  minor  topics  ;  call  for  the 
second  great  inclusive  head ;  proceed  as  before.  When 
the  great  headings  have  been  put  upon  the  board,  develop 
the  minor  topics  of  each  in  the  same  manner.  The  result 
is  the  "  class  digest,"  which  all  copy  in  note-book. 

(2)  The  students  are  next  directed  to  choose  from  the 
bibliography  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  matter  for  private 
reading,  and  to  insert  with  red  ink  in  their  proper  places  in 
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class  digest  all  important  additional  topics  and  individual 
reflections  and  conclusions.  Such  private  reading  can  be 
easily  overlooked  if  note-books  and  "  Special  Reports," 
stating  subject,  authorities,  time  spent,  are  handed  in  weekly, 
or  if  the  teacher  has  a  weekly  fifteen-minute  conference  with 
each  student. 

(3)  When  the  private  reading  is  finished  each  student 
prepares,  with  amended  class  digest  as  basis,  a  continuous 
recitation  of  the  subject.  In  this  recitation  two  ends  are 
sought  —  dignity  of  presentation,  and  individual  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  class  :  the  speaker  must  avoid 
rambling,  windy  talk,  must  instruct  his  hearers,  and  must 
hold  their  interest,  if  he  occupies  their  time. 

(4)  After  the  recitation,  students  take  note-books,  and, 
with  the  teacher,  criticise  the  emphasis  of  the  speaker ;  the 
really  important  points  are  distinguished  and  entered  in 
note-book. 

(5)  These  important  points  are  studied  carefully  at 
home,  and  the  next  day  the  teacher  begins  the  lesson  with 
a  fire  of  sharp,  quick  questions  upon  them  :  a  question  is 
given  first,  a  pause  of  a  moment  allowed  that  each  may 
formulate  his  answer,  then  a  name  is  called  and  an  instan- 
taneous answer  is  demanded.  Abundant  time  for  thought 
has  already  been  three  times  given:  (i)  when  making  the 
class  digest  J  (2)  when  inserting  individual  topics;  (3)  when 
discussing  relative  importance  of  points  and  entering  them 
in  note-book.  What  now  is  required  is  drill  of  self  at  home, 
concentration  of  attention,  and  alertness  in  the  class. 

(6)  Each  important  point  which  is  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  historic  whole,  a  link  in  an  historic  chain,  is 
entered  in  a  note-book.  For  instance,  when  we  reach  the 
First  Assembly  of  Virginia,  we  recognize  it  as  a  point  in 
the  development  of  representative  institutions  ;  hence  these 
must  be  briefly  traced  from  their  beginning,  for  Aristotle's 
thesis  is  the  motto  of  every  intelligent  history  class  :  "  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  best  system  of  examination  will  be  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  observe  things  in  their  growth." 


(3)  "  Fluent ' 
recitations. 


(4)   Note- 
books. 


(5)   Class- 
drill. 


(6)   Note- 
book work 
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Under  "  Representative  Institutions, "  tlie  foUuwing  heads 
are  presumably  entered  ni  note-book:  (i)  contrast  with 
collective  assembUes  of  ancient  world  ;  (2)  state  compara- 
tive advantages  of  and  illustrate  by  historic  example ; 
(3)  describe  origin  in  English  history;  (4)  describe  their 
transfer  into  political  life  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  1265; 
(5)  how  given  royal  sanction  by  Edward  I?  (6)  describe 
personal  government  of  king  under  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 
Here,  for  the  present,  we  stop,  for  our  study  has  not  gone 
beyond  1619.  But  every  new  point  in  the  development  of 
representative  institutions  which  we  meet  in  the  course  of 
American  history  is  entered  under  this  topic  and  contrasted 
with  the  line  of  development  in  England. 
Importance  This  note-book  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Keeping 
of  note-book  jj  trains  the  power  of  analysis  and  of  classification,  of  lecog- 
nition  of  relations  ;  it  gives  reasoned  order  to  historic  con- 
tents because  it  impresses  indelibly  upon  the  student  the 
unity  of  history,  its  continuity,  the  truth  that  its  course  is  a 
course  of  natural  development,  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect ; 
its  contents  furnish  worthy  material  for  as  many  themes 
as  it  has  headings.  Perhaps  no  pedagogical  device  so  helps 
the  teacher  as  the  keeping  of  this  note-book  of  historic 
evolution. 
(7)  Per-  (7)   But  the  task  of  relating  events  is  not  finished  when 

spective.  each  separate  chain  of  cause  and   effect   has  been  disen- 

tangled :  to  relate  the  chains  to  one  another  as  integral 
parts  of  the  history  of  one  country  is  necessary.  This  task 
is  accompUshed  by  making  a  '■  perspective  of  [.American] 
history."  The  word  "  persjiective  "  is  used  advisedly,  for 
the  digest  designated  by  this  name  is  of  such  nature  as 
to  indicate  at  once  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
topics  by  the  place  they  occupy  upon  the  page.  An  exam- 
ple of  such  a  perspective  is  to  be  found  on  page  xxxvi. 
Whenever  the  study  of  a  new  subject  is  begun  the  first 
task  should  be  to  put  it  in  its  proper  relation  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  history  as  a  whole,  in  other  words,  to  mark  its 
position  in  the  perspective.     For  instance,  when  beginning 
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the  administration  of  Tliomas  Jefferson  class  and  teacher 
should  turn  to  the  perspective  and  should  note  that  the 
administration  opens  an  epoch  (i)  marked  by  the  "estab- 
lishment of  National  Democracy,"  (2)  extending  from  1801 
to  1841,  (3)  preceded  by  the  epoch  of  "establishment  of 
Federal  Authority,"  (4)  followed  by  the  epoch  of  the 
"Contest  over  Slavery";  (5)  these  three  epochs  are  sub- 
divisions of  the  great  "  Contest  between  Federal  Authority 
and  State  Rights,"  which  extends  from  1789-1861.  We 
have  now  gained  in  a  few  moments  a  clear  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Jefferson's  administration  to  the  rest  of  United 
States  history  and  are  ready  for  the  intelligent  study  of  its 
details.  In  this  study,  also,  we  cling  fast  to  the  perspective, 
for  the  sub-topics  at  the  right  show  us  what  to  emphasize. 
When  the  epoch  (1801-1841)  is  finished,  the  questions  in 
the  class-drill  should  demand  all  the  points  of  external  rela- 
tionship indicated  above,  together  with  necessary  knowledge 
of  details  and  their  inner  relations.  Every  new  subject  Daily  review 
should  receive  similar  treatment.     Thus  the  perspective  is   ofperspec- 

tive. 

constantly  reviewed,  becomes  the  skeleton  about  which 
added  knowledge  centers,  gives  definite  shape  to  what 
otherwise  might  be  chaotic  material,  and  enables  the  student 
at  any  moment  to  call  before  his  view  the  total  progress  of 
history  up  to  a  given  point.  By  this  means,  again,  the  unity 
of  history  is  demonstrated.  The  use  of  the  perspective 
should  be  supplemented  by  constant  drill  in  the  lists  of 
dates  (p.  xxvii). 

(8)  Emphasis  upon  the  whole  trend  of  history  should  be    (8)  Con- 
accompanied  by  a  recognition  of  its  organic  nature,  per-   temporane- 

.     .     ^  .^  ,  ,         .  *^     .  .  .  ^  ous  chains 

mittmg  manifold  pomts  01  view  :  its  various  aspects,  as  con-  of  deveiop- 
stitutional,  economic,  social,  ethical,  religious,  artistic,  raent. 
should  be  set  forth,  and  the  temperament  of  each  student 
allowed  to  place  its  own  accent.  Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  centralize  their  private  work  upon  con- 
genial aspects,  and  their  various  results  should  be  gathered 
together  as  so  many  elements  of  the  one  complex  truth. 
Kach  student  should  be  habituateil  to  compare  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  subjects  of  his  special  interest  with  similar 
development  in  other  countries.  For  instance,  the  student 
whom  the  constitutional  side  attracts  should  compare  at 
every  step  —  in  its  origin,  nature,  workings,  etc.  —  the  con- 
stitution of  America  with  that  of  England,  of  France,  or  of 
Germany.  If  economic  history  is  his  interest,  he  will  study 
the  principles  of  economics,  and  also  note  the  individual 
development  of  other  commercially  important  countries. 
By  this  comparative  method  each  student  is  taught  to  look 
at  his  personal  interest  in  as  broad  a  way  as  possible. 
The  result  of  his  special  work  may  be  handed  in  as  a 
"  term  theme."  These  themes  should  be  preceded  by 
bibliography  and  digest. 
C9)  Wriiten  (9)   The  Student's  growth  in  judgment  and   in  grasp  of 

recitations,  material  can  be  well  tested  by  a  written  recitation.  In 
this  exercise  a  question  which  demands  the  application 
to  a  given  historical  problem  of  principles  already  learned 
is  put  before  the  class  ;  fifteen  minutes  are  allowed  for  its 
written  discussion  ;  the  papers  are  corrected  by  the  teacher 
and  returned,  or  he  gives  an  oral  exposition  of  the  subject, 
and  requests  the  class  to  change  papers  and  correct  one 
another's  work, 
do)  Indi-  (10)    One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  book  is 

vidual  in-  ^-j^^g  jjg^g  gf  "  Topics  for  Investigation  by  Individual  Students  " 
in  the  sources,  which  Professor  Channing  has  added  to  each 
set  of  questions.  The  new  requirements  of  college  entrance 
examinations  include  work  with  sources.  But  the  ordinary 
teacher  is  not  familiar  with  sources,  does  not  know  which 
are  easily  accessible,  or  what  topics  for  research  are  fitted 
to  the  powers  of  the  high-school  pupiil.  Only  the  specialist 
can  answer  these  questions.  Here  they  are  twice  answered 
—  not  only  by  the  lists  just  mentioned,  but  by  fitting  mar- 
ginal reference  to  sources  against  the  text.  The  special 
convenience  of  this  latter  device  is  that  it  forces  the  lit- 
erature of  American  history  upon  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
and  the  student,  and  that  each  is  put  in  the  way  of  pursuing 
to  the  fomitain  head  a  subject  in  which  he  is  specially  inter- 
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ested.     Hence  the  various  tastes  in  the  class  can  find  the 
gratification  of  congenial  work. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  this  book  is  its  capability  of  helping  even  the  un- 
trained teacher  to  do  work  according  to  the  best  methods, 
and  thereby  meet  the  new  requirements  advocated  by  the 
associations  of  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
of  New  England.  Each  one  of  these  requirements  is  rec- 
ognized in  some  fashion  or  other,  and  if  the  book  is  used 
in  the  various  ways  suggested  no  one  of  them  will  offer 
difficulties. 

The  "  Suggestive  Questions  "  which  follow  each  chapter   character  of 
are  intended  to   be   only  suggestive  :    no  one  class  is   ex-   "  Suggestive 

,  ,  ,,         ^^,  .        ,      .     ,.  .  Questions 

pected   to  answer  them  all.      1  hey  snnply  mdicate  various   ^^^j  Topics " 
kinds  of  work  in  harmony  with  the  new  movement  in  history 
teaching.      From  them   the   teacher  can  select  what  suits 
his  conditions. 

Questions  upon  the  text  have  been  avoided  for  several 
reasons:  (i)  The  methods  indicated  —  digests,  "fluents," 
class-drill,  note-books,  etc.  —  force  from  both  teacher  and 
student  continual  questioning  and  cross-questioning  of  the 
text;  (2)  It  is  essential  that  the  student  obtain  some  idea 
of  the  possible  breadth  of  historic  study  :  he  must  learn  to 
view  history  as  a  resultant  of  countless  forces,  which  finds 
its  completeness  only  in  so  far  as  the  manifoldness  of  these 
forces  is  recognized  :  they  must  be  traced  in  the  past, 
watched  in  the  present,  their  interaction  constantly  noted. 
Hence  the  "Questions"  seek  to  relate  any  one  epoch  of 
American  history  with  other  epochs  and  with  other  phases 
of  world-history. 

Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 
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THE    UNITED   STATES 
INTRODUCTION 

THE    LAND    AND    ITS    RESOURCES 

Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  —  Shaler  in  Winsor's  America,  IV,  pp.  i-xxx, 
especially  pp.  xx-xxx. 

Special  Accounts.  —  *  Shaler  in  his  Uniled  Stales,  I,  chs.  i-iii, 
vii-ix  ;  *  Shaler's  Nature  and  Alan  in  America,  es]:)ecially  pp.  208- 
2S3  ;    *  Whitney's  United  Slates  ;   TsLrt'i  P/iysiea!  Geo:;raphv. 

Sources  and  Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  Ameri- 
can Ilistory,  §§  21,  21  a,  21  b,  77. 

Maps.  —  United  States  Geological  Survey,  United  States  Relief  !\[ali 
and  Contour  Map.  Wall  Maps:  Case's  Map  of  the  Uniled  Slates: 
United  States  Land  Office,  Map  of  the  Uniled  Slates.  The  maps  in 
Erye's  Geography  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  topography.  See,  further. 
Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  I/islory,  §  21  b. 

THE    LAND    AND    ITS    RESOURCES 

I.  Geography  and  History. — The  life  of  a  nation,  like  influence  of 
that  of  an  individual,  depends  mainly  on  two  factors:  the  ,?eograpliy 
moral  and  mental  make-up  of  the  nation  or  the  individual 
and  the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  are  placed 
within  reach.  On  the  one  hand,  a  weak  and  indolent 
race,  as  for  example  the  Spanish-American,  has  made 
slight  use  of  great  natural  resources;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
strong  and  energetic  race,  as  the  Danish,  has  accomplished 
little  in  countries  like  Iceland  and  Greenland.  In  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  American  nation,  a  strong 
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on  history. 


2  The   Land  and  its   Rcsoinrcs  [§  i 

people  found  opportunities  for  de\elopment  such  as  no 
other  country  of  equal  size  possesses.  The  elements  which 
form  the  American  people,  and  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  race,  will  become  apparent  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 
In  the  present  chapter  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of 
the  extraordinary  natural  resources  which  a  benign  Pro\  i- 
dence  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  south  of  Canada  and  north  of  Mexico.  A\'ithout 
this  knowledge,  the  student  will  seek  in  vain  to  comprehend 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  American  people  and 
the  growth  of  its  federative  state. 
Influence  of  Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of 
scientific  dis-   ,-i-|at;gj-i3^]  advantages  and  disadvantages.      iMoreo\er,  the  ap- 

coveries  on  ^  "^  ^ 

history.  plication  of  Steam  to  modes  of  transport,  especially  to  com- 

munication by  land,  has  greatly  lessened  the  importance  of 
many  natural  forces.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  steam  engine  has  exerted  an  effective  influence 
only  since  the  close  of  the  War  of  1S12.  Since  then  it  has 
overcome  in  a  constantly  increasing  degree  the  obstacles 
to  intercourse  offered  bv  distance,  bv  mountain  svstems, 
and  by  river  courses.  Steam  has  now  made  the  markets 
of  the  world  more  accessible  to  the  farmer  on  the  western 
prairies  than  they  were  to  the  cultivator  of  central  New 
York  in  1820.  Modern  scientific  discoveries  have  only 
slightly  affected  other  natural  forces,  as  climate  and  rain- 
fall. They  have  enabled  man  to  make  a  better  use  of  fertile 
soils  and  rich  mineral  deposits;  they  have  also,  by  means 
of  artificial  irrigation,  converted  barren  valleys  into  fruitful 
gardens.  As  yet,  however,  science  has  not  been  able  to 
increase  the  rainfall  of  a  rainless  region  or  to  moderate 
the  climate  so  far  as  to  affect  agriculture.  The  historical 
student  ought  to  note  e\ery  important  application  of  scien- 
tific discoveries  to  the  arts,  since  the  influence  of  manv 
impro\ements  of  this  description  has  far  outweighed  the 
effect  produced  by  political  changes.  If  the  cotton  gin 
(p.  326)  had  never  been  inxented,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
slavery  would  have  been  peaceably  abolished  in  the  South 
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in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  slavery  had  been  profitable  over  a  larger  area 
of  the  United  States,  that  institution  might  have  become  so 
firmly  established  that  it  could  not  have  been  overturned. 
Of  all  natural  forces,  the  climate  and  rainfall  are  the  most 
important,  as  an  excess  of  cold  or  an  absence  of  rain 
forbids  the  development  of  human  activity. 

2.  Temperature  of  America  and  of  Europe.  —  On  this 
page  and  the  following  pages  are  maps  showing  the  lines 
of  equal  temperature  for  Europe  and  North  America. 


The  cotton 
gin,  Rhodes"^ 
United  State'. 
I,  26, 


Lines  of  equal  temperature,  annual 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  portions  of  Europe  which  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  greatest  activity  and  the  abode  of  the 
highest  civilization  are  situated  between  the  lines  of  average 
annual  temperature  of  forty  and  seventy  degrees.  These 
countries  are  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy, —  the  homes  of  the  races  which  have 
colonized  the  United  States.  The  winter  temperature  of 
these  lands  is  between  twenty  and  sixty  degrees,  and  the 
summer  temperature  between  fifty  and  eighty  degrees  —  so 


Climate  and 
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far  as  these  temperatures  are   indicated   by  the   lines   for 
February  and  August. 

Turning  now  to  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  these  conditions  are  nowhere  repro- 
duced with  exactness.  A  glance,  however,  suffices  to  show 
that  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  enjoys  substantially 
the  same  annual  temperature  as  western  Europe  as  a 
whole,  but  the  winters  are  much  colder  and  the  summers 
are  much  warmer  in  America  than  in  Europe.     A  further 


Lines  of  equal  temperature,  February 

remarkable  fact  is  also  revealed :  the  annual  and  the  winter 
temperature  lines  turn  sharply  to  the  south  as  they  approach 
the  American  coast  and  become  pinched  together.  The 
summer  lines,  on  the  other  hand,  pursue  a  more  direct 
westerly  course,  and  some  of  them  even  trend  to  the  north- 
westward. The  southward  trend  of  the  two  former  sets  of 
lines  indicates  that  the  valuable  portions  of  eastern  North 
America  are  far  to  the  south  of  the  corresponding  portions 
of  European  lands.  For  example,  the  southern  end  of 
Greenland  and  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait  are  in  the 
same   latitude   (sixty  degrees  north  latitude)  as  the  south- 
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eru  end  of  Sweden,  but  the  winters  are  very  much  more 
severe  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  cause  of  the  Effects  of 
faihire  of  many  early  colonies  is  now  evident.  The  old 
voyagers  were  ignorant  of  this  great  dissimilarity  of  cli- 
matic environment  between  Europe  and  America  ;  they 
expected  to  find  similar  conditions  prevailing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  They  were  further  led  into  a  con- 
firmation of  their  error  through  the  fact  that  their  ex- 
plorations were  made  in  the  summer,   when  the  climatic 
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Lines  of  equal  temperature,  August 

conditions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  most 
nearly  resemble  one  another.  For  instance,  Weymouth, 
who  visited  the  coast  of  Maine  in  the  summer,  found  a 
temperature  which  resembled  that  of  southern  France;  but 
the  colonists  who  came  over  in  consequence  of  his  favorable 
reports  found  a  winter  temperature  like  that  of  northern 
Norway. 

Furthermore,  the  charts  give  average  temperatures,  and 
in  this  way  tell  only  a  portion  of  the  story;  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  much  greater  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic.      For  example, 
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Savannah  has  a  mean  winter  temperature  not  unlike  that 
of  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  The  actual  climate,  however,  is  very 
different,  as  there  are  frosts  at  Savannah  and  none  at  Cadiz. 
It  follows  from  this  that  tender  trees,  like  orange  trees,  will 
thrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  but  will  be  killed  or  seriously 
injured  in  the  country  around  Savannah. 
Cause  of  the  This  difference  in  the  winter  temperature  of  the  two  sides 
difference.  ^j  jj^g  North  Atlantic  is  easily  explained:  the  warm  cur- 
rent of  the  North  Atlantic  bears  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  tropical  regions  of  America  away  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  that  continent  and  gives  it  to  the  western 
coast  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  prevailing  winds  of  North 
America  are  from  west  to  east, —  they  are  cold  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  increase  the  difference  in  temperature 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  ocean  currents. 

3.    Temperature  of  the  United  States.  —  The   conditions 

as  to  currents  of  air  and  water  on  the  western  coast  of  the 

Temperature   United  States  resemble  those  which  prevail  on  the  western 

°co&^  ^^"'^'^   coast  of  Europe.     A  study  of  the  temperature  charts  discloses 

the  fact  that  the  lines,  as  they  approach  the  Pacific  shore, 

spread  out  to  a  very  marked  extent.      Thus  the   line  of 

mean   annual    temperature    of    forty   degrees    reaches   the 

Pacific   near  the  sixtieth  parallel,   fifteen   degrees   farther 

north  than  it  leaves  the  Atlantic.     The  case  is  even  more 

marked  as  to  the  winter  temperature,  as  the  line  of  thirty 

degrees  leaves  western    Europe    and   western  America   in 

nearly  the  same  parallel.      The   summer  temperatures  of 

the  Pacific  slope,  however,  are  on  the  whole  higher  than 

those  of  western  Europe. 

Tempera-  In  the  interior  of   the   two  countries  the   difference  is 

Mi5s°slippi      '"''^^'^'y  marked.     A  mountain  barrier,  the  Cordilleran  sys- 

basin  and         tem,  traverses  the  American  continent  from  north  to  south, 

Atlantic  and  effectually  prevents  the  winds  of  the  Pacific  slope  from 

moderating  the  climate  of  the  interior;  there  is  no  such 

mountain  barrier  in  western  Europe.     The  winter  lines,  on 

leaving  the  Pacific  coast,  trend  sharply  southward,  and  the 

interior  of  the  continent  from  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
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eastward  has  practically  the  same  average  temperatures 
as  the  Atlantic  coast  region  in  the  same  latitudes,  but  the 
extremes  of  temperature  are  even  greater  in  the  interior  Extremes  ot 
than  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  cold  winds  from  ^^^^'"Peiatuie. 
the  Cordilleras  and  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Canada 
sweep  down  from  the  west  and  north,  and  produce  great 
intensity  of  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  summer 
time,  hot  winds  frequently  blow  from  the  south  and  raise 
the  temperature  to  a  very  high  degree.  The  eftects  of  these 
cold  and  warm  "waves,"  as  they  are  generally  termed,  are 
very  great;  the  mercury  is  occasionally  frozen  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  even  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  ther- 
mometer at  Galveston,  Texas,  has  been  known  to  fall  fifty- 
four  degrees  in  eighteen  hours.  The  hot  waves  often 
produce  extremely  high  temperatures,  reaching  one  hun- 
dred degrees  in  Iowa  and  the  neighboring  states,  and  fre- 
quently attaining  ninety- two  and  over  even  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  whose  waters  moderate  the  heats  of 
summer.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  yearly  extremes 
of  temperature  frequently  reach  to  over  ninety  degrees, 
even  on  the  seaboard,  and  often  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
degrees  in  the  interior,  — variations  that  are  unknown  in 
Europe. 

The  pinching  together  of  the  temperature  lines  in  the  Political  re- 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  denotes  also  another  ^^^''^  of  ^li. 
peculiarity  of  the  climate.  It  means  that  withm  the  com- 
paratively limited  area  stretching  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  agricultural  conditions  prevail  which 
in  the  Old  World  are  associated  with  regions  extending 
from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  This  led  at 
the  outset  to  the  establishment  of  many  different  employ- 
ments with  attendant  differences  of  interests,  habits  of  living, 
and  modes  of  thought.  This  fact  has  exerted  its  influence 
by  dividing  the  people  of  the  United  States  into  sections 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  has  determined  the  political  history 
of  the  nation. 

4.    Rainfall.  — The  temperature  of  a  country  determines 
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its  agricultural  produce:  thus  Indian  corn  demands  a  good 
degree  of  heat,  while  cotton  will  not  thrive  without  a  greater 
intensity  of  heat.  Corn,  furthermore,  is  peculiarly  sen- 
siti\  e  to  frosts,  and  will  not  mature  where  they  occur  early 
in  the  autumn.  Apples  will  thri\e  in  a  region  where  the 
winters  are  se\ere,  but  one  touch  of  frost  destroys  years  of 
growth  of  an  orange  grove.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  moisture.  If  the  rainfall  is 
excessive,  the  cotton  plant,  for  example,  makes  a  rank 
growth,  or  becomes  so  choked  with  weeds  that  it  will  not 
grow  at  all;  but  if  it  does  not  ha\e  abundant  moisture,  it 
will  not  thrive.  Corn,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  will  grow  in  seasons  of  drought,  when 
other  plants  inevitably  perish. 

Importance  Experience  has  convinced  observers  that  an  annual  rain- 

fall of  at  least  twenty  inches  is  essential  to  profitable 
agriculture.      It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of   important 

moisture.  food  plants,  as  corn,  will  thrive  on  a  less  amount  of  mois- 
ture provided  it  is  well  distributed.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, as  the  average  rainfall  decreases  below  twenty-five 
inches,  the  variation  in  the  precipitation  increases  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  total  amount.  A  diminution  of  five 
inches  in  any  one  year  would  make  little  difference  in  a 
region  of  thirty  inches  of  average  rainfall,  but  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  year's  crops  in  a  region  of  twenty  inches  of 
annual  precipitation.  In  fact,  districts  of  less  than  twenty 
inches  are  essentially  pastoral,  and  cultivation  is  only  cer- 
tain where  the  a\  erage  rainfall  is  over  t\venty-fi\e  inches; 
although  it  is  possible,  but  hazardous,  in  regions  of  twenty 
inches.  Districts  of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  of  rainfall 
are  suited,  as  a  rule,  to  pastoral  pursuits,  but  below  ten 
inches  vegetation  of  a  valuable  sort  practically  ceases. 
Indeed,  a  rainfall  of  less  than  fifteen  inches  makes  grazing 
extremely  hazardous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rainfall  much 
exceeding  fifty  inches  produces  a  rank  growth  harmful  to 
most  plants  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
States,  although  a  few  plants,  as  rice  and  the  sugar  cane. 
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demand  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture.  Regions  of  over 
sixty  inches  of  rainfall  are  suited  onl}'  to  these  plants,  but 
cotton  will  thrive  when  the  rainfall  is  as  much  as  fifty-five 
inches,  and  it  demands  as  much  as  forty  inches. 

The  influence  of  the  rainfall  in  limiting  human  activity    Rainfall  and 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  should  be    popui'^t'on- 

1-      1     •  •  -11  ■     •  T  ■     r    n     ^Vhitney's 

studied   m  connection  with   the  maps  giving  the  rainfall    united s/ate.^ 
and  the  density  of  population  (pp.  321,  406,  484,  sS^O-         'I.  25. 


Inches  of  Rainfall 
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1880-90 

—    10 

0-3 

0.2 

10-20 

0.4 

I.O 

20-30 

3-1 

3-4 

30-40 

6.9 

7.6 

40-50 

9.S 

9.8      ■ 

50-bO 

5-4 

4.2 

60-70 

2.6 

3-6 

70    + 

1-3 

2.0 

Herewith  is  given  a  map  showing  the  average  annual    Distribution 
rainfall  of  the  United  States.      It  at  once  appears  that  the   °f  ■''"''"  '"  *he 

,      ,  ,111  ■  1  •  •  United 

country  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  enjoys  an  states 
abundant  rainfall,  which  gradually  increases  as  one  pro- 
ceeds to  the  east  and  southeast.  Extensive  failures  of 
crops  are  rare,  although  they  sometimes  occur  from  a  lack 
of  sufficient  precipitation  during  the  growing  season;  fail- 
ures from  an  excess  of  moisture  are  even  more  rare. 

West  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  especially  in  the    District  of 
summer,  the  rainfall  rapidly  decreases  toward  the  west  and   scanty  ram- 

'  '         -'       .    .  ,  ..,.,,.  fall.    Shaler's 

southwest  —  the  temperature  rising  as  the  rainfall  declines,  united  states, 
In  this  way  are  produced  large  areas  of  hot  and  rainless  i,  17- 
lands  ill  fitted,  or  not  fitted  at  all,  to  cultivation,  or 
even  to  grazing,  unless  artificial  irrigation  is  resorted  to, 
excepting  narrow  strips  along  some  of  the  river  valleys. 
This  dryness  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  high,  cold  moun- 
tains of  the  Cordilleran  system,   which  induce    excessive 
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precipitation  on  their  westward  slopes.  Indeed,  by  their 
extent  and  position,  they  condemn  one  fourth  of  tiie  conti- 
nent to  sterility.  'J'he  winters  of  this  region  are  also  longer 
and  more  severe  than  those  of  the  country  farther  east. 

This  district  of  scanty  rainfall  extends  to  the  coast  ranges 
of  the  Pacific.  The  valley  lowlands  of  the  Pacific,  with  the 
exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  enjoy,  not  merely 
abundant    moisture,    but    high    temperature    in    the    river 


Average  annual  rainfall 

bottoms,  which  rapidly  diminish  as  the  altitude  increases. 
The  result  of  these  conditions  is  a  marvelous  culti\ation; 
oranges  and  wheat  grow  within  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
Irrigation.  tance  of  one  another.  There  are  arid  districts  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  rainfall  is  not  evenly  distributed; 
but  the  nearness  of  the  rain-bearing  mountains  makes 
irrigation  comparatively  easy.  'I'he  same  system  is  also 
applicable  to  large  regions  east  of  the  mountains,  but  the 
size  of  the  districts  requiring  irrigation,  and  the  distance 
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of  the  water  supply,  make  the  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise 
exceedingly  expensive.  The  returns  from  irrigated  lands 
are  usually  large,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be 
found  to  develop  the  system  in  these  warm  arid  regions 
west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian. 

5.    Land  Configuration  of  Nortli  America.  —  Students   of    influence  of 
history  and  geography  have  long  been  agreed  that,  within   'and  config- 

1  ■      -1    .  ■  ,  ■     r    11  1     ,  I         uralion  on 

certain   limitations  as   to    rainfall    and    temperature,    the    civilization 
physical    formation    of    a   country,    the    character   of    its 
soils,   and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  mineral  deposits 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people  which 
inhabits  it.      To  insure  the  best  development,   a  country   Necessity  of 
must  offer  easy  access  to  the  outer  world.    This  is  especially   '^^^^  °^ 

access 

true  of  new  regions,  which  require  to  be  colonized  from 
Europe.  North  America,  especially  that  portion  occupied 
by  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  offers  every  in- 
ducement  to  the  voyager  to  reach  its  shores.  The  low- 
lying  Alleghany  system,  which  protected  the  colonies  from 
the  savage  aborigines  of  the  interior,  has  proved  to  be 
easily  surmountable  by  the  railroad  of  modern  times. 

Before   the   days  of   steam,   the    Mississippi   basin   was    (i)  value 
practically  inaccessible  to  colonists.     Many  writers  speak   of  de 
of  the   Mississippi   and  the  St.   Lawrence  as  the  keys  or   and^^'Law- 
gateways  to  the   continent.      In  a  limited  military  sense   rencetocoio- 
this  is  true;  but  only  in  a  limited  sense.     The  St.  Law-   "'^'^' 
rence  empties  into  the  Atlantic   far  to   the  north,  where 
the  winters  are   severe.     Its   lower  valley  is  very  narrow 
and   is  beyond  the  home   of   Indian   corn,   the  American 
food  stuff,  whose  easy  culture  and  great  returns  made  colo- 
nization farther  south  comparatively  easy.     The  lower  St. 
Lawrence  is  in  reality  a  fiordlike  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is 
navigable  —  though  with   peril  —  by  seagoing  ships.     At 
Montreal,  the  seagoing  vessel  is  stopped  by  a  rocky  barrier 
—  the  Lachine  Rapids.     It  was  easy  for  the  Indian  trader 
or  the  soldier  to  evade  this  and  other  obstacles  to  the  inte- 
rior;   but  it  was  practically  impossible  for  the  colonist  to 
transport  his  family,  implements,  and  supplies  to  fertile  re- 
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gions  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  (ireat  Lakes.  Besides, 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over  for  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  ice  closes  the  lakes  to  navigation  for  nearly  an  equal 
period.  The  Mississippi  is  not  frozen  except  in  its  north- 
ern portion,  and  its  course  is  not  barred  by  rocks  for 
thousands  of  miles;  but  it  ol^ered  no  less  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  the  colonists  in  its  tireless  current,  winding  course, 
and  recurring  shallows.  Above  New  Orleans  or  Baton 
Rouge  it  is  jiractically  unnavigable  by  seagoing  sailing 
ships.  Moreover,  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississipi)i  are 
generally  low  and  swampy  and  offer  no  inducement  to  the 
settler.  It  is  only  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea  that  they  become  inviting  to  agriculturists; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  colonist  before  the  days  of 
steam,  to  transport  his  family  and  household  supplies  so 
far  against  the  current  of   the  mighty  stream.      The  real 

(2)  Gateway     gateway  to  the   interior  was  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
of  the  con-       j|-,g  United  States,  through  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies 

tinent.  .     '  ,  . 

or  around  the  southern  extremity  of  that  mountain  system. 

(3)  Pacific  The  Pacific  coast  is  less  inaccessible.     The  Golden  Ciate 
approaches.     \^-^^^  to  the  great  lowland  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and 

the  San  Joaquin;  the  Columbia  affords  access  to  fertile 
valleys,  and  Puget  Sound  opens  up  another  region  to  the 
colonist;  but  a  dangerous  bar  guards  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay  is  so 
masked  by  mountains,  that  early  explorers  did  not  even 
suspect  its  existence.  The  Pacific  slope,  moreover,  was  far 
removed  from  the  colonizing  centers  of  Europe,  and  its 
first  settlers  came,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  overland  from  Mexico, 
and  not  by  water  from  Europe.  A  thousand  miles  of  rugged 
valleys  and  stupendous  mountains  separates  this  region  from 
the  Mississippi  basin.  We  will  now  examine  the  three 
geogra]ihical  di\'isions  of  the  LTnited  States  more  in  detail. 
6.  The  Atlantic  Seaboard. — This  section  extends  from 
the  water  parting  which  divides  the  rivers  falling  into 
oi'^Ih  I'lii'i' "  ''^^  Atlantic  from  those  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and 
seaboard.         St.   Lawrence.      It  is  about  four  hundred  miles  wide  and 
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two  thousand  miles  long.      It  possesses  sufficient  rainfall,    Shaiers 
and  a  ranee  of  temperature  such  as  is  found  on  the  other  ^'""'•^'^■i'''"'". 

Ill-  '■  '^'"'-  "■ 

side  of   the  Atlantic  from  the  North  Cape  in  Europe  to 

Cape  de  Verde  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa^  or  from  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It 
is  protected  on  the  west  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  sys- 
tem, which  extends  from  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  to  central  Alabama.  Never  more  than  four  hundred 
miles  in  width,  it  is  divided  into  sections  lengthwise  by  fer- 
tile valleys  more  than  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing southward  from  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina.  The 
western  range  (sometimes  called  the  old  Appalachian  chain) 
seldom  rises  to  more  than  five  thousand  feet,  anel  is  gener- 
ally tillable  throughout.  The  eastern  range  (usually  termed 
the  AUeghanies)  is  higher,  and  interspersed  in  all  directions 
with  fertile  valleys. 

The  most  important  breaks  in  this  long  chain  are  those  Passes  of  the 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Great  Lakes  by  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The  most  important  river  of  this 
region  is  the  Hudson,  which  is  really  a  fiordlike  arm  of 
the  sea  or  a  tidal  river.  For  more  than  one  half  of  its 
length,  it  lies  between  precipitous  banks,  and  the  influence 
of  the  sea  is  felt  even  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 
The  low  elevation  of  these  breaks  in  the  AUeghanies  can 
be  best  understood,  perhaps,  from  the  statement  that  a  rise 
in  the  sea  level  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  would 
convert  all  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  into  an  island,  and  a  similar  rise  of  four  hundred  feet 
would  separate  from  the  continent  all  that  tract  included 
between  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  lower  Hudson,  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  Atlantic.  This  fiordlike  arm  of  the  sea  and  the 
Mohawk  valley  were  plainly  devised  by  nature  to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Ohio  valley 
and  the  sea.  Other  passes,  as  Cumberland  Gap,  lead  over 
the  AUeghanies,  but  none  have  these  easy  grades.  The  sea- 
port which  controls  the  commerce  of  the  Hudson  is  neces- 
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sarily  the  greatest  commercial  center  of  the  Atlantic 
seacoast. 

The  region  extending  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  sea  is 
on  the  whole  of  remarkable  fertility  —  not  more  than  twelve 
thousand  square  miles  of  it  is  untillable.  Near  the  coast 
are  salt  marshes,  at  present  of  slight  use,  but  reclaimable. 
Between  the  mountain  crest  and  the  low-lying  sea  area, 
there  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  plain. 
'I'his  point  is  usually  marked  by  falls  in  the  rivers,  which 
furnish,  from  Virginia  northward,  unrivaled  water  power 
for  the  turning  of  the  machinery  of  mills.  The  whole 
region  is  well  forested  and  suitable  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  It  contains  some  of  the 
richest  coal  fields  and  beds  of  iron  in  the  world,  and  is 
accessible  to  the  sea  in  a  manner  comparable  with  no 
other  land  save  western  Europe.  Every\vhere  splendid 
harbors,  sheltered  inland  bays,  and  navigable  rivers  laid 
open  the  country  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
colonist,  and,  in  our  own  day,  afford  innumerable  outlets 
for  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  Great  as  are  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  those  offered  by 
the  Mississippi  basin  are  even  greater. 

7.  The  Mississippi  Basin. — This  section  extends  from 
the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  crest  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Cordilleran  system,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
they  are  usually  termed.  It  contains  not  far  from  one 
million  square  miles  of  land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  suitable 
to  the  uses  of  man.  It  is  a  nearly  level  area,  sloping 
gently  from  the  west  and  the  east  to  the  center,  and  from 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
a  table-land,  varying  from  six  thousand  to  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  trenched  by  flood-plain  valleys 
along  the  paths  of  the  principal  rivers.  With  the  exception 
of  the  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  thirty-sixth 
parallel,  the  river  bottoms  are  narrow,  and  the  whole  basin 
is  free  from  the  diseases  and  dangers  of  low-lying  coun- 
tries, to   a   degree   ei]ualed    by  no  other  very   great  river 
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basin.  Abetter  idea  of  its  vast  dimensions  maybe  gathered 
from  the  statement  that  the  distance  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  eleven  hundred  miles, 
and  from  that  point  to  Pittsburgh  is  fully  one  thousand 
miles  more. 

Measured  by  the  amount  of  water  contributed  to  the  The  Ohio 
main  stream,  the  Ohio  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Mis-  ™"''5'- 
sissippi.  A  common  misconception  is  to  regard  the  Ohio 
valley  as  including  only  the  portion  north  of  the  river, 
probably  because  of  the  situation  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  In 
reality,  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Ohio  basin  as  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany.  This  basin 
is  the  richest  single  division  of  the  continent;  the  tem- 
perature is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Atlantic 
slope;  the  rainfall  is  abundant;  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
admirably  suited  to  the  production  of  corn  and  wheat,  and 
the  mineral  resources  are  exceedingly  rich.  This  basin 
was  forest-clad  at  the  coming  of  the  whites,  but  there  were 
large  spaces  of  cleared  land  which  could  be  at  once  utilized 
by  the  settler. 

West  of  the  Wabash,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  The  prairies. 
there  were  no  trees  except  in  the  river  bottoms.  This  was 
owing  to  the  Indian  practice  of  burning  the  grass  to  provide 
fresh  fields  for  the  buffaloes  or  bisons.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  natural  condition  of  this  treeless  region  as  far  west 
as  the  one  hundredth  meridian  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
trees,  and  already  they  are  springing  up  around  the  home- 
steads of  the  dwellers  in  those  districts.  West  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian,  until  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies 
are  reached,  the  rainfall  is  too  scanty  for  tree  life,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  Great  Basin  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains proper  and  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges. 
This  treeless  region  from  the  Wabash  to  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  including  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri,  is  admirably  fertile  and  suited  to  the  growth 
of  corn  and  wheat,  the  latter  in  the  northern  portion.  The 
winters  are  severe,  the  summers  are  often  excessively  hot. 
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and  the  rainfall  is  sometimes  not  sufficient  for  the  growing 
plants.     Taking  everything   into   consideration,    however, 
this  district  is  the  best  wheat  and  corn  country  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  large  deposits  of  coal,   and  most  valuable 
iron  mines. 
Lower  Mi-;-         The  soil  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  is  exceedingly  fer- 
sissippi  vai-      (iig^  ji^ig  rainfall  is  abundant, —  often  excessive, —  and  the 
^^'  climate  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  require  a 

good  deal  of  moisture,  as  cotton  and  the  sugar  cane.     The 
tiood  plain  has  been  subdued  by  the  erection   of   dikes, 
known  locally  as  levees,  and  only  about  six  thousand  square 
miles  of  this  fertile  region  is  too  swampy  for  redemj^tion, 
except  at  great  cost.     Taken  altogether,  and  weighing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,   it  may  safely  be   said   that 
there  is  no  other  land  of  its  size  on  the  earth's  surface  so 
admirablv  suited  to  the  purposes  of  man  as  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi. 
Resources  of        8.    The   Cotdilleran    Region. — The    Cordilleran   S}'stem 
the  Cordii-      occupies  the  whole  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  one 
Shaler's  hundred  and  fifth  meridian,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 

Ciiited Staffs,   valley  of  the  Missouri  and  the  \alley  lowlands  of  the  Pacific 
'• '^''- '"■  slope.      It  is  fuUv  one  thousand  miles  wide  on  the   fortv- 

second  parallel.  The  mineral  resources  of  this  district  are 
great  and  varied;  they  comprise  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  iron  ores,  and  coal.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
healthy;  but  it  is  too  dry  for  agriculture,  except  by  irriga- 
tion, which  has  yielded  large  returns  where\er  tried.  The 
Great  Basin  in  the  interior  has  an  altitude  of  about  four 
thousand  feet;  its  excessive  dryness  renders  it  unfit  even 
for  pasturage. 

The  Pacific  coast  district  includes  the  \alley  lowlands  of  llic 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  of  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers.  The  temperature  of  Southern  California 
is  singularly  uniform,  but  in  the  lowland  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  the  heat  is  often  oppressive.  No 
rain  falls  in  the  summer,  but  the  annual  rainfall  on  the 
whole    is   ahundiint,    and    the   country   admirably  suited    to 
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irrigation.  Almost  any  crop  can  be  grown,  as  wheat, 
oranges,  olives.  The  mineral  resources  are  great,  with  the 
exception  of  iron;  gold,  especially,  is  abundant. 

The  valley  of  the  Columbia  enjoys  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture and  abundant  moisture;  indeed,  in  places  the  rainfall 
is  excessive;  in  short,  the  climate  more  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  England  than  does  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  America.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  the  forest 
covering  admirable  and  of  great  value.  Little  has  been 
done  as  yet  to  develop  its  mineral  resources.  The  draw- 
back to  the  use  of  this  splendid  region  lias  been  the  danger- 
ous bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  but  recently  the 
channel  has  been  deepened  to  admit  the  largest  vessels. 

9.    Adaptability  of  the  Continent. — The  agricultural  and   Effect  of  this 
the  mining  regions  are  interspersed  in  such  a  manner  that  the   environment 

!■      ,  .  .,     ,  .     ,  on  men  of 

greater  portion  of  the  country  is  suited  to  varied  occupa-  ^^ 
tions,  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  best  results  in  race 
development.  The  climate  is  also  suited  to  the  European 
stocks.  P'ormerly,  it  was  the  habit  of  foreign  writers  to 
depict  the  American  as  a  thin,  lanky  man  quite  inferior  vvinsor's 
physically  to  his  European  progenitor,  and  predictions 
were  made  as  to  the  greater  deterioration  of  the  race  in 
the  future.  The  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  problem  has  dispelled  this  as  well  as 
other  delusions  of  a  less  critical  age. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  late  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  a  man 
of  the  highest  scientific  attainments,  measured  thousands  of 
soldiers  in  the  Union  armies.  These  were  drawn  from  all 
])ortions  of  the  country,  and  included  men  whose  ancestors 
had  lived  on  the  soil  for  generations,  and  also  included 
thousands  of  recent  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Germany.  The  results  of  this  long  and  arduous  series 
of  observations  were  embodied  in  a  remarkable  book,  from 
which  the  following  table  has  been  compiled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  American,  instead  of  being  the 
tall,   thin-chested,    and  light-weighted   man   he   is  always 
depicted  as  being,  is  practically  as  heavy  and  as  stout  as 
c 
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his  progenitors;  he  is  slightly  taller,  but  only  slightly. 
Furthermore,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  American 
is  longer-lived  than  his  European  cousins  and  fully  as  able 
as  they  to  bear  fatigue  and  wounds. 


Height 
(Inches) 

Weight 
(Pounds) 

Che.'^t  (Inches! 

Nativity 

Full 

After 

inspiration 

uispir.ition 

Ne\\'  Encrland 

67.  s 

139 

36-7 

34-1 

Middle  States 

67.5 

140 

37-0 

34-3 

Ohio,  Indiana 

6S.I 

145 

37-5 

34-9 

England 

60.7 

137 

-:>^-9 

34-3 

Ireland 

66.9 

139 

37-5 

35-- 

Germany 

00.0 

140 

37-2 

34-7 

Conclusion.  When  one  considers  all  these  things. —  the  climate  and  the 

rainfall  of  the  United  States,  its  physical  configuration,  its 
adaptability  to  the  sendee  of  civilized  man,  its  fertile  soils 
and  magnificent  water  powers,  its  inexhaustible  mineral 
resources,  and  the  effect  of  this  environment  on  the  phvsical 
body, —  one  must  admit  that  the  European  race  has  gained 
by  its  transfer  from  its  ancient  home  to  the  soil  of  the 
United  States. 


DIRECTIONS   TO    STUDENTS 

Before  learning  the  chapter  (i)  read  the  chapter  slowly  and  make 
digest  ;  (^2)  do  yOur  assigned  outside  reading,  writing  in  the  digest 
important  additional  topics;  (3)  answer  the  questions  assigned;  then 
prepare  the  work  represented  by  your  digest  to  recite  continuously. 

Look  through  chapter,  underlining  with  different  colored  pencils  all 
passages  referring  to  the  constitutional,  the  economic,  the  social,  the 
religious,  side  of  history ;  then  prepare  the  passages  marked  by  each 
color  for  consecutiye  recitation. 

Haye  at  hand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  note 
against  each  of  its  clauses  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
principiles  it  enunciates  and  events  in  the  later  history  of  each 
principle. 

Represent  upon  an  Outline  iSIap  all  geographical  details. 
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SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   AND  TOPICS 
§§  2,  3.   Temperature 

a.  Give  the  differences  in  temperature  Ijetu-een  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  their  causes. 

b.  Illustrate  by  drawing  isotherms  upon  an  Outline  Map  in  recitation 
hour. 

c.  What  historical  results  have  these  differences  had? 

(/.  Has  either  continent  decided  advantage  over  the  other  in  tem- 
perature, and  why? 

e.    What  other  conditions  beside  temperature  modify  these  results? 

/."  What  places  in  the  United  States  have  the  same  annual  tempera- 
ture as  northern  Spain?  the  same  winter  temperature?  the  same 
summer  temperature? 

g.  Prove  on  Outline  Map  that  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
more  like  that  of  Europe  than  is  the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

h.  Why  has  the  Cordilleran  system  been  called  "the  curse  of  the 
continent "? 

§  4.   Rainfall 

a.  Show  the  connection  between  the  mode  of  sustenance  of  a  people 
and  its  civilization. 

b.  State  carefully  with  many  illustrations  how  far  the  rainfall  of  a 
country  determines  its  civilization. 

c.  Bring  to  class  in  written  form  all  the  inferences  you  can  draw 
from  the  table  of  rainfall  and  population  (p.  9)  and  from  the  maps 
giving  the  rainfall  and  the  density  of  population. 

d.  Represent  upon  an  Outline  Map  in  recitation  hour  distribution 
of  rain  in  United  States,  and  write  out  its  causes  and  results. 

e.  Economic  study  :   "  Statistics  of  Irrigation  on  Pacific  Coast." 

§  5.   Land  Configuration 

a.  What  is  meant  by  "  land  configuration  "  ? 

b.  Compare  in  detail  Greece,  Europe,  North  America,  as  to  ease  of 
access,  and  give  the  effects  of  the  facts  you  state  upon  the  respective 
inhabitants. 

c.  Describe  the  different  natural  approaches  to  the  North  American 
continent,  and  compare  their  excellence. 

§  6.   Atlantic  Seaboard 

a.  Represent  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  details  of  the  description  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

b.  If  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  utilized, 
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how  many  dirt'erent  kinds  of  eiuployments  would  he  possible  tu  its 
inhabitants  ? 

<-■-  What  et-'fect  does  diversity  of  occupation  ha\e  upon  the  civili/atioa 
of  a  state,  and  why  ? 

d.    What  effect  would  free  trade  have  upon  diversity  ot  occupation  ? 

t.  Can  you  lind  an  argument  in  tliis  section  lor  or  against  tree 
trade  in  tlie   United  States  ? 

§  7.    Mississirri  Basin 

a.  Make  a  written  comparison  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  tlie  At- 
lantic seaboard.      Explain  fully  the  aiivantages  of  the  tormer. 

/'.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  the   Mississippi  basin  ? 

i;   S.     CuRDIIXKRAN     RkiUuN 

a.    Ciive  a  general  description  of  the  Cordilleran  region. 
l>.    Name  and  characterize  its  subdivisions. 

§  q.    Knn'ironmknt 

a.  Give  the  testimony  of  statistics  as  to  the  influence  of  the  new 
conditions  of  the  American  continent  upon  the  European  stock. 

b.  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  chapter  upon  the  theory  of  evolution  ? 

General  Qitestions 

a.  What  are  the  conditions  of  a  high  civilization,  and  why? 

b.  Where  upon  the  earth's  surface  was  high  civilization  first  de\'el- 
oped,  and  why? 

L.  What  part  of  the  American  continent  most  nearly  resembles  tliese 
places? 

</.  Is  its  civilization  pre-eminent  in  the  world  ?  If  not,  what  con- 
ditions are  lacking  ? 

c.  What  are  the  accompaniments  and  the  evidences  of  liigh  civiliza- 
tion ? 

f.  Show  that  the  existence  of  each  of  these  demands  the  conditions 
you  have  given  as  answer  to  the  tirst  question. 

g.  What  historic  state  has  had  natm-al  conditions  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  United  States  ? 

//,    What  use  did  this  state  make  of  its  advantages?   with  what  results  ? 

I.    Present  the  materials  of  this  chapter  in  the  form  of  a  digest. 

/.  Assign  the  four  following  subjects:  "Is  History  a  Science?" 
"Temperature,"  "Rainfall,"  "  Eand  I'onfiguration,"  individually  to 
members  ot  the  class  lor  reacling  in  the  special  accounts  and  else- 
where; let  each  put  topical  analysis  of  his  results  upon  board  before 
recitation  hour,  and  from  it  give  class  lecture,  while  his  classmates  copy 
analysis  and  take  notes. 
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DISCOVERY    AND    EXPLORATION,    looo-u.oo 

wiiat  does  lo.    Meaning  of  the  Word  "  Discovery." — According   to 

the  word  Webster's  Inteniatioiial  Dictioiiarv,  the  word  "  disco\erv  " 

discovery  .  .  ' 

mean?  is  used  in  two  ways:   "  [i]  to  obtain  for  tlie  first  time  sight 

or  knowledge,  as  of  a  thing  existing  already,  but  not  per- 
ceived or  known,  [and  2]  to  disclose  or  lay  open  to  view 
(what  has  been  secret,  invisible,  or  unknown')."  From  this 
definition  it  appears  that  one  person,  or  group  of  persons, 
might  well  have  been  the  first  of  Europeans  to  see  the 
shores  of  America,  and  another  person,  or  group  of  persons, 
might  have  first  made  known  the  existence  of  the  New 
A\'orld  to  the  people  of  Europe;  in  other  words,  there 
might  have  been  two  discoverers  or  e\en  more,  each  enti- 
tled to  the  honor,  — at  all  events  something  like  this  seems 
to  have  happened  as  to  America. 
The"sagas."  II.  Voyages  of  the  Northmen.  —  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  the  adventurous  seamen  of  northern  Europe  —  the 
Northmen,  as  they  are  called  —  were  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
There  are  still  in  existence  interesting  documents  written 
by  Northmen  who  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  and 
there  are  copies  of  many  similar  manuscripts  whose  origi- 
nals are  lost.  These  writings  are  called  "sagas."  Some 
of  them  relate  the  legends  of  kings  and  heroes;  others,  as 
those  which  describe  the  discovery  of  Vinland  or  America, 
represent  traditions  that  had  been  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  from  sagaman  to  sagaman  for  generations.  At 
length,  some  one  wrote  the  story  on  parchment,  and,  in  this 
way,  preserved  the  knowledge  of  these  wonderful  vo3'ages 
Credibility  of  for  the  use  of  Students  of  later  centuries.  The  space  of 
tiie  sagas.        |-ii;,.,g  ^hich  separated  the  first  of  these  expeditions  from  the 

*  Reeves  s 

Finding  of      period  of  the  oldest  written  saga  which  contains  any  men- 

Wineiand.       tion  of  a  far  western  land  is  about  that  which  separates 

the  founding  of  Plymouth  from  our  own  era.      It  would  be 

difficult  to  place  much  reliance  on  an  account  of  the  Pil- 
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grim  colonization  which  had  been  passed  on  orally  from 
man  to  man  for  all  this  time;  but  this  parallel  is  not  a 
precise  one,  for  the  sagamen  were  trained  to  remember, 
and  probably  recalled  facts  once  known  much  better  than 
men  have  been  able  to  do  since  writing  and  printing  have 
come  into  common  use.  When  all  has  been  said  in  their 
favor,  however,  it  still  remains  likely  that  the  sagamen  for- 
got or  misplaced  the  exact  details  of  these  far-off  voyages. 
It  is  also  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  the  sagas  relating  to  America  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  know  them  only 
through  copies  which  happened  to  be  preserved  in  other 
places.  The  loss  of  the  originals  is  especially  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  some  of  these  transcripts  contain  passages 
which  appear  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  copyist.  The 
most  detailed  account  of  the  voyages  to  America  is  con- 
tained in  a  saga,  usually  termed  the  "  Flatey  Book,"  which  Credibility  ol 
was  compiled  after  the  other  sagas  in  the  closing  years  d'^i."'"'^^ 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  document  the  finding  *  Reeves's 
of  Vinland  is  ascribed  to  a  man  named  Biarni.  All  the  ^^'"'^land. 
other  sagas  agree  in  the  statement  that  Leif,  the  son  of 
Eric,  discovered  Vinland  while  on  a  voyage  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland.  Moreover,  the  account  of  the  voyages  to 
Vinland  is  plainly  inserted  in  the  Flatey  Book,  as  it  has 
no  reference  to  what  goes  before  or  follows  ;  nor  is 
Biarni's  discovery  even  mentioned  in  any  other  Icelandic 
work  now  existing.  Students,  therefore,  are  compelled  to 
discredit  the  statements  in  the  Flatey  Book,  except  as  they 
agree  with  those  in  other  sagas.  The  slight  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  this  manuscript  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it 
is  this  saga  which  contains  the  most  detailed  accounts  of 
the  voyages  of  the  Northmen.  The  voyage 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Leif  Ericson  was  the  first   °f  ^eif  Eric- 

.       son.A.  D. 

Northman  to  see  Vinland,  and  that  he  made  this  voyage  m    jooo.  *  win- 

the  year  1000,  or  just  before,  as  it  was  made  in  the  same 

summer  in  which  another  Northman,  Gizur  by  name,  sailed 

from  Norway  to  Iceland;  and  the  date  of  the  latter's  voyage   ^0^^7,1,164; 
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IS  tolerably  well  ascertained.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
^'inland  was  some  part  of  North  xAmerica;  but  as  to  its 
exact  location,  there  is  no  definite  information. 

These  hardy  navigators  made  many  other  voyages  to 
Vinland;  but  gradually  they  ceased  coming,  and  all  mem- 
ory of  the  western  land  faded  away,  except  as  it  existed  in 
old  manuscripts  which  were  known  only  to  a  few  scholars. 

12.  English  and  French  Fishermen.  —  It  is  probable  that 
many  other  European  mariners  were  on  the  American  coasts 
before  1492  ;  but  of  their  voyages  there  is  not  even  as  much 
knowledge  as  there  is  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Northmen. 
Many  of  these  later  navigators  were  English  and  French 
fishermen  who  sailed  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  fish  for 
cod  off  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  It  is 
improbable  tliat  these  early \oyagers  realized  that  the  lands 
which  they  visited  were  portions  of  a  new  continent;  they 
thought  that  they  were  parts  of  the  European  and  the 
Asiatic  lands,  and  Greenland  is  so  represented  on  the 
maps  of  that  period. 

13.  Early  Geographical  Ideas.  — The  idea  that  the  earth 
was  spherical  in  shape,  and  not  flat,  as  had  been  taught  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  was  held  by  many  learned  men  among 
the  ancients.  For  instance,  Aristotle,  a  Greek  philosopher 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  observations  made 
during  eclipses  and  in  other  ways,  that  the  earth  was  round. 
This  theory  had  been  held  by  men  who  lived  before  Aris- 
totle;  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  novel 
when  he  wrote.  A  most  remarkable  statement  was  made 
on  the  subject  by  another  Greek  writer,  Eratosthenes,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  His  works  are 
lost,  but  according  to  Strabo,  a  Roman  geographer  (B.C. 
40-A.D.  60),  he  wrote:  "If  the  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  were  not  an  obstacle,  we  might  easily  pass  by  sea 
from  Iberia  to  India,  still  keeping  the  same  parallel,  the 
remaining  portion  of  which  occupies  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  circle,      liut  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  tem- 
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perate    zone    there    may  be   two    or    even    more   habitable 
earths." 

The  globular  theory  of  the  form  of  the  earth  was  preserved 
during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Arab  philosophers ;  it  also 
appears    from    time   to  time    in    the  writings    of  Christian 
authors.     For  instance,   the   "  Venerable  "   Bede,  an  early    Preservation 
English    historian,    and    Roger    Bacon,    one    of    England's   of 'he  theory 

,  r    ,  1-1  r  during  the 

earhest  and  one  of  her  greatest  thrnkers,  refers  to  it.     It   Middle  Ages. 

was   Bacon,  too,  who  first  interpreted  famous  passages  in   *Winsor's 

Seneca,  that  it  was  only  a  short  distance  from  Spain  to  the    .f"!","^', 
'  ■'  i  Markham  s 

Indies,  to  mean  the  distance  westward  across  the  Atlantic.  Columbus. 
This  interpretation  was  copied  by  Pierre  d'xAilly,  Bishop  of 
Cambray,  in  his  Imago  Mundi  (1410)  and  through  him  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Columbus.  But  it  is  probable,  as 
Professor  Bourne  has  pointed  out,  that  Seneca  had  in  mind 
an  eastern  and  not  a  western  voyage.  Columbus  was  also 
influenced  by  Seneca's  prophecy,  which  has  been  thus  turned  Seneca's 
into  English  by  Professor  Morris  Morgan  :  proptiecy. 

^  '  °  Medea,  ij6- 

379' 
In  the  dim  future  yet  shall  come  an  age 

When  Ocean  shall  unloose  us  from  his  bonds 

And  the  vast  Earths  lie  open  to  the  view; 

When  the  Sea,  yielding,  shall  disclose  new  Worlds, 

And  Thule  be  no  more  the  last  of  lands. 

It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  Columbus,  follow- 
ing Bacon  and  other  writers,  interpreted  these  passages  as 
referring  to  a  western  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
At  all  events,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  iiote  that  Ferdi- 
nand Columbus,  the  discoverer's  son,  wrote  on  the  margin 
of  a  copy  of  the  Medea  that  his  father  had  made  good  this 
prophecy  by  his  voyage  in  1492. 

14.    Ideas  of  Toscanelli,  Behaim,  and  Columbus.  —  Among 
other  scholars  who  took  an  interest  in  these   matters  was   Toscanelli 
an  Itahan,  Paolo  Toscanelli ;    to  him   Columbus  wrote  for  and  Coium- 
advice  (1474).     Toscanelli  responded  with  a  long  letter  ^.^yj 
illustrated  by  an  accompanying  map.     The  precise  date  on    Columbus. 
which  this  letter  reached  Columbus  and  the  impression  it 
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left  on  his  mind  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained;  certainly 
Toscanelli's  opinions  greatly  influenced  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  map  has  long  since  disappeared;  the  represen- 
tation of  it  gi\'en  herewith  is  simply  an  attempt  to  show 
the  relation  of  Toscanelli's  ideas  to  the  actual  fact.  There 
is,  howe\er,  a  map,  or  rather  a  globe,  which  presents  the 
ideas  of  the  period  just  preceding  the  discovery  of  America. 
'I'he  maker  was  j\Iartin  Behaim,  a  German  navigator,  who 
had    alread\'    sailed    along    the    shores   of    eastern  Africa; 

he  probably  com- 
pleted the  globe  in 
1492,  certainly  be- 
fore he  heard  of 
Columbus's  discov- 
ery. The  portion 
of  it  which  relates 
to  the  subject  in 
hand  is  here  repro- 
duced. Both  Be- 
haim and  Toscanelli 
greatly  underesti- 
mated the  size 
of  the  earth  ;  they 
T  ,,.  thought    that    it  was 

Toscanelli  ^ 

only  about  two  thirds 
as  large  as  it  really  is.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this 
miscalculation  arose;  they  knew  something  about  the  size 
of  the  continent  of  Asia;  they  had  no  conception  of  the 
great  masses  of  water  which  lie  between  western  Europe  and 
eastern  Asia.  One  result  of  this  error  was  to  place  T'lp^n 
(called  Cipango  on  Behaim's  globe)  somewhere  between  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Looking  at  the  facsimile  of  Behaim's  globe,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  what  it  was  that  Columbus  sought  to  accom- 
plish when  he  sailed  forth  on  his  great  voyage;  it  is  also 
easy  to  comprehend  how  he  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
had   fulfilled    his    purpose    and    had   reached   an  outlying 
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Asiatic  land  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  ofl  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  mistal^e  arose, 
or  Columbus  would  not  have  set  out  on  his  voyage.  Japan 
is  really  about  ten  thousand  miles  west  of  Europe; 
Columbus  maintained  that  it  was  only  three  thousand 
miles  west  of  the  Canaries.  It  was  dilTicult  to  procure 
men  and  vessels  for  the  shorter  voyage;  it  might  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  either  the  one  or  the  other  for  such 


Clough's 
Cnhtmbus, 


a  tremendous  venture  as  the  real  problem  demanded.  As 
it  was,  the  task  to  which  Columbus  set  himself  was  with 
out  precedent.  For  a  thousand  years  sage  men  had  believed 
the  earth  to  be  a  ball,  and  that  Asia  might  be  reached  by 
sailing  across  the  Sea  of  Darkness ;  until  Columbus  appeared, 
no  one  had  deliberately  set  forth  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
theory : 

What  if  \vise  men,  as  far  hack  as  Ptolemy, 

Judged  that  the  earth  like  an  orange  was  round, 

None  of  them  ever  said,  come  along,  follow  me. 
Sail  to  the  West  and  the  East  will  be  found. 
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15.    Columbus's  First  Voyage,    1492. — On   the    3d    of 

August,  1492,  the  little  fleet  of  three  vessels  passed  out  of 
the  roadstead  of  Palos;  on  August  24  and  25  the  triangular 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  was  in  sight;  and,  on  September  3, 
the  Canaries  were  behind  them.  Westward  they  sailed, 
wafted  along  by  light  easterly  breezes,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  calm ;  at  one  time  the  weeds  of  the  Sargasso  Sea 
were  around  them,  and  they  steered  northward  to  avoid 
them,  and  then  westward  again.  On  October  7,  after  they 
had  been  out  of  sight  of  land  for  more  than  a  month, 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  captain  of  the  Pinta,  induced 
the  admiral  to  change  the  course  of  the  fleet  to  the 
southwest.  It  was  well  that  he  did  so.  Had  the  vessels 
continued  longer  on  their  westerly  course,  they  would 
have  passed  north  of  the  Bahamas,  out  of  sight  of  land, 
have  become  involved  in  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  have  reached  the  American  shores  in  the  stormy 
region  of  the  Carolina  coasts.  As  it  happened,  however, 
on  the  evening  of  October  11,  Columbus  saw  a  light  in  the 
distance,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  Pinta,  which  was  in  ad- 
vance, made  land.  When  day  dawned,  the  land  was  in 
plain  sight;  it  proved  to  be  an  island,  called  by  the  Indians 
Guanahani ;  but  which  of  the  three  thousand  islands  and 
islets  of  the  Bahama  group  this  island  was,  no  one  knows, 
nor,  in  all  probability,  ever  will  know.  Sailing  thence, 
Columbus  reached  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  and, 
doubling  back  on  his  course,  discovered  the  island  of 
Santo  Domingo,  or  Espaiiola  (Little  Spain),  as  it  was 
called  at  the  time;  the  Indian  name  was  Haiti.  After 
many  adventures,  great  hardships,  and  imminent  dangers, 
Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  having  lost  his  largest  ship  off 
the  coast  of  Espahola.  At  Barcelona,  he  was  received  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  great  splendor.  He  had  most 
wonderful  stories  to  tell,  which  lost  nothing  in  the  telling; 
he  also  had  many  interesting  things  to  show  them, —  orna- 
ments of  gold,  curious  woods,  and,  above  all,  some  natives 
of  the  Indian  islands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ocean  Sea. 
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The  second  i6.    Columbus's  Later  Voyages. — A  large  expedition  was 

voyage,  1404.    ..^^  ^^^^^  ^[XeA  out,  aiul  Colunibus  sailed  at  the  head  of  a 

Columbus.        distinguished   conipanv  to  take   possession   of   the   magic 

islands;  but  his  later  career  was  not  fortunate.      There  was 

little  treasure  to  be  found  in  the  lands  first  occupied  by  the 

Spaniards,   and  Columbus's  despotic  temper,   well    suited 
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to  the  e\]ilorer,  proved  a  misfortune  to  the  founder  of  a 
colony.  Harshness  and  a  failure  to  fulfill  his  promises 
led  to  rebellion.  In  1496  he  returned  to  Spain  for  rein- 
forcements. On  this  voyage  he  had  explored  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Cuba  and  had  discovered  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 

The  year  1498  saw  him  again  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  time  he  pursued  a  more  southerly  route, 
reached   the  northeastern  corner  of  South  America,  and 
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found  himself  in  tiie  estuary  of  a  mighty  river,  —  the 
Orinoco.  The  new  land  was  plainly  no  outlying  island  of 
India,  for  the  river  was  continental  in  magnitude.  For  a 
while  Columbus  was  sorely  puzzled,  but  only  for  a  time. 
Suddenly,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  earth  was  not 
round  as  a  ball,  but  was  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  that  this 
mighty  river  flowed  down  from  the  terrestrial  paradise  which 
was  situated  at  the  stem  end.  I'o  gain  its  mouth  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  actually  sailing  up  hill !  I'hence 
he  sailed  northward  to  Santo  Domingo.  In  1 500  he  returned 
to  Spain  under  arrest,  to  answer  complaints  which  had  been 
made  against  him  by  the  Spanish  colonists. 

In  1502  he  was  once  more  in  the  West  Indies  in  search 
of  a  waterway  to  Cathay  between  Cuba,  which  he  still  be- 
lieved to  be  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  the  new 
continent  discovered  on  his  third  voyage.  He  coasted  the 
eastern  shores  of  Central  America  from  Honduras  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  he  found  no  strait  leading  to  China, 
but  he  heard  vague  rumors  of  a  great  body  of  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  land  along  which  he  sailed.  The  reports 
made  slight  impression  on  his  mind  ;  for  was  not  the  Indian 
Ocean  there? — if  only  one  could  reach  it.  At  last  he  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  find  the  waterway  and,  after  suffering 
great  hardships,  returned  once  again  to  Spain  and  there  died 
in  1506,  scarcely  noticed  by  his  contemporaries. 

17.  The  Cabot  Voyages,  1497,  1498. — Meantime,  other 
explorers  had  not  been  idle.  In  1497  John  Cabot,  born 
in  Italy,  but  living  in  Bristol,  England,  sailed  across  the 
North  Atlantic  under  a  license  from  Henry  VII,  the  first 
of  the  Tudor  kings.  He  made  land  far  to  the  north  of 
Columbus's  landfall,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence or,  perhaps,  even  farther  north,  near  Hudson  Bay, 
and  returned  in  safety  to  England.  Our  knowledge  of  his 
voyage  is  derived  from  the  study  of  the  official  docu- 
ments authorizing  the  expedition,  and  from  letters  writ- 
ten by  other  Italians,  then  in  England,  to  their  employers 
or  friends  in  Italy :  there  is  no  statement  from  John  Cabot 
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himself  now  known  to  scholars.  From  these  accounis  it 
is  possible  to  state  that  the  voyage  was  made  in  1497, 
and  that  John  Cabot,  and  not  his  son  Sebastian,  wa'  ':hc 
commander  ;  more  than  this  cannot  be  asserted  from  -on- 
temporar\'  evidence,  not  even  as  to  the  jirecise  point  ot  the 
I'hc  "  Cahot  American  shore  reached  by  the  great  navigator.  There  is 
in  Paris  a  large  engraved  map  which  is  snpposed  to  haxe 
been  made  bv  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  may  have  accompanied 
his  tather  in  1497,  or  may  have  remained  at  home  in  Bris- 
tol with  the  vounger  brothers.  A  rcdnced  sketch  of  a 
portion  of  this  map  is  given  herewith.  The  map  contains 
an  inscription,    attached    to    what    was    ]irobably    intended 


map."    \\'in- 
sor's  Air.cr- 
u-a.  III. 
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to  represent  Cape  Breton  Island,  that  this  was  the  first 
,'nil.  land  seen  — prima  ticrra  I'istci ;  a  legend  on  the  side  of 
'"  the  map  seems  to  say,  however,  that  the  landfall  was 
farther  north.  There  is  no  information  as  to  the  further 
doings  of  the  discoverer.  Other  accounts  of  the  wn'age 
contain  what  the  narrators  thought  thev  heard  Sebastian 
Cabot  say  many  years  later.  Perha])s  thev  misunderstood 
him  or  had  forgotten  his  exact  words  before  an  opportunity 
offered  to  write  them  down.  Whatever  the  reason  mav  have 
been,  these  later  accounts  do  not  .agree  with  the  statcincnls 
of  those  who  wrote  at  the  time.       It  is  also  supposed  that 
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the  Cabots  made  another  voyage  in  the  next  year,  149S, 
during  which  thev  coasted  the  shores  of  North  America  as 
far  south  as  Florida.  The  evidence  for  this  expedition  is 
very  vague   and  unsatisfactor)' ;   and   although   investigators 
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believe  it  to  have  been  undertaken,  they  are  silent  as  to 
the    details.      It   is    on    these    discoveries   of  John   Cabot, 
especially  on  those  of  1497,  that  the  English  based  their 
claim  to  the  right  to  colonize  North  America. 
Americus  1 8.    The  Naming  of  America.  —  Another   Italian  to  visit 

Vespucius.  America  at  cu  early  day  was  Americus  Vespucius,  whose 
name  is  spelled  in  so  many  different  ways  in  the  original 
accounts  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  the  real  Ves- 
pucius. In  one  place  it  is  given  as  Alberic,  again  it  appears 
h^mSCohwi-  as  Morigo,  and  again  as  Vespucci.  It  is  certain  that  there 
bus.  344.  was  a  man  named  Amerigo  Vespucci  or  Americus  Vespucius ; 

Nuc  )^o  &:  I15  partes  funt  latius  lun:ratnc/&:  alia 
quartapars  per  America  Vefputiucvt  in  fequenti 
bus  audietur  )inuenta  eft/qua  noii  video  cur  quis 
jure  vetet  ab  Americo  inucntore  fagacis  iiigenij  vi 
AmmV  ro  Amcrigen  quafi  Americi  terra  /  fiue  Americam 
ca  dicen<da:cu  &:  Europa  bC  Afia  a  mulieribus  fua  for 

tita  fintTiormna.Eius  fitu  bC  gentis  mores  ex  bis  hi 
vis  Americi  nauigationibus  qua;  fequuntliqaide 
intelUgidatur. 

Facsimile  of  Passage  in  the  Cosmographiac  Introductio 

that  he  visited  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  at  an 
early  time  ;  that  he  printed  an  account  of  what  he  saw  ; 
and  that  he  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  ser\'ice.  It  is 
also  certain  that  America  was  named  in  his  honor  ;  but 
not  much  more  is  really  known  as  to  his  connection  with 
American  history.  Some  writers  think  that  as  early  as  1497 
he  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Florida  even  as  far  north  as 
Chesapeake  Bay  ;  others  believe  that  this  early  expedition 
was  to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  ;  more  cautious 
His  letter  of  students  decline  to  recognize  any  jiarticular  voyage  as  having 
iS°4.    Old       ]3een   made  by  him.     It  happened,  howe\'er,  that  in    1^04 

South  Leaf-  ^  '  *  - 

lets,  X,  No.  5.    he  wrote  an  account  ot  his  experiences  in  the  New  World 
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for  the  perusal  of  an  Italian  friend  of  his.  This  paper  found 
its  way  to  a  little  college  which  Duke  Renf;  of  Lorraine 
had  established  at  St.  Di6  in  the  Vosges  Mountains.  There, 
in  1507,  it  was  printed  at  the  College  Press  with  an  intro- 
ductory part  entitled :  CosmographicE  Introductio.  This 
was  written  by  the  teacher  of  geography  in  the  college,  a 
man  named  Martin  Waldseemiiller,  who  preferred  to  be 
known  on  the  title-page  as  Hylacomylus.  It  is  probable 
that  before  writing  this  introduction  Waldseemiiller  con- 
sulted his  fellow-teachers,  among  whom  was  at  least  one 
admirer  of  Americus.  Whoever  may  have  first  suggested 
it,  the  Jiitroductio  contains  a  proposal  that  the  new-found 
world  should  be  named  America,  in  honor  of  the  person 
whom  Waldseemiiller  understood  had  discovered  it, —  re- 
taining Columbus's  names  for  the  islands  which  the  latter 
had  brought  to  light.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Waldseemiiller  and  his  comrades  designed  to  detract  from 
the  honor  due  to  Columbus.  Probably  they  knew  nothing 
of  his  voyage  to  the  Orinoco,  for  the  Spanish  government 
was  very  reticent  as  to  the  discoveries  made  by  its  mariners; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Americus  Vespucius 
knew  of  their  design.  The  proposed  name  found  favor 
before  long  and  was  placed  on  South  America  on  the 
maps  of  that  time.  Later,  when  it  became  certain  that 
the  American  continents  were  one  and  were  not  connected 
with  Asia,  the  name  spread  over  the  whole  New  World. 

19.  Discovery  of  the  Pacific,  1513.  — While  off  the  coast 
of  Central  America,  Columbus,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  31), 
had  heard  indistinct  rumors  of  a  great  body  of  water  to 
the  westward;  the  story  suggested  no  new  ocean  to  his 
mind,  as  Toscanelli  and  Behaim  agreed  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  not  far  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  along 
which  he  was  sailing.  It  was  reserved,  therefore,  for 
another  intrepid  explorer  to  associate  his  name  with  the 
great  ocean,  as  it  was  given  to  Americus  Vespucius  to 
connect  his  name  with  the  southern  continent  which  so 
inopportunely   appeared  where   water    should  have   been, 
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WiscoXune/  according    to   the    Columbian    theory.       This    courageous 

Jc  Balboa.  adventurer  was  \"asco  Nufuv  de    r!all)oa,    who    is    usually 

'^lmZ\\  '■■ill'^''-"'  Balboa  by  writers   of    l-aiglish  ;     he   is  more   accu- 

ch.  iii  ;  rateh-  known  to  his  Siianish  countr\-iiien  as  ^  asco  Nunez. 

Fiskos/i,j-  jjg  i^^^j   come    to   the   western   world    in  search  ol    easilv 

.■,V,VT.n,30J. 
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acquired  wealth,  and  found  himself  a  bankrupt  and  a 
rebel.  A  man  of  great  energy,  he  soon  became  the  leader 
of  rebels.  (_)ne  day,  while  on  a  foraging  expedition  not 
far  from  the  present  town  of  Colon  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  an  Indian  chief,  observing  the  greed  of  the  Span- 
iards for  gold,  told  them  that  be\ond  the  mountains  which 
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lay  inland  was  a  great  sea,  on  which  were  ships  like  those 
of  the  Europeans,  and  he  declared  that  the  lands  border- 
ing on  this  ocean  abounded  in  gold  and  silver.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  for  A'asco  Nunez  to  recruit  his  fortunes  and 
by  a  great  exploit  to  atone  for  his  treasonable  conduct.  On 
July  25,  15 13,  he  found  himself  on  the  crest  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, not  far  from  the  line  of  the  present  Panama  Rail- 
road. At  the  base  of  the  mountains  glittered  the  waters  of 
an  unknown  sea.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  extends  from 
west  to  eastj  the  new  sea  was  therefore  to  the  south  of  the 
isthmus.  Accordingly,  Vasco  Nufiez  called  it  the  Mar  del 
Sur,  or  South  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mar  del  Norte, 
as  the  Spaniards  termed  the  Caribbean.  For  a  long  time 
the  great  ocean  was  known  to  writers  of  English  as  the 
South  Sea,  but  now  it  is  generally  called  the  Pacific.  This 
name  was  given  to  it  by  a  Portuguese,  Fernando  da  Magal- 
haens,  whom  we  call  Magellan;  he  was  the  first  European 
to  reach  it  by  water  from  the  Atlantic. 

20.  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe. — The  Portuguese 
were  among  the  most  daring  seamen  of  that  time  ;  before 
Columbus  ventured  to  cross  the  Ocean  Sea,  some  of  them 
had  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  in  1497  one  of  their  greatest  captains, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sailed 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  reached  Calicut  in  India,  and 
returned  safely  home.  He  had  found  a  sea  route  to  India, 
which  Columbus  had  failed  to  accomplish. 

In  1500  another  Portuguese  mariner,  Gaspar  de  Corte- 
real,  gained  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  discovered  the 
entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
prove  to  be  a  waterway  leading  to  Cipango  and  Cathay. 
In  the  same  year,  still  another  Portuguese  navigator,  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral,  sailed  from  Portugal  for  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Steering  somewhat  to  the  westward  of 
Vasco  da  Gama's  track,  he  sighted  the  coast  of  Brazil  to 
the  southward  of  the  point  which  had  probably  been  dis- 
covered by  Spanish  voyagers  not  long  before. 
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Nineteen  years  later,  Magellan,  Portuguese  born  and  bred, 
but  now  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  in  quest  of  a  strait 
leading  to  the  South  Sea,  which  for  some  reason,  not  now 

clearly  ascertaina- 
ble, he  conjectured 
to  exist  south  of  the 
La  Plata  River.  On 
the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1520,  he 
emerged  from  the 
western  end  of  the 
strait  which  bears 
his  name  and  found 
himself  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Sailing  boldly 
across  that  great 
water,  he  discovered 
the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, where  he  was 
killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  the 
nati\es.  When  his 
fleet  left  Spain,  it 
had  numbered  five  vessels  ;  of  these  one  had  been  cast 
away,  another  had  been  carried  home  by  a  mutinous  crew, 
and  two  more  were  now  abandoned.  In  the  remaining 
vessel,  the  Victoria,  Magellan's  successor,  Del  Cano,  and 
the  survi\ors  of  the  three  crews  made  their  way  back  to 
Spain  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  circumnavigating 
the  world  for  the  first  time. 

21.  Florida,  1513.  —  In  15 13,  the  year  that  Vasco  Nunez 
discovered  the  Pacific,  another  Spaniard,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
an  able  and  energetic  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  sailed 
northward  and  westward  from  the  known  islands  of  the 
I>ahamas  to  seek  a  land  with  perfect  climate  and  abounding 
in  gold  and  si  her,  which  was  said  to  be  somewhere  in  that 
direction.     On  liaster  Sunday,  1513,  he  anchored  in  sight 
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of  the  coast  not  far  from  the  present  St.  Augustine.  He 
called  the  new  land  Florida,  from  the  Spanish  name  for 
Easter,  Pascua  Florida.  From  this  point  he  sailed  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  traced  the 
western  coast  as  far  north  as  Tampa  Bay. 

In   15  2 1    Ponce   de    Leon   again   sought    the    shores    of   First  attempt 
Florida  and  attempted  to  found  a  settlement  on  that  coast;   '°  '^"""'^  ^ 

,  ,  ,     ,     .         ,.  ^,.    ,  ,   .       colonvwithin 

but  the  venture  ended  m  disaster.       Siclcness  among  his   united 
men,    hostile    natives,    and   a   serious   wound    drove    him   States,  1521. 
back;  he  reached  Cuba  only  to  die.     Thus  ended  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States. 

22.  Mexico.  —  For  many  years  Cuba  was  regarded  as  a   Cuba  and 
peninsula  thrust  out  from  the  Asiatic  mainland;   in  1508      "'='^*™- 
Sebastian  de  Ocampo,  by  sailing  around  its  western  end, 
proved  it  to  be  an  island.     Its  conquest  was   soon  after 
undertaken,  and  accomplished  with  all  the  cruelty  belong- 
ing to  that  age.     As  the  Cuban  natives  could  not  provide 

the  amount  of  labor  required  by  the  Spaniards,  vessels  were 
sent  off  to  the  north  and  the  west  to  capture  slaves.     One  of 
these  slavers,  driven  far  from  its  course  by  winds  and  cur- 
rents, reached  the  coast  of  Yucatan  (1517).     This  region 
had  already  been  examined,  but  all  remembrance  of  the 
earlier  exploration  seems  to  have  disappeared.      Mexico   Conquest  of 
was  soon  discovered  and  its  conquest  intrusted  to  Her-   Mexico. 
nando  Cortez  and  his  adventurous  companions  (1519-21).    yi,„grixa 
The  story  of  this  wonderful  episode  lies  outside  the  limits   n,  ch.  vi ; 
of  this  work;  it  may  be  read  in  the  homely  words  of  Bernal   Prescoif  s 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  whose  Historia  Verdadera,  or  True  His-    pj^^s  True 
tory  of  the   Conquest,   has  been   admirably  rendered   into   History. 
English  by  Lockhart,   or  it  may  be   studied  in  the  more 
polished  pages  of  Prescott,  whose  work  is  largely  founded 
on  the  former. 

23.  The  Atlantic  Coast.  —  In    1520  a  Spaniard  named   Tiie  Atlantic 
Gordillo  traced  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  north-   "^°^5' .        ' 

sor  s  Amer- 

ward  as  far  as  South   Carolina   (1520).      Six  years   later   /ca,  11,  238- 
(1526)  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  led  an  expedition  of  five   241. 


Ijomez. 
W'iusor's 
Aint-rica,  1 1 
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Second  hundreiJ  persons,  among  them  a  few  negro  slaves,  to  Cliesa- 

attempted        peake  Ka\'  and  began  a  settlement  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
settlement,         ,  _       '  "^  ,,  ,      ,      i  ,       ■   ,         ■  r 

J. 26  hiter  Jamestown,      tever  attacked   the  colonists;   m  a  lew 

months  Ayllon  and  three  hundred  and, fifty  of   the   original 

five   hundred  were   dead.     The   survivors   abandoned   the 

enterprise  and  returned  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Voyage  of  Meantime,  not  earlier   than    1524,  nor  later  than   1526, 

Estavan  Ciomez,  one  of  the  mutineers  who  had  deserted 
Magellan  on  the  threshold  of  his  great  discovery,  is  sup- 

-:4i-  posed   to  have   sailed  along  the   eastern   coast    of    North 

America  from  Labrador  to  Carolina.  If  the  voyage  was 
made,  which  is  at  best  doubtful,  it  was  made  in  the  service 
of  the  Spanish  government. 

Veirazano's  24.  Tlie  Verrazano  Voyage,  1524. — ^ Giovanni  da  Ver- 
razano  was  a  native  of  Florence,  Italy.  In  1524  he  sailed 
for  the  American  coasts  under  the  auspices  of  Francis  I, 
king  of  France  and  the  bitter  enemy  of  Charles  V,  emperor 

The  map,  and  king  of  Spain.  Verrazano  sighted  land  somewhere 
near  Cape  Hatteras;  he  steered  southward  for  a  short  time, 
then  turned  northward  and  left  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 

ter,  Hart's       Nova  Scotia.      On  his  way  north  he  entered  New  York  and 

Coiitcmpora-     Newport  harbors.      The  documents  on  which  our  knowledge 

rics,  1,  No.  ^  •■ 

34;  Higgin-     of  this  \'oyage  rests  are  a  letter  which  Verrazano  on  his 
-£1-        return  wrote   to   the   French   king  and   a  map  which  his 
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son  s 


brother  Hieronimo  made  in  1529.    The  map  is  preserved  at 


plorcrs,  60- 
69;    Old 

SoHih  Leaf-     Rome.     Some  students  have  pronounced  the  letter  to  be  a 
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I,  (jcn.  Ser., 
No.  17. 


forgery,   and  have  argued  that  the   map   could  have  been 
constructed  from  the  accounts  of  other  e.\plorers.      At  the 
present  time,  however,  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  in 
the  genuineness  of  both  pieces  of  evidence. 
Naivaez  25.    Wanderings  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  1527-36.  —  Panfilo 

lands  on  the     ^^  Narvaez,  who  had  unsuccessfullv  endeavored  to  comijel 

coast  of  1  •  ■   1       1 

Florida,  1527.   Cortez  to  relinquish  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  resolved  to 

conquer  for  himself  another  golden  land  on  the  northern 

Journey  of       shores  of   the   Gulf   of   Mexico.      He  easily  obtained  the 

Ca  eza   e       necessary  authorization  from  the  Spanish  government,  and 

Vaca,  1528-  -"  1  o  > 

36.    Win-        in   1528  led  a  large  and  finely  equip])ed  expeditii^ii  ';o  the 
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southern  coast  of   the   present  United  States.      For  years  soi's  Amer- 

nothingmore  was  heard  of  this  formidable  army.     At  length  '^"'  "■  ^43; 

/         r\  I-      T  rr  r      t  t-    •  .  ,  ,,  Higtiinson's 

(1536)  one  of  the  ofhcers  of  the  expedition,  Alvar  Nunez  Explorers, 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  appeared  at  San  Miguel,  a  little  Spanish  73-96;  Old 


Soulh  Leaf- 
lets, XI, 
Ko.  I. 


settlement  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico;  with  him  were 
three  companions,  one  of  them  a  negro.  He  had  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  story  to  narrate:  for  years  he  and 
his  companions  had  wandered  from  one  Indian  settlement 
to  another,  regarded  in  one  place  as  "great  medicine 
men,"  in  another  as  extraordinary  curiosities.  He  had 
heard  remarkable  rumors  of  immense  herds  of  wild  cows 
—  the  buffalo  or  bison  of  North  America;  he  had  also  heard 
of  wonderful  cities  in  the  interior,  whose  doorways  were 
studded  with  precious  stones.  It  was  further  reported  to 
him  that  gold  and  silver  were  abundant  in  these  "seven 
cities  of  Cibola." 

Attracted  by  these  tales  of  treasure,  Mendoza,  the  viceroy    Friar  Marcos 
of   Mexico,   determined  to  ascertain   the  truth.     He  dis-   ^f '^^  ""'i  °^„ 

ihc  "  cities 

patched  on  this  errand  (1539)  a  certain  Friar  Marcos  de    1535.    -win- 

Nizza,  who  had  already  made  his  way  on  foot  from  Panama   sor's  Amer- 

to  Mexico.    Friar  Marcos  passed  the  desert  between  Mexico   '"'     '  '*''^" 
J-  480. 

and  the  pueblo  region  and  saw  one  of  the  pueblos  or  villages 
from  a  distance;  he  then  fled  for  his  life  and  reported  his 
doings  to  Mendoza.  On  first  reading  the  account  of  his 
journey,  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  his  veracity;  a  more  careful 
perusal  will  convince  the  student  that  the  worthy  friar  re- 
ported what  he  saw  with  accuracy,  and  carefully  separated 
the  accounts  of  what  he  actually  saw  from  the  stories  which 
he  had  gathered  from  the  natives  along  the  route.  His  con- 
temporaries, however,  exercised  no  such  discrimination; 
soon  Mexico  resounded  with  most  marvellous  tales  of  the 
magnitude  and  magnificence  of  these  cities  in  the  interior. 
26.  Coronado's  Expedition,  1540-42.  —  A  great  army  was 
immediately  fitted  out  to  conquer  this  wonderful  land; 
the  commander  was  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  who  set  pueblos. 
forth  abundantly  supplied  with  everything  needful  for  the  ^,^"^"^^  jj 
successful   accomplishment  of  the  great  enterprise.     The   480-498; 
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army,  with  its  baggage  train,  was  too  large  to  move  rapidly, 
and  Coronado,  clad  in  gilded  armor,  went  on  in  advance 
with  a  large  force  of  mounted  men.  He  reached  and  con- 
quered pueblo  after  pueblo,  but  found  no  gold.  These 
great  Indian  villages,  which  are  so  full  of  instruction 
and  interest  for  the  modern  archa;ologist  and  ethnologist, 
were  equally  full  of  disappointment  for  the  Spanish  con- 
querors. The  cities  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  were 
merely  Indian  pueblos  of  sunburned  clay ;  nor  were  they  as 
large  as  had  been  reported,  for  Friar  Marcos  had  been 
deceived  by  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  atmosphere  in  those 
arid  regions,  which  makes  distant  objects  appear  far  larger 
than  they  really  are.  The  jeweled  doorways  pro\'ed  to  be 
the  hatchways  leading  from  the  flat  roof  of  the  pueblos  into 
the  rooms  beneath ;  they  were  ornamented  with  the  rough 
gem  stones  of  the  Rockies  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood. 
Gold  was  not  to  be  found,  but  report  said  that  Indians  liv- 
ing to  the  northward  possessed  it.  Northward,  therefore, 
went  Coronado  and  a  portion  of  his  gallant  band :  they 
came  across  herds  of  wild  cows  so  vast  that  they  could  not 
penetrate  through  them ;  they  also  crossed  immense  tree- 
less plains  devoid  of  all  landmarks  to  guide  the  traveller. 
The  best-mounted  men,  who  pushed  on  ahead  of  the  others, 
probably  reached  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present  state 
of  Nebraska.  Everywhere  the  same  hopeless  tale, —  there 
was  no  gold.  The  great  expedition  returned  to  Mexico, 
to  the  disappointment  and  dismay  of  e\ery  one,  and  Coro- 
nado, broken-hearted,  disappears  from  historv.  Since  his 
time,  however,  there  probably  have  alwavs  been  white  men, 
traders  or  missionaries,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
present  United  States.  While  on  the  return  journey  to 
Mexico,  an  Indian  woman  ran  away  from  Coronado's  ex- 
pedition; nine  days  later  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  another 
band  of  Spaniards,  —  men  belonging  to  De  Soto's  army, 
which  had  marched  overland  from  the  Atlantic  slope. 

27.    De  Soto's  Expedition,  1539-43.  —  Hernando  de  Soto 
had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ruthless  conquest  of 
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Peru,  which  has  indelibly  blackened  the  memories  of  the 
Pizarro  brothers.  In  1539  he  landed  on  the  western  coast 
of  Florida.  He  had  with  him  five  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  magnificently  equipped  for  the  conquest  of  another 
Peru  or  another  Mexico.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three 
years  he  and  his  followers  wandered  along  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  AUeghanies  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  Virginia;  thence  across  the  mountains  and 
southward  and  westward  to  Mobile  Bay;  from  that  point, 
proceeding  northward,  they  reached  the  Mississippi  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Vicksburg.  There  they 
crossed  the  great  river,  and  some  of  them  penetrated 
westward  nearly  as  far  as  the  line  of  Coronado's  return 
journey.  De  Soto  died,  and  the  survivors  of  his  expedition 
built  boats  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  voyaged  down 
that  stream,  coasted  the  shores  of  Texas,  and  reached  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  Like  Coronado's  men, 
they,  too,  had  found  no  treasure.  Nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  attend  these  early  Spanish  explorations 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  United  States.  In 
1562  there  was  not  a  Spanish  colonist  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States,  except  possibly  in  the  far  south- 
west. We  must  now  turn  to  their  earliest  rivals  in  America, 
—  the  French. 

28.  The  French  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  1534-41.  —  The 
Spaniards  confined  their  early  efforts  mainly  to  the  country 
south  of  Delaware  Bay;  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  more  active  in  the  northern  regions.  French  fishermen 
had  frequented  the  seas  off  Newfoundland,  but  the  first 
voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  of  which  we  have 
authentic  information  was  made  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534. 
Sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  between  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  he  first  explored  the  southern  coast  of 
that  desolate  land  and  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with 
its  sterility;  he  then  steered  southward  and  discovered 
Prince  Edward  Island,  which  he  named  Isle  St.  Jean; 
thence  westward  and  northward  to  a  harbor  where  the  heat 
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of  the  Canadian  summer  was  so  great  that  he  named  it  Baie 
des  Chaleurs.  Passing  on,  he  descried  the  island  of 
Anticosti,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  waterway  which  he 
hoped  would  prove  to  be  the  long-sought-for  northwestern 
passage  to  India  and  Cathay.  The  season  was  now  too  far 
ad\anced  to  prosecute  further  discoveries  in  these  northerly 
latitudes,  and  he  returned  to  France. 

The  next  year  (1535  )  Cartier  was  again   in  the  Gulf  of 

St.  Lawrence.  This 
time  he  sailed  boldly 
between  Anticosti 
and  r,abrador,  passed 
the  heights  on  which 
(Quebec  now  stands, 
and  proceeded  west- 
ward and  southward 
until  his  further  prog- 
ress toward  China 
was  barred  by  a  rocky 
barrier,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the 
I.achine  Rapids.  On 
the  northern  bank 
was  a  high  steep 
hill  which  Cartier 
named  Mount  Royal. 
.■\round  its  base,  the 
head  of  navigation  from  the  sea,  there  has  grown  up  a 
thriving  town,  —  Montreal.  Cartier  wintered  on  shipboard 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  he  now  knew  to  be  a  river  : 
in  the  following  spring  he  returned  to  France. 

An  attempt  was  made  (1540-41)  to  plant  a  colony  or 
trading  post  on  the  banks  of  this  great  ri\er:  but  misfor- 
tunes crowded  fast  upon  the  venture,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
The  French  next  sought  a  more  genial  clime  and  planted  a 
colony  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  United 
States. 


Cartier 
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29.    The    Huguenot    Colonies,     1555-65.  —  Gaspard    de   Coiignys 
Coligay,  the  leader  of  the  French  Protestants  or  Hugue-   '^'^"^' 
nots,   determined  to   found  a  colony  in  the  New  World. 
After  a  disastrous  attempt  in  South  America,   he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  what  is  now 
the    United   States.       In    1562    Jean    Ribault,    a    gallant    Ribauit's 
Huguenot  seaman  of    Dieppe,    sailed  from  France  on  a   ™'°"y  °" 
voyage   of    exploration  and  discovery.      On  May  Day  of   sound,  1562 
that  year  he  entered  the  estuary  of  the  St.  John's  River   Parkman's 
in  Florida,    naming   it  the    River  of    May.      Thence    he   ^"""^,^-  33- 
sailed    northward    along   the    shore,    finding    the    natives   son's  Ex- 
everywhere   friendly,    the   land    and    the    climate   all  that  plovers,  143- 
could  be  desired,  and  the  prospect  of  gold  excellent, —  at   '^'' 
least  he  and  his  comrades  persuaded  themselves  that  all 
the  signs  pointed  to  an  abundant  supply  of  treasure.     Some 
of  his  men  volunteered  to  remain  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Royal  Sound,  where  they  then  were,  to  hold  the  country  for 
the  king  of  F'rance  until  Ribault  should  return  with  recruits 
and  supplies.      The  story  of  this  ill-starred  colony  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  narratives  in  American  history,  and 
has   been  related  by  Francis  Parkman  with  the  accuracy 
and  the  literary  skill  which  are  so  wonderfully  combined 
in  his  works. 

Two  years  passed  away,   and  again  a  French  fleet  ap-   The  colony 

preached  the  Carolina   coasts   (1^64).     This   expedition,    on'heR'^^^'' 
...         ,    ,       ,  ,  of  M^y.  15''- 

which  was  designed  to  occupy  the  country,  was  commanded    parkman's 

by  Rene  de  Laudonniere,  a  man  of  honor,  though  an  in-   /"/f/ivvj,  48 
efficient  commander.     Finding  Ribauit's  colonists  gone,  he   ^^' ,   '"  ^ 
steered  southward  from  Port  Royal  Sound  and  founded  his   nes,  I,  No. 
settlement  on  the  southern  bank  of    the    River   of    May.    36;  Higgm- 
The  colonists  built  a  well-designed  fort,  which  they  named  pi„,.^,,.s  i^q- 
Fort  Caroline  in  honor   of   the  young  king,   Charles   IX.    i66- 
The  history  of  this  colony  was  one  series  of  misfortunes 
due  to  the  character  of  the  settlers  and  to  the  inefficiency 
of  their  leaders.     Starvation,  unfortunate  conflicts  with  the 
natives,  and  mutiny  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion.    Some  of  the  mutineers  sailed  away  to  devastate  and 
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plunder  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
they  gave  the  Spaniards  the  first  information  of  the  existence 
of  the  colony  on  the  River  of  JNIay. 

30.  Destruction  of  the  French  Colony,  1565.  —  The  Span- 
iards were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  learned  of  this  French 
settlement  on  the  St.  John's  River,  and  well  might  they 
apprehend  danger.  The  Florida  peninsula  formed  one  side 
of  the  channel  through  which  the  Spanish  fleets  frequently 
passed  on  their  way  to  Spain,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  ]Mexico.  Several  vessels  had  been  lost  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  or  on  the  islands  which  fringe  its  shores;  but  all 
attempts  to  occupy  this  region  had  hitherto  been  futile.  It 
had  been  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  found  a 
settlement  when  news  of  the  Huguenot  colony  reached 
Spain,  and  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  had  already  begun 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  search  for  his  son,  whose  ship 
had  been  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  Florida.  He  was  now 
strongly  reinforced  and  directed  to  destroy  the  French  set- 
tlements. A  curious  chain  of  circumstances  favored  this 
design. 

August,  1565,  saw  the  gallant  English  seaman.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  voyaging  homeward  from  the  West  Indies  (p.  47). 
He,  too,  had  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Frenchmen, 
and  entered  the  St.  John's  River  to  see  how  his  fellow- 
Protestants  were  getting  on.  Discovering  their  desperate 
plight,  he  sold  them  one  of  his  four  vessels  at  their  own 
valuation,  and  took  in  payment  their  heavy  guns,  no  longer 
of  use  to  them,  as  they  were  determined  to  abandon  the 
fort.  Hawkins  then  sailed  away,  and  the  colonists  were  to 
follow  in  a  short  time.  Before  the  day  of  their  departure 
arrived,  however,  Ribault  entered  the  river's  mouth  w'ith 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  This  was  on  the  ^Sth  or  29th 
of  August.  For  a  moment  all  seemed  bright  at  Fort  Caro- 
line; "but,  how  oftentimes,"  wrote  Laudonniere,  "mis- 
fortune doth  search  and  pursue  us,  e\'en  when  we  think  to 
be  at  rest."  On  the  4th  of  September,  Menendez,  with  the 
leading  portion  of  his  fleet,  sailed  into  the  anchorage  of 
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Ribault's  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Uncertain  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  French,  he  passed  out  to  sea  again ; 
soon  Ribault  followed  him  with  nearly  all  the  vessels  and 

found  the  Spaniard  landing  his  colonists  and  stores  at  St.  Founding  of 

Augustine  on  a  lagoon  not  far  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  •'''■  Augus- 

St.  John's.     Ribault  failed  to  seize  this  decisive  moment  and  stru'ction  of 

sailed  away  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity.    A  hurri-  tiie  French 

cane  drove  his  fleet  to  the  southward  and  cast  his  vessels  on  *''^'^'  '''"'^ 

the  sandy  shores  of  Florida.     Menendez,  on  his  part,  used  winsor's 

his  advantages  to  the  utmost.     Marching  overland,  he  sur-  America,  11, 

prised  and  captured  Fort  Caroline  with  most  of  its  inmates,  ^  °--i"  • 

^  .     ^  Parkman  s 

and  returning  to  St.  Augustine  intercepted  the  bands  of  Pwneers, 
shipwrecked  and  starving  French  seamen  as  they  were  pro-  131-150- 
ceeding  along  the  shore  to  their  countrymen.  In  a  short 
time  nearly  all  the  Frenchmen  were  dead  or  on  their  way 
to  Spanish  prisons.  "Say  to  him,"  so  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain  ordered,  "  that  as  to  those  he  has  killed,  he  has  done 
well;  and  as  to  those  he  has  saved,  they  shall  be  sent  to 
the  galleys." 

31.  The  Elizabethan  Seamen. — ^  The  discoveries  of  the  The  English 
Cabots  appear  to  have  aroused  slender  interest  in  England  seamen, 
at  the  time.  English  fishermen  still  frequented  the  fishing 
stations  off  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  the  years  1530-40 
William  Hawkins  and  other  English  inariners  made  several 
slave-trading  voyages  to  the  western  world;  but  it  is  with 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  modern  English  mari- 
time enterprise  really  begins. 

The  earliest  of  this  new  race  of  English  seamen  was  John  John 
Hawkins  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  extreme  western  coun-    Hawi^ms's 

vova.P'es 

ties  of   England,   and  noted  for  the  hardihood  and  good   1-62-67. 

fortune  of  its  mariners.      Inspired,  perhaps,  by  the  success   Winsor's 

of  his  uncle,  he  sailed  with  three  vessels  for  the  Guinea   '' ""'"<^"' 
'  60-64; 

coast  (1562);    there   he  procured  three  hundred  negroes,  *Hart's  Cmi- 

most  of  whom  he  carried  safely  to  Santo  Domingo;  the  temporaries, 

Spaniards  were  glad  to  secure  slaves  at  reasonable  rates,  and  Hi^inson's 

Hawkins  returned  to  England  with  valuable  cargoes.     The  Explorers. 
venture  was  so  profitable  that  in  1564  he  again  set  forth. 
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On  this  second  voyage  he  had  four  \essels :  the  Jesus, 
Solomon,  To^t-r,  and  S7ooIIoki.  The  first  of  these  names 
seems  to  be  a  carious  one  for  a  sla\er;  but  in  those  days 
men  saw  no  e\'il  in  the  slave  traffic.  Hawkins  was  a  man 
of  religious  instincts,  he  directed  his  men  "to  ser\e  (lod 
daily,"  and  liad  religious  ser\ices  twice  each  day  on  his 
own  ship.  This  second  \oyage  also  proved  very  profitable, 
and  it  was  on  Jiis  homeward  way  that  he  called  at  Fort 
Caroline  and  succored  tlie  T'rench  colonists  (p.  46).      His 

thirtl  voyage  (1567)  was  not  so 
fortunate :  the  Spaniards  at- 
tacked his  fleet,  treacherously, 
—  as  he  maintained,  —  and 
he  escaped  with  only  two  of 
his  five  vessels.  Among  his 
commanders  was  Francis 
Drake,  also  a  mariner  of  Dev- 
onshire. The  exents  of  that 
unhappy  day  were  always 
present  to  Drake  and  drove 
him  on  to  take  such  vengeance 
as  few  men  have  e\er  had  on 
their  enemies;  for  a  hundred  years  he  was  known  to 
Spanish  writers  as  "The  Dragon." 
Drake  in  the  32.  Drake's  Voyage  around  the  World.  —  Drake  made 
p.-icific  157S.  ^|.|j.gg  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  years  1S70-7  ;.  In 
Amcriia,\\\,  1577  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  four  vessels  on  a  more 
"5-73;  ad\enturous  cruise  than  any  Englishman  had  hitherto  un- 

templranei.  ^'ertaken.  His  destination  was  ostensibly  Egypt;  in  reality 
I,  No.  30.  lie  had  concei\ed  the  daring  project  of  sailing  through  the 
Strait  of  Magehan  to  attack  the  unprotected  Spanish  settle- 
ments on  the  western  shores  of  America,  and  perhaps  to 
capture  a  treasure  ship  on  its  way  from  Peru  to  Panama. 
Three  of  his  vessels  were  either  wrecked  before  he  reached 
the  Pacific  or  were  carried  home  to  England  by  their  faint- 
hearteil  crews.  In  the  fourth  vessel,  the  Pelican,  he  entered 
the    Pacific   Ocean  in  October,    15 78.     Sailing   into   port 


John  Hawkins 
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after  port,  he  gathered  an  immense  booty  from  the  vessels 
at  anchor  in  the  several  harbors,  and  from  the  terrified 
people  on  shore;  from  one  vessel  he  took  fifteen  hundred 
bars  of  silver.  He  then  sailed  in  pursuit  of  a  treasure  ship, 
the  galleon  Cacafuego,  of  whose  recent  departure  some 
unwitting  Spaniard  had  told  him.  He  came  up  with  her 
before  long  and  secured  twenty-six  tons  of  silver  and  eighty 
pounds  of  gold,  besides  coined  money  and  plate;  he  re- 
turned the  captain  of  the  galleon  "a  little  linen  "  and  a  few 
necessaries  and  let  him  go.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
return  home  by  the  route  by  which  he  had  come;  the 
Spaniards  would  carefully  guard  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
Drake  therefore  sailed  northward  along  the  western  shores 
of  North  America,  until  the  ropes  of  his  vessel's  rigging 
became  stiff  with  ice  in  the  month  of  June.  From  this 
high  northerly  latitude  he  turned  back  and  cleaned  and 
repaired  his  vessel  at  some  port  of  California  not  far  from 
the  Golden  Gate,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  He  then  sailed  for  England  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Pelican  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish vessel  to  enter  the  Pacific,  and  Drake  was  the  first 
commander  to  carry  his  ship  around  the  world. 

33.    Sir   Humphrey  Gilbert.  —  Drake's  voyage    was   the   Sir 
most  daring  adventure  of  the  time ;  but  there  were  many 
other  intrepid  English  mariners.     Among  other  adventurous   Hi, 
spirits  were  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  his  kinsman,  Walter   ^'-^'/''' 
Ralegh.     Gilbert  sailed  three  times  for  America,  but  ill 
fortune   attended   him.     On  his  third  voyage   (1583),   he 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  but  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  mainland  was  disastrous;  and  on  his  return  home 
the  vessel  in  which  he   embarked   foundered  Avith  all  on 
board.     Our  poet  Longfellow,  following  Hakluyt's  account, 
has  immortalized  this  incident: 

Beside  the  helm  he  sat: 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand. 
"  Fear  not,"  he  cried,  "  Heaven  is  as  near 
By  water  as  by  land." 


Humphrey 
Gilbert,  1583. 
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34.  The  Ralegh  Colonists,  1584-90. — Gilbert's  patent 
was  transferred  to  his  lialf-brotlier,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  now 
high  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  favor.  Ralegh  himself  never 
\isited  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  but  these  expedi- 
tions are  rightlj'  associated  with  his  name,  as  he  planned 
them  and  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  funds  to  fit  them 
out.  The  first  expedition  (15S4)  was  designed  for  ex- 
ploration with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  suitability  of 
the  American  lands  for  settlement  by  Europeans.  The 
leaders  were  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe,  who 
explored  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  Indians 
cordially  welcomed  them.  They  speedily  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  reported  the  new  land  to  be  "the  most  plentiful, 
sweet,  fruitful,  and  wholesome  of  all  the  world."  The 
natives  they  described  as  "  void  of  all  guile  and  treason, 
and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Golden  .Age." 
This  wonderful  region  was  named  Virginia,  and  Ralegh 
was  knighted  for  his  trouble  and  expense. 

In  1585  Ralegh  fitted  out  seven  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  fought  the  gallant 
fight  in  X\\%  Revenge  "of  the  one  and  the  fifty-three,"  splen- 
didly turned  into  verse  by  Lord  Tennyson  from  Ralegh's 
graphic  description.  Ralph  Lane,  a  man  of  administrative 
capacity,  was  to  govern  the  colony  when  it  was  once  settled 
in  Virginia;  among  the  settlers  were  Thomas  Cavendish,  a 
great  navigator,  and  Thomas  Hariot,  a  scientific  man,  who 
invented  the  present  notation  in  algebra.  The  colonists, 
over  one  hundred  in  number,  established  themselves  on 
Roanoke  Island  and  soon  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
natives.  Like  the  earlier  Spanish  and  French  settlers, 
they  were  anxious  to  find  gold,  and  refused  to  engage 
in  ordinary  agricultural  labor.  Starvation  stared  them 
in  the  face,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake,  voyaging  homeward 
from  one  of  his  later  expeditions  to  the  West  Indies, 
visited  the  settlement  and  carried  them  home  with  him; 
this  was  in  the  summer  of  15S6.  Not  many  weeks  after- 
wards, Grenville  again  reached  Virginia  with  recruits  and 
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supplies.  He  found  Roanoke  Island  abandoned  and  re- 
turned to  England,  leaving  fifteen  men,  with  two  years' 
provisions,  to  hold  the  post  for  England's  queen. 

Ralegh's  means   were    insufficient   for   these    continual 
demands;  he  summoned  to  his  aid  a  body  of  merchants 
and  men  of  influence,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  later 
Virginia  Company.     They  fitted  out  a  large  expedition  to   "The  Lost 
make  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of   Chesapeake   Bay,   as      '^''"^w- 
Roanoke  Island  seemed  to  be  an  undesirable  spot  (1587).    sor's  ^»zcr- 
Disaster  attended   the    colonists    from    the    moment   they   ''^<^.  m.  "3- 
reached  America.     For  some  unexplained  reason  they  were   \^^^  £^5'"" 
landed   on   Roanoke  Island   instead   of   on   the   shores  of  pUrers,  189- 
Chesapeake   Bay,    and  John  White,    the  governor  of  the   ^°°- 
colony,  returned  to  England  in  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
him  over.     The  need  must  have  been  urgent,  since  he  left 
in  Virginia  his  wife,   his   daughter,  and  his  little  grand- 
daughter, Virginia  Dare,   the  first  child  born  of   English 
parents  in  America.      He  again  reached  Roanoke  Island  in 
1590  and  found  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  colonists, —  only 
the  abandoned  houses  and  a  word  cut  in  the  bark  of   a 
tree.     They  were  never  seen  again,  and  all   attempts  to 
account  for  their  disappearance  have  proved  to  be  little 
more  than  bare  conjectures.     White's  earlier  return  had 
been  prevented  by  the   necessity  of    defending  England 
against  the  efforts  of  Philip  of  Spain  to  conquer  the  strong- 
hold of  aggressive  seamen. 

35.  The  Spanish  Armada,  1588. — The  Spanish  govern-  Cause  of  the 
ment  had  good  reason  to  be  anxious.  For  years  the  in-  contest  with 
domitable  sea  dogs  of  England  had  attacked  her  colonies 
at  a  time  when  the  two  countries  were  at  peace.  Spain's 
existence  as  a  sea  power  depended  in  great  measure  on  the 
supply  of  treasure  which  she  received  from  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  Mexico;  the  mariners  of  England  were  yearly 
becoming  more  and  more  active  in  America,  and  in  Europe 
they  were  constantly  threatening  her  communications  be- 
tween the  Spanish  peninsula  and  her  armies  fighting  with 
her  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.     Many  of  the 


Spain. 
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disputes  between  the  two  nations  grew  out  of  their  religious 
differences,  and  the  religious  quarrel  greatly  complicated 
their  contests,  even  when  it  did  not  cause  them.  Philip 
II  determined  to  send  a  great  fleet  —  the  Spanish  Armada 
—  against  England;  it  was  to  con\oy  a  body  of  veteran 
soldiers  under  the  Prince  of  Parma  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  these,  with  the  soldiers  brought  in  the  ships  from 
Spain,  were  expected  to  be  suliicient  to  conquer  England. 
The  fate  of  the  Spanish  monarcln'  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
English  freedom  on  the  other,  hung  in  the  balance.  In 
the  presence  of  such  mighty  issues,  the  few  luiglish  colo- 
nists in  Virginia  could  receive  scant  attention, —  e\ery 
man  and  every  ship  was  required  for  the  defense  of  the 
English  nation  and  institutions. 
Coming  of  The  Spanish  Armada  should  have  left  port  in  15S7,  but 

the  Armada.     Drake  dashed  into  the  harbors  of  Spain  and  burned   the 
storeships,    without    which    the    Armada    could    not    sail : 
"Singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard,"  he  jocosely  called  it. 
Destruction      At  length,  in  1588,  the  "Invincible  Armada"  appeared  off 
of  the  the  coast  of  England,      The  Spanish  vessels  were  somewhat 

■  '""  ^'  larger  than  the   English  ships,  but  not  so  much   larger  as 

South  Leaf-  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the  case :  the  most 
lets,\\.v,o.  important  difference  in  the  ^"essels  themselves  was  in  the 
much  greater  nianageableness  of  the  English  ships,  —  thev 
were  shorter  and  less  encumbered  above  water.  iNIoreover, 
the  English  vessels  were  much  the  heavier  armed.  The 
greatest  difference,  however,  was  in  the  crews  of  the  two 
fleets:  the  Spanish  vessels  were  manned  chietlv  bv  soldiers, 
and  their  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  had  had  little  ser- 
vice at  sea ;  the  English  ships,  on  the  contrar\',  were  manned 
largely  by  volunteers  from  the  seafaring  people  of  the  coast 
towns;  they  were  led  by  men  who  had  been  fighting  and 
beating  Spaniards  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  world  has 
never  seen  better  sea  fighters  than  Hawkins  and  Drake, 
Frobisher  and  Grenville,  Cavendish  and  Ralegh.  Not 
only  were  the  heavier  guns  of  the  English  better  served 
than  was  the  lighter  artillery  of  the  Spaniards;  the  superior 
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speed  of  the  English  vessels  gave  their  commanders  the 
power  to  take  such  distances  as  suited  their  own  armament. 
The  very  winds  blew  in  England's  favor,  and  storms  con- 
tinued the  work  of  destruction  so  hardily  begun  by  Drake 
and  his  incomparable  "Men  of  Devon."  Some  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  which  escaped  the  English  guns  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  their  crews  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Irishmen.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Spanish  ships  which  entered  the  English  Channel, 
only  fifty-four  returned  to  Spain.  The  sea  power  of  Eng- 
land was  established,  and  Englishmen  might  found  colo- 
nies in  the  unoccupied  parts  of  America  in  comparative 
security.  The  breaking  of  Spain's  naval  power  is,  there- 
fore, an  incident  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  English  colonies.  The  period  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration closes  with  this  great  achievement,  and  the 
period  of  English  and  French  colonization  begins. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 
§  II.   The  Nokthmen 

a.  Read  the  sagas  and  draw  a  parallel  between  them  and  the  Gre- 
cian myths  of  the  wanderers. 

b.  Discuss  the  credibility  of  both. 

c.  Compare  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  with  the  early  explorations 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

§§  13,  14.   Early  Geographical  Ideas 

a.  What  proofs  that  the   earth  was  round  were  discovered  by  the 
ancients  ? 

b.  What    further    facts    can    you    ascertain     about    Toscanelli    and 
Behaim? 


§§  14,  15.   Columbus 

a.  In  what  did  Columbus's  greatness  consist  ? 

b.  Name  at   least   four  important   inventions   or   discoveries  which 
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closed  the  Middle  Ages,  and  show  how  each  of  them  affected  Colum- 
bus's undertaking. 

c.  Of  \\'hat  world  changes  were  Columbus's  discoveries  the  cause  ? 

d.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  tracks  of  Colum- 
bus's four  voyages  and  the  lands  which  he  visited,  putting  dates  upon 
each. 

§  17.   The  Cabot  VovAoiis 

a.  What  event  opened  the  way  for  England's  colonial  empire,  and 
what  events  rendered  its  firm  foundation  possible? 

b.  Does  the  text  of  this  history  confirm  or  disprove  the  proposition : 
"  History  is  a  collection  of  problems,  not  a  statement  of  facts"  ?  Prove 
by  quotations. 

c.  What  is  the  chief  task  of  the  student  of  original  material  ? 

§  iS.   The  N.iiHNG  of  America 

a.  Is  the  name  of  a  continent  a  matter  of  real  importance  ?  Give 
your  reasons. 

b.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  tracks  of  all  Italian 
seamen  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  and  the  lands  they  discovered, 
putting  upon  every  track  and  every  region  the  name  and  date. 

c.  Explain  fully  (by  recitation)  the  map  that  you  have  made. 

§§    19,  20.     CIRCU^INA^'IG,A.TION    OF   THE    Gl.OBE 

a.  When  did  the  Pacific  Ocean  first  become  important  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world?     Why? 

b.  What  long  voyages  preceded  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe? 
What  discovery  was  made  by  each  voyager  ? 

c.  In  what  relation  does  each  of  these  voyages  stand  to  Columbus 
or  to  his  actual  achievement? 

d.  Represent  in  colors  all  these  voyages  upon  an  Outline  Map  with 
names  and  dates. 

e.  Explain  fully  (by  recitation)  the  map  that  you  have  made. 

§§  21,  22.   Florida  and  Mexico 

a.  Keep  in  note-book  a  list  of  the  different  possessors  of  Florida 
from  1513  to  present  time,  giving  to  each  date  and  manner  of  acquisi- 
tion. 

b.  What  is  meant  by  "  strategic  importance  "  ?  Has  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  strategic  importance? 

c.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  territorial  changes 
noted  in  answer  to  question  a. 
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§§  23,  24.  The  Atlantic  Coast 

a.  What  effect  did  Verrazano's  voyage  have  on  the  Spanish  claim 
to  Atlantic  coast  regions? 

li.  By  whom,  and  when,  were  about  the  same  things  done,  and  with 
what  results? 

c.    What  further  facts  can  you  ascertain  about  Verrazano? 

§§  25-27.   The  Southwest 

a.  How  much  of  these  sections  is  a  connected  story?  Trace  it 
upon  an  Outline  Map  and  tell  it. 

b.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  wanderings  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  of  Friar  Marcos,  of  Coronado,  of  De  Soto.  Explain 
fully  (by  recitation)  the  map  you  have  made. 

c.  What  importance  had  each  event  mentioned  in  these  sections  in 
establishing  the  Spanish  claim  to  North  America? 

§§  24,  28-30.     The  French  in  North  America 

a.  "  P'rench  history  is  always  dramatic."  Prove  or  disprove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  Place  this  assertion  as  a  heading  in  note-book, 
and  enter  under  it  the  character  of  the  various  events  in  which  the 
French  are  concerned  as  you  meet  them. 

l>.  What  American  possession  has  France  now?  Draw  inference, 
and  support  it  by  evidence. 

c.  Why  has  the  English  race  supplanted  the  French  and  the  Span- 
ish race  in  America?  Place  this  question  in  note-book,  and  enter  each 
event  bearing  upon  the  question  as  you  meet  it. 

d.  Bring  to  class  a  brief  topical  analysis  of  French  history,  1492- 
1550.     Who  were  the  Huguenots? 

e.  Select  from  this  chapter  what  you  deem  to  be  the  three  most 
important  subjects  for  special  study.     Give  your  reasons. 

§§  ^1>  3I-35-    The  English  in  North  America 
(See  questions  on  §  17.) 

a.  Bring  to  class  a  brief  topical  analysis  of  English  history  from  1497 
to  1558.    Why  was  English  maritime  enterprise  so  languid  in  those  years? 

b.  Did  John  Hawkins  begin  the  African  slave  trade? 

c.  If  Magellan's  ship  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  1520,  why  is  so 
much  said  of  Drake's  voyage  around  the  world  ? 

d.  Has  the  story  of  the  Ralegh  colonies  any  real  importance  in 
American  history?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

e.  What  issues  did  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  settle?  In 
what  way? 
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HlsIOKUWI.    (iFAXJKAI'llV 

a.  Repi'osent  in  colors  upon  tlircc  l*LUliiR'  Maps  "  TeiTitorial  History 
ol"  the  Spanisli.  llu-  l-"rcnch,  tlic  Kniilish.  in  Nurtli  Aiucrica,"  coloiiiig 
all  tcrritL'rv  ilisccv  uroil,  cNplorci.1,  or  settled  by  each  nation  before  UiOO. 
Place  names  anii  tiates  in  proper  places.  \\'liene\er,  in  the  course  of 
tlie  narrative,  territorial  possessions  change  hands,  note  such  change 
on   these   ma[>s   and   add   new   maps  as   often   as   clearness   demands. 

/'.  Make  a  sketch  map  k^\  your  t>\vn  state,  marking  on  it  changes 
in  possession  or  settlement  as  yt^iu  come  to  them  in  your  study.  Place 
names  and  dates  in  proper  places. 

r.ENKKAI.    Ol'EiriONS    t>N    Cu.-VITKK    AS    A    WlIOLK 

a.  Compare  events  described  in  this  cha]Her  with  Curtius's  account 
of  disco\'er\'  ol  Greece  bv  people  tU  Asia. 

/'.  The  work  ot  what  men.  or  group  <_'f  men,  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  has  had  largest  and  most  lasting  effect  upon  history?  (.live 
)'our   reasons. 

(".  Select  all  ilisputed  points  mentiuned  in  this  chapter;  in  eacli 
case  give   the   evidence   for   and   against,  and   draw   conclusion. 

(/.  Make  digest  of  whole  chapter,  centralizing  the  topics  as  much 
.-vs  possible  under  inclusive  heads,  and  inserting  all  dates. 

t\    In  recitation  hour  write  this  digest  rapidly. 

/.  Let  written  recitations  be  demanded  upon  any  of  the  points 
touched  in  the  Questions. 

Tones  FOR  Invkstkj.ation  bv  iNnivmrAi.  Students 

The  reports  to  be  in  the  student's  own  words,  and  to  be  detailed 
accounts  written  from  the  sources.  In  these  lists  numbers  in  paren- 
theses refer  to  pages  of  this  history  containing  references  to  original 

sources. 

o.  The  voyage  of  Leif  Ericson  (24,  topV 

/'.  Columbus's  lirst  voyage  (^29,  last  two). 

c.  The  hrst  Cabot  vovage  (31,  last  group,  jj). 

d.  The  \'erra/ano  voyage  (4c^.  §  24,  second  group). 

e.  Coronado's  explorations  (42,  top). 

f.  Cartier's  lirst  vovage  (43,  last  two). 

g.  Amadas  and  Harlowe's  exploratitms  (^1^0,  second  group). 


CHAPTER    II 

COLONIZATION,    1600-1660 

Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  —  Higginson's  Larger  History,  140-168,  192- 
202;  Thwaites's  Colonies,  35,45-77,  81-87,  113-164,  196-202,  207- 
210,  246-252;  Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  30-50,  62-72,  82-148,  177-190; 
Fiske's  Civil  Government,  140-151;    Lodge's  English  Colonies,  passim. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Gay's  Bryanl^s  Popular  History;  Winsor's 
America  ;  Dexter's  Story  of  the  Piigri?ns  ;  *Arber's  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers;  Fiske's  Beginnijigs  of  Neiv  England;  *Eggleston's  Begin- 
ners of  a  Xation  ;  *Palfrey's  New  England ;  ^Barry's  Massachusetts; 
Greene's  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island;  Johnston's  Connecticut 
(A.  C.^);  Roberts's  Neiv  York  (A.  C.)  ;  Browne's  Maryland  (A.  C.); 
*Scharrs  Maryland ;  Cooke's  Virginia  (A.  C.)  ;  *Campbeirs  Virginia  ; 
Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference,  under  names  of  states.  On 
conditions  in  England:  Q^x.<XyciQ.t''=>  Students*  History ;  Higginson  and 
Channing,  English  History  for  Americans.  See  also  ^Freeman's  Eng- 
lish People  in  its  Three  Homes  ;  *Borgeaud's  Ri'^e  of  Modern  Democ- 
racy ;  *Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  (abridged  edition).  On 
French  colonization:  Parkman's  Pioneers  (Ed.  18S7)  and  La  Salle; 
Bourinot's  Story  of  Canada. 

Sources.  —  *L\ecords  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Company;  *Winthrop's 
Neiu  England;  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation;  *Hening's  Statutes 
of  Virginia ;  *  Archives  of  Maryland ;  Ainerican  History  Leaflets; 
Old  South  L-eaflets ;  Higginson^s  American  Explorers;  Stedman  and 
Hutchinson's  Library  of  A?nerican  Literature;  *Hart's  Contempo- 
raries, I. 

Maps.  —  Mac  Coun's  Llistorical  Geography  ;  Winsor's  America,  and 
AHssissippi   Basin. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  History, 
§§  56  a,  56  b  (General  Readings);  §§  96-102,  104-128  (Topics  and 
References) ;  §  23  (State  and  Local  Histories) ;  §  29  (Colonial 
Records). 

1  "American  Commonwealths"  series,  and  so  throughout  these  lists  of 
references. 
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Illustrative  Material.  —  Mis.  Austin's  SAiiic/is/i  of  SlaiuUsh  and 
other  stories;  Xr,i.<  England  M,igt:iiu\  KSS9,  Sept.  (.Plymoutli); 
Hawthorne's  Graii.lfathir  s  Chair:  Mrs.  Child's  lloboinok :  Mrs. 
Cheney's  Veep  at  li'u-  /'i/giims:  Motley's  Miiry  Mi^unl :  Miss  Sedg- 
wiek's  Hope  /.cs.'ii- :  M.  E.  Wilkins's  .ta'i't-iitiii\-s  of  Ann  :  Longfellow's 
MiIls  Slandiih:  Wliiltier's  Cassandra  SoiiHra'i.k  and  other  poems; 
Bvnner's  Pono/opo's  Suitors  ;  Oralie's  .Wri'  ding/and  Zfgynds  ,■  ""Lowell's 
Among  .1/]'  Jiool-s  ("New  l*"ngland  Two  Centuries  Ago");  Irving's 
JCnioterlwkor  llistorv:  PauMing's  I">utoliinan^s  Fireside  and  other 
stories  ;  Stedman's  J'oter  Sluy-oosant's  AVrc  Year's  Cal! ;  Kennedy's 
d\oli  of  the  Poivl :  Cooke's  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion:  Egglestou's 
I'ooahontas  and  /'owhatan  :  Caruthers's  Caz'aliers  of  J'irginia. 
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Cause  of  36.    The  French  in  Acadia  and  Canada.  —  The  French  were 

'^.".'" '  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  Errowina;  weakness  of  the 

activity.  ^  t-  ti 

Spanish  monarchy,  as  the  patent  which  Elizabeth  had  given 
Ralegh  hindered  other  Englishrnen  from  colonizing  Amer- 
ica, although  Ralegh  himself  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  his  far-reaching  plans.  The  sudden  activity 
of  France,  however,  was  more  especiallv  due  to  the 
desire  of  her  great  ruler,  Henry  IV,  to  establish  a  French 
Grant  to  De  colonial  empire.  In  1603  he  granted  a  commission  to 
Monts,  1603.    gigm-  ^|g    Monts,    appointing  him  Lieutenant  General  of 

A'nerioa!:  *  ^ 

Historv  Leaf   Acadia,  with  authority  to  colonize  that  and  neighboring 
lets,  No.  16.     lands.      These  territories  are  described    in  the  patent  as 
"extending   from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  degree," 
or  from  Philadelphia  to  Halifax.     De  Monts  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  make  use  of  his  commission;  in  1604  he  led 
The  French     ^  \:,:x\\A  of  colonists  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  settled  on  an 

in  Acadia.  -  -' 

Parkman's       island   in   the   mouth  of    the   St.   Croix  River.     The  site 

Pioneers 


proved  to  be  unhealthy  and  the  colony  was  transferred  to 
-45  -il-  ji^g  eastern  side  of  the  bay. 

Champkiin  s        ^^  remarkable  figure  among  these  colonists  was  Chaniiilain, 

e.xploiatlons,  ^  ^  ^ 

1604^1^.  ^  great  explorer,  a  good  draughtsman,  a  graceful  writer, 

Parkman's  and  an  excellent  observer.  Instead  of  remaining  quietly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hay  of  Fundy,  he  voyaged  along  the 
coast  as  far  west  and  south  as  Plymouth  harbor;  he  called 
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it  Port  St.  Louis,  and  made  a  map  of  it  which  is  of  value 
at  the  present  time.  A  few  years  later,  he  founded  the 
town  of  Quebec  (i6oS),  and 
discovered  Lake  Champlain 
(1609)  and  Lake  Huron  (161 5). 
The  French  settlements  were 
seized  by  the  English  between 
1609  and  1629,  but  they  were 
restored  to  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain  in  1632.  The 
French  colonies  grew  very 
slowly;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury (1699)  there  were  not  one 
thousand  French  settlers  living 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

37.  Revival  of  English  Enterprise.  ^-  The  last  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  a  time  of  great  economic  disturbance 
in  England.  Large  numbers  of  persons  of  all  social  de- 
grees were  obliged  to  seek  their  livelihoods  in  new  and 
untried  directions.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  foreign  lands, 
where  the  daring  voyages  of  Drake  and  his  companions 
had  revealed  to  Englishmen  the  achievements  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch.  Three  voyages 
made  to  the  New  England  coast  attracted  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  continent  and  led  to  a  great  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  first  of  these  voyages  was  that  of  Bartholomew 
Gosnold.  Leaving  England  in  March,  1602,  he  reached 
the  New  England  coast,  built  a  trading  house  on  one  of  the 
Elizabeth  Islands,  filled  his  vessel's  hold  with  a  valuable 
cargo,  and  returned  safely  to  England  before  the  end  of 
the  following  July.  His  goods  were  at  once  seized  by 
Ralegh.  In  1603  Martin  Pring  visited  Plymouth  harbor, 
which  he  named  Whitsun  Bay;  he  too  returned  with  a  valu- 
able cargo.  The  voyage  which  attracted  most  attention, 
however,  was  that  of  George  Weymouth  to  the  coast  of 
Maine  in  1605.     He  returned  home  with  the  most  encour- 
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aging  accounts  of  a  climate  well  suited  to  nutmegs  and 
tropical  plants, —  he  was  there  in  the  summer, —  and  he 
also  reported  that  the  signs  of  gold  were  abundant. 

Meantime,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  had  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  new  king,  James  I.  lie  was  attainted 
of  treason,  his  property  seized,  and  his  charter  taken  away. 
Ivalegh's  fall,  while  it  arouses  one's  sympathy  for  that 
remarkable  man,  ]iroved  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  America,  as  it  opened  the  way  for  the  formation  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  which  planted 
the  first  permanent  iMiglish  colony 
in  the  New  \\'orld. 

38.  The  Virginia  Company,  1606. 
—  At  that  time  the  name  "  \"irginia" 
was  used  to  designate  the  whole  of 
the  territory  in  America  which  was 
claimed  by  iMigland.  Under  the 
irrst  N'irginia  charter,  granted  in 
1606,  Virginia  was  defmeci  as  ex- 
tending from  the  thirty-fourth  to 
the  forty- fifth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude; or  from  the  Cape  Fear  River 
to  the  Bay  of  J'undy.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  formed  un- 
der this  charter  were  divided  into 
two  principal  groups:  those  who 
Virginia,  1606  resided    in   or   near    London,  and 

those  who  lived  in  the  southwestern  part  of  ]''ngland  in 
the  vicinity  of  riyraouth  in  Devonshire.  The  company 
was  divided  into  two  subcompanies  corresponding  to  this 
geographical  division  among  its  members:  to  the  London- 
ers the  king  gave  the  sole  right  to  colonize  the  territory 
between  thirty-four  and  thirty-eight  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, or  between  the  Cape  Fear  and  Potomac  rivers  ;  to 
the  Plymouth  men  he  gave  a  similar  right  to  plant  colonies 
between  forly-one  and  forty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude 
or  between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Pay  of  Fundy.     The 


First  settle- 
ment in 
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intervening  region,  stretching  from  the  thirty-eighth  to  the 
forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  left  open  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  companies  should  first  colonize  it;  but 
it  was  provided  that  neither  company  could  plant  a  colony 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  a  settlement  already  made 
by  the  other.  This  singular  arrangement  was  devised,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  charter,  "  for  the  more  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  their  said  intended  plantation."  It  was 
thought  that  both  companies  would  compete  for  this  in- 
tervening tract ;  but  the  provision  led  to  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  charter  further  provided  for  a  complicated 
system  of  government,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  power 
was  reserved  to  the  king. 

39.  The  Popham  Colony,  1607.  —  Sir  John  Popham,  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  the  Gil- 
berts were  the  leading  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company, 
or  subcompany,  to  be  more  accurate.  On  May  31, 
1607,  a  fleet  under  George  Popham,  brother  of  the  Chief  Maine,  1607. 
Justice,  and  Ralegh  Gilbert  sailed  for  the  coast  of  what   Wmsoi's 

is  now  the  state  of  Maine.       They  landed  at  the   mouth   '^.  Higrin- 
of  the  Kennebec,  built  a  fort,  and  explored  the  country,    son's -E^-- 
They  found  no  gold;  the  natives  proved  unfriendly;  and  P^""''^-'^'^^- 
the  winter  was  severe  beyond  anything  they  had  ever  con- 
ceived.    They  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  abandon  the 
enterprise    and    returned    home    in    the    following   spring 
(1608).     Of  late  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  exalt 
the  achievements  of    these  men  to  the  disparagement  of 
Gosnold  and  of   the  Pilgrims.      On  the  other  hand,   Mr.    ^insor's 

^  America, 

Winsor  has  pointed  out  that  "  no  genealogical  tree  has  been   m,  209. 
produced  which  connects  our  present  life  with  a  single 
one  of  the  Sabino  [Popham]  colonists";  and  some  students 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  failure  of   this  settlement 
deferred  for  years  the  colonization  of  northern  Virginia. 

40.  The  Jamestown  Colony,  1607. — The  London  Com-   Tiie  London 
pany  had   promptly   made    preparations    to   colonize   the      °™P*ny- 
southern  portion  of  Virginia.     Its  treasurer  or  chief  execu- 
tive officer  was  an  energetic  business  man.   Sir  Thomas 
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Founding  of  Smith;  among  its  leading  members  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
)o'o- ""  Win-  ■^"'^1  ''^^"''^'  "^l*^  '-^  \\"arr.  The  lirst  colonists  left  the  Thames  in 
midwinter,  1006-7;  in  the  following  spring  they  reached 
the  caix-s  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  they  named  for  the 
two  sons  of  King  James,  — Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles. 
Ihcv  began  their  settlement  on  the  southernmost  of  the 
rixers  which  Wow  into  the  bay,  calling  it  the  James  River, 
while  to  their  tillage  they  gave  the  name  of  Jamestown, 
rheir  trials  and  adventures,  and  the  heroism  displayed  by 
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(a)  Virginia,    1609  W 

the  members  of  this  little  band,  can  be  best  understood 
by  a  perusal  of  the  qtiaint  account  of  the  most  capable 
man  amongst  them.  Captain  John  Smith.  His  veracity  has 
been  called  in  qtiestion  by  two  competent  critics,  Charles 
Deane  and  Henry  .Adams;  their  remarks  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  a  later  work,  the  Gcnfrall  Histoiie :  the  Tn/r 
Rt-Iiilioii,  printed  in  i6oS,  may  be  read  with  confidence, 
if  one  bears  in  mind  the  inordinate  conceit  of  its  author. 
The  site  of  the  settlement  proved  to  be  unhealthful;   of  the 
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one  hundred  and  five  original  settlers,  fifty  were  dead 
within  six  months.  The  colonists  were  generally  of  an 
undesirable  class  for  such  an  arduous  enterprise;  they  v/ere 
unused  to  manual  labor  and  mutinous  in  disposition.  The 
company  also  expected  immediate  profit;  this  led  to  cease- 
less explorations  for  gold,  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture. 
Furthermore,  the  colony  was  on  a  military  basis, — each 
man's  labor  was  for  the  common  benefit,  and  each  man 
was  fed  out  of  a  common  store.  There  was  no  incentive 
to  laborious  exertion,  and  discipline,  which  alone  could 
take  the  place  of  self-interest,  was  almost  entirely  lacking. 
Starvation  and  disease  more  than  once  threatened  to  break 
up  the  settlement. 

41.  The  Virginia  Charters  of  1609  and  1612. — In  1609 
the  king  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  London  group  of  the 
original  Virginia  Company;  the  new  corporation  was  given 
more  authority  over  its  colonists,  and  the  limits  of  its 
territory  were  defined,  though  vaguely.  These  were  now 
to  be  two  hundred  miles  from  Point  Comfort  (the  Old  Point 
Comfort  of  the  present  day)  in  either  direction  along  the 
coast,  "and  all  that  space  and  circuit  of  land,  lying  from 
the  seacoast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid,  up  into  the  land 
throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest."  The 
interpretation  of  this  latter  provision  gave  much  trouble  in 
later  days:  which  line  should  be  run  westward  and  which 
northwestward?  If  the  northern  line  were  run  westward 
and  the  southern  line  northwestward,  Virginia  would  be 
triangular  in  shape  (a).  As  the  northern  limit  and  the  west- 
ern direction  were  first  mentioned  in  the  respective  clauses 
of  the  charter,  it  might  easily  be  argued  that  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  king;  but  on  the  other  side  it  could  be 
urged  that  in  case  the  lines  were  drawn  in  this  way  Virginia 
would  not  extend  from  "sea  to  sea,"  as  the  charter  expressly 
provided.  To  accomplish  that  object,  the  southern  line 
must  be  drawn  westward  and  the  northern  line  northwest- 
ward  {b). 

In  1612  the  king  granted    the  Virginia  Company  still 
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another  charter  extentiing  the  limits  of  Virginia  eastward 
to  inclucie  the  Bermudas,  or  Somers  Isles,  as  they  were 
then  called.  The  company  also  received  nearly  com- 
plete governing  powers  and  was  authorized  to  hold  general 
meetings  of  all  the  freemen  or  shareholders  of  the  company, 
—  the  General  Courts,  as  they  were  termed.  These  courts 
were  held  at  London. 

42.  Dale's  Administration. — In  i6ii  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
came  to  Virginia  as  ruler  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian  and  at  once  introduced  vigor  and  order 
into  the  affairs  of  the  plantation.  It  is  reported  that  as 
he  sailed  into  the  James  River,  he  saw  two  men  reclining 
by  the  river's  bank  and  promptly  set  them  to  work.  He 
soon  discerned  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ill  success 
of  the  enterprise  was  the  lack  of  an  incentive  to  personal 
exertion.  To  arouse  the  needful  self-interest,  he  granted 
to  each  of  the  old  planters  three  acres  of  land  for  his 
own,  and  in  this  way  began  the  destruction  of  the  system 
of  communism  which  had  so  far  hampered  the  colony's 
prosperity.  Dale's  rule  in  Virginia  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered, however,  in  connection  with  a  severe  system  of  laws 
which  he  established.  This  code  was  entitled  "Articles, 
Lawes,  and  Orders,  Divine,  Politique,  and  Martiall  for  the 
Colony  in  Virginea,"  and  was  said  to  be  based  on  the 
military  systems  of  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  its  clauses, 
however,  have  a  character  one  usually  associates  with 
the  so-called  "blue-laws"  of  the  New  England  colonies. 
For  instance.  Article  vi  provides  that  "  every  man  and 
woman  duly  twice  a  day  upon  the  first  fowling  of  the  Bell 
shall  upon  working  dales  repaire  unto  the  church,  to  hear 
divine  Service  upon  pain  of  losing  his  or  her  dayes  allow- 
ance for  the  first  omission,  for  the  second  to  be  whipped, 
and  for  the  third  to  be  condemned  to  the  Gallies  for  six 
moneths."  The  thirty-third  article  further  prescribes  that 
all  persons  shall  satisfy  the  minister  of  their  religious 
soundness  or  place  themselves  under  his  instruction;  for 
neglecting  this  duty  a  third  time  the  offender  should  "be 
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whipt  every  day  until  he  hath  made  the  same  acknowledge- 
ment,  and  asked  forgiveness,   and   shall  repaire  unto  the 
Minister  to  be  further  instructed  by  him."     Article  iii  pro- 
vided that  no  man  should  "speak  against  God's  name  "  or 
"  the  known  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,"  —  namely,  those 
of  the  Church  of  England, —  under  pain  of  death.    A  second 
conviction  of  "cursing  "  was  punished  by  having  a  bodkin 
thrust  through  the  tongue,   and  for  the  third  offence   the 
culprit  suffered  death.     Other  articles  provided  penalties 
for  neglect  of  work  (three  years  in  the  galleys),  and  no   Character  of 
person  could  sell  anything  to  be  transported  out  of  the   Virginia 
colony  under  pain  of  death.     That  the  colonists  of  Virginia   settlers. 
required  or  endured  such  legislation  shows  clearly  the  poor    '    f"^'^  . ""' 

^  °  ^  ^  temporaries, 

character  of  the  early  settlers;  of  this  we  have  the  further   1,206. 
evidence  of  the  early  historians  of  the  colony. 

That  Virginia  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
permanent  English  colony  to  be  founded  in  America  is  due 
mainly  to  the  rapidity  with  which  mankind  adopted  the 
practice  of  using  tobacco  in  one  form  or  another.     The   Tobacco 
Czar  of  Russia  decreed  that  smokers  should  have  their  noses   '='^""6- 
cut  off,  but  this  and  other  prohibitions  were  in  vain,  and  the 
tobacco  habit  spread  throughout  Christendom  faster  than    Hart's  Con- 
any    religion    or   language    has   ever    spread.       From    the   i""P°''''ries, 
moment  that  the  production  of   this  commodity  became 
commercially  profitable,  the  future  of  Virginia  was  assured. 

43.  Introduction  of  Representative  Institutions.  —  Be-  The 
tween  1614  and  1618,  the  Virginia  Company  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans,  and  its  character  was  radically  colonists. 
changed.  In  1618  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  displaced  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  as  treasurer  of  the  company.  The  Puritans 
believed  in  the  civil  equality  of  man;  it  mattered  not  to 
them  whether  he  were  a  dweller  in  the  home  land  or  in  the 
colonies.  The  old  autocratic  government  of  the  colonists 
by  the  company  in  England  ceased.  Sir  George  Yeardley 
came  out  as  governor  in  1619.  His  instructions  directed 
him  to  summon  two  burgesses  to  be  freely  elected  by  the 
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inhabitants  of   eacli  plantation  or  other  convenient  local 
unit.     These  representatives  of  the  people,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,    were    to    form   a  General   Assembly. 
Veardley  at  once  carried  out  his  instructions,  and  the  first 
representative  legislative  body  in  the  history  of  America 
met  in  the  church  at  Jamestown   in    1619.      Dale's  Laws 
were  at  once  repealed  and  a  much  milder  code  substituted. 
li'iiporancs.      Every    one    was    still    required    to    attend    divine    service 
'  '  °'  ^'        according  to  the  Church  of  England  twice  each  Sunday,  but 
the  penalty  for  infraction  of  the  rule  was  reduced  to  three 
shillings  for  each  default.     iMany  of  the  new  laws  restrained 
personal  liberty;  while  others  restricted  the  production  of 
tobacco  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  food  stuffs. 
Ordin.ance  In  162 1  Sir  Thomas  \\'yatt  succeeded  Veardley  as  gov- 

p  ■,.  ernor.  He  was  directed  by  his  instructions  to  hold  annual 
Documents,  assemblies  and  to  send  the  laws  as  they  were  made  to 
3=^-  England  for  ratification  by  the  company.     It  was  further 

provided,  however,  that  when  the  administration  under  the 
new  order  of  affairs  should  become  somewhat  fixed,  the 
General  Court  of  the  company  in  London  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  should  exercise  each  a 
negative  on  the  acts  of  the  other;  but  this  provision  never 
came  into  effective  operation. 

44.  Introduction  of  Forced  Labor.  —  With  increasing  pros- 
perity came  a  better  class  of  colonists:  many  men  of  sub- 
stance and  ability  emigrated  to  \"irginia;  thev  acquired 
large  tracts  of  land  and  cultivated  tobacco  on  an  extensive 
scale.  In  this  way  was  created  an  urgent  demand  for 
cheap,  unskilled  labor.  The  English  recoiled  instinctively 
from  the  task  of  enslaving  the  North  American  Indians; 
they  preferred  to  live  by  the  forced  labor  of  their  country- 
men. Shiploads  of  convicts,  of  runaways,  and  of  persons 
who  had  been  kidnapped  were  sent  to  N'irginia  to  be 
bound  out  as  servants  or  apprentices  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  perhaps  for  their  lives,  as  the  case  might  be.  These  were 
Indentured  the  indentured  servants,  or  "indented  servants,"  as  they 
were  usually  termed  in  the  colony.     Many  poor  persons 
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of  reputable  life  voluntarily  adopted  this  means  to  secure 
a  new  start  in  the  world.  The  same  year  (1619)  that  saw  Negro 
the  establishment  of  representative  institutions  witnessed  slavery 
also  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery.  The  first  negroes 
were  brought  to  Jamestown  in  a  Dutch  vessel  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  chance  importation,  not  one  made  in  any 
way  to  answer  a  demand  already  in  existence.  Employers 
appear  to  have  preferred  the  forced  labor  of  whites  to  that 
of  blacks;  slavery  in  consequence  increased  very  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  century  that  slaves 
can  be  said  to  have  formed  an  important  element  in  the 
population. 

45.  Overthrow   of   the  Virginia  Company,    1624. — The   The  end  of 
Puritans,  who  were  now  in  control  of  the  Virginia  Com-   "^'^  Virginia 

11  1  -    T^  •         r  .  ,    ,     Company, 

pany,  were  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  King  James;  they  did  1624 
not  always  heed  his  requests,  and  the  General  Courts  of 
the  corporation  afforded  them  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  meet  and  concert  plans  for  political  opposition  to  the 
king's  measures.  It  was  determined  to  overthrow  the 
company.  James  had  now  reached  that  part  of  his  reign 
when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  proceed  with  great 
caution,  as  war  with  Spain  had  again  broken  out.  With 
his  habitual  cunning,  he  appointed  a  commission  to  col- 
lect evidence  and  to  excite  animosity  against  the  company 
in  Virginia.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  successful;  but 
an  Indian  massacre  (1622)  gave  the  government  the  oppor- 
tunity to  allege  against  the  company  that  it  could  not  pro- 
tect its  colonists.  The  charter  was  annulled  in  1624  by 
a  decree  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench;  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  legal,  but  the  act  was  one  of  Stuart  despotism. 

46.  Virginia  under  the  Royal  Governors,  1624-52. — The   The 
fall  of    the  Virginia  Company  brought    slight   change    to   ^l^™   ^ 
Virginia:    the    royal    governors    enjoyed    about   the    same 
powers  that  Yeardley  and  Wyatt  had  exercised;  but  it  is 

not  certain  that  assemblies  were  held  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  downfall  of  the  company.  Meantime 
James  had  died,  and  the  new  king,  Charles  I,  was  greatly 
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in  need  of  funds  to  maintain  tlie  government  of  England 
without  liaving  recourse  to  Parliament  (p.  Si).  He,  or  his 
ministers,  conceived  the  idea  that  a  handsome  profit  might 
be  made  from  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade.  The  co- 
operation of  the  Virginians  was  necessary  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  plan,  and  a  General  Assembly  was  held  in 
Virginia  (1629)  to  secure  their  consent  to  the  scheme. 
The  colonists  refused  to  become  parties  to  the  arrange- 
ment, but  the  holding  of  the  assembly  was  important,  as 
it  proxed  to  be  the  precedent  for  the  summoning  of  legis- 
lative bodies  thereafter  in  all  the  royal  provinces. 

Opposition  The  first  of  the  royal  governors  to  attract  attention  was 

John  Harvey,  who  won  the  colonists'  dislike  bv  his  arbi- 
trary and  extortionate  conduct.  Besides,  the  Mrginians 
were  incensed  by  his  kind  treatment  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
colonists  when  they  came  to  settle  Maryland,  for  that  prov- 
ince had  been  carved  out  of  territory  granted  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Company.     To  understand  the  point  at  issue,  it  is 

Effects  of  the  necessary  to  e.-camine  the  effect  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Virginia  charter.  According  to  the  theory  under  which 
the  crown  acted,  all  lands  still  owned  by  the  companv 
reverted  to  the  king  and  might  be  disposed  of  by  him  at 
his  pleasure.  In  this  case,  he  granted  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Baron  Baltimore.  Har- 
vey, as  representati\'e  of  the  king  in  America,  was  obliged 
to  do  what  he  could  to  forward  his  master's  wishes,  but 
this  only  increased  the  hatred  with  which  the  Virginians 
regarded  their  ruler.  Some  of  the  bolder  among  them 
arrested  him,  sent  him  to  England  to  answer  their  com- 
plaints, and  a  few  of  them  even  went  to  England  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  king.  Harvey  was  soon  sent  back, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  done  to  punish  the 
Virginians  for  their  contempt  of  the  king's  representative. 

Sir  William  In   1642   Sir  William   Berkeley  arrived   in  Virginia  as 

Berkeley.  governor.  His  rule  was  the  longest  in  colonial  history, 
lasting  from  1642  to  1652,  and  again  from  1659  to  1676. 
During  the  first  of  these  periods  the  Puritans  appeared  in 
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\"irginia  and  made  many  converts  to  their  peculiar  beliefs. 
Uerkeley  and  the  leading  men  were  alarmed  at  their  siiccess 
and  made  sharp  laws  against  them.  In  the  end  most  of 
them  crossed  the  Potomac  to  Maryland. 

47.  Virginia  during  the  Puritan  Supremacy. — While 
Berkele\'  had  been  governing  faithfully  for  king  and  church 
in  Virginia,  both  king  and  church  had  succumbed  to  the 
Puritans  (p.  82)  in  England.  The  execution  of  Charles  I 
aroused  no  answering  echo  in  the  Old  Dominion.  On  the 
contrary,  Berkeley  sought  to  convert  the  colony  into  an 
asylum  for  the  party  which  had  suffered  defeat  in  England; 
but  the  second  Charles  and  his  followers  generally  preferred 
the  license  and  luxury  of  European  exile  to  the  wilderness 
of  America,  and  few  cavaliers  came  to  Virginia. 

The  Puritans,  now  supreme   in   England,   offered   most   The  P 
generous  terms  to  the  colonists  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
New  England,  —  nothing  less  than  free  trade  between  the 
colonies  and   the   mother  country,  on  condition  that  the 
colonists  would  confine  their  commerce  to  England.     As 
the  case  then  stood,   the   proposition  was   for   free   trade 
within  the  British  Empire,  much  as  there  is  now  free  trade 
within  the  United  States,  in  both  cases  trade  with  foreign 
countries  being  restricted   in  order  to  build  up  certain 
industries.     The  Virginians  would  have  none  of  it.      For  a 
few  years  the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  occupied  the 
energies  of  the  Puritan  rulers  of  England.     In  1652  they   Hart's  Con- 
turned    their   attention  for  a  moment   to   the    rebellious  '|«'«A"y" 
colony;  a  small  fleet  sailed  across  the  Atlantic,   and   the 
Virginians  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow.     The  terms 
offered  by  the  conquerors  were  singularly  liberal :  the  colo- 
nists were  required  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth;   in  other  respects    they  were    left  to   govern 
themselves.      For   six  years   the   Virginians   elected   their 
own  governors,   enjoyed  the  most  complete  independence 
they  ever  had  before  1776,  and  were  very  prosperous.     In   stedman  and 
1659,   on   the   fall  of   the   Protectorate   in   England,    they    Hutchinson, 
chose  Berkeley  as  governor,  and  he  was  in  office  in  i66o.       '     - 
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48.  The  Calverts  and  Maryland.  —  Maryland  owed  its 
rise  to  the  action  of  two  remarl^able  men, —  (.leorge  and 
Cecilius  Calvert,  father  and  son.  They  desired  to  build 
up  for  the  benefit  of  their  family  a  great  landed  estate  in 
America  and  also  hoped  that  their  fellow  Catholics  would 
find  an  asylum  in  the  colony.  The  Calverts  were  men  of 
broad  and  statesmanlike  views,  and  deserve  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  liberal  spirit  which  they  displayed  in  the 
management  of  their  colonies. 

George   Calvert,    the   father,   was 


a  prominent  man  111 
England  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign 
of  James  and  in  the 
early  vears  of  the  rule 
of  Charles.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of 
state  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the 
negotiations  about  the 
"Spanish  iSIarriage," 
which  came  to  naught 
in  16:^4.  At  some 
time  before  1625, — 
the  precise  date  is  not 
certain, — George  Calvert  became  a  Roman  Catholic;  in 
1625  he  withdrew  from  office,  announcing  his  conversion; 
but  the  real  reason  for  his  resignation  was  a  distrust  of  the 
abilities  of  Buckingham  —  the  king's  favorite  —  and  a  dis- 
like of  his  capricious  mode  of  treatment  of  those  around 
the  king.  Calvert  now  actively  embarked  in  schemes  of 
colonization.  His  first  venture,  a  settlement  in  Newfound- 
land, ended  in  failure,  and  seriously  aft'ected  his  financial 
position.  He  then  determined  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his 
colonial  enterprise  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  Virginia, 
and  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  land 
north  of   the  Potomac.     George  Calvert  died    before  the 
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charter  was  actually  issued  and  it  was  given  to  his  son, 
Cecilius,  who  was  scarcely  inferior  to  his  father  in  judg- 
ment, although  without  the  latter' s  experience  in  the 
management  of  affairs. 

49.  Boundaries  of  Maryland.  —  The  limits  of  the  new 
province  were  set  forth  with  great  inexactness  in  the 
charter.  The  intention  of  the  king  undoubtedly  was  to 
give  to  Baltimore  all  the  unsettled  land  in  Virginia  north 
of  the  Potomac  and  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel, —  the 
southern  boundary  of  New  England  according  to  the  charter 
of  1620  (p.  73).  Owing,  however,  to  the  imperfection  of 
geographical  knowledge  of  those  days,  this  intention  was 
only  partially  carried  out. 

Among  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  Maryland 
charter  is  one  which  assigned  to  Baltimore's  colony  a 
western  boundary,  —  the  meridian  of  the  source  of  the 
Potomac.  During  the  seventeenth  century  this  restriction 
did  not  matter  much,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  emigration  to  western  lands  began 
to  attract  attention,  Maryland  found  itself  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania (p.   244). 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  new  colony  was  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Potomac  from  its  source  to  a  certain  place 
named  "Cinquack,"  thence  across  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the 
"  shortest  line"  to  "Watkins'  Point,"  and  thence  "unto 
the  main  ocean."  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
history  where  the  bank  of  a  river  forms  an  important 
boundary;  usually  such  a  line  follows  the  channel.  In 
this  case  it  gave  rise  to  interminable  disputes  between 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  which,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  later,  led  indirectly  to  the  summoning  of  the  Federal 
Convention  (p.  256).  The  northern  limit  of  Maryland, 
the  fortieth  parallel,  proved  to  be  even  more  difficult  to 
ascertain;  but  the  nature  of  this  latter  controversy  will  be 
better  understood  when  we  come  to  a  study  of  the  limits  of 
Pennsylvania  (p.  136). 
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Auihority  of         50.    Government  of   Maryland. — Maryland  was  made  a 

t>ie  piopne-      pfQyJQcg  under  the  crown,  and   the  Barons  of  Baltimore, 

as  proprietaries,  were  given  extensive  powers  of  government. 

Legisi.uive       Q,.ju  i^iportant  limitation  of  their  power  should  be  noted  : 

'''^"'^''  thev  could  legislate  and  tax  only  with  the  consent  of  the 

freemen,  bv  which  word  all  tree  adult  male  whites  seems 

to  have  been   intended.      This  made   it  necessary  to  hold 

assemblies  from  the  beginning.       At  first,   these  seem  to 

ha\e  been  meetings  of  all  the  free  settlers;  as  the  colony 

expanded,  it  became  inconvenient  to  draw  the  men  from 

the   protection  of  their  families  and   the  prosecution  of 

their    labors,    and    a    representative    svstem    was    devised 

Dispute  as  to   on  the  model  of  that  of  England.      Disputes  between  the 

the  initiative,    proprietary  and  the  freemen  at  once  began.      Baltimore, 

America  III    relying  on  the  phraseology  of  the  charter,  claimed  the  right 

529;  to  initiate  legislation;  he  refused  his  assent  to  a  code  of 

Browne  s         [.-^^^.j,  ui^^ctg,^  i^y  the  freemen,  and  thev,  in  turn,  refused  to 

Lali',-rts,  eh. 

V.  consent  to  a  code  which  he  drew  up.     In  the  end,  Balti- 

more was  compelled  to  yield,  and  thus  at  the  outset  lost 
much   of   the   power  which  he  had  expected  to  exercise. 
Legislative       Furthermore,  the  laws  of  Maryland  were  not  submitted  to 
E*"Ji"' d  ''^^  English  government;  but  the  absence  of  this  require- 

ment, which  is  to  be  found  in  some  other  charters  as 
well,  really  meant  little,  because  the  king  in  couiicil, 
acting  as  a  court  of  appeal,  could  and  did  declare  Mary- 
land laws  invalid,  if  they  were  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England. 
Toleration  51.    Toleration   Act,    1649. — The   leading   colonists   of 

,)^'''      ,  i\rarvland  were  for    the    most    iiart    Roman   Catholics,  but 

ISrowne  s  -  '  ' 

ca/ivv*,  chs.   many  of  the  settlers,  including  some  important  men,  were 
^'■^■"''  Protestants.      Puritans  frotn  Virginia  entered  the  colony. 

-4i„cricn  ^^"*^   their  friends  were   fast   gaining   the   upper   hand  in 

111.533-536;    England.       In    1649    '^''"?    Maryland   assembly  passed   the 
*  Hart's  <■•„«-   Toleration  Act,   to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  be  mo- 
I,  No.  84.        lested    for    his    religious    beliefs,    proxided    he    were    a 
Christian.     This  is  one  of    the    most   memorable  acts  of 
the  colonial    period,   and   is  the   first  of   its  kind   in  the 
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history  of  modern  times  ;  but  it  should  ahvays  be  most 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  absolute  religious  freedom 
existed  at  this  time  in  Rhode  Island,  owing  to  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  Puritan  leader  of  that  colony, —  Roger 
Williams.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  for  their  respective  sides  the  credit  for 
the  passage  of  this  law;  but  now  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  law  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  Maryland  fell 
under  the  domination  of  the  Puritans,  who  oppressed 
the  Catholics.  In  1657,  however,  the  disputants  again 
compromised  their  differences,  and  the  Toleration  Act 
was  restored. 

There  were  also  many  controversies  with  Virginians, 
especially  with  a  man  named  Claiborne,  and  the  contest 
with  them  and  with  the  Puritans  always  occupies  a  large 
space  in  Maryland  histories;  but  these  conflicts  need  not 
be  considered  here. 

52.  The  Council  for  New  England,  1620.  —  For  many 
years  after  the  unhappy  attempt  to  found  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  (p.  61),  no  English  colonists 
approached  the  shores  of  northern  Virginia.  The  success 
of  the  Virginians  again  attracted  attention  to  American 
colonization,  and  the  possible  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  in  northern  waters,  awak- 
ened the  interest  of  the  survivors  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
under  the  first  Virginia  charter.  They,  with  some  new 
associates,  applied  for  a  charter  and  obtained  (1620)  a  grant 
of  all  America  between  forty  and  forty-eight  degrees  of  north 
latitude  under  the  name  of  New  England  (map  p.  70).  The 
grantees,  under  this  new  patent,  never  accomplished  much 
in  the  way  of  colonization;  they  acted  rather  in  the  guise 
of  a  great  land  company.  The  permanent  setdement  of 
New  England  was  due  to  men  of  a  far  different  stamp, 
whose  departure  from  their  native  land  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  religious  contest  then  prevailing  in  England,  although 
many  of  them  were  actuated  by  self  interest  as  well. 
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53.  The  English  Puritans. — The  English  Reformation 
resulted  in  the  organic  separation  of  the  church  in 
England  from  the  e.\.isting  Catholic  church.  This  was 
as  far  as  the  English  monarchs  and  the  mass  of  the  English 
people  wished  to  go,  but  there  were  many  earnest  and 
well-intentioned  persons  who  desired  to  proceed  much 
farther  and  to  purge  the  English  church  of  what  they 
deemed  to  be  abuses  and  idolatrous  ceremonies.  These 
reformers  were  called  Puritans,  and  were  themselves  divided 
into  two  groups,  which  shaded  almost  imperceptibly  one 
into  the  other.  The  more  conservative  of  them  were 
the  Nonconformists,  who  desired  to  reform  the  Church 
of  England  while  remaining  members  of  it.  The  more 
radical  ones  were  willing  to  separate  from  the  church, 
provided  they  could  worship  God  in  their  own  way;  these 
were  known  as  the  Separatists. 

54.  The  Pilgrims.  —  Among  the  Separatist  congrega- 
tions was  one  which  met  in  the  dwelling  of  William  Brew- 
ster in  the  little  hamlet  of  Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Toward  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  they  were  perse- 
cuted, and  with  the  coming  of  James  the  persecution 
became  sharper  in  consequence  of  that  monarch's  well- 
known  determination  to  make  the  Puritans  conform  or 
to  "harry  them  out  of  the  land."  They  resolved  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  country,  where  they  might 
enjoy  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.  After  encoimtering  great  hardships, 
they  settled  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland  (160S);  later,  they 
remo\ed  to  Leyden.  There  thev  remained  several  years, 
leading  such  laborious  lives  that  manv  of  their  friends 
"  preferred  the  prisons  of  England  to  such  liberty  as 
this  was."  .^t  length  they  determined  to  make  another 
pilgrimage.  The  reasons  which  led  them  to  form  this 
resobe  shoidd  be  read  in  the  words  of  U'illiam  Bradford, 
the  heroic  chronicler  of  their  glorious  enterprise.  In  brief, 
they  desired  to  better  their  worldlv  condition  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  well-being  of  their  posterity  as  they  could  not 
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do  at  Leyden.  They  also  feared  lest  their  children  should 
lose  their  English  speech  and  habits.  I'he  venture  seemed 
to  be  full  of  perils,  but  they  felt  that  it  was  worth  trying, 
and  they  reflected  that  all  important  and  arduous  under- 
takings "must  be  both  enterprized  and  overcome  with 
answerable  courages."  The  Virginia  Company  was  now 
controlled  by  the  English  Puritans,  who  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  grant  the  Pilgrims  permission  to  settle  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia.  The  emigrants  also  endeavored  to 
secure  from  James  a  guarantee  that  they  should  not  be 
molested  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  was  refused, 
as  it  was  suspected  that  their  design  was  "to  make  a  free 
popular  state  there";  the  king  seems  to  have  hinted,  how- 
ever, that  "he  would  conni\e  at  them  and  not  molest  them, 
provided  they  carried  themselves  peaceably."  They  found 
it  very  dithcult  to  procure  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  their  plan.  Those  who  were 
to  go  sold  whatever  goods  they  would  not  need  in  their 
new  home,  anti  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  certain 
i\Ierchant  Adventurers  of  London,  who  hoped  to  make 
pecuniary  profit  from  the  labors  of  these  new  settlers  in 
America.  The  terms  of  this  contract  were  very  hard  for 
the  Pilgrims:  thev  were  to  work  for  the  common  benefit 
and  were  to  be  sustained  out  of  a  common  store.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  there  should  be  a  division,  each  mer- 
chant receiving  one  share  for  everv  ten  pounds  sterling 
he  contributed,  and  each  Pilgrim  receiving  a  like  pro- 
portion for  his  or  her  labor.  At  one  time  it  had  been 
arranged  that  a  day  in  each  week  might  be  set  apart  bv 
the  emigrants  for  themselves,  but  this  was  omitted  from 
the  contract  as  it  was  finally  drawn  up. 

55.  The  Pilgrim  Compact,  1620. — The  events  of  the 
Pilgrims'  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  hardships  of 
the  first  years  of  their  life  at  Plymouth  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them.  After  enduring 
privations  unknown  to  emigrants  of  oiu-  time,  the  Pilgrims 
anchored  off  Cape  Cod  (November,  1620),  far  to  the  north 
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The  Pilgrim  Compact.     Facsimile  of  Bradford's  Manuscript 
(Reprinted  in  American  History  Leaflets,  No.  29,  p.  26) 
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of  their  destination,  and  found  themselves  obliged  to  settle 
in  that  region.  Being  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  \'irginia 
Company,  they  were  compelled  to  make  new  pro\  ision  for 
the  government  of  their  colony,  and  drew  up  a  compact 
which  is  here  reproduced  from  Bradford's  manuscript. 
The  document  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  men  of  the 
Pilgrim  band,  who  thus  agreed  to  be  bound  by  what  was 
determined  for  the  public  good. 

56.  Settlement  at  Plymouth,  1620. — After  a  careful 
and  prolonged  in\estigation,  while  the  Afovjiowfr  re- 
mained in  what  is  now  Provincetown  harbor,  tlie  Pilgrims 
resolved,  December  21,  to  settle  on  the  shores  of  a  haven 
which  had  been  visited  by  Pring  and  Chairiplain.  In  1614 
Captain  John  Smith  had  also  sailed  along  the  New  Plngland 
coasts  and  had  printed  a  map  on  which  English  names  were 
assigned  to  many  important  points :  among  others,  he  called 
the  Port  St.  Louis  of  Champlain,  Plymouth.  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  old  style,  or  December  26  according"  to  our  mode 
of  reckoning  time,  the  iMayfloiiier  anchored  in  Plymouth 
harbor,  and  nine  days  later  the  work  of  building  houses  for 
the  colonists  was  begun. 

The  Pilgrims  were  attracted  to  this  spot  because  the  land 
was  already  prepared  for  agricultural  purposes  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  natives  who  had  formerly  lived  on  the  shores  of 
Plymouth  harbor  had  died  of  some  pestilence  a  few  years 
before.  Only  one  of  the  tribe  was  living ;  he  soon  appeared 
at  Plynrouth,  was  carefully  and  generously  supported  by  the 
Pilgrims,  and  in  return  taught  them  how  to  extort  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  the  barren  soil  and  icy  waters  around 
them.  The  Pilgrims  also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Massa- 
soit,  the  most  powerful  sachem  of  southeastern  New  England, 
and  this  agreement  both  parties  faithfully  observed  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Other  Englishmen  in  the 
neighborhood  were  not  so  wise  in  their  dealings  with  the 
natives,  and  the  Pilgrims  found  themselves  obliged  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  whites  in  order   to   prevent 
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a  general  massacre.  This  work  was  admirably  performed 
by  Miles  Standish,  a  man  of  cool  and  courageous  bearing. 

57.  The  Pilgrims  and  Communism.  —  The  terrible  mor-   slow  growth 
tality  of  the  first  winter  and  the  hardships  of  the  succeeding   °'"'"=  P''- 

j  ■  i   i       ii  .  r    ,1         T^-i       ■  Srim  colony. 

years  were  due  in  part  to  the  poverty  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  oexter's 
their  having  begun  their  settlement  in  midwinter,  and  to  PUgnms, 
the  unfruitfulness  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  their  chosen  ^37-246- 
place  of  habitation.  It  was  owing  in  large  measure,  also, 
to  the  communal  system  to  which  the  agreement  with  the 
London  merchants  bound  them.  Probably  the  communal 
idea  never  has  had,  or  never  will  have,  a  fairer  trial  than 
it  had  at  the  hands  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Its  com- 
plete failure  "evinced,"  to  use  Bradford's  words,  "the 
vanity  of  that  conceit  of  Plato  and  other  ancients  ...  as  if 
they  were  wiser  than  God  !  "  In  1624,  to  avoid  starvation, 
one  acre  of  land  was  given  to  each  head  of  a  family,  to 
be  cultivated  for  his  own  use  and  held  by  him  until  the 
end  of  the  seven  years,  when  a  general  division  should 
be  made.  Subsequently  (1626),  the  principal  men  joined 
together  and  bought  out  the  Merchant  Adventurers  for 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  nine  in- 
stallments; they  found  the  means  to  discharge  this  obliga- 
tion by  prosecuting  a  profitable  fur  trade  with  the  natives 
on  the  Kennebec  River  and  elsewhere. 

58.  Form  of  Government.  —  In  the  beginning  the  govern-    Government 
ment  of   Plymouth  was  a   pure  democracy,   as  far  as  the   ""''*"'  ""^ 

^  1         T-^  compact. 

signers  of  the  compact  were  concerned,  tor  many  years 
Bradford  was  annually  chosen  governor;  but  when  business 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  colony,  other  men  were 
elected  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  magis- 
trate and  executive.  Important  matters  were  transacted  at 
meetings  of  all  the  signers  of  the  compact  and  such  others 
as  they  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government. 

The  colony  grew  slowly  through  the  setdement  of  other   Representa- 

,  .,,,  ,  -r.r  1  -ii  •  live  institu- 

towns  in  the  neighborhood.      Before  long   it  became  m-   ^j^^^ 
convenient  for  the  voters  or  freemen  to  go  to  Plymouth  to 
attend  the  legislative  meeting,  or  General  Court,  as  it  was 
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called.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
system  (163S).  modeled  on  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
(p.  S j"! ;  hut  all  the  freemen  continued  to  attend  an  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.       As  time  went  on. 

the  franchise  was 
gradually  narrowed, 
until  at  length  it  be- 
came practically  a 
religious  qualifica- 
tion. Throughout  its 
existence  the  free- 
men of  the  Old  Col- 
ony retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  General 
Court  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of 
local  government. 

59.  The  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Company, 
1629.  —  Massachu- 
setts Bay  had  its 
origin  in  the  desire 
of  the  English  Non- 
conformists to  found 
a  settlement  where 
thev  might  work  out 
their  own  ideas  in 
church  and  state,  and 
where,  should  occa- 
sion arise,  thev  might 
find  a  refuge  in  time 
of  need.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  Council  for  New  England  (p.  73)  extending  from  three 
miles  south  of  the  Charles  River  to  three  miles  north 
of  the  Merrimac  and  every  part  thereof,  and  westward 
between  the  ]5arallels  of  points  three  miles  south  and  north 
of  the  sources  of  these  rivers  to  the  South  Sea  (^1628).     The 
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next  year  the  king  by  royal  charter  confirmed  this  grant  of 
land  to  the  original  grantees  and  others  who  meantime  had 
become  associated  with  them  (1629).      In  the  same  char- 
ter the  king  ga\e  them  extensive  powers  of  jurisdiction, 
amounting  in  fact  to  self-government.     There  was  no  re-   Transfer  of 
quirement  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  in  Eng-   '•'<=  govern- 
land,  as  had  been  the  case  in  all  previous  grants,  and  there   wimor's 
is  some  mystery  surrounding   its  absence  in  this  charter.    A'm^ot,  i,  99. 
Winthrop,    for  many  years  governor  of   the   colony,   and 
its  historian,   writes  that   "  it  was  so   intended   and   with 
great  difficulty  we  got  it  abscinded"  or  stricken  out;   by 
what  means  the  difficulty  was  overcome,  he  does  not  say. 
The  company  was  legally  competent  to  transfer  the  govern-   The  Cam- 
ment  of  the  colony  to  those  of  its  members  who  proposed   b"dgeAgree- 

,  1-11  c  1        ■    ■  ment,  1629. 

to  emigrate;  by  so  doing  the  charter  of  a  colonizing  winsor's 
company  was  converted  into  the  constitution  of  an  almost  Bo':fcm,  i, 
independent  state.     The  decisive  step  was  taken  at  Cam-   ??~'°^' 

'^  '  .  Hart  s  Con- 

bridge  (August,  1629)  when  many  leading  Puritans  signed  temporaries, 

an  agreement  binding  themselves  to  emigrate   to  Massa-  ■■  No.  106. 
chusetts. 

,     60.    The  Great  Emigration,  1630-40. — The  year  1628-29  The  Puri- 

marked  the  culmination  of  the  first  period  in  the  contest  '^"^''^^ 

^  king,  and  the 

between  the  Puritans  and  the  crown  over  the  question  of   archbishop, 
taxation,  a  question  which  really  included  all  others.     The    1629-40. 
Petition  of  Right,  to  which  the  king  had  reluctantly  assented   pH^/""  ^ 
in  1628,  was  violated,  according  to  the  Puritan  interpreta-   Revolution: 
tion  of  its  most  important  clause,  and  the  king,  dismissing   Fiske's  vVd??;' 
Parliament  after  a  most  violent  scene  (1629),  arrested  those    -^^^'"'  '  ^'' 
who  had  been  foremost  in  the  defense  of  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  seemed  determined  to  govern  England  without 
parliaments  in  the  future.      In  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, Charles  by  degrees  came  to  rely  upon  the  advice  and 
judgment  of  William  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and 
later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.      Like  the  king,  I,aud  was 
a  sincere,  honest  man  of  narrow  mind  and  most  intolerant 
of  opposition.     Both  were  strongly  attached  to  the  cere- 
monials of  the  Established  Church  and  were  resolved  not 
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merely  to  retain  those  still  in  existence,  but  to  bring  back 
many  which  had  been  discarded  in  former  years.  Deprived 
of  their  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and 
forced  to  take  part  in  services  which  thev  regarded  as  idola- 
trous, the  Nonconformists  resolved  to  make  use  of  their 
charter  and  to  found  a  colony  in  New  England,  where  they 
would  be  far  awav  from  king  and  archbish(.ip.  This  period 
of  depression  for  the  Puritans  continued  for  eleven  years 
(1629-40),  when  the  king's  quarrel  with  the  Scots  com- 
pelled him  again  to  summon  Parliament,  this  time  under 
circumstances  which  gave  the  Puritans  and  other  enemies 
of  despotic  government  the  power  to  compel  him  at  least 
to  listen  to  their  remonstrances.  From  that  time  on  the 
Puritans  acquired  more  and  more  authority,  until  the  tieci- 
sive  battle  of  Naseby  (1645)  Hi^ide  them  masters  of  England. 
Fiske's  Seio  The  New  England  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
ng  am  ,  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  were  foundeci  in  the 
years  of  the  supremacy  of  \\'illiara  Laud;  his  downfall  led 
to  an  abrupt  termination  of  Puritan  emigration  from  Eng- 
land; indeeci,  the  movement  began  in  the  other  direction, 
and  many  of  the  leading  New  England  colonists  exercised 
great  influence  in  Englanci  during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate. 
Settlement  of  The  iMassachusetts  Bay  Company  planted  its  first  colony 
Massachu-  ^^  Salem  in  162S;  in  1629  the  transfer  of  the  charter  was 
setts,  1628-        J      •  ,     ,  1    •        ^   '      ,       ,,  ■  ■        ,,  , 

30.    Fiske's     decided  upon,  and  in  1630  the     great  emigration     began. 

iVno  Emjt-  Led  by  John  \\'inthrop,  a  man  of  propert\'  and  of  rem;irk- 
w  88-104;    ;^ble  aptitude  for  affairs,   a  fleet  of   fifteen  vessels   sailed 

Halt  s  Lo/t-  ^ 

temporaries,  across  the  Atlantic.  More  than  one  thousand  colonists 
I,  Nos.  56,  arrived  during  this  year  and  founded  the  towns  of  Boston, 
soil's  i>-'"  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and  New- 
;>/o/c/.r,  341-  town, —  later  called  Cambridge;  witliin  ten  \ears  no  less 
3^7-  than  twenty  thousand  immigrants  landed  on  tlie  shores  of 

iMassachusetts.  No  movement  like  this  had  taken  place 
before  in  historic  times.  There  were  already  a  few  colo- 
nists living  on  the  shores  of  Boston  harbor.  They  were 
generally  well  treated  by  the  new  owners  of  the  soil.     One 
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of  the    earlier  comers,   Thomas    Morton,    led   a  dissolute  Morton  at 

life  at  Mount  Wollaston,  or  Merry  Mount  as  he  termed  it.  ^^"^^ 

His  doings  were  not  at  all  relished  by  the  Puritans.     They  Bradford  in 

repeatedly  arrested  him  and  sent  him  away.     In  revenge  ^tedman  and 

he  wrote  a  book,   entitled   The  New  English    Canaan,    in  j  j      " 

which  he  gave  an  outsider's  view  of    Puritan  institutions  Haifs  Con- 

and  manners.      It  seems  most  amusing  to  us;    it  was  re-   temporanes, 

I,  ^o.  103. 
garded  by  the  Puritans  as  scandalous.     Morton  also  proved 

useful  to  the  enemies  of  Massachusetts  in  England. 

61.    Problems  of  Government.  —  By  the  charter  the  powers  The  free- 

of  government  were   conferred  on  the   freemen  or  stock-  ™,^^°  u 

holders  of  the  corporation.      Eight  or  twelve  of  them  were  setts.  Fiske's 

in  Massachusetts  in   1630,  and  they  possessed  all  powers  ^'<:'u>  Eng- 

of  government  in  the  colony,  including  the  right  to  elect  j      ' 

officers,   make    laws,   judge    offenders,    and    execute    their 

own  decisions.     Had  the  original  freemen  refused  to  admit  Their  gov- 

other  persons  to  a  share  in  their  powers,  they  would  have  '•™'"'^"'  ° 

^  i  '  ^  tlie  colony. 

established  an  oligarchy.     Happily,  they  decided  to  pro-   winthrop's 
ceed  in  a  different  spirit.     In  May,  16  5r,  they  admitted  ^'ew  Eng- 

.1  1         1       1  J       ■    1  1  At    land:   Hart's 

to  the  company  one  hundred  and   eighteen  persons.     At    contempo- 
the  same  meeting  at  which  this  was  done,  the  rights  of  the   ranes,  i, 
freemen  were  largely  abridged,  and  the  provision  was  made    ^°-  ^°7- 
that  in  the  future  only  Puritan  church  members  could  be 
admitted   to   the   franchise.      The   idea   in  restricting  the 
power  of  the  freemen  seems  to  have  been  to  regard  the 
assistants,  or  directors  of  the  corporation,  as  the  legislative 
body.      It   happened   that  the   assistants  were    obliged  to 
assess   several   sums  of  money   on   the   towns  for  general   The  Water- 
expenses,  as  the  building  of  forts.     The  people  of  Water-   J°™jg™' 
town  protested  that  "  it  was  not  safe  to  pay  money  after 
that  sort  for  fear  of   bringing  themselves  and    their  pos- 
terity into   bondage";    but  Winthrop    explained  to  them 
that  they  had   no   option   in  the   matter.     There  was  un- 
doubtedly a  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  colony,  and  the  free- 
men demanded  a  sight  of  the  charter;  they  at  once  saw 
that  the  supreme  power  was  with   the  assistants  and  the 
freemen   in  the  General  Court  or  meeting  of  the  stock- 
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The  tree- 
men  assert 
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holders  of  the  compan\-.  Fhey  repealed  the  law  restricting 
the  powers  of  the  freemen,  and  elected  Thomas  Dudley 
go\ernor,  in  place  of  Winthrop.  To  this  latter  step  they 
had  been  provoked  by  a  most  inopportune  declaration  by 
John  Cotton,  one  of  the  Boston  ministers,  that  a  man 
could  not  be  turned  out  of  office  so  long  as  he  discharged 
his  duties  faithfully.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  early 


Representa- 
tive govern- 
ment estab- 
lished, 1634, 


John  Winthrop,   Governor  of  MLiPsnchusetts 

a  tendency  toward  democratic  ideas  showed  itself  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  to  note  how  repugnant  such  notions 
were  to  the  leading  men  in  the  colony. 

The  freemen  soon  found  it  inconvenient  to  exercise  their 
hard-won  powers  of  government :  it  was  expensive  to  travel 
to  Boston  from  the  towns  which  soon  sprang  up  all  along 
the  seacoast;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  their  families 
unprotected.     To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  they  estab- 
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lished  a  representative  form  of  government  by  which  the 
freemen  in  each  town  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act 
for  them  as  a  committee  at  the  General  Court.  They  also 
evolved  a  system  of  voting  by  ballots  or  papers,  as  thev 
called  them,  and  worked  out  a  clumsy  mode  of  nominating 
candidates  for  office. 

62.  Attacks  on  Massachusetts. — The  prosperity  of  the 
new  colony  was  in  many  ways  a  disadvantage  :  it  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  other  Englishmen  engaged  in  colonial  enter- 
prises; it  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment; and  it  attracted  to  Massachusetts  many  restless  spirits 
who  proved  to  be  most  uncongenial  to  the  rulers  of  the 
colony. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  parties  in  the  Council  for   Gorges  at- 
New  England:  one  of  them  was  composed  of  Puritans,  as     ,  ^   ' 

^  ^  '  cnusetts, 

the  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  whom,  as  president,  the  grant    1634-38, 

of  Massachusetts  had  been  obtained;  the  other  faction  was 

composed  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Plymouth  Company 

and  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  Puritan  colonization.    Fiske's  New 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  the  leader  of  the  latter  group,    England. 
°  .  111-113. 

and  saw  with  dismay  the  sudden  prosperity  of  the  Puritans 

in  Massachusetts.  With  the  aid  of  Morton  and  other 
malcontents,  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  royal  officials. 
The  result  was  an  order  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
which  was  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  Massachusetts  charter  (1634).  Gorges  also  secured 
the  surrender  to  the  crown  of  the  New  England  charter 
and  was  himself  appointed  governor  general  of  New  Eng- 
land (1635).  The  outcome  was  not  what  he  expected; 
the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  him  to  his  new  government 
was  destroyed  on  the  stocks,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  paid  no  heed  to  the  mandate  of  the  king's  judges. 
It  was  in  this  year  ('1635)  that  the  second  writ  for  ship 
money  was  issued;  a  monarch  who  could  not  pay  the  cur- 
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rent  expenses  of  his  court  without  raising  a  spirit  of  rebel-  or  any  his- 

lion  among  his  subjects  at  home,  had  no  funds  with  which  *oo'  of 

_  ,  ,  England. 

to  wage  war  on  far-off  Massachusetts.      10  a  letter  from 
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the  Privy  Council  (1638)  the  colonial  authorities  paid  no 
attention.  The  "disorders  of  the  mother  country,"  as 
Winthrop  sagely  remarked,  "were  the  safeguard  of  the 
infant  liberties  of  New  England."  Far  more  dangerous 
than  these  attacks  from  without  were  the  dissensions  which 
speedily  arose  within  the  colony  itself. 

63.  Roger  Williams. — Roger  Williams,  a  Puritan  min- 
ister, came  to  Massachusetts  in  1631.  He  at  once  declared 
it  to  be  wrong  for  the  colonists  to  attend  the  parish 
churches  in  England,  as  their  habit  was  when  they  went 
back  to  the  home  land  to  bring  their  families  to  the  colony 
or  to  arrange  their  business  affairs.  He  then  went  to 
Plymouth,  where  his  Separatist  views  found  a  more  sym- 
pathetic hearing.  Before  he  had  been  there  long,  how- 
ever, he  attacked  the  validity  of  every  land  title  in  the 
colony,  and  asserted  that  "King  James  had  told  a  solemn 
^public  lie  "  in  declaring  in  the  preamble  to  the  charter  of 
New  England  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  lands  therein 
granted.  Williams  maintained  that  the  settlers  should  have 
bought  their  lands  of  the  Indians.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
returned  to  Massachusetts  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Salem.  Before  long  he  and  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony  were  at  variance  on  many  points.  Among 
other  things,  Williams  asserted  that  it  was  iiripious  to  offer 
an  oath  to  an  unregenerate  person,  and  that  the  magistrates 
had  no  power  to  punish  infractions  of  the  Sunday  laws. 
The  first  of  these  objection?  was  a  serious  matter,  as  Massa- 
chusetts had  just  formulated  an  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
fidelity,  as  it  was  called,  for  much  the  same  purpose  for 
which  the  United  States  government  prepared  an  oath 
during  the  Civil  War,  — to  find  out  who  were  friends  and 
who  were  enemies.  Finally,  ^^'illiams  exhorted  the  other 
ministers  to  labor  with  the  rulers  to  bring  them  to  his  way 
of  thinking.  The  magistrates,  on  their  part,  ordered  Will- 
iams to  leave  the  colony;  but,  as  he  was  in  feeble  health, 
they  postponed  the  day  of  his  departure  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.     They  understood  that  he  would  refrain  from 
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attacking  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  the 
colony;  but  the  disputation  began  again,  and  they  resolved 
to  send  him  to  England  in  a  ship  which  was  about  to  sail. 
Williams  heard  of  their  intentions  and  fled  to  the  woods. 

64.  Founding  of  Providence,  1636.  —  Williams  then 
founded  the  town  of  Providence,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Massachusetts  line.  He  "bought  the  land"  of  the  Indi- 
ans, as  the  phrase  was.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Williams 
was  sincere  in  his  beliefs  as  to  the  validity  of  Indian  land 
titles  and  the  invalidity  of  Christian  land  titles  except 
in  so  far  as  they  rested  on  Indian  deeds.  We  now  know 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  title  in  this  way:  the 
Indians  had  no  conception  of  private  ownership  of  land; 
and  the  meaning  of  an  English  deed  was  unexplainable 
to  them.  They  understood  allotment  of  land  for  a  year 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  some  such  idea  was  in  all 
probability  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  chiefs  who  signed 
Williams's  deed  and  who  "sold"  land  to  Baltimore's 
colonists,  to  William  Penn,  and  to  the  settlers  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  grantees  from  the  company  were  obliged 
to  satisfy  the  Indian  proprietors. 

Williams  founded  his  settlement  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
civil  equality  and  of  absolute  freedom  in  religious  affairs. 
There  was  religious  freedom  in  the  earlier  settlement  of 
Maryland,  but  it  was  not  the  same  liberty  that  prevailed  in 
Providence.  The  former  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  tolera- 
tion, the  latter  was  adopted  as  a  principle  of  government. 
It  is  to  Roger  Williams  and  to  the  settlers  of  Prefvidence 
that  the  student  must  look  for  the  origin  of  'one  of  the  most 
important  principles  underlying  the  American  form  of 
government,  —  the  separation  of  church  find  state,  which 
necessarily  implies  absolute  religious  freedom.  For  this 
Williams  deserves  a  place  beside  the  most  prominent  statesr 
men  of  the  revolutionary  and  the  constitutional  periods. 

The  settlers  in  the  new  colony  found  it  hard  to  compre- 
hend the  precise  limitations  of  the  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment; in  their  new-found  freedom,  they  did  many  things 
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which  greatly  annoyed  Williams,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
explaining  the  meaning  of  religious  liberty.  In  this  re- 
markable writing  he  likened  a  commonwealth  to  a  ship 
with  officers,  crew,  and  passengers,  among  whom  were  per- 
sons of  many  religions.  Liberty  of  conscience  turned  upon 
these  two  hinges,, —  that  none  of  the  ship's  company  be 
forced  to  attend  the  ship's  services,  or  prevented  from 
holding  his  own  services.  The  commander  of  the  ship, 
however,  ought  to  command  the  ship's  course,  preserve 
order,  and  punish  according  to  their  deserts  all  ■who  shall 
mutiny  or  assert  that  "there  ought  to  be  no  .  .  .  officers, 
because  all  are  equal  in  Christ,  therefore  no  masters  nor 
officers,  no  laws  nor  orders,  no  corrections  nor  punish- 
ments." 

65.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  Adherents.  —  Roger  Will- 
iams had  hardly  ceased  to  offend  the  Massachusetts  magis- 
trates ere  another  comer  appeared  to  cause  some  of  them 
renewed  perplexity.  This  disturber  of  the  religious  calm 
was  a  gifted  woman,  by  name  Anne  Hutchinson.  Precisely 
what  the  doctrines  were  which  she  preached,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say;  Winthrop  declared  at  the  time  that  only  a 
few  who  "  knew  the  bottom  of  the  matter  could  tell  where 
any  difference  was."  It  is  clear  enough,  however,  what 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  magistrates'  and  ministers'  dislike 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson:  she  set  herself  against  the  ministers, 
stigmatizing  them  as  being  under  "a  covenant  of  works": 
tw6  only  were  "under  a  covenant  of  grace."  The  leaders 
of  Boston  "society"  at  first  looked  upon  her  ideas  with 
favor,  and  the  new  governor,  Henry  Vane,  fell  under  the 
spell  of  her  influence.  Gradually,  however,  Winthrop  and 
the  old  leaders  regained  their  former  authority.  Vane 
departed  for  England  and  Anne  Hutchinson  was  banished 
with  her  followers.  With  Williams's  assistance  they 
secured  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  and 
settled  at  the  northern  end  of  it  (1637). 

66.  Settlements  on  Narragansett  Bay.  —  The  Hutchinson 
colonists  founded  two  towns  on  Rhode  Island,  —  Pocasset 
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or  Portsmouth  on  the  northern  end  of  the  isLmd,  and 
Newport  on  the  southern  end.  The  government  of  these 
towns  was  on  an  extreme  Puritan  model.  Kach  town 
managed  its  own  affairs,  with  a  general  government  based 
on  equal  representation  of  the  two  towns  for  matters  of 
general  concernment.  Later,  another  tpwn  was'  founded 
on  the  mainland  by  an  eccentric  but  sincere  person,  — 
Samuel  Gorton.  He  had  no  objections  to  the  other  Puri- 
tan colonies  on 
religious  grounds, 
but  he  denied  the 

legality     of      the 

government        of 

Plymouth  and  of 

Portsmouth,        as 

not     resting     on 

royal    grants    but 

on   compacts  be- 
tween the  settlers. 

Even    Providence 

proved  to  be  un- 
congenial to  him; 

he    secured    land 

on     the     western 

side  of  Narragan- 

sett       Bay       and  ^  »,        t     ,, 

J  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Coverno.'  01  Massachusetts 

founded  the  town 

of  Warwick.  He,  too,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Massachusetts  authorities,- who  wrongfully  arrested  him; 
but  in  the  end,  with  the  help  of  the  Puritan  leaders  in 
England,   he  was  reinstated  in  his  hamlet. 

In  1643  Roger  Williams  obtained  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  Plantations,  appointed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  a 
patent  known  as  the  Incorporation  of  Providence  Planta- 
tions. ThisMnstptfment  permitted  the  towns  on  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  to  foHiia  federal  union,  if  they  so  desired;  but  no 
use  was  made  of   this  permission  until  r647.     Since  the 
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beginning,  tlie  leading  principles  to  be  discerned  in  the 
history  of  these  towns  was  a  very  strong  democratic  spirit  — 
less  so  on  Rhode  Island,  however,  than  on  the  mainland  — 
and  a  freedom  in  religious  matters  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Christendom. 

67.    Founding  of  Connecticut,  1635-40.  —  Entirely  unlike 

the  feeble  bands   of  colonists  who  settled  the  Narragansett 

towns  were  the  numerous  and  well-equipped  settlers  who 

-12S;  founded   Connecticut.      The    former   had   been  banished 

from  Massachusetts;    the  latter  left   that  colony  owing  to 

their  dislike  of  the  narrow  spirit  displayed  by  those  who 

(M.A.)  :  were  in  control  of  the  government.      Probably  they  also  saw 

arisc.w-      opportunities  for   material   prosperitv   in  the  fertile  Con- 

I,  No.  iis.       necticut  vallev,  and  some  writers  assert  that  the  leaders  in 

the  migration  were  dissatisfied  with  the  position  accorded 

them  in  the  colony  on  the  "Bay."     At  all  events,  in  1635 

and   1636    the    inhabitants  of   Newtown   sold  their  houses 

and   lands   to  a   new  band    of    immigrants;    manv  of    the 

inhabitants  of   Watertown  and   Dorchester  also  migrated. 

Thev,  with    those   from   Newtown,    founded   three   towns, 

which  afterwards  came  to  be  called   Hartford,  Windsor, 

Saybrook.       and  Weathersfield.     Two  Puritan  noblemen.  Lord  Brooke 

and  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  had  obtained  from  the  Council 

for  New  England  a  grant  of  this  region.      In   1635  John 

Winthrop,    Jr.,   son  of   the  governor  of   the   Bav  colony, 

acting  as  their  agent,  built  a  fort  at  the   mouth   of  the 

Connecticut   River,    which  he   named    Saybrook   in  their 

honor.     It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  military  post,  but  it 

was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  river  for  the 

The  Pequod    English.     These   settlements  were   hardlv  made  before  a 

Sciii  En^-       dangerous  Indian  war  broke  out  with  the  Pequods.     The 

land.  129-        campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  tribe, 

134;  Sted-       .^^,,^g  conducted  bv  Captain  John  Mason  and  his  soldiers 

man  and  .  .  i  j 

Hutciiinson,  '^^'ith  wonderful  skill.     Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Puritan 

1, 176-iSq ;  soldier  at  his  work  in  the  forest  should  read  Mason's  account 

r  s    on-  ^j  ji^-g  exploit  and  the  glowing  narrative  of  his  visrorous 

I,  No.  127.  supporter  from  Massachusetts,  Captain  John  Underbill. 
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-'68.  Connecticut  Orders  of  1638-39. — The  early  history 
of  Connecticut  is  important  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view.  In  the  winter  of  1638-39  the  heads  of  families  of 
the  three  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weathersfield 
met  together  and  drew  up  a  fundamental  law,  the  Orders 
of  1638-39,  which  Bryce,  the  luminous  English  writer  on 
American  politics,  calls  the  "first  truly  political  written 
constitution  in  history."  The  government  established 
closely  resembled  that  in  operation  in  Massachusetts,  with 
the  important  exception  that  there  was  no  religious  qualifi- 
cation. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  or  legisla- 
tive assembly,  the  town  organization  of  the  latter  colony  was 
adopted  as  the  system  of  local  government  for  Connecticut. 

69.  Extent  of  Connecticut. — The  Connecticut  colonists 
ultimately  acquired  the  rights  as  to  land  which  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  had  received  from  the  Council 
for  New  England.  This  grant  was  limited  on  the  east  by 
the  "  Narragansett  River,"  a  stream  which  proved  to  have 
no  existence.  On  this  point  a  most  acrimonious  contest 
arose  with  Rhode  Island,  which  was  finally  decided  by  the 
English  authorities  against  Connecticut;  in  this  way  the 
Pawcatuck,  a  river  which  nowhere  approaches  Narragansett 
Bay,  became  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  latter  colony  under  the  grant  above 
mentioned  was  the  South  Sea;  but  all  attempts  of  Connecti- 
cut men  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  aroused 
fierce  contentions. 

70.  Nevir  Haven,  1638. — The  settlement  of  New  Haven 
was  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  two  men,  —  John  Dav- 
enport and  Theophilus  Eaton.  The  former  was  a  Puritan 
minister,  the  latter  a  prosperous  merchant  of  London  ahd' 
one  of  Davenport's  principal  parishioners.  Silenced  by 
Laud,  Davenport  interested  Eaton  in  a  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  the  two  determined  to  found  a  colony  where  they 
could  try  an  experiment  in  government  in  church  and  state 
on  their  own  lines,  as  the  Massachusetts  people  were  trying 
one  on  theirs.     They  soon  gathered  a  large  band  of  colo- 
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nists.  They  arrived  at  Hoston  in  the  autumn  of  1637,  and 
there  passed  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1638  they  re- 
mo\ed  by  sea  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Quinnipiac  River,  and 
founded  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  The  government  of 
their  settlement  was  on  ultra-Puritan  lines;  only  church 
members  had  any  share  in  it,  and  great  care  was  taken  as 
to  the  admission  of  persons  to  church  membership.  Other 
churches  and  towns  were  soon  founded  in  the  vicinity  and 
entered  into  confederation  with  New  Ha\en;  but  the  early 
career  of  New  Haven  was  not  fortunate.  Ultimately,  in 
1662,  it  was  absorbed  by  the  stronger  colony  of  Connecticut. 

71.  The  First  New  England  Code  of  Laws,  1641.  —  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  contest  with  the  English  government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  dissentients  within  the  colony  on 
the  other,  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  had  constantly 
pressed  for  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  laws.  Until  this 
was  done,  the  magistrates  enjoyed  great  freedom  in  apply- 
ing the  general  rules  of  the  English  common  law  and  the 
precepts  and  commandments  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  No 
man  could  be  certain  whether  he  were  committing  an 
offense  or  not.  The  magistrates  viewed  the  matter  differ- 
ently :  under  existing  conditions  they  exercised  great  power; 
they  also  feared  lest  the  formulation  of  a  code  would  give 
their  enemies  in  England  something  tangible  on  which  to 
base  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  company.  The  lead- 
ing men  doubtless  hoped  that  in  course  of  time  a  body  of 
customary  law  might  be  evolved  which  would  incorporate 
their  ideas  of  a  Puritan  commonwealth  and  yet  not  expose 
them  to  the  risk  of  a  suit  at  law.  For  years  the  demand  of 
the  freemen  was  put  off  by  the  expedient  of  referring  the 
matter  to  committees  which  never  reported.  The  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs; 
the  magistrates  gave  way,  and  a  code  was  drawn  up  (1641). 
It  was  not  printed  at  the  time,  but  a  manuscript  copy  has 
been  preserved  and  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

72.  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  1643.  —  Mean- 
time  other  settlements  had   been   formed  along  the  New 
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England  coast,  in  Maine  and  on  the  shores  and  rivers  of   Confedera- 
New  Hampshire.    There  were  incessant  disputes  as  to  juris-   r°'^  ^!"^h 

^  1  J  t  iskt;  s  New 

diction  between  these  colonies  and  Massachusetts  which  England, 

frequently  used  her  power  to  enforce  her  own  views  to  the  iS3-i6i- 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others. 

In   1643  the  four  colonies  of   Massachusetts  Bay,   New  Reasons  for 

Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven   entered    into  a  ""'°"- 

American 

league      for  mutual   help  and    strength    m  all  our  future   Historv  Leaf- 
concernements."     The   English  government  was  now  en-   lets,  no.  j. 
gaged  in  a  deadly  contest  with  the  Puritans;  it  could  no 
longer  protect  the  American  colonists,  nor  could  it  protest 
effectually  against  any  measures  they  might  see  fit  to  adopt. 
The   New  Englanders  were   surrounded   by  enemies :   the 
Dutch  on  the  west,  the  French  on  the  north,  and  the  Indians 
all  along  the   land  frontier.     The   distance   between   the 
settleinents  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  those  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  prevented  the  formation  of  a  general  govern- 
ment, and  some  form  of  confederation,  or  "consociation" 
as  they  termed  it,  was  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Neither  the  Rhode  Islanders  nor  the  settlers  in  Maine  were    Rhode 
invited    to    join    in    this   association.      "Concerning   the   island  and 

Till,  -i-i  r     TM  1        ii  1  Maine  not 

Islanders,      wrote    Brewster   of    Plymouth,      we    have   no   admitted, 
conversing  with  them  further  than  necessity  or  humanity 
may  require."     As  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Maine  seacoast, 
John  Winthrop  of    Mas-     ^^■^—'P^'^  /7 

sachusetts  wrote  :    " They  C^  \/0  \  \>f^^>tTi:^^ If- 
ran    a    different    course  ji J^' 


from  us  both  in  their 
ministry  and  in  their  civil  administration;  for  they  had 
lately  made  Acomenticus  (a  poor  village)  a  corporation, 
and  had  made  a  tailor  their  mayor,  and  had  entertained 
one  Hull,  an  excommunicated  person  and  very  contentious 
for  their  minister."  These  two  extracts  show  very  clearly 
the  light  in  which  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Maine  were  regarded  by  their  fellow  English  settlers  ; 
plainly  they  would  not  have  been  acceptable  in  the  "con- 
sociation." 
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Analysis  of  i^j.    Articles  of  Confederation. — The  Articles  should  be 

','  'Vf  "^^  '  studied  in  the  oria:iaal;  a  few  points  onlv  will  be  noted 
tion.  Aiiu-ri-  here.  The  federal  bond  was  of  the  loosest  description,  as 
can  ihstcyy  each  colonv  retained  its  "peculiar  jurisdiction"  (.\rts. 
^^'  in   and  viu).      liach   colony  sent   two   representatives   or 

commissioners  to  meetings  of  the  Confederation;  this 
provision  was  most  unfair  to  Massachusetts,  as  contri- 
butions in  men  and  money  were  based  on  the  lighting 
strength  of  the  several  colonies.  It  was  not  long  (1653) 
before  she  refused  to  be  bound  b)-  the  \otes  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  other  confederated  colonies  and  to  take  part 
in  an  Indian  war;  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  voted  that 
thev  "did  not  see  sufficient  ground  .  .  .  and  therefore  dare 
not  exercise  our  authority  to  levy  force  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion." This  is  the  first  nullifying  ordinance  in  American 
history;  but  Massachusetts  acted  on  other  occasions  in  an 
equally  high-handed  manner.  The  commissioners  possessed 
extensive  functions  on  paper  (^.Arts.  vi  and  viii)  and  when 
all  the  colonies  were  agreed,  exercised  more  power  than 
any  other  body  of  men  then  in  America.  The  .Articles  also 
contain  (Art.  viii)  a  provision  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
servants  and  escaped  criminals,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  precursor  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws  of  a  later  time. 
A  species  of  court  to  settle  disputes  between  members  of 
the  Confederation  was  provided  (Art.  xi),  but  the  arrange- 
ment did  not  work  well  in  practice.  The  Confederation 
was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  all  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  not  merely  to  its  members;  it  gave  a  weight 
to  their  dealings  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians,  which 
no  single  colony  could  have  had;  and  it  carried  the  New 
England  colonies  through  the  most  dangerous  Indian  con- 
flict of  colonial  times,  —  King  Philip's  Wax. 
Independent  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  independent  spirit 
spun  ,.f  die      -ivhi^-i,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  was  in 

New-  I'.ng- 

l.inders.  ■^".\'  "'■'>'  diminished  by  the  success  of  their  Puritan  friends 

in  I'^ngland.     On  the  contrary,  the  New  iMiglanders  used 
the  Puritan  triumph  in  iMigland  to  forward  plans  for  the 
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self-government  of  New  England.  In  1643  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  voted  to  omit  the  words  "You  shall 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  our  sovereign  lord  King 
Charles"  from  the  magistrate's  oath  and  did  not  insert  a 
new  form  of  words  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Long 
Parliament.  At  about  the  same  time,  some  of  the  leading 
Puritans  in  England  suggested  that  any  legislation  which 
Massachusetts  desired  would  be  enacted  by  Parliament; 
but  Winthrop  courteously  declined  the  offer  "lest  in  .  .  . 
after  times  .  .  .  hostile  forces  might  be  in  control,  and 
meantime  a  precedent  would  have  been  established." 
Thus  more  than  a  century  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  we  find  the  leading  men  in  Massachusetts  denying  the 
legislative  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  colony.  During 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  Massachusetts  paid  no 
attention  to  the  Navigation  Ordinances;  she  did  not  pro- 
claim Cromwell  and  declined  to  recognize  Richard  as 
Protector,  although  asked  so  to  do.  The  Confederation, 
also,  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  independent  state  to- 
wards the  French  and  the  Dutch. 

74.    The  Dutch  Settlements.  —  In  the   first  half   of   the   Dmch  dis- 
seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  were  foremost  amongst  the   huJjq^'s 
commercial  nations  of  the  world.     The  Dutch  East  India   voyage. 


Company  was  the  most  successful  corporation  of  its  kind 

America  ; 


mson  ; 
'orers. 


Winsor's 

in  existence.     On  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  sea  power,    Q.^y^  /_,„^„_ 
the  enterprising  Netherlanders,  in  common  with  the  French   lar  History, 
and  the  English,   turned  their  attention  to  American  ex-     •<='i-'^"': 
ploration.      In    1609   Henry  Hudson,  an   English  seaman   jixph 
in    the    employ   of    Dutch    merchants,    sailed   across    the   281-296; 
Atlantic  in  search  of  the  straits  leading  to  India,  which   fg^Lg,.J.''~, 
were  thought  to  be  somewhere  north  of   the  Chesapeake,    i,  no.  38. 
He  first  sighted  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  then  sailing  south- 
ward,   reached    the    capes   of    the   Chesapeake.      Turning 
northward,    he    entered  what    is    now   New  York    harbor. 
Boldly  sailing  up  the  great   fiord,   or   river,  which  bears 
his  name,  he  navigated  his  vessel  as  far  as  Albany.     While 
in  the  river  he  received  several  parties  of   Indians  with 
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great  kindness,   ottering   them   spirits  to  drink,   after  tlie 
manner  of  tlie  day.     At  almost  tlie  same  time  Champkiin 
M.irts  Gv;-      was  not  a   hundred   miles   away,   on   the   shores  of   Lake 
'■■"'/'''•""'-'■      Champlain.      He  also  met  Indians  and  killed    several  of 
'  *  °'  ^'^'         them.      It  hapjiened  that  both   the  natives  entertained  by 
Hudson   and   warred   on  by  Champlain  belonged   to  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  the  strongest  and  most  important 
Indian  iiower  in  America.     They  never  forgot  their  early 
hatred   of    the   French,  and   always  maintained   the  most 
friendlv  relations  with  the  Dutch  and  their  English  succes- 
sors, who  in  their  turn   treated   them  with   justice.     For 
more  than  a  century,  the  Iroquois  acted  as  a  "  buffer  state  " 
between  the  French  military  colonies  on  the  north,  and  the 
less  warlike  Dutch  and  English  colonies  on  the  south  and 
east.     Had    the   case    been    reversed,    it   is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  French  might  have  become  the  domi- 
nant power  in  North  America. 
Dutch  trad-  Following  on  Hudson's  voyage,   the  Dutch  established 

_ingposis.  tradina:  posts  on  the  Hudson  River:  the  most  important  one 
New  York  \,  '^^■'^s  rort  Amsterdam,  on  Manhattan  Island;  another  was 
ch.  iii.  Fort  Orange,  on  the  site  of  the  Albany  of  the  present  day. 

Dutch  captains  sailed  along  the  coast  eastward  as  far  as 
Boston  harbor  and  southward  to  Delaware  Bay  and  River. 
In  162 1  the  Dutch  AVest  India  Company  was  established; 
it  had  exclusive  rights  as  to  trade  in  lands  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  —  so  far,  of  course,  as  the  Dutch  authorities 
could  confer  such  rights.  These  early  Dutch  settlements 
were  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  it  was  not  until  1623  that 
the  first  colonists  came  over. 

New  Netherland  did  not  attract  settlers,  and,  in  1629, 
The  patroon-  the  Dutch  West  India  Companv  attempted  to  stimulate 
ships.  colonization  by  the  establishment  of  patroonships.     This 

arrangement  was  embodied  in  a  document  called  the  Char- 
ter of  Privileges  to  Patroons;  its  principal  provisions  were 
that  any  member  of  the  companv,  who  should  transport,  at 
his  own  expense,  fifty  colonists  to  New  Netherland,  should 
be  entitled  to  a  grant  of  land  extending  sixteen  miles  along 
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one  side  of  the  river,  or  eight  miles  on  both  sides,  if  that 
were  preferred.  The  same  arrangement  also  extended  to 
the  South  Bay  and  River,  —  as  the  Dutch  termed  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  River,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hudson, 
which  they  called  the  North  River. 

Each  of  these  large  grants  was  styled  a  patroonship,  and 
the  owner,  or  patroon,  enjoyed  extensive  rights  of  jurisdic- 
tion within  its  limits,  subject,  in  important  matters,  to 
appeal  to  the  company's  representative  at  New  Amsterdam. 
No  sooner  was  the  plan  determined  upon  than  the  more 
enterprising  directors  sent  out  agents  to  pre-empt  the  best 
lands.  The  most  successful  of  these  was  Kiliaen  van 
Renssalaer,  a  rich  diamond  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  who 
acquired  the  region  around  Fort  Nassau,  or  Orange.  Sub- 
sequently, the  system  was  modified  to  extend  the  rights  of 
patroons  to  less  important  men,  and,  in  1639,  the  trade 
of  the  colony  was  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  land  was 
granted  in  small  quantities  on  payment  of  an  annual  rent. 

75.    Kieft  and  Stuyvesant.  —  In  1643-44,  owing  to  the    Kieft  and 
wretched  and  dishonorable  mismanagement  of  Kieft,  the   Stuyvesant. 
governor,  the  colony  became  involved  in  a  serious  conflict    J'  '^^yj'rk 
with  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan   I,  chs.  iv,  v; 
Island;  the  colony  was  nearly  ruined  and  Kieft  was  recalled.    Tuckerman's 

TT  1  1     1         r-  111  ■        Stu\'vesa7it : 

He  was   replaced    by  Stuyvesant,  an  able    and    energetic   Han's  Con- 
soldier,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  company's  service.     Stuy-   temporaries, 
vesant's  administration  was  very  despotic,  as  was  that  of     '  '^'*' 
all  the  Dutch  governors.    The  people  of  New  Amsterdam 
gained  a  few  privileges  of    self-government  in  1652,  but 
Stuyvesant  was  able  to  deprive  these  concessions  of  nearly 
all  their  value.     In  his  dealings  with  the  neighboring  Eng- 
lish colonies,  he  was  not  so  successful.    The  Dutch  claimed 
as  far  east  as  the  Connecticut  River,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  one  of  their  navigators;  but  the  Confederation 
of  New  England  was  too  powerful  for  Stuyvesant;  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  and  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the 
English  settlers.     With  the   Swedes  on  the  Delaware,   he 
was  more  fortunate.     Attracted  by  the  commercial  advan- 

H 
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tages  it  offered,  manv  l^nglishmen  emigrated  to  New  Nether- 
land.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  most  important  men 
of  the  Dutch  colon_v.  They  imbued  their  new  associates 
with  the  English  hostility  towards  arbitrary  rule,  and  the 
fall  of  New  Netherland  in  1664  seems  to  have  been  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Amsterdam  —  except  Stuyvesant  and  a  few  subordinates. 
Swedish  76.    The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  — The  Swedish  settle- 

seitlements.  nients  had  their  rise  in  the  desire  of  Sweden's  greatest  king 
.Vi7ii  York  ^J^d  one  of  Europe's  greatest  men,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to 
I,  ch.vii.  establish   a   colonial   empire.      It  was   not   until   after  his 

untimely  death,  however,  that  a  decisive  beginning  was 
made  bv  the  formation  of  a  Swedish  company,  on  the  model 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  trading  corporations.  The 
new  colon\-  was  pilanted  on  the  southwestern  side  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  on  ground  claimed  by  the  Dutch.  At  the  moi^ient 
the  Swedes  were  the  foremost  military  power  in  Europe. 
The  Netherlanders  were  piractically  under  their  protection, 
and  could  hardly  refuse  a  few  square  miles  of  unoccupied 
land  in  .America  to  such  a  necessary  ally  in  Europe.  In 
164S  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
affairs :  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  important  powers ;  there  was  no  longer 
any  necessity  of  dealing  gently  with  the  Swedish  intruders; 
the  Swedish  colonists  were  conquered  bv  Stuvvesant,  and 
their  territory  again  added  to  New  Netherland  (1656). 
The  Swedes  were  a  frugal  and  industrious  folk;  they  were 
a  most  desirable  class  of  colonists,  but  their  number  was 
too  small  seriously  to  aftect  the  development  of  the  colonies 
on  the  .Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  colonies  77-  Summary  — In  1660  the  Puritan  supremacy  sud- 
in  1660.  denly  came  to  an  end  ;   Charles  the  Second  was  restored  to 

the  throne  occupied  by  his  father,  and  a  new  page  was 
opened  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  America.  After 
the  sixty  years  of  colonizing  activity  described  in  this 
chapter,  there  were  in  North  .America  the  French  settlers 
in  the  north,  few  in  point  of  numbers  but  formidable  on 
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account  of  their  mobility  and  because  of  tlieir  influence 
witli  the  natives  —  excepting  the  members  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  In  the  south,  the  Spaniards  still  maintained 
a  feeble  colony  in  Florida,  at  St.  Augustine,  and  there 
were  a  few  Spaniards  in  the  southwest,  t^n  the  seaboard 
of  what  is  now  the  Middle  States  the  Dutch  were  supreme. 
Between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch,  and  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  French,  were  F^nglish  colonists.  They  oc- 
cupied no  great  extent  of  territory,  but  they  were  more 
permanently  fixed  to  the  soil  than  were  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  or  the  Spaniards.  They  had  mixed  but  slightly 
with  the  natives  —  not  at  all  in  New  England,  and  only  to 
a  trifling  extent  in  Virginia;  they  had  established  English 
home  life  and  English  institutions  in  their  wilderness 
homes;  and  they  were  practically  self-governing. 


SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

§  36.   French  Colonization 

a.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Henry  IV  of  France. 

b.  What  further  facts  can  you  ascertain  about  Champlain? 

c.  Why  did  the  French  colonies  grow  slowly? 

§  37.   Revival  of  English  Enterprise 

a.  Give  a  brief  sicetch  of  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors. 

b.  Have  the  voyages  of  Gosnold,  Pring,  and  Weymouth  any  real 
importance  in  American  history?     Why? 

§§  38-47.   Virginia 

a.  How  many  examples  of  communism  does  this  chapter  give? 
What  is  the  difference  between  communism  and  socialism?  Has  this 
chapter  any  examples  of  the  latter?  Do  any  features  of  either  exist  in 
our  own  arrangements  to-day? 

/;.  (;ive  a  connected  account  of  the  Plymouth  Company;  of  the 
London  Company. 

c.  Place  as  headings  in  note-book,  "  Slavery,"  "  Representative  In- 
stitutions," "Limited  Power  of  Congress,"  and  enter  under  them  all 
fitting  matter  as  you  proceed. 
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d.  Make  a  hriof  uii^est  oi  English  history,  1000-60.  and  place  in 
parallel  colamns  leailing^  events  in  American  history, 

c.  Compare  conduct  kA  \'irginia  and  \.A  Massachusetts  (luring  Puri- 
tan supremacv.      dive  causes  of  difterence. 

f.  Did  the  Virginia  colonists  before  1600  show  any  marked  political 
ability?     Give  your  reasons. 

§§  48-51-    Maryland 

a.  What  events  of  vital  importance  in  American  history  are  con- 
nected with  jNIarvland's  western  and  southern  boundaries? 

b.  What  matter  in  these  sections  must  you  enter  in  your  note-l)ook 
under  "Representative  Institutions"?  What  under  "Power  of  Con- 
gress "? 

l\  In  Congress  where  does  the  right  of  initiative  belong?  AVhere  in 
the  legislature  of  vour  own  state?     Where  in  the  British  l^arliament? 

(/.  Does  the  wi.ird  *'  toleration  "  prove  that  absolute  religious  freedom 
did  not  exist?     (.Ii\'e  your  reasons. 

§§  53~5'^-   PiTRiTANS  AND  Pilgrims 

a.  Puritans.  Nonconformists,  and  Separatists  :  carefully  define  and 
explain. 

b.  What  is  a  "pure  democracy"?  Does  any  such  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

c.  The  "Pilgrim  Compact";    its  formation  and  provisions. 

d.  Trace  at  length  the  history  of  Plymouth  to  1643. 

§§  59-*^3-     ^rASSACHUSETTS    BaV 

a.  Describe  the  struggle  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic elements  in   Massachusetts. 

b.  The  Watertown  Protest;    what  principles  underlay  it? 

c.  Was  John  Cotton's  declaration  identical  with  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  present  Civil  Service  Law?     Give  your  reasons. 

d.  What  in  these  sections  will  vou  note  under  "  Representative 
Institutions  "? 

('.  Do  you  blame  the  Massachusetts  authorities  for  expelling  Roger 
Williams  or  Mrs.  Hutchinson?      Were  the  two  cases  parallel? 

§§  64-66.    Rhode  Isi-ANo 

a.  Had  the  Indians  a  valid  title  to  the  land?  Was  Williams's  title 
recognized  by  English  law? 

b.  Roger  Williams's  place  in  historv-  Was  the  government  at 
Providence  the  first  in  the  world  to  separate  Church  and  State?  Turn 
to  passages  in  the  Constitution  which  relate  to  this  matter.  How  is  it 
arranged  in  the  constitution  of  your  state? 
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c.  Give  Roger  Williams's  explanation  of  "  liberty  of  conscience";  of 
civil  liberty. 

d.  Can  you  see  any  connection  between  the  strong  democratic 
spirit  of  the  settlers  on  Narragansett  Bay  and  their  ideas  on  religious 
freedom? 

§§  67-70.   Connecticut 

a.  What  spirit  prompted  the  settlement  of  Connecticut?  of  New 
Haven? 

b.  Why  may  not  the  Pilgrim  Compact  be  called  a  "  truly  political 
written  constitution"?  Why  did  not  Massachusetts  need  to  draw  up  a 
written  constitution? 

c.  Compare  carefully  the  reason  for  the  founding  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  first  Connecticut  towns,  of  New  Haven.  What  essential  differ- 
ences can  you  discern?     What  common  elements? 

§  72.   The  Body  of  Liberties 

a.  Were  the  English  people  accustomed  to  a  written  code  of  law? 

b.  Look  up  some  brief  analysis  of  Magna  Charta  i^e.g.  Taswell- 
Langmead),  and  compare  it  with  the  Body  of  Liberties. 

c.  Turn  to  Constitution  and  find  passages  which  relate  to  matters  in 
sections  of  the  Body  of  Liberties  noted  on  margin  of  p.  92.  Do  the 
same  with  the  constitution  of  your  state. 

§  73.   The  United  Colonies  of  New  England 

a.  Why  is  this  section  of  especial  importance? 

b.  Were  taxation  and  representation  on  the  same  basis  in  the  New 
England  confederation? 

c.  Place  in  note-book  as  headings:  "Nullification,"  "Fugitive 
Slave  Laws,"  "  Colonial  Denials  of  Supremacy  of  Parliament,"  and 
enter  all  fitting  matter  as  you  proceed. 

§§  74~76-   The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes 

a.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  history  of  Holland  to  1748,  and  add  a 
briefer  sketch  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

b.  Consider  at  length  how  the  fortunes  of  the  world  might  have 
been  changed  had  Champlain  treated  the  Iroquois  kindly. 

c.  Compare  the  constitutional  development  of  New  Netherland  with 
that  of  the  English  colonies. 

d.  Do  we  owe  any  distinctive  elements  of  our  national  progress  to 
the  Dutch  settlers?     Prove  your  statement. 
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Historical  GixiGRArnY 

<2.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  (.inline  M;rp  (O  the  details  of  the 
Virginia  charters  (lOoti,  looo);  (21  the  liornularies  of  Maryland  (^1032); 
(^3!  the  boundaries  of  New  England  i^uiJoV 

l>.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Oulline  Map  the  boundaries  of  the 
New  England  colonics;  Massachusetts  (1629) ;  New  Nethcrland  (1600). 

<-.  (~)n  maps  showing  territorial  claims  of  the  coloni/.ing  nations 
(including  the  Dutch  and  the  Suedes)  enter  all  fitting  information. 

J.    Make  anv  necessary  changes  in  the  map  of  your  own  state, 

f.  Explain  by  recitation  the  maps  and  the  changes  you  have  made. 

General  Qriisnoxs 

a.  The  origin  of  the  term  **  General  Court."  Give  all  examples  that 
occur  to  you  of  the  use  of  the  term. 

b.  Pick  out  all  the  laws  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  compare  them, 
and  draw  inference  as  to  condition  and  character  of  the  respective 
colonics. 

i.  Wdiat  matter  in  this  chapter  must  \ou  enter  in  notediook  under 
"Representative  Institutions"?     What  under  "  Power  of  Congress"? 

</.  Pick  out  all  statements  in  this  chapter  which  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  colonists  c>f  \'irginia,  of  Maryland,  ^'f  Plymouth, 
of  Massachusetts,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  Connecticut,  of  New  Haven,  and 
of  New  Nctherland.  Put  them  side  by  side  and  state  tlic  results  of 
your  comparison. 

t-.  How  manv  examples  of  fcLleration  does  tliis  chapter  altord? 
State  and  compare. 

/'.    Give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  colonies  in  1660. 

g.  Make  list  of  principal  men  in  chapter,  with  dates;  state  under 
each  man's  name  what  he  did. 

/t.  Make  conspectus  of  all  charters,  showing  (i)  to  whom  granted, 
(2)  purpose  of  grantee,  (3)  extent  of  land  granted,  (4)  where  govern- 
ing power  resided,  (s)  i'ortunes  of  charter. 

i.  Let  written  recitations  be  demanded  on  any  points  touched  in 
the  Questions. 

Topics  for  In'\'estig.\tion  by  iNiminuAi.  Students 
See  directions  under  this  head  on  p).  c;6. 

a.  The  founding  of  Jamestown  (62,  except  Winsor). 

b.  The  hrst  American  Assemlily  (66,  first  group). 

c.  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  come  to  America  (74,  last  group)? 

d.  The  Pilgrims,  November-December,  1620  (7S,  hrst  group  and 
last  three  of  third  group). 

f.    The  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (SS,  last  three  of  second  group), 
y.   The  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson,  1609  (95). 


CHAPTER   III 

A  CENTURY  OF   COLONIAL   HISTORY,    1660-1760 

Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  —  Higginson's  Larger  Hislory,  169-191,  203- 
223;  Tlnvaites's  Colonies,  50-61,  76-81,  196,  220;  Hart's  Formation 
oj  the  Union,  2-^1;  Fisher's  Colonial  £ra  ;  S\oa.ne's  Frencli  JVar  and 
the  Kevolution ;  hoi]ge's  English  Colonies;  Hinsdale's  Old  N'orthtoest, 
chs.  iii  and  iv;    Fiske's  Civil  Government,  152-158. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Gay's  Bryant's  Popular  History ;  *\Vinsor's 
America,  Memorial  History  of  Boston  and  Cartier  to  Frontenac  ;  '''Ban- 
croft's United  States;  '*Hildreth's  United  States;  the  state  histories 
mentioned  on  page  57  and  Egle's  Illustrated  History  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  *Jones's  Georgia;  Wilson's  JMemorial  History  of  New  York 
(city)  ;  *  janney's  Life  of  Penn  ;  Larned's  IListory  for  Ready  Refer- 
ence. On  I'rench  exphjration  and  colonization:  Parknian's  Jesuits, 
Pioneers,  and  La  Salle;  Bourinot's  Canada;  Maurice  Thompson's 
Story  of  I^ouisiana;  Grace  King's  New  Orleans.  For  the  expulsion 
of  the  French,  see  :  Parl;man's  ILalf  Century  of  Conflict,  Afontcalm  and 
IVolfe,  and  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ;  Irving's  JAfe  of  IVashington  (abridged 
ec\.);*V)\xrm's  Indiana;  ''Ililjberd's  Wisconsin. 

Sources. — Chandler's  Criminal  Trials;  YivXchm^oViS  I^Iassachu- 
setts  ;  Washington's  .-Uitobiography  ;  Y'c2..w\'\\w'%  Autobiography  ;  Sewel's 
History  of  tJie  Quakers;  Americati  History  Leaflets  ;  Old  South  L.^eaf- 
lets ;  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  Library  of  American  Literature; 
'''Hart's  Contemporaries. 

Maps.  —  Flart's  Epoch  Maps,  Nos.  3,  4  ;  Mac  Coun's  Historical  Geog- 
raphy ;   Winsor's  America  and  Mississippi  Basin. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  History, 
§  56  h  (General  Readings);  §§  102,  103,  105-108,  125-132  (Topics  and 
References);  §  23  (State  and  Local  Histories);  §  25  (Biographies); 
§  29  (Colonial  Records)  ;  §§  32,  33  (Writings  and  Autobiographies  of 
Statesmen). 

Illustrative  Material.  — '•Wendell's  Cotton  Mather  (M.  A.); 
Mason's  Robert  Cavelier  (M.  A.);  Page's  Thomas  Nelson  (M.  A.); 
""HalloweU's    Quaker    Invasion   of   Massachusetts;    ""Brooks  Adams's 
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Eniaiicipnlii'u  of  Ma^^.uhtisft!^  ;  Ir\int^'s  \]\}shi}h^ton  :  Loiliije's  U'iis/i- 
i!ii:/t'/i  iS.  S.M  ;  liiiiyraphies  tif  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  Oglethorpe, 
and  others,  see  Cuiit\\  §J;  2^,  32,  33.  Lowell's  Ainon^  My  Books 
("Witchcraft");  Longfellow's  Xe-^v  Eiigtiiiui  Trug^Jies  and  E-oaiige- 
lint- :  W'hittier's  Fc-iiiisy/'Oiiiiij  Pi/grims,  H'ih/i  of  ll'eiiliaiii,  and  A'iiig's 
Misii:'t\-  Ir\ing's  k'niokorl'ockor's  llistorv :  Bynner's  Bt'g'unfs  Dang/iU'r  ; 
Seton's  Cha)-lcr  Oak  :  Cooke's  Stories  of  the  Olti  Dominion  :  Caruther's 
E'nig/tis  of  tJu-  Golden  Jlorsestioe :  Cooper's  Sata>tstoe,  ]]'atorwi[Ji. 
Red  Rover,  and  Lc\itlier  Sleeking  Tales:  King's  Monsieur  Mot.'e  : 
Sininis's  Cassiqne  0/  A'ia-a-ay  :  Catherwood's  Tke  Lady  of  Fort  St. John. 

A   CENTURY   OF    COLONLAL   HISTORY,    1660-17(30 

Clarendon  78.    The  New  Era  in  Colonization.  — Charles  II  ascended 

and  his  (j^g  tliroiie  ill  1660;  his  leading  adviser  was  Edward  Hvde, 

colonial  T-      1        -     ^^1  1  ,  ''■11  ■    ■  c     t'        > 

pQi,,,^,  harl   ot    Clarendon,   who  occupied    the   position   of    Lord 

Chancellor.  Clarendon  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Established  Church  and  also  believed  in  a  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  affairs.  Examining  into  colonial  matters,  he 
found  the  New  England  colonies  in  the  hands  of  the  Puri- 
tans, whom  he  had  so  long  opposed;  Maryland  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman;  and  all  the  English 
colonies  were  well-nigh  independent  and  had  been  so  for 
years.  The  Puritans,  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy 
in  England,  had  inaugurated  a  new  commercial  policy;  but 
Hart's  Con-  the  colonists  had  paid  slight  heed  to  it.  Now  new  vigor 
was  infused  into  colonial  administration,  and  inquiries  were 
set  on  foot  in  the  expectation  of  bringing  Massachusetts 
into  some  sort  of  subjection.  The  commercial  policy  of 
the  Puritans,  however,  commended  itself  to  the  new  rulers 
of  England  and  they  confirmed  and  extended  it.  At  the 
same  time,  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise led  to  new  attempts  at  colonization  and  the  contests 
with  the  Dutch  opened  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  New 
Netherland. 
„,    .,,    .  79.    The  Navigation  Acts. — The  First  Navigation  Act  was 

tion  Acts.        passed  in  1660.     It  provided  that  certain  goods  should  be 
Wmsor's         carried  from  the  colonies  direct  to  England;  these  were 

A'lieriea,  VI, 

S-io.  1  "American  Statesmen"  series  and  so  throughout  these  lists. 


temporarie 
I,  No.  54, 
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enumerated  in  the  act  and  hence  were  called  the  "enumer-   AmtHcan 

ated  goods";  among  them  was  tobacco.     The  act  further   ^''^f<'ry  l-<:af- 
■  1     1     ii     i         1  1  1     ■       T^       1        1  ■         ,        ''*.  No.  19. 

provided  that  only  vessels  owned  m  England  or  m  the 
colonies,  commanded  by  Englishmen,  and  carrying  crews 
principally  composed  of  Englishmen  should  carry  colonial 
products.  In  this  way  the  colonists  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  empire  on  an  equality 
with  Englishmen  living  in  England.  The  policy  indicated 
in  this  act  was  carried  further  by  subsequent  enactments; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  main  lines.  The 
means  provided  for  enforcing  these  laws  were  most  inade- 
quate, except  perhaps  in  regard  to  the  enumerated  goods. 
The  northern  colonists,  especially,  paid  slight  attention  to 
them. 

80.    The  Puritans  and  the  Quakers. — The  discussions  of   George  Fox 
the  Puritan  epoch  had  given  an  opportunity  for  freedom  of   ^""'"^ 
thinking  such  as  Englishmen  had  never  before    enjoyed.    Friends. 
Ardent  and  sincere  men  advocated  changes  in  government   Wmsor's 
and  in  society  in  which  are  seen  the  beginnings  of  modern   •""'""■ 

^  o  D  469-473 ; 

democracy.  INlany  new  sects  arose,  among  them  the  Society  janneys 
of  Friends  or  Quakers.  Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  a 
man  of  singularly  logical  mind,  who  had  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  in  language  which  could  be  easily  under-  179-iSi. 
stood  by  ordinary  men  and  women.  Among  other  things, 
he  taught  that  the  period  of  revelation  from  God  had  not 
closed  with  the  writing  of  the  Bible,  and  that  God  is  still 
revealing  his  will  to  those  who  are  in  a  proper  condition 
to  receive  his  teaching.  As  between  man  and  man.  Fox 
held  to  extreme  democratic  views,  based  on  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  To  him  all  men  were  equal; 
tokens  of  respect  were  due  to  no  man,  but  to  God  alone. 
The  Quakers,  therefore,  refused  to  address  those  in  author- 
ity in  the  ordinary  way.  They  also  refused  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  as  they  were  expressly  commanded  by  the 
Bible  to  "swear  not  at  all."  Probably  there  never  has  been 
a  more  sincere,  admirable.  God-fearing  body  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world  than  were  the  early  Quakers.     It  hap- 
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pened,  ho\ve\"er,  that  the  Puritan.s  were  very  firm  in  their 
ideas  on  two  of  the  points  mentioned  above:  they  be- 
lieved that  with  the  writing  of  the  Bible  the  period  of 
revelation  had  come  to  an  end,  and  they  demamled  that 
those  in  authority  should  be  treated  with  the  ulmost 
respect.  They  decided  not  to  admit  Quakers  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  their  experience  with  immigrants  of  the  new 
sect  only  strengthened  their  determination.  The  first 
Quakers  appeared  in  Massachusetts  in  1656;  they  ad- 
dressed the  magistrates  as  "hirelings,  baals  [priests  of 
Baal],  and  seed  of  the  serpent,"  and  threw  down  a  chal- 
lenge which  the  magistrates  were  not  slow  to  take  up. 
The  Quakers  were  put  into  prison  for  safe  keeping  until 
the  vessel  which  brought  them  over  was  ready  to  sail  on  its 
return  voyage.  Some  of  them  returned  and  others  came 
overland  from  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceived and  sheltered.  The  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  (p.  94)  now  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  advised 
the  nreiTibers  of  the  Confederation  to  pass  laws  providing 
banishment  under  pain  of  death  in  case  of  return.  In  this 
they  were  merely  following  English  precedents,  as  it  was 
in  this  way  that  Parliament  had  repeatedly  dealt  with  un- 
congenial persons.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court  at 
once  passed  such  a  law,  and  this  was  a  signal  to  the  Quakers 
to  hasten  to  that  colony  to  "  test  the  law,"  as  they  expressed 
it :  they  flocked  to  Massachusetts  from  all  points  of  the 
compass;  four  of  them  were  hanged,  and  others  were 
severely  punished. 

INIany  writers  have  sought  to  defend  the  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  on  the  ground  that  they  had  a 
legal  right  to  say  who  should  and  who  should  not  enter  the 
colony.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this  position  is  well 
founded :  there  must  reside  somewhere  in  every  state 
authority  to  close  its  boundaries  to  outsiders  and  to  eject 
from  its  midst  any  persons  whom  the  sovereign  thinks  det- 
rimental to  its  well-being.  This  power,  so  far  as  English 
communities  were  concerned,  rested  with  the  crown,  and 
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the  king,  by  charter,  had  delegated  its  exercise  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  which  pos- 
sessed a  perfectly  legal  right  to  eject  the  Quakers  or  any 
one  else  from  the  colony  as  many  times  as  it  pleased.  But 
when  it  came  to  torturing  and  killing  them,  the  verdict  of 
history  and  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  expediency  are 
as  clearly  on  the  other  side.  It  should  be  said  for  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  however,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rulers  of  the  colony,  that  their  sentiment  was  distinctly 
opposed  to  this  severity :  the  act  was  passed  by  the  smallest 
possible  majority,  and  the  executions  were  carried  out  only 
through  a  display  of  force. 

The  other  members  of  the  Confederation  made  severe 
laws  against  the  Quakers;  but  none  of  them  proceeded  to 
such  extremities.  Outside  New  England  also,  the  Quakers 
were  received  with  disfavor.  For  instance,  in  New  Nether- 
land,  where  Stuyvesant  still  ruled,  they  were  treated  with 
great  harshness,  were  beaten,  hung  by  the  hands,  and  other- 
wise cruelly  abused. 

81 .  The  English  Government  and  Massachusetts.  —  The 
Quakers  complained  of  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
magistrates,  and  the  English  government  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  compel  the  colony  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  From  the  outset  the  Massachu- 
setts rulers  had  allowed  no  appeal  from  their  decisions  to 
the  tribunals  of  England;  it  seemed  now  that  a  case  had 
arisen  where  the  English  authorities  might  compel  the 
refractory  colony  to  acknowledge  its  obligations.  An 
order  was  drawn  up  directing  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany to  send  the  Quakers  to  England  for  trial.  The  laws 
had  already  been  modified,  the  jails  emptied  of  their 
inmates,  and  there  were  no  prisoners  under  accusation  to 
send  to  England.  Some  months  later,  Charles  the  Second 
sent  another  message  relating  to  the  Quakers,  saying  that 
Massachusetts  might  make  '■'  sharp  laws  against  the  Quak- 
ers,"  as  Parliament  had  been  compelled  to  do,  for  their 
doctrines  were  "  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  government." 
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The  kings  _\  far  more  serious  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  rulers 

{"'^''''         I    of   Enijland  was  the  shelterins;  of  two  of  the   iiuiijes  who 

^tedin.in  and  ^  ^  -"       r- 

Huicliiiison,  had  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  the  First.     These 

i"'5°'  regicides,   as  they  were  termed,   were   seen   in  Boston   by 

Ell  ^'i  J  lid'"  ^"^'^  English  ship  captain,  who  reported  the  matter  to  the 

192;  *stile5's  authorities  on  his  return  to  England.      Orders  were  at  once 

>./i'.'.(  0/  g^j^j  ^Q  ji^g  colony  to  apprehend  them  and  send  them  to 

L/uirlcs  I.  .11 

England.  They  escaped,  howe\  er,  and  lived  concealed  in 
the  New  Ha\en  colon)',  and  later  in  the  interior  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  colonial  government  exhibited  so  much  zeal 
for  their  apprehension,  and  so  much  skill  in  managing 
their  escape,  that  the  English  authorities  could  do  nothing 
in  the  matter,  whatever  their  suspicions  may  have  been. 
Declaration  82.  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights,  1661.  —  Soon 
°  ,  '="^'  afterwards,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  drew  up  a 
Declaration  of  Rights,  which  carries  us  forward  a  century. 
In  it  the  General  Court  asserted  that  its  right  to  govern 
depended  on  the  charter,  which  gave  it  full  legislative 
power,  provided  its  laws  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England.  The  charter,  furthermore,  gave  it  piower  to  de- 
fend the  colony,  by  sea  and  by  land,  against  all  persons 
who  should  seek  to  annoy  the  colony.  It  added :  "  \Ve 
conceive  any  imposition  [which  is]  prejudicial  to  the 
country,  contrary  to  any  just  law  of  ours,  [which  is]  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  be  an  infringement 
of  our  right."  This  was  plainly  aimed  against  the  Navi- 
gation Act.  On  the  other  hand,  it  acknowledged  that  the 
company  had  certain  duties  to  perform:  to  bear  allegiance 
to  the  king,  to  protect  the  person  and  the  dominions  of 
the  monarch,  and  to  govern  according  to  the  charter. 
English  de-  Two  agents  were  sent  to  England  to  conciliate,  if  possi- 

ble, the  spirit  of  opposition  against  the  colony.  They 
were  partly  successful  and  returned  with  a  letter  telling 
the  Massachusetts  rulers  that  they  might  deal  sharply 
with  the  Quakers.  The  king's  missive  also  contained 
some  new  demands:  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  should 
be  taken,  that  divine  service  should  be  permitted  accord- 


niands,  i66i. 
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ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  all 
persons  orthodox  in  religion,  though  of  different  beliefs 
as  to  church  government,  and  of  competent  estate  slioald 
be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government.  Accordingly, 
the  General  Court  enacted  a  new  law  for  admission  to  the 
company,  in  almost  the  words  used  by  the  king;  but,  as 
the  certiircate  of  orthodoxy  was  to  be  given  by  the  minis- 
ters in  the  several  towns,  who  were  all  Puritans,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  new  requirement  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  religion  of  the 
rulers.  The  General  Court  also  made  regulations  looking 
toward  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts;  but  these, 
too,  amounted  to  little  in  practice. 

83.    The  Commission  of  1664.  —  Massachusetts,  it  will  be    Complaints 
remembered,  had  extended  her  authority  over  the  feeble   ^S'""*'  '^'''5- 

sachusetts. 

settlements  to  the  northward,  to  some  of  which  she  had  a 
valid  claim;  and  she  had  treated  the  Rhode  Island  colo- 
nists in  a  most  overbearing  manner.  From  all  these  colo- 
nies complaints  reached  England,  and  the  grantees  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  whose  claims  Massachusetts  had 
treated  with  scant  courtesy,  seized  this  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge;  nor  were  the  discontented  dwellers 
within  the  colony  silent.  The  English  government  decided 
to  send  a  commission  to  New  England  to  examine  into 
these  accusations  and  to  settle  as  many  of  these  questions  as 
possible.  Four  commissioners  were  appointed, — Colonels 
Nicholls,  Carr,  and  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick.  The  Commis- 
last  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  on  Boston  harbor;  he  had   ='°"<=''s  5"^"' 

-'  to  Boston, 

been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  company,  although  a  l56^^ 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  but  he  had  afterwards 
been  treated  with  severity  and  had  abandoned  the  colony. 
Colonel  Nicholls  was  a  person  of  ability  and  energy,  but  he 
was  fully  occupied  with  the  conquest  and  government  of 
New  Netherland  (p.  iii),  and  the  other  commissioners 
proved  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts. On  receipt  of  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of 
the   appointment  of  this  commission,   the   General  Court 


no 
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tlie    oonimi 
sioners. 


ordered  the  fort  in  the  harbor  to  be  strengthened  and  pre- 
pared   for   defense;    they   also   confided    the   charter   to   a 
committee  for  safe  keeping. 
Failure  of  '\\-\z  commissioners  arrived  in  1664,  communicated  their 

instructions  to  the  General  Court,  and  then  departed  to  the 
conquest  of  New  Netherland.  In  r665  they  returned  to 
Boston,  and,  after  vexatious  negotiations,  demanded  a 
positive  answer  from  the  General  Court,  as  to  whether 
it  recognized  the  validity  of  the  king's  commission  or 
not.  The  tieneral  Court  replied  that  it  was  not  its  busi- 
ness to  determine  the  validity  of  the  commission:  it  had 
a  charter  and  was  obliged  to  go\ern  according  to  it. 
The  commissioners  then  endeavored  to  hold  a  court  in 
the  king's  name,  but  the  magistrates  warned  all  persons 
against  abetting  them,  on  their  duty  to  t^od  and  allegiance 
to  the  king.  Thwarted  at  e\erv  step,  the  commissioners 
returned  to  England.  In  1666  the  king  ordered  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities  to  send  over  some  of  their  principal 
men  to  justify  their  proceedings;  but  the  General  Court 
declined  to  do  so  "on  suspicion  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter."  Now  again,  as  in  1635,  events  in  England  pre- 
vented the  coercion  of  tlie  colonv;  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
Thames,  and  were  blockading  London. 
Connecticut  84.  Charters  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  —  \Miile 
and  Rhode       Massachusetts  had  been  engaged   in  this  contest  with  the 

Island  ciiar-  "-    *- 

ters,  1662-63.  crown,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had  won  favors  from 
the  king  in  the  shape  of  two  charters,  one  granted  in  1662 
to  Connecticut  and  the  other  in  1603  to  Rhode  Island. 
These  charters  were  drawn  in  such  a  liberal  spirit  that  they 
continued  to  form  the  fundamental  laws  of  Connecticut 
and  of  Rhode  Island  until  iSiS  and  1S4J.  The  voters 
of  these  two  colonies  were  formed  into  corporations:  to 
them  was  gi\en  practically  all  power,  with  the  reservation 
of  allegiance  to  the  crown  and  the  necessity  of  passing 
only  such  laws  as  should  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
England;  their  laws  were  not  to  be  sent  to  England,  but 
might  be  annulled  by  the  king  in  council  on  appeal  from 
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the  colonial  courts.  In  other  respects  they  enjoyed  com- 
plete self-government:  they  elected  their  own  officers  and 
managed  their  own  affairs  to  suit  themselves.  The  Rhode 
Island  charter  also  contained  a  provision  for  religious 
equality  not  unlike  that  of  the  first  Carolina  charter,  which 
was  given  in  the  same  year.  'The  boundaries  of  the  two 
colonies,  where  they  approached  each  other,  were  not 
accurately  defined.  Connecticut's  western  limits  were  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  old  grant  to  Lord  Saye 
and   Sele    and    Lord    Brooke    (p.    91);     New   Haven    was   Harts  fo?/- 

included  within    its    limits,   although   such    inclusion  was   '''"A"'"''". 

,      ,  ,  ,.         1,  No.  121. 

against  a  promise  given  to  the  latter  colony, — according 

to  writers  friendly  to  it. 

85.    Conquest  of  New  Netherland,    1664.  —  It  has  been   The  English 

already  stated  that  the  commissioners  who  came  to  Massa-    ^°"''"vt^..° 

-'  Aew  Nelher- 

chusetts   in    1664  had  it  also  in  charge   to  conquer  New   land,  1664. 
Netherland.      Its  continued  possession  by  the  Dutch  might   Winsor's 

,         .  ,  -,-,,.,.  ■         nT         1       Amcrica,\\\, 

prove    very    detrimental    to    English    interests    in    North   ,86_^co 
America,  and,  on   the   other   hand,  its   acquisition   by  the    Robots's 
English  would   greatly   improve    the    latter's  position  on 
the  continent.     The  conquest  was  easily  effected,  and  the   Haifs  Con 
terms  given  to  the  vanquished  were   most  liberal.     Nine   temporaries 
years  later  (1673),  a  Dutch  fleet,  happening  to  be  on  the     ' '^^' 
coast,   reconquered   it;    but   at   the    Peace  of  Westminster 
in  the  following  year  (1674),   it  was  ceded   back  to  the 
English. 

In  1664  Charles  II  granted  the  territory  to  his  brother   Grants  of 
Tames,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  afterwards  ascended    New  York 

•^  '  -"  and  New 

the  throne   as  James   II.      James,   on  his  part,  with   true   jersey. 
Stuart   liberality,   immediately  gave   the   portion  between    Hinsdale's 
New  York  harbor  and  Delaware  Bay  to  two  court  favorites,    ^.^^    "''^ 
—  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.     The  latter  had 
gallantly  defended  the  island  of  Jersey  against  the  Puritan 
forces,   and   the  province  was  named   in  his  honor.   New 
Jersey. 

In  the  resettlement  of  New  York  after  the  conquest,  the 
old    Dutch   names  were   changed  to  English  ones;    New 


Neio  Ym-k,  I, 
h.  vi  ; 
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Amsterdam  became  Xew  York,  and  Fort  Orange  was  called 
Albany;    but   there    were    surprisingly   few   changes   which 
Duke  of  were    likely   to   arouse   opposition.      Among   other   things, 

\orks  Li\«s.    >^ii(_Jxo]ls  procured  copies    of    the    existing    New   England 
r,-,/r,„,';    codes   and  formulated    a    system   of   fundamental    law  for 
tutioiul His-    the    new  province,    known   as   the    Duke   of   York's   L;tws. 
t.;y.  105-109.    -^i.,}^  ^,^-,^jg  formed  the  basal  law  of   New  York  and  of  the 
settlements  on  Delaware  Bay,  which  grew  into  the  colonies 
and    states    of    Delaware    and    Pennsylyania.       NichoUs 
attempted  in  this  code   to  combine  the   free  local  institu- 
tions of  New  England  with  a  centralized   form  of  goyern- 
ment  suitable  to  a  conquered  province. 
New  York  to       'pjie  people  of  all  the  colonies  \vhich  had  been  settled  by 
Englishmen   enjoyed   representative   self-government;    but 
III,  New  York  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  and  conquered 

392-411.  |jy  ).|.^g  English;   its  people  enjoyed  only  the  rights  secured 

to  them  by  the  treaty  which  brought  the  conquest  to  a  close. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  termination  of  the  Dutch  wars  in 
1674,  that  New  Y'ork  began  to  grow  with  rapidity;  and, 
indeed,  throtighout  the  \vhole  colonial  period,  settlement 
was  confined  to  Long  Island  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
Robcris's  son  and  the  lower  Mohawk  rivers.  The  first  legislatiye 
assembly  held  in  New  York  met  in  16S4,  in  conformity  to 
the  instructions  brought  over  in  that  year  by  Go\ernor 
Dongan. 
Constiiu-  86.    Settlement  of  New  Jersey.  —  The    history  of  New 

Jersey  is   very   complicated    and    difficult    to    understand. 
The  colony  soon  became  diyided  into  nimierous  small  iior- 
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Winsoi's  tions,  each  with  a  history  of  its  own;  only  the  broad  lines 

Aiiu-ma,  111,  qJ  ^ieveiop,-i-,g,it  cfin  iju  traced  in  this  section.      No  sooner 

422-44S ;  ' 

Hill's  c'.w-  was  the  grant  made   than  Sir  George  Carteret  took  meas- 

tciup.-rarUs.  \\xt%  to   settle   a   colony   on    his    share   of    the    new  prov- 


I,  No.  164. 


ince:  he  drew  up  and  published  an  agreement  known  as 
the  "Concessions."  In  this  document  he  promised  that 
tliose  who  should  emigrate  under  his  auspices  should  enjoy 
religious  freedom  and  a  liberal  government  resembling 
that  of  Maryland.     Carteret's  relations  with  his  colonists 


in  New 
Jersey. 
Janney's 
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were  not  happy :  they  contended  that  he  had  broken  the 
Concessions.  Ultimately,  he  asserted  his  authority,  but  The  Quakers 
these  constantly  recurring  troubles  induced  Lord  Berkeley 
to  sell  his  portion  of  the  province  to  two  Quakers,  — John 
Fenwick  and  Edward  Eyllynge.  They  soon  quarreled,  /"<-'«»,  cii. 
and  Byllynge  became  a  bankrupt.  Without  going  into  all  '""■ 
the  details  of  the  arbitration  and  the  arrangements  which 
followed,  it  may  be  said  that  nine  tenths  of  Berkeley's 
share  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  Byllynge's 
creditors,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  William  Penn;  the 
other  tenth,  and  a  sum  of  money,  went  to  Fenwick  in  satis- 
faction of  his  claim.  The  Quakers  then  negotiated  with 
Carteret  and  secured  a  division  of  the  province  into  two 
parts,  East  and  West  Jersey.  The  Friends  took  the  south-  East  and 
western  part  and  soon  made  many  settlements.  Fenwick  ^'^^'  Jersey, 
and  Byllynge  had  acquired  from  Berkeley  whatever  rights 
of  government  he  possessed;  the  Fenwick  and  the  Byllynge 
trustees  received  these  rights  at  the  time  of  the  arrange- 
ments above  referred  to,  and  passed  them  on  to  those  who 
received  grants  of  land  from  them.  Each  landowner  in 
West  Jersey,  therefore,  possessed  on  his  own  property  what- 
ever rights  of  jurisdiction  Berkeley  and  Carteret  had  de- 
rived from  the  Duke  of  York.  The  inevitable  outcome 
was  a  condition  of  chaos  from  which  West  Jersey  slowly 
recovered.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
'doubt  as  to  whether  any  powers  of  government  at  all  were 
conferred  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  New  Jersey  grantees. 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  claimed  that 
the  Duke  had  parted  with  his  right  only  to  the  soil,  and 
arrested  Fenwick  and  Philip  Carteret,  governor  of  East 
Jersey.  In  the  end  (1681)  James  gave  way,  and  the  Jer- 
seyj  were  governed  by  the  proprietors.  In  1682  Penn  and 
some  two  dozen  associates  acquired  Carteret  s  rights  in 
East  Jersey.  The  later  history  of  the  provinct  is  the  story 
of  the  gradual  consolidation  of  all  these  interests  and 
the  surrender  of  the  jurisdiction  to  the  crown.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  colony  had  the 
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same  governor  as  New  York  with  a  legislature  of  its  own; 
in  1738  a  governor  of  New  lerse\'  was  appointed,  and  the 
pro^•ince  became  independent.  Owing  to  the  frugality  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  to  its  freedom  from  fear  of  war, 
protected  as  it  was  by  New  York  and  I'ennsyUania,  and  to 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  New  Jersey  enjoyed  great  prosper- 
ity, perhaps  more  than  any  other  colony. 

87.  William  Penn. — \\illiam  I'enn,  who  first  became 
interested  in  .American  colonization  as  one  of  the  Ryllynge 
trustees,  was  the  foremost  man  among  the  Quakers  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Son  of  a  distin- 
guished admiral  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  risked  all 
chances  of  worldly  advancement  and  pecuniary  independ- 
ence for  conscience'  sake.  Himself  moralh'  soimd,  he 
^vas  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  worst  man  who  ever 
occupied  the  English  throne;  himself  a  devotee  of  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of 
religion,  he  received 
favors  from  a  religious 
fanatic  of  an  opposing 
faith.  His  (^Hiaker 
biographers  ha\e  de- 
scribed him  as  a  hero 
and  a  pattern  of  all 
the  \irtues  ;  on  the 
other  side,  I  -ord  Ma- 
caulay  has  charged 
him  with  grave  jirac- 
tices,  but  these  slan- 
ders ha\-e  been  abun- 
dantly refuted. 
Desirons  to  extend  his  colonial  interests,  and  wishing  to 
have  a  colony  in  which  he  could  try  his  own  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, \A'illiam  I'enn  obtained  from  the  royal  brothers  no 
less  than  fi\e  grants  and  releases  (16S0-S2).  These  secured 
to  him  the  Swedish-Dutch  settlements  on  Delaware  Bay  and 
a  vast  region  stretching  westward  from  the  Delaware  through 
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five  degrees  of  longitude  to  which  the  name  Pennsylva- 
nia was  given.  Of  this  immense  territory  William  Penn 
was  made  proprietary  on  nearly  the  same  terms  on  which 
the  Baltimores  held  Mnryland;  but  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, unlike  those  of  its  neighbor,  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  king,  who  might  annul  them  at  any  time  within  three 
years.  Religious  toleration  also  was  guaranteed,  but  pro- 
vision was  made  for  services  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church.  Penn's  relations  with  Delaware  were 
not  laid  down  in  any  charter,  and  the  omission  gave  rise  to 
trouble  in  succeeding  years;  Delaware  finally  (1703) 
became  independent  of  Pennsylvania  so  far  as  the  legis- 
lature was  concerned  ;  but  both  provinces  had  the  same 
governor  during  the  colonial   period. 

88.  Boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  —  The  boundary  dis- 
putes of  Pennsylvania  have  been  almost  endless.  The 
dispute  with  Maryland  began  immediately;  it  was  due  to 
the  loose  geographical  conceptions  then  prevalent.  The 
idea  evidently  was  that  Penn  should  possess  a  continuous 
strip  of  land  on  the  southern  and  western  shore  of  Dela- 
ware Pay  and  River,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  This  territory,  so  far  as  it  lay 
south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  had  been  included  in  Mary- 
land by  the  charter  of  1632;  but  it  was  held  that  Baltimore 
had  forfeited  his  rights  in  this  region  by  permitting  the 
Swedes  and  the  Dutch  to  make  settlements  on  Delaware 
Bay.  When  observations  were  taken  on  the  spot,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  vv'as  a  gap  of  some  sixteen  miles 
between  the  northern  limit  of  the  Swedish-Dutch  colo- 
nies, which  Penn  had  obtained  by  release  from  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  king.  The  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was 
the  fortietli  parallel,  which  had  been  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  New  England  under  the  charter  of  1620  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  Maryland  under  the  charter  of  1632. 
Now  a  most  awkward  question  arose  :  Penn  was  determined 
to  retain  the  control  of  the  navigation  of   the   Delaware 
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system  and  ad\anced  arguments  to  show  that  Maryland 
had  practicalh'  no  right  to  any  land  at  all.  For  years  the 
disputation  went  on;  at  last,  when  both  I'enn  and  Haltimore 
were  in  their  gra\  es,  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
their  heirs  \\hieh  ga\  e  to  Pennsyhania,  to  L*eLiware.  and 
to  Maryland  their  present  boundaries  ii;;,.:"!.  Two  l-'ng- 
lish  suryeyors,  Mason  and  Di\oii,  determined  the  eastern 
portions  of  these  limits  and  ran  the  line  westward  for  some 
distance,  when  their  further  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
the  Indians  (1762-67).  Subsequently  the  line  was  con- 
tinued to  the  western  limit  of  Marylanei,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  states  of  Pennsylyania  and  of  Virginia  as  limiting 
their  respectiye  territories.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Mason 
and  Di.xon's  line,  one  of  the  most  famous  artificial  lines 
of  demarcation   in  history. 

On  the  north.  PennsyUania  came  into  contact  with  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and 
New  York.  In  the  disputes 
which  arose  oyer  this  portion  of 
Pennsylyania,  the  arguirients 
which  Penn  had  adyanced  to 
restrict  Baltimore's  grant  were 
used  \yith  great  force  bv  Penn- 
sylyania's  opponents,  and  in 
consequence  that  state  includes 
only  two  degrees  of  latitude, 
instead  of  three,  as  the  words 
of  the  charter  seem  to  indicate. 
The  contention  with  Connecticut  was  especially  yirulent. 
The  Connecticut  people  had  good  ground  for  complaint, 
as  their  charter,  granted  in  1662,  was  clearlx'  infringed 
upon  by  Penn's  grant  of  some  twenty  years  later.  The  dis- 
pute, continued  throughout  the  colonial  and  the  Reyolu- 
tionary  period,  brought  great  miser\'  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
^^'yoming  \alley  and  on  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  was 
only  concluded  at  the  time  of  the  Connecticut  cession  of 
western  lands  to  the  I'nited  States  (p.  245)  by  an  arrange- 
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ment  whicli  secured  to  her  a  valuable  tract  of  land  imme- 
diately west  of  Pennsylvania  —  known  as  the  Western  Re- 
serve. 

89.  Penn  and  the  Indians.  —  Penn,  like   Roger  Williams   Penn's 
and  other  colonists,  was  solicitous  that  the  natives  within   ^"^'^" 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  should  be  treated  with  the 
justice  and  consideration  which  is  due  from  a  strong  race   EngiMid, 
to  a  weak  one.     Penn's  ideas  were  embodied  in  a  broad    c°^ ; 

^ledman  and 

way  in  a  treaty  with    the    Indians  which  was  not  essen-  Hutchinson, 

tially  unlike  the  agreements  between  the  settlers  of  New  'i.  227; 

York  and  the  Iroquois,  and  between  the  Pilgrims  and  Mas-  temporaries 

sasoit.     In  all  three   cases,   justice  and  fair  dealing  were  I,  No.  163. 
promised  on  both  sides,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  three 
agreements  were  faithfully  carried  out. 

Penn  made  several  other  treaties  with  the  Indians,  which  Tiie  "Waik- 

related  more  especially  to  the  purchase  of  land.     'I'he  best  '"^     ,r 

cn3.SC 

known  of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  so-called  "Walking  Pur- 
chase," by  which  Penn  acquired  a  tract  of  land  west  of  the 
Delaware,  extending  inland  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk  in 
three  days.  The  Quaker  proprietary,  with  a  few  friends 
and  a  body  of  Indians,  walked  out  the  first  day  and  a  half 
in  a  leisurely  fashion;  they  accomplished  about  thirty  miles, 
which  was  as  much  land  as  was  needed  at  the  moment.  In 
1733,  years  after  Penn's  death,  the  other  day  and  a  half  was 
walked  out,  this  time  in  an  entirely  different  spirit.  The 
Pennsylvania  authorities  then  employed  the  three  fastest 
walkers  that  could  be  found;  one  of  whom  covered  eighty- 
six  miles  in  thirty-six  hours. 

90.  Government  of   Pennsylvania.  —  Colonists  came  to   Government, 
the  new  province  in  great  numbers,   attracted  by  Penn's     ,'"^°'^^,,r 

^  "  '  ^  ^  Awerua,  III, 

reputation  and  by  the  promise  of  religious  liberty.  The  483-489. 
proprietary  conferred  upon  them  almost  complete  power  of 
self-government;  he  even  abandoned  the  right  to  veto  any 
legislation  which  they  might  adopt.  Grave  disputes  arose: 
the  colonists  did  not  fulfill  their  pecuniary  obligations 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietary,  and  he  revoked 
the  grant  of  power.     Various  forTOS  of  government  were 
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then   tried,   until   1701,   when   he   gr;inted   the   Charter  of 

Privileges,  which  remained  the  lundamental   law  of  I'enn- 

svlvania  until  the  American  Re\olution. 

Charter  of  I'his  document  was  in  realitv  a  written  constitution.      It 

Privileges.        provided  (i)  that  no  person  believini;  in  one  Clod  should 

1701.      Lluir-     i"  ^  1  .       ^ 

tcrs  ond  be  molested  on  account   of    religion:    but   yi)   only  those 

C^nstUutioiis,  "who  also  profcss  to  believe  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  "  could  take  part  in  the  government,  and  then 
only  on  promising  allegiance  to  the  king  and  fidelit)-  to 
the  proprietary ;  (3)  no  person  should  be  disturbed  in  his 
propertv  except  bv  legal  process;  (^4)  an  assembly,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  house,  should  annually  be  elected  by  the 
freemen, —  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  taxpayers;  this 
assembly  should  exercise  functions  "according  to  the  rights 
of  free-born  subjects  of  England,  and  as  is  usual  in  anv  of 
the  king's  plantations  in  America";  (5 'I  the  proprietary 
should  be  represented  by  a  governor  and  council,  who 
could  negative  anv  act  of  the  assembly.  The  instrument 
also  contained  a  provision  for  its  amendment, —  except- 
ing only  the  clause  as  to  religious  freedom, —  provided  the 
governor  and  six  sevenths  of  the  assemblv  should  concur. 
In  brief,  Penn,  by  this  charter,  established  a  form  of  go\'- 
ernment  not  unlike  that  which  existed  in  the  roval  pro\- 
inces,  with  most  important  exceptions  as  to  amendment 
and  as  to  the  annual  elections  to  the  assembly  —  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  royal  governors  exercised  unlimited 
discretion. 
Conirover-  This  charter  put  an  end  to  disputes  with  the  proprietary 

P^i^jjj  as  to  forms  of  government;  but  during  the  greater  part  of 

the  first  seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
a  fierce  controversy  over  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  tlic 
proprietary's  lands:  the  people  asserted  that  these  shoidd 
be  taxed  like  the  lands  of  any  private  indi\idual  while  the 
proprietaries  claimed  exemption  on  the  groimd  that  the)' 
were  representatives  of  the  sovereign.  Franklin  went  to 
England  to  lay  the  views  of  the  colonists  before  the  home 
government;    in   the   end,   the   Privy  Council  decicied   in 
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favor  of  thf   IVnnsylvanians  (1759),  on  certain  conditions 
wliich  were  by  no  means  to  the  colonists'  liking. 

91.    The  Carolina  Charters,  1663,  1665. — The  new  out-   Carolina 
burst  of  colonizing  spirit  which  followed  the  Restoration    "Charters, 
was  not  confined  to  the  northern  and  middle  colonies:   it   winsor's^' 
led  also  to  the  founding  of  a  new  colony  south  of  Virginia,    Amenca,v, 
which  was  named  Carolina  in  honor  of  the  second  Charles.    ^^°' 
An  earlier  charter  had  already  granted  this  region,  under 
the  designation  of  Carolana,  to  the  first  Charles's  subser- 
vient attorney-general,  Sir  William  Heath;  but  this  grant 
had  never  been  used  and  was  now  annulled.     Among  the 
grantees  under  the  new  charter  (1663)    were   Clarendon, 
Albemarle  (Cleneral  Monk  of  Cromwell's   time),  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  at  the  time  known  as  Lord  Ashley  and  later 
as  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sir  William   Berkeley,  and  the 
two  grantees  of  New  Jersey,  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.     The   territory  given   to  them   lay  between  the   Limits, 
thirty-first  and  the  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  latitude  and  ex-    '^" 
tended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     A  part  of  it  was  i^laiuts 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia  under  the  charter  of  1609,    No.  16. 
and  two  years  later  (1665)  by  another  grant  the  northern 
boundary  of  Carolina  was  pushed  still  farther  north  to  in- 
clude one  half  a  degree  more  of  Virginia  soil  (36°  30'). 
At  the  same  time,  the  southern  boundary  was  pushed  two 
degrees  farther  south  to  the   twenty-ninth   parallel  (map, 
P-'so). 

The  most  interesting  provision  in  the  Carolina  charter  Religious 
is  one  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship 
to  all  Christians  on  condition  that  "they  abused  not  their 
liberty  to  the  disturbance  of  others."  This  provision  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  Rhode  Island  charter  (p.  113),  which 
was  issued  in  the  same  year  (1663) ;  but  its  parentage  is 
doubtful.  The  clause  in  the  Rhode  Island  charter  unques- 
tionably reflected  the  desires  of  the  people  of  that  colony; 
the  provision  in  the  Carolina  grant  was  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  which  Clarendon  was  engaged  in  carrying  out 
in  England.     In  other  respects,  the  Carolina  proprietaries 
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enjoyed  the  same  powers  of  government  as  the  grantees  of 
Maryland  (p.  72). 
Early  settle-         92.    Settlement  of  the  Carolinas.  —  Preparations  were   at 
™'^"'5-  once  made  to  take  possession  of  the  new  proxince.      Colo- 

-ima-icj  III     iiists  already  were  living  in  the  northern  parts,  on  Albemarle 
2S7-2Q0.  Sound,  and  a  few  New  Englanders  had  at  one  time  settled 

on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  there 
were  anv  living   in  that  region  in   i66j.      Colonists  were 
soon  brought  from  the  Barbadoes,  and  a  prosperous  settle- 
ment sprang  up  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  province. 
Charleston,  In  1670  the  first  band  of  immigrants  came  to  the  south- 

16S0.    Win-     gj.j^  -n^xX  of  Carolina  and  settled  on  the  southern  side  of 

sor's  A'ner-  .  ^1       ,  r,,,   • 

u\i  V  30--      what  IS  now  known  as  Charleston  harbor.     Ihis  magnihcent 
309-  port  is  formed  by  two  rivers,  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper, 

named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  between  them 
was  a  bit  of  ground  destined  by  nature  to  become  the  sea- 
port of  the  southeast,  as  Manhattan  Island  was  designed 
to  be  the  commercial  center  of  the  north.  It  was  not  until 
rOSo  that  the  colonists  moved  across  the  Ashley  to  Oyster 
Point,  as  this  tract  between  the  rivers  was  then  called,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  Charleston.  The  new  settlement 
throve,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  notwithstanding 
troubles  with  Indians  and  with  the  Spaniards,  it  was  well 
established. 
Viiginia,  93.    Grievances   of  the  Virginians,  1660-76. — The  Res- 

1660-70.  toration  brought  even  more   trouble  to  the  loval  colonv  of 

Ama-ua  Virginia  than  it  did  to  the  members  of  the  Puritanical  New 

111,149.  England  Confederation.     Virginia's  rovalist  governor,  Sir 

William  Berkeley,  was  one  of  the  Carolina  grantees  and  a 
party  to  detaching  from  the  Old  Dominion  a  large  piece  of 
her  territory.  To  requite  the  proffered  hospitalitv  of  the 
^'irginia  royalists  (p.  69),  Charles  II,  while  still  in  exile, 
had  renewed  his  father's  grant  of  Virginia  to  several  court 
fa\orites.  After  the  Restoration  (in  1663),  he  granted  the 
whole  colony  to  two  men,  Arlington  and  Culpeper,  who 
were  nearly  as  profligate  and  disreputtible  as  himself.  This 
made  them   masters  of   the  province,   and  the  Virginians 
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were  obliged  to  buy  them  off  as  well  as  they  could.  The 
new  rulers  of  England  also  enforced  the  Navigation  Acts 
with  more  vigor  than  the  Puritans  had  done,  and  by  new 
enactments  (p.  104)  interfered  with  the  tobacco  trade  and 
causeci  a  serious  diminution  in  the  price  of  that  staple. 
Virginia  petitioned  for  relief,  but  received  none. 

The  royalist  faction  naturally  gained  the  ascendency  in  Hart's  Con- 
the  colony  at  the  Restoration;  they  made  sharp  laws  against  '''"V*""^'"'^, 
religious  dissenters,  paid  no  attention  to  education,  and 
very  little  to  the  provisions  for  religious  services.  Cor- 
ruption and  extortion  prevailed  in  all  branches  of  the 
government,  and  no  election  to  the  assembly  was  held  for 
fourteen  years.  Then  this  ancient  legislative  body,  which 
had  been  in  existence  since  1660,  enacted  a  law  greatly 
restricting  the  franchise,  and  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a 
new  election  under  this  act.  Affairs  were  in  a  critical 
condition  when  the  Indians  became  very  restless.  The 
governor  took  little  interest  in  plans  for  protecting  the 
colonists,  and  was  believed  to  be  more  concerned  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  natives  than  he  was  for  the  safety  of 
the  settlers,  as  he  received  the  net  proceeds  of  the  duties 
on  the  furs  exported. 

94.    Bacon's    Rebellion,    1676.  —  Nathaniel    Bacon,     an   Bacon's  Re- 
able  and  popular  man,  now  stepped  forward  and  assumed   i^"-*"'""!  it>75. 

\\ insor  s 

charge  of  the  war  with  the  savages.      Berkeley,  on  his  part,  Anu-r,ca,\\\, 

declared  Bacon  and  those  who  abetted  him  to  be  rebels;  151-153: 

this  declaration  was  the  signal  for  a  general  uprising.     It  Hut'chmson'' 

is  probable  that  the  chastisement  of  the  natives  was  only  1,445-478;' 

a  pretext  for  stirring  up  rebellion;  the  leaders  in  the  move-  Hans  Con- 

,,  ,  ,       ,  ,  ,,  .  ,.  temporaries. 

ment  really  seem  to  have  had  more  at  heart  the  reformation    j  jC^ 
of  the  institutions  of  Virginia. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  course  of  this  revolt :  wherever 
Bacon  appeared,  he  was  successful,  but  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  Berkeley  gained  the  upper  hand.  Before  long 
Bacon  died,  and  the  excitement  came  to  a  sudden  and 
opportune  end.  There  are  indications  to  the  effect  that 
Bacon  hoped  to  unite  other  colonies  with  Virginia  in  re- 
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sistance  to  the  royal  authorities.  Fortunately,  his  death 
occurred  before  any  definite  steps  were  taken,  and  before 
the  colonists  had  embroiled  themselves  directly  with  the 
English  government.  The  most  lamentable  thing  about 
Bacon's  Rebellion  was  that  it  prevented  the  granting  of  a 
charter  giving  the  Virginia  colonists  the  government  of 
the  province  on  substantially  the  same  terms  on  which  the 
people  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  governed  them- 
selves. 

95.  Virginia,  1677-1700.  —  Sir  William  Berkeley  aveng- 
ing himself  too  severely  on  his  enemies,  was  recalled  in 
disgrace.  Virginia  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  most 
rapacious  set  of  governors, —  Lord  Culpeper,  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  Sir  Edinund  Andros,  and  Sir  Francis  Nichol- 
son. The  only  important  event  of  their  time  was  the 
founding  of  William  and  Mary  College,  named  after  its 
royal  patrons,  the  king  and  queen  of  England  (1692).  Its 
founder  was  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  who  desired  to  establish 
an  institution  in  which  young  Virginians  might  be  educated 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church.  Little  was 
realized  in  this  respect,  but  the  college  provided  a  fair 
training  for  those  young  Virginians  who  could  not  go  to  a 
Northern  college  or  to  England  for  an  education. 

96.  Overthrow  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter.  — The  years 
1675-76,  which  were  so  eventful  in  the  history  of  Virginia, 
were  even  more  important  in  the  annals  of  New  England, 
for  then  occurred  a  terrible  struggle  with  the  natives,  which 
is  known  as  King  Philip's  War,  from  the  name  of  the 
Indian  chief  who  organized  the  movement.  The  contest 
resulted  in  the  crushing  overthrow  of  the  Indians;  it  also 
greatly  diminished  the  capacity  of  the  New  l{!ngland  colo- 
nies for  resistance  to  the  renewed  attacks  of  their  enemies 
in  England.  The  chief  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  English  authorities  was  the  non-observance  of  the  Navi- 
gation Acts.  The  independent  attitude  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers  during  King  Philip's  War  also  aroused  the  suspicion 
and  resentment  of  the  English  government,  and  this  ani- 
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mosity  was  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  purchase  of  Maine 
by  the  Massachusetts  liay  Company.  All  these  things, 
added  to  the  remembrance  of  the  attitude  of  Massachusetts 
toward  the  commissioners  in  1664,  impelled  the  English 
monarch  once  more  to  take  up  the  contest  with  that 
colony. 

In  1676  a  new  personage  appeared  upon  the  scene:  his   Renewed 
name  was  Edward  Randolph,  and  he  came  ostensibly  as  a   ^"'*'='*^  °" 

'  ^  Massacliu- 

messenger,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  the  setts,  167&- 
action  of  Massachusetts  as  to  the  Navigation  Acts  and  other  84.  Fiske's 
matters  was  made  the  subject  of  vigorous  complaint.  In  .  ""  ^^l 
reality,  Randolph  came  over  to  spy  out  irregularities  in  the  266. 
conduct  of  the  government,  on  which  a  suit  could  be  founded 
for  the  revocation  of  the  Massachusetts  charter.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  many  unlawful  proceedings, 
and  he  drew  up  a  report  stating  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions. This  document  is  exaggerated  in  many  ways;  but, 
in  the  broad  outlines  at  least,  it  is  true  to  the  life.  It  was 
now  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles;  his 
authority  had  largely  increased  in  England.  The  attack  on 
Massachusetts  was  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  colonial  governments,  save  Pennsylvania 
and  Carolina,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown;  had 
the  plan  been  carried  out,  the  whole  power  of  the  English- 
American  colonies  would  have  been  wielded  by  one  hand, 
for  the  proprietaries  of  the  two  provinces  to  be  spared  were 
friends  of  the  later  Stuarts.  The  consummation  of  this 
scheme  would  have  led , to  a  great  increase  in  the  power  of 
England  to  resist  French  aggressions,  and  to  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  king  and  of  Parliament. 

After  a  prolonged  legal  contest,  the  Massachusetts  charter   Massacim- 
was  annulled  (1684)  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts   setts  charter 
was  confided  to  Joseph  Dudley,  son  of  one  of  the  founders   ^gg      Hart's 
of  the  colony.     It  was  hoped  that  this  appointment  would    Contempora- 
conciliate  opposition;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  gave  the   ""■  ^'  '~'°- 
leaders  of  Massachusetts  time  to  organize  resistance  to  the 
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home  government.  Dudley  was  soon  superseded  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  once  go\ernor  of  New  York,  and  later 
of  Virginia. 

97.  The  "Stuart  Tyranny  in  New  England." — Sir 
Edmund  Andros  was  a  faithful  servant  of  bad  masters. 
The  period  of  his  rule  is  often  described  as  the  "tyranny 
of  Andros";  but  the  epithet  is  misplaced,  as  he  merely 
carried   out  his  instructions,  for  whose  provisions  he  was 

in  no  wise  responsi- 
ble. He  was  directed 
to  exercise  in  Mas- 
sachusetts functions 
similar  to  those 
wielded  bv  the  gover- 
nor in  the  conquered 
province  of  New 
York.  All  power  was 
vested  in  him  and 
his  council;  but  the 
latter  was  so  subser- 
\ient  that  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  the  gover- 
nor possessed  sole 
authority.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for 
any  representative 
legislative  body ;  An- 
dros decreed  laws,  levied  taxes,  executed  the  law,  and, 
through  judges  who  owed  their  appointments  to  him,  ex- 
ercised judicial  power.  Manv  of  his  acts,  which  seemed 
harsh  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  do  not  appear  so  severe 
to  us.  For  instance,  he  compelled  witnesses  to  kiss  the 
Bible  when  they  took  an  oath  to  give  true  testimony,  and 
he  insisted  that  those  whose  titles  to  land  were  defective 
should  have  them  confirmed  by  himself,  as  representative 
of  the  king.  But  Andros' s  methods  of  performing  his 
duties  were   most  ungracious.     It  was  unseemly  that  no 


Sir  Edmund  Andros 
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proper  facilities  could  be  obtained  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  according  to  the  forms  established  by  law 
in  England;  but  Andres  abused  his  power  to  seize  private 
property  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  and  a  few 
royal  officials  with  a  church  wherein  to  have  services  cele- 
brated. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  most  obstinate  and  able  opposition. 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  secure  the   revocation  of   the   The 
charters  of  Connecticut  and  of  Rhode  Island,  but  no  judg-   dominion  of 

1     J  -1,1  1        •  ^T  New  Eng- 

ment  was  ever  recorded  against  these  colonies.  Never-  ]^„j  j^gg 
theless,  Andros  took  control  of  them,  in  conformity  with  Hart's  Con- 
a  new  commission  issued  in  168S.  This  commission  greatly 
extended  the  limits  of  his  authority;  the  Dominion  of  New 
England,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  included  all 
the  English  possessions  on  the  continent  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  north  of  Pennsylvania.  Boston  remained 
the  principal  seat  of  government,  and  Andros  was  repre- 
sented at  New  York  by  a  deputy  governor,  Francis  Nichol- 
son. The  revocation  of  the  Maryland  charter  was  also 
in  contemplation,  and  the  plans  of  the  Stuart  monarchs 
seemed  about  to  be  accomplished,  when  the  "Glorious 
Revolution  of  16S8 "  hurled  James  II  from  the  throne. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  that  Revolution  had  as 
important  consequences  for  America  as  it  had  for  England. 

98.    The  "  Glorious  Revolution  "  in  America.  —  The  news   Overthrow  of 
of  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange,  in  November,  1688,    ,.  ,  V  ',- 
reached  Boston  in  March,  1689,  and  his  successful  ousting   England, 


of  James  II  was  probably  known  to  the  leading  opponents 
of  Andros  not  long  after.     At  all  events,  on  the  morning  of 


272;   Sled- 
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April   18,   the  town  was  full  of   armed  men;    Andros  was    11,72; 
arrested  and  placed  in  confinement,  and  the  commander  of        ^"^  '^""' 

^  leiiipoiartcs, 

an  English  frigate,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  harbor,  i,  no.  136. 
was  compelled  to  strike  her  topmasts  and  send  her  sails 
on  shore.  A  provisional  government  was  then  established 
under  the  old  charter,  and  William  and  Mary  were  pro- 
claimed king  and  queen.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
also  resumed  their  old  charter  governments. 
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In  New  York  there  -was  serious  trouble,  due  to  the  sharp 
political  and  religious  divisions  which  prevailed  in  that 
colony.  The  power  passed  to  Jacob  Leisler,  a  German 
merchant  and  captain  of  the  trained  band  of  New  York. 
Although  a  man  of  force,  he  lacked  discretion,  and  he  also 
was  opposed  by  the  extreme  English  faction. 

In  Maryland,  the  Protestants,  especially  those  of  the 
Established  Church,  were  opposed  to  the  proprietary's 
government.  Led  by  John  Coode,  they  seized  the  govern- 
ment and  sent  an  address  to  William  and  Mary.  On  the 
other  hand,  Baltimore  was  peculiarly  unfortunate:  he  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  Maryland  directing  his  governor 
there  to  proclaim  the  new  monarchs,  but  the  bearer  of  this 
order  died  while  on  the  way,  and  the  successors  of  James 
were  not  proclaimed. 

99.  Policy  of  the  Ne'w  Government. — "When  William 
and  his  advisers  were  able  to  look  away  from  the  British 
Isles  and  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land's possessions  beyond  the  sea,  they  found  themselves 
greatly  perplexed.  The  case  of  Marvland  was  clear  enough  : 
they  could  not  allow  the  province  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  nobleman  who  did  not  recognize  their  authority.  A 
royal  governor  was  sent  to  Maryland,  but  the  charter  was 
not  revoked.  Some  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  Protestant  Lord  Baltimore  regained  the  juris- 
diction. i\s  to  Pennsylvania,  the  government  of  that 
province  was  confided  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  but 
afterwards  it  was  restored  to  Penn.  The  Baltimores  and 
the  Penns  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  of  proprietaries 
until  the  American  Revolution. 

In  New  York,  affairs  did  not  progress  so  smoothly.  The 
new  government  at  first  recognized  Leisler's  authority,  but 
later  appointed  a  governor,  Henry  Sloughter,  to  supersede 
him.  LTnfortunately,  Sloughter  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  English  party.  Leisler  had  laid  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  technical  treason;  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.     Sloughter,   while  intoxicated,   signed  a 
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warrant  for  his  execution,  and  Leisler  was  hanged  before 
the  intemperate  governor  came  to  his  senses.  Afterwards 
the  English  government  did  what  it  could  by  a  public 
funeral  and  a  pension  to  his  widow  to  atone  for  this  mur- 
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der  of  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  "Glorious  Revolu- 
tion." 

The  people  of  Connecticut  and  of  Rhode  Island  were   New 
not  further  molested.     With  regard  to  Massachusetts,  the   England, 
case  was  different:  her  charter  had  been  annulled  by  legal 


Miissachu 
setts. 
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process,  and  judgment  had  been  recorded.     Besides,  the 

Bay  colony  had  shown  too  much  strength  to  be  permitted 

Tlie  again  to  become  practically  independent.      A  new  charter, 

Province  usually  cited  as  the   I'royince  Charter,  was  drawn  up  and 

Chattel,  1601.     .  -    .  .  ,,.,,. 

I-'iskes -\i:t'  issued  m  1O91.  1  his  established  a  torm  ot  goyernment 
England,  midway  between  that  of  an  independent  colony  like  Con- 
V,}~'  ,'  necticut,  and  that  of  a  royal   pro\ince   like  Virginia:  the 

\\  tns^ir  s  .10 

Amcricj,         go\ernor,  secreta^^',  and  treasurer  of  the  new  pro\  ince  were 

V,  S7-92.  to  be  appointed  bv  the  king;   the  council,  howeyer,  was  to 

be  elected  by  a  body  representing  the  people,  subject  to 
the  conlirmation  of  the  goyernor;  to  the  representati\es 
was  also  conluled  the  initiatiye  in  financial  matters, —  a 
power  which  the  skilled  politicians  of  Massachusetts  soon 
used  to  reduce  the  executiye  to  impotence. 

Limits  of  j\Iassachusetts,  as  a  proyince,  included  New  Plymouth, 

Maine,  and  the  English  possessions  to  the  eastward;  but 
New  Hampshire  was  giyen  a  goyernment  of  its  own.  A 
form  of  words  was  used  in  the  new  charter  to  describe  the 
boundary  between  these  proyinces  which  the  English  Privy 
Council,  of  a  later  dav,  interpreted  to  mean  that  Massachu- 
setts extended  to  a  point  three  miles  northward  of  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  Merrimac  only,  instead  of  to  a  point 
three  miles  northward  of  the  most  northern  point  of  that 
stream,  as  the  old  charter  had  plainly  intended.  The 
limits  of  Massachusetts  still  extended  westward  to  the 
South  Sea,  as  they  had  in  the  charter  of   1629. 

Character  joo.    Georgia. — The  period  from  the  accession  of  Will- 

iam and  Mary  to  the  beginning  of  the  events  (1760)  which 
led  directly  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
British  ICmpire,  was  a  time  of  great  material  prosperity 
within  the  English  colonies,  and  of  almost  uninterrupted 
conflict  with  the  Erench  on  the  north  and  west  and  with 
the  Spaniards  on  the  south.  Only  one  new  province  was 
founded  ihiring  this  period,  and  the  colonies  grew  rather 
by  developing  the  resources  within  their  limits  than  by 
planting  new  settlements. 

The  new  province,  Georgia  (1732),  had  its  rise  in  the 
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desire  of  Oglethorpe  and  other  benevolent  persons  in  Eng- 
land to  provide  a  place  in  America  where  those  who  had 
been  unsuccessful  at  home  might  obtain  a  new  start  in  life 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Unfortunately,  these 
philanthropists  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  colonial  mat- 
ters, and  laid  down  certain  conditions  which  greatly  ham- 
pered those  whom  they  wished  to  benefit :  they  granted  land 
in  too  small  quantities,  and  forbade  negro  slavery.  In 
consequence,  the  Georgia  settlers  found  it  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  Carolinians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Savannah  River.  Unable  to  own  slaves,  they  hired  them 
of  the  Carolina  slave  owners,  and  in  this  way  slavery  was 
introduced  into  Georgia.  The  Spaniards  viewed  the  new- 
comers with  jealousy,  and  Oglethorpe  passed  most  of  his 
time  while  in  America  in  dreary,  but  on  the  whole  success- 
ful, conflicts  with  them.  The  Georgia  charter  contained 
an  unusual  clause,  limiting  the  existence  of  the  company 
to  twenty-one  years.  Before  that  time  had  expired,  the 
trustees  were  so  disheartened  that  they  surrendered  their 
franchise  to  the  crown,  and  henceforth  Georgia  was  gov- 
erned as  a  royal  province. 

101.  The  Carolinas. — Meantime  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  Carolinas.  The  proprietaries'  government 
had  been  most  unsuccessful,  their  governors  were  re- 
markably inefficient,  their  efforts  to  restrict  grants  of 
land,  and  their  determination  to  force  the  Established 
Church  on  a  colony  where  most  of  the  settlers  were  dis- 
senters, all  operated  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  province. 
A  singular  result  of  the  anomalous  form  of  government 
which  prevailed  there  was  the  undue  amount  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  people  of  Charleston  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  elections  to  the  assembly  were  held  in 
the  open  air  at  Charleston,  and  the  votes  were  given  viva 
voce.  The  people  were  anxious  to  have  the  colony  divided 
into  districts,  but  the  system  above  described  gave  the 
governors  an  unusual  chance  to  control  elections,  and 
nothing  was  done.     In  1719  matters  reached  a  crisis,  and 
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the  proprietaries'  governor  was  deposed.  .Anxious  to  secure 
the  re\'Ocation  of  the  Carohna  charter,  the  Enghsh  gox'ern- 
ment  seized  upon  this  fa\'orable  opportunity  to  send  out  a 
royal  go\-ernor.  After  vain  attempts  to  assert  their  author- 
it\',  the  proprietaries,  save  one,  sold  to  the  crown  (1729-31) 
their  right  of  iurisdiction  and  their  title  to  the  undivided 
lands  in  the  province. 

From  the  beginning,  there  had  been  two  centers  of  settle- 
ment and  government  in  Carolina;  this  division  was  now 
recognized,  but  the  line  between  the  two  provinces  was  not 
run  for  many  years.  Under  the  royal  governors,  the  Caro- 
linas  became  verv  prosperous,  especially  after  the  founding 
of  Georgia  relieved  them  of  danger  from  Spanish  attacks. 
In  173S  a  serious  slave  insurrection  startled  the  colony; 
it  was  put  down,  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  most  severe 
system  of  slave  laws.  There  were  also  troubles  with  the 
Indians,  and  with  a  succession  of  extortionate  royal  gov- 
ernors ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Carolinas  grew  rapidly  in 
strength  and  resources. 

102.  Constitutional  Progress,  1689-1760. — The  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  gradual  but  steady 
growth  in  the  power  of  the  representative  legislative  bodies, 
except  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were 
already  supreme.  In  this  growth  thev  were  greatly  assisted 
by  the  poor  character  of  the  royal  governors,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  men  of  broken  fortune  and  of  little  force. 
The  disputes  generally  turned  on  questions  of  salary  :  the 
governors  desired  to  have  their  compensations  fixed  by  law; 
the  assemblies  preferred  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  pay- 
ments for  services  rendered,  —  generally  the  approval  of 
some  measure  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. The  worst  royal  representative  who  ever  came  to 
America  was  probably  Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  cousin  to  Queen  Anne.  His  first 
exploit  was  to  steal  twebe  thousand  dollars  which  the  New 
York  assembly  had  voted  for  fortifications.     The  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  people  declined  to  vote  any  more  money 
unless  it  should  be  expended  by  officials  in  whom  they  had 
confidence.  When  his  recall  brought  him  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  law,  he  was  arrested  for  unpaid  debts  and 
lodged  in  jail  until  his  accession  to  the  earldom  of  Claren- 
don enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  creditors  and  to  return  to 
England.  The  Virginians  were  also  subjected  to  a  succes- 
sion of  extortionate  rulers,  from  one  of  whom  they  obtained 
the  right  to  appoint  the  Speaker  of  their  assembly,  and 
from  another  they  wrested  the  appointment  of  provincial 
treasurer.  These  are  only  instances  of  what  was  going  on 
in  all  the  royal  provinces;  everywhere  the  royal  authority 
was  constantly  weakened,  and  the  power  of  the  colonists 
as  constantly  increased. 

103.    French  and  Indian  Wars,  1690-1748. — The  acces-   The  French 
sion  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne  entangled   ^^f  ''"^""' 

"  "  "  Wars. 

England  in  the  great  struggle  between  the  French  monarchy    Parkman's 
under  Louis  XIV  and  the  other  states  of  Europe;   the  con-    iVoiks: 
test  spread  to  America,  and  the  colonists  were  involved  in 
continuous  strife  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,    407-413, 
which  continued  with  hardly  a  pause  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.     These  conflicts  have  been  immortalized  by  Park- 
man  in  his  Froiitenac  and  New  France  and  his  Half  Ceii/urv 
of  Conflict;  it  will  be  possible  here  to  note  only  some  of 
the  more  important  results  of  those  wars  as  they  were  em- 
bodied in  treaties. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  period  of  strife  came  to  an  end  Peace  of 
in  17  13  with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  This  is  the  first  impor-  Utrecht, 
tant  treaty  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States. 
I5y  it  France  finally  conceded  to  Great  Britain  the  territory 
drained  by  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Hudson  Bay.  To 
this  vast  region  England  had  laid  claim  ever  since  the 
exploration  of  Henry  Hudson  in  1610,  and,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  a  fur-trading  company  had  been  chartered  to 
develop  its  resources,  but  had  accomplished  little  before 
1 7 13.  Port  Royal,  the  principal  town  of  Acadia,  had  been 
conquered  by  the  English  in  1690,  but  had  been  restored 
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to  the  French  by  treaty  in  1697;  it  had  again  been  seized 
by  the  English  in  1710,  and  was  now,  with  all  Acadia, 
definitely  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The  boundaries  of 
Acadia,  or  Xova  Scotia,  as  the  English  called  it,  were  very 
vague:  the  French  asserted  that  this  province  included 
only  the  peninsula  which  is  now  known  as  Nova  Scotia: 
the  British  argued  that  Acadia  extended  westward  to  the 
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English  settlements  in  Maine  and  northward  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  treaty  also  provided  that  the  French  colo- 
nists m  the  ceded  country  should  enjov  certain  rights 
which  proved  to  be  impossible  of  definition:  ultimately 
the  Acadians  were  removed  in  1753,  when  war  with  France 
was  again  imminent.  Other  provisions  of  the  treaty  re- 
lated to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  by  the  subjects  of 
the  two  monarchs:  this  part  of  the  instrument  has  formed 
the  basis  of  all  future  negotiations  on  the  subject. 

In   1745   Great  Britain  and  France  were  again  at  war. 
The   New  England   colonists   under   William^  Pepperrell, 
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with  slight  support  from  a  British  naval  force,  captured 
the  important  military  post  of  Louisburg  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton;  but  this  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748. 

104.  Founding  of  Louisiana. — During  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  French  had  gradually  extended  their  explora- 
tions westward  along  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1673  two 
Frenchmen,  Joliet  and  Marquette,  penetrated  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissi])pi,  and  in  1680 
Hennepin  discov- 
ered the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  The  next 
year  an  intrepid 
voyager,  Robert  Cav- 
elier  de  la  Salle,  voy- 
aged down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  mouth 
and  returned  again 
to  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Canada. 
He  then  led  a  French 
colony  to  occupy  the 
region  about  its 
mouth,  but  the  at- 
tempt ended  in 
disaster. 
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In  1699  another  French  expedition  appeared  off  the  delta  Louisiana, 
of  the  Mississippi.  Its  commander  was  Iberville,  and  with 
him  was  associated  Bienville,  who  remained  in  the  colony 
as  governor.  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  one  of  the 
islands  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  was  later  moved 
to  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay.  Later  still,  in  17 18,  New 
Orleans  was  founded.  To  counteract  this  renewed  coloniz- 
ing activity  of  the  French  in  the  south,  the  Spaniards 
founded  the  town  of  Pensacola.  A  little  stream  midway 
between  these   settlements,  the  Perdido  River,  formed  the 
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boundary  between  the  colonies  of  France  and  of  Spain. 
Louisiana,  as  the  Frencli  termed  this  southern  region, 
grew  very  slowly;  the  colonists  were  frequently  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  they  were  harassed  by  troubles 
with  the  Indians  as  the  French  never  were  in  Canada.  In 
time,  however,  settlements  were  made  higher  up  the  river, 
and  other  colonies  were  planted  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  system.      It  was  inevitable  that  the  French  in 

Canada  and  those 
in  Louisiana  should 
endeavor  to  connect 
these  isolated  ham- 
lets. This  attempt 
brought  them  into 
collision  with  the 
English,  who  had 
now  (1754)  begun  to 
direct  their  attention 
to  the  trade  of  the 
fertile  countrv  im- 
mediately west  of  the 
AUeghanies. 

105.    Expulsion  of 
the  French,  1754-63. 
—  The    building    of 
F'ort    Duquesne    by 
Bienville  the    French    at    the 

confluence  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  (1754).  The  English  in  Virginia  remonstrated,  and, 
not  being  heeded,  sent  a  small  army  under  Colonel  Wash- 
ington to  enforce  their  protest.  He  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  surrender.  From  this  beginning  the  conflict 
rapidly  developed  and  soon  became  merged  in  a  tremen- 
dous war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1756  and  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Seven  Years'  War.  England  was  now  the 
ally  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia;  against  them  was 
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arrayed  the  mighty  power  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria. 
This  conflict  made  many  military  reputations, —  Fredericlc 
in  Europe,  Clive  in  India,  Wolfe  and  Amherst  in  America; 
it  also  brought  to  power  the  greatest  war  minister  England 
has  ever  produced,  —  William  Pitt.  For  America  it  re- 
sulted in  the  retirement  of  the  French  from  the  continent 
of  North  America.  This  arrangement  was  embodied  in 
a  great  international  agreement  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Paris  of  1763.  By  this  treaty  France  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain all  her  possessions 
in  North  America  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and 
of  the  island  on  which 
New  Orleans  stands, 
with  the  exception  of 
two  small  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Spain,  on  her 
part,  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  her  colony  of 
Florida  in  exchange 
for  Havana,  which  the 
English  had  occupied 
during  the  war.  To 
recompense  Spain  for 
this  loss,  P'rance  ceded 
to  her  all  of  the  French  possessions  in  America  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  also  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans 
stands.  The  treaties  further  stipulated  that  vessels  of 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  should  enjoy  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  French  colonists  in  Canada  should  be  allowed  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  "so  far  as  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  permit."  The  British  monarch,  on 
his  part,  gave  up  his  claim  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  importance  of  this  settlement  in  the  history  of  the 
English-American  colonists  can  hardly  be  overstated.     Re- 
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lie\'ed  of  the  pressure  from  without,  which  thev  had  nian- 
fullv  withstood  for  so  nianv  years,  thev  were  free  to  develop 
their  material  resources  and  to  protest  without  fear  of 
foreign  attack  against  mea>ures  of  the  British  government 
which  threatened  their  prosperity  or  their  free  institutions. 
At  once  the  English  authorities  made  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  its  new  dominions,  and  in  so  doing  trenched 
heavily  on  the  rights  of  at  least  three  of  the  colonies. 
Royal  Proc-  io6.  The  Proclamation  of  1763. — The  most  important 
amation         ^^^  pressing  need  was  to  make  iirovision  for  the  a;overn- 

ot  1703.  i  o  1  & 

Amcric.ui  ment  of  those  portions  of  the  new  dominions  that  were 
already  occupied  by  Europeans,  'i'he  king  therefore  issued 
a  proclamation  (1763)  establishing  three  new  English  prov- 
Hinsdiics  inces:  Quebec,  and  East  and  \\'est  Florida.  The  southern 
Old yoith-  boundary  of  Quebec  was  stated  to  be  the  fortv-fifih  parallel 
Quebec  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  to  the  liighiands  which  sepa- 

1763-  rate  "the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said  St. 

Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea  "  and  along 
those  "highlands  "  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  It  is  important 
to  note  this  line  with  care,  as  it  was  not  merely  the  southern 
boundary  of  Quebec  from  1763  to  1 774  :  it  was  the  northern 
limit  of  the  English  colonies  when  they  became  independ- 
ent (p.  230). 
The  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Floridas  is  also  interesting, 

as  it  was  adopted  in  the  treaty  of  1783  to  describe  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Lhiiteci  States  (p.  22S).  Leaving  the 
Mississippi  in  latitude  thirty-one,  the  line  followed  that 
parallel  to  the  Chattahoochee  River,  thence  down  that 
stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint;  from  this  point  it  ran 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  source  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  down 
that  stream  to  the  .Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Floridas  were  sepa- 
rated into  two  jirovinces  by  the  Chattahoochee,  or  Appa- 
lachicola,  as  it  was  called  after  its  confluence  with  the  Flint. 
The  boundary  of  West  Florida  was  pushed  farther  north  in 
the  commissions  issued  to  the  governors  of  that  province, 
to  include  within  its  limits  several  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  this  line  was  the  parallel  1^32°  30')  of  the  confluence 
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of  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  from  the  latter  river  to  the 
Chattahoochee.     The  territory  between  East  Florida  and   Georgia 
Georgia,   or  between   the   St.    Mary's  and   the   Altamaha,    ™'"g'=<^- 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  regarded  as  a  portion  of 
South  Carolina,  was  now  added  to  Georgia.      Between  the 


The  Proclamation  of   1763 

Floridas  and  Quebec,  as  defined  in  the  proclamation,  tliere 
stretched  a  vast  region  inhabited  by  Indians,  with  a  few 
French  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio;  this  was  for  the 
present  reserved  to  the  Indians  by  a  provision  of  the  procla- 
.mation  which  forbade  the  governors  of  the  colonies  on 
the  seaboard  to  grant  lands  "west  of  the  sources  of  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  west  and  northwest." 
This  territory  had  already  been  granted  bv  the  king  to 
companies  or  individuals:  the  grantees  of  Virginia,  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Massachu- 
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setts.      The  rights  under  the  first  three  of  the  above  grants 

had  reverted  to  the  crown.      The   king  coukl  do  what  he 

pleased  with  as  much  of  this  region  as  had  been  inchided 

in  those  grants,  but  a  royal  proclamation   could   not   annul 

rights  derived  by  charter,  and  the  claims  of   Pennsylvania, 

Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  remained  as  good  as  they 

had  ever  been. 

Intercolonial        107.    The  Albany  Congress,  1754. — The  long  series  of 

Congress         wars  which  Came  to  an  end  in  1703  had  tended  to  bring 

Fiskes  the  several  English  colonies  together.      Frequently,  it  had 

J^ev.'/iifi.'ii,       been  necessary  to  take  combined  action  against  the  Trench 

^,;7^^°'  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  conferences  had  been  held  from 

*t  roth-  ,  ' 

inghanVs  time  to  time  from   16S4  onwards.     The  most  famous    of 

Republic.  these  meetings  was  the  one  held  at  Albany  in   1754,  and 

known  as  the  Albany  Congress;  but  the  word  "congress," 
as  the  word  is  now  used  in  America,  is  inapplicable :  it  was 
rather  a  conference  or  convention,  in  our  political  language. 
The  meeting  was  held  by  direction  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plairtations;  its  object  was  the  acquisition  and 
settlement  of  lands  then  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  and 
it  was  also  designed  to  provide  some  scheme  for  concerted 
action  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  the  French.  The 
The  "Albany  congress  adopted  a  Plan  of  Union,  always  known  as  the 
Plan  of  Albany   Plan,    which   was   the   work   mainly   of    Benjamin 

(1754).  Franklin,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania.     JNIany 

Americ.m         schemes  of  a  similar  nature  had  been  proposed  before  this, 
Histoiy  i^^jj.  j.jQ,^g  i^.^j  received  an  official  sanction  such  as  the  Albany 

No.  14;  Congress  may  be  said  to  have  given  to  this  one.     Most  of 

Old s.ndk  the  earlier  projects  had  contemplated  the  grouping  of  the 
Se'r  No.  9™  colonies  into  two  or  three  divisions;  the  .Albany  Plan 
provided  for  a  federation  of  all  the  colonies  for  certain 
specified  objects.  The  functions  of  the  federal  body  were 
mainly  advisory,  as  were  those  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
New  England  Confederation.  These  duties  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  President-General  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a  Cirand  Council  elected  by  the  popular  branches  of  the 
several  colonial  assemblies.     The  weak  point  in  the  New 
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England  Confederation  had  been  the  equal  vote  of  the 
several  colonies,  regardless  of  their  size  or  importance 
(p.  94) ;  this  defect  was  now  remedied  by  apportioning 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  among  the  colonies  ac- 
cording to  "  the  proportion  of  money  arising  out  of  each 
colony  to  the  general  treasury."  The  plan  proved  distaste- 
ful to  all  parties  whose  consent  was  asked  to  it :  the  Eng- 
lish government  dreaded  it,  as  stimulating  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  colonists;  the  colonial  assemblies  unani- 
mously rejected  it,  because  it  seemed  to  them  to  exalt  the 
power  of  the  crown. 

The  Albany  Congress  was  an  important  step  in  the  proc-  Results  0! 
ess  of  colonial  union,  as  many  of  the  leading  men  from  the 
difterent  colonies  met  together.  The  discussions  increased 
their  sense  of  the  common  interest  of  all  the  colonies,  and 
no  doubt  aided  to  round  off  the  corners  of  prejudice  which 
beset  the  people  of  many  provinces  toward  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  other  colonies.  The  French  wars,  by  bringing 
soldiers  together  from  different  parts  of  the  continent,  also 
operated  in  the  same  direction.  Moreover,  during  the  last 
French  and  Indian  war.  Colonel  Washington  of  Virginia 
journeyed  northward  to  the  army  headquarters  at  Boston, 
to  lay  before  the  commander  in  chief  the  complaints  of 
colonial  officers  in  the  matter  of  relative  rank  in  the  British 
forces.  It  was  in  this  way  that  his  striking  figure  and  dig- 
nified presence  became  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Colonies  and  of  New  England. 

Before  describing  the  events  which  led  directly  to  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  well  to  observe 
what  had  actually  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  occu- 
pying the  wilderness  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years  since  John  Smith  and  his  comrades  landed  at  James- 
town, to  bring  together  a  few  topics  which  have  been  passed 
over  in  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  English  colonies. 

108.  Statistics  of  Population,  1760.  —  The  English- 
American  colonists  numbered  approximately  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  souls,  including  negroes,  both  slave 
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and  free.  About  one  half  of  this  population  lived  on  either 
side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  (p.  1 16).  There  were  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  negro  sla\  es  in  the  English  colonies, 
three  fourths  of  whom  li\ed  in  the  South.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  south  of  Peunsvlxania  was  therefore 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  North.  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  even  then  divided  the  coiintrv  into  two  well- 
marked  sections:  north  of  it  di\ersified  industrv  and  free 
labor  prevailed;  south  of  it  the  cultivation  of  one  or  two 
staples  by  forced  Lrbor  was  the  rule. 
Si.ivery  in  109.    Negro  Slavery.  —  Slavery  existed  in  all  the  colo- 

the  Xorihern   j^-^j   ^^^^  jj  ^^..^^  jv^^j  dvins;  out  in  the  North,  where  it  was 

colonics.  -       ^ 

economically  unprofitable;   there  does  not  appear,  howe\er, 

to  have  been  anv  widespread  moral  sentiment  against  it  in 

that  section.     The  slave  traders,  for  instance,  were  among 

Stedmcin  and    the  most  Substantial  men  of  their  time  and  place.     A  few 

Hutclunson,     persons  had  written  against  it,  notably  Samuel  Sewall,  in 

III  86  ^''"'  Selling  of  Joseph.     On  the  other  hand,  slaves  had  been 

made  the  object  of  special  legislation;   and,  in  one  colony, 

a  clergvman,  seeking  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of 

his  black  parishioners,  had  found  himself  out  of  harmony 

with    his    congregation.      In    New   York   and   New  Jersey 

slavery  existed  to  a  limited  extent:   it  has  been  estimated 

New  York        that  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  New  York,  and 

Negro  Plot,      about  eight  per  cent  of   that  of    New  |erse-\',  was  servile. 

»Chandler's  "  "  • 

Criminal  -'- ""^  sla\'es  were   treated  m  a  most  lenient  manner  m  both 

Trials,  I,         these  colonies,  except  in  two  instances,  when  the  fear  of 
213-2^4-  negro  uprisings  produced  a  panic;  nianv  were  then  unjustly 

hanged  or  branded,  and  one  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 
In   Pennsylvania    there   was   a   more  widespread   public 
Antisiavery      Sentiment  against  the  institution   of  slaverv  than   in  anv 
sentiment  in     other  colonv,  as  the  Quakers  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 

Pennsvl-  •,  ^ 

v.inia."  sted-   """^  ownership  of  human  beings  with  the  cardinal  princiiiles 

man  and  of  their  faith.      Slavery  also  was  unsuited  to  the  agriculture 

ii'rf8"8T'     °^   "^''^'  province.      In   Delaware,    on   the   other' hand,    it 

flourished  and  endured  until  the  Civil  War. 

South    of    Pennsylvania  the  case  was  different.     Slaves 
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formed  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Mary- 
land, about  forty  per  cent  of  that  of  Virginia,  and  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  that  of  South  Carolina.  Only  recently 
it  had  been  legally  permitted  in  Georgia,  but  there  it 
was  now  making  rapid  advances.  In  North  Carolina 
slaves  formed  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  than 
in  either  of  the  colonies  on  its  borders:  in  one  of  the 
western  counties  of  that  province,  it  has  been  said  that  no 
slave  was  ever  owned.  Slavery  was  less  suited  to  the  indus- 
tries of  North  Carolina  than  it  was  to  those  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  settlers  of  the  western  counties  resembled  the 
small  farmers  of  the  North  in  their  prejudices  and  senti- 
ments. 

Slavery  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  assumed  a  patriarchal 
form  and  as  a  rule  the  slaves  were  well  treated.  The  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  was  comparatively  easy,  the  slaves  worked 
more  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  owner  than  was 
the  case  farther  south;  they  also  labored  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  indentured  white  servants,  who  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  working  element  in  the  colonies 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  slave  code,  in  so  far  as  it  regu- 
lated meetings,  the  possession  of  arms,  and  running  away, 
was  severe,  even  authorizing  the  dismemberment  of  a  slave 
found  abroad  at  night  without  a  license.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  treatment  of  slaves  was  humane  in  both  these 
provinces.  In  South  Carolina  they  outnumbered  the 
whites.  Excluding  from  the  computation  the  settlements 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the  conditions 
resembled  those  of  the  similar  portion  of  North  Carolina, 
and  having  regard  only  to  the  lowland  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince, it  seems  probable  that  in  the  latter  region  the  blacks 
outnumbered  the  whites  two  to  one.  The  malarial  climate 
of  the  rice  swamps  induced  the  prosperous  planters  to  seek 
the  sea  breezes  of  Charleston  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  while  the  negroes  on  the  rice  plantations  were  left 
to  the  oversight  of  a  white  superintendent  aided  by  black 
slave  drivers.     The  conditions  under  which  rice  was  cul- 
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tivated  were  harmful  to  the  negroes  also :  the  labor  was 
severe,  and  the  slaves  became  rapidly  worn  out.  It  was 
profitable,  therefore,  to  work  them  to  the  uttermost  during 
their  season  of  bodily  vigor.  Constant  supplies  of  new 
slaves  were  necessary,  and  these  were  procured  direct  from 
Africa  in  northern  and  in  English  slave  ships.  These  new 
importations,  chosen  from  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  from  the  Congo,  were  less  tractable 
than  slaves  born  and  bred  in  America,  as  most  of  those  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  were.  Constant  fear  of  an  uprising 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  severest  laws  against  the  assem- 
bling of  slaves  at  Charleston  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  severity  of  the  labor  and  the  wildness  of  the  negroes 
led  to  constant  attempts  on  their  part  to  escape  across  the 
Savannah  River  to  the  wilderness  of  Georgia,  and  event- 
uallv  to  Spanish  Florida.  This  propensity  to  run  away  was 
met  by  laws  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  or 
destruction  of  the  fugitive :  fifty  pounds  was  given  to  the 
captor  of  a  runaway,  if  brought  back  alive, —  ten  pounds 
only  if  the  scalp  was  returned;  these  rewards  were  for 
negroes  found  south  of  the  Savannah  River;  the  ordinary 
amount  paid  for  a  negro's  scalp  was  one  pound.  The  laws 
were  necessarilv  more  odious  in  South  Carolina  than  in 
Virginia;  but  the  main  difference  lav  not  so  much  in 
dissimilaritv  of  laws  as  in  the  actual  treatment  of  the 
slaves,  which  could  be  much  milder  in  A'irginia  than  in 
South  Carolina;  indeed,  not  a  few  of  the  revolting  laws 
of  South  Carolina  were  designed  to  mitigate  the  unusually 
brutal  harshness  of  the  masters  and  overseers. 
^Viiite  J 10.    White  Servitude.  —  White  persons,  bound  to  service 

servants.  ^  .  ^  ,  .  ,  . 

for  a  term  of  vears,  formed  an  important  element  in  many 
colonies,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  \'\x- 
ginia.  Most  of  those  employed  in  Pennsylvania  were 
Redemptioners,  who  bound  themselves  to  serve  for  a 
limited  time,  generally  four  years,  to  pay  their  expenses 
from  their  old  home  to  the  New  World.  They  were  usually 
of  a  good  class  of   immigrants,  and  after  the  end  of  their 
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time  of  service  became  farmers  and  were  merged  in 
the  white  population  of  the  colony;  some  of  the  most 
respected  families  trace  their  descent  from  indentured 
servants  of  this  type. 

In  the  provinces  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  however,  the  con- 
ditions of  white  servitude  were  not  so  favorable.  There 
the  bulk  of  the  white  servants  were  convicts  transported 
from  England  and  bound  out  to  service  for  long  terms  of 
years.  This  traffic  was  carried  on  by  authority  of  acts  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  per- 
mitted a  convict  to  ask  in  open  court  to  have  his  sentence 
commuted,  in  the  case  of  the  death  penalty,  to  fourteen 
years'  service,  while  whipping  and  branding  might  be  com- 
muted by  seven  years'  service;  in  either  case,  return  to 
England  before  expiration  of  term  of  service  was  punish- 
able with  death.  The  people  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
strongly  objected  to  this  influx  of  criminals,  and  sought  to 
limit  the  evil  by  passing  laws  restricting  their  importation. 
These  laws,  however,  as  well  as  those  limiting  the  slave 
trade,  were  either  annulled  or  vetoed  by  the  king,  as  being 
contrary  to  acts  of  Parliament.  A  servile  class  of  this 
description  required  severe  laws  to  keep  it  in  check:  the 
usual  penalty  for  running  away,  stealing,  and  violence  was 
so  many  years'  additional  service;  indeed,  the  period  of 
service  was  frequently  coextensive  with  the  servant's  life. 
As  late  as  1748,  Virginia  passed  a  law  providing  that  in 
cases  where  a  free  white  paid  a  fine  a  servant  should  be 
whipped.  The  presence  of  such  a  class  in  the  community 
increased  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  degraded  the 
dignity  of  labor.  White  servants  were  found  also  in  the 
Southern  colonies,  in  New  York,  and  in  New  England; 
but  in  none  were  they  an  important  element,  as  they  were 
in  the  colonies  on  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake. 
.-  III.  Religion.  — The  religious  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  colonies  was  largely  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions of  settlement.  These  have  already  been  mentioned; 
but  other  considerations  had  profoundly  affected  religion, 
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and  it  will  be  well  to  examine  briefl}'  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  1760.  The  Church  of  England  was  completely 
established  b\'  law  in  only  one  colony, —  ^^arvland.  No 
matter  what  their  religious  preferences  were,  all  taxpayers 
in  that  province  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the 
Carolinas  the  church  was  recognized  bv  law  as  the  state 
church,  but  there  was  complete  toleration  for  all  Chris- 
tians in  those  colonies. 
The  church  was  also  es- 
tablished in\'irginia,  but 
its  management  was  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  magnates  that 
it  can  hardly  be  regard- 
ed as  a  true  established 
church.  The  Church  of 
England  was  weak  in 
the  Northern  colonies, 
except  in  New  York, 
where  it  was  steadily 
gaining  strength. 

In  New  England,  save 
in  Rhode  Island,  the 
Congregational  Church 
might  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  state  es- 
tablishment. It  was  cherished  by  colonial  laws,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  actual  management  of  religion  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  religious  authorities.  The  New  England 
clergy,  of  Avhom  Jonathan  ?'dwards  is  the  best  examiile, 
formed  a  caste  almost  as  comjiletely  as  did  the  Virginia 
planters.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  religion 
was  absolutely  free.  In  other  colonies  there  was  a  species 
of  toleration  for  Protestants,  but,  except  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  everywhere  debarred  from  civil 
rights  or  subjected  to  severe  penalties. 


Jonathan  Edwards 
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As  the  century  advanced,  the  Protestant  dissenters  be- 
came more  and  more  numerous  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
Alarmed  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  the  rulers  of  the  colony  made 
stringent  laws  against  them,  but  in  1760  probably  nearly 
one  half  of  the  white  population  of  Virginia  was  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Established  Church.  The  weakness  of  the 
church  was  due  in  part  to  the  poor  character  of  many  of  its 
ministers.  In  these  circumstances  it  seemed  very  desirable 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England  that  an  Ameri- 
can bishop  should  be  appointed  who  could  exercise  much 
more  efficient  control  than  the  far-off  Bishop  of  London. 
As  often  as  this  plan  was  proposed,  it  was  defeated.  The 
American  clergy  did  not  want  a  bishop  near  at  hand,  nor 
did  the  laymen,  especially  in  Virginia,  desire  to  give  up 
the  control  which  they  exercised  over  the  clergy  of  the 
several  parishes.  The  members  of  the  dissenting  faiths 
were  filled  with  alarm  :  their  ancestors  had  fled  from  Eng- 
land to  avoid  the  control  exercised  by  bishops  and  it  was 
of  slight  use  to  inform  them  that  an  American  bishop 
would  have  only  such  civil  power  as  the  laws  of  each 
colony  might  give  him.  They  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
their  fellow-dissenters  in  England,  and  no  bishop  was  ever 
appointed.  The  Revolution  did  away  with  the  authority  of 
English  law  in  the  United  States,  and  at  once  all  objections 
to  the  appointment  of  bishops  were  removed  (p.  250). 

112.  Education.  —  Throughout  New  England,  except 
jn  Rhode  Island,  provision  was  made  for  the  teaching 
of  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  mathematics,  and  the 
krger  towns  generally  provided  instruction  of  a  sufficiently 
advanced  grade  to  fit  students  for  the  New  England  col- 
leges. The  Dutch  had  provided  educational  facilities  in 
connection  with  their  religious  establishments,  and  this 
latter  feature  proved  to  be  fatal  to  them  after  the  English 
conquest.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  pro- 
vision for  general  public  instruction  in  New  York  in  1760. 
In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers  ~and  the  Pres- 
byterians were   strenuous  in  their  endeavors   to   educate 
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the  \oung.      Considering   the    mass   of    immigrants  which 
poured  into  these  colonies,  it  may  be  said  that  their  efforts 

were  crowned  with 
success  :  the  "  log- 
colleges  "  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania 
performed  a  most 
useful  function, 
and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  pro- 
totype of  the  "dis- 
trict schools"  of 
a  later  day.  In 
Maryland  there 
were  a  few  schools 
supported  bv  gen- 
eral taxation,  but 
they  exerted  slight 
influence.  The 
Virginians  from 
time  to  time  had 
endeavored  to  re- 
lieve their  colony 
of  the  reproach 
contained  in  the 
well-known  boast 
of  the  old  royal- 
ist governor.  Sir 
William  Berkeley, 


A  New  England  Child.   1670 


that  he  "  thanked  God  there  were  no  free  schools  "  in  the 
province.  Their  efforts  do  not  seem  to  have  led  to  tangible 
results,  for  the  whole  life  of  Virginia  was  opposed  to  general 
education.  The  children  of  well  to  do  parents  received 
instruction  at  the  hands  of  a  private  tutor  or  of  the  parish 
clergyman:  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  private 
tuition  for  their  children  did  themselves  what  they  could 
for  them.     William  and  Mary  College  was  not  unlike  an 
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English  public  school  of  that  time,  and  it  furnished  the 
Virginians  of  the  richer  class  with  a  good  education. 
Many  Virginians  were  good  classical  scholars,  and  many 
more  had  studied  deeply  the  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land. There  was  not  a  public  educational  institution  of 
any  kind  south  of  Virginia;  but  the  Carolina  planters  were 
well  educated,  having  attended  colleges  in  the  north  or 
institutions  of  learning  in  England.  From  this  brief  sur- 
vey it  will  be  seen  that  the  mass  of  the  colonists,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  were  surprisingly  well  educated. 

There  were  then  some  half  dozen  colleges  or  universities 
in  the  colonies:  Harvard,  Yale,  King's  (Columbia),  New 
Jersey  (Princeton),  Pennsylvania,  and  William  and  Mary. 
Their  scheme  of  education  was  largely  framed  for  the  The 
training  of  clergymen  of  one  faith  or  another.  None  of  colleges. 
them  was  much  above  the  grade  of  a  high  school  of  the 
present  day,  but  they  performed  a  useful  service  in  keep- 
ing alive  a  love  of  learning.  Only  one  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  a  place  of  scientific  education;  this  was  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Franklin.  Organized  on  a  liberal  basis,  it  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  five  years  after  its  beginning  had  four  hundred 
students  on  its  rolls. 

Medical  education  was  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
but  the  only  profession  which  vied  with  that  of  the  clergy 
was  the  law.  Its  rise  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  the  generation  which  Law  and 
brought  about  the  separation  from  England  that  gave  the  medicine 
legal  profession  its  high  standing.  It  is  surprising  to 
note  how  many  men  who  were  prominent  in  this  great 
movement  were  lawyers :  James  Otis,  John  Adams, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Roger  Sherman,  John  Jay,  Thomas 
McKean,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  Rut- 
ledges,  to  mention  no  others.  They  gave  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  a  legal  aspect  which  has  ever  since 
been  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can politics. 
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SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS    AND   TOPICS 

§§  7S-S4.   New   England,  1660-64 

a.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  English  history,  1660-1760. 

b.  Show  that  the  rehgious  and  political  conditions  of  the  colonies 
in  1660  were  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  English  government. 

c.  Place  in  note-book,  as  a  heading,  "  England's  Commercial  Pol- 
icy," and  enter  under  it  all  fitting  information  as  you  proceed. 

d.  Compare  the  commercial  policy  of  England  at  different  periods 
with  that  of  the  United  States  to-day. 

e.  Compare  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  as  to  the  Quakers  with  that 
of  the  United  States  as  to  immigrants  at  the  present  time. 

f.  Compare  the  colonial  and  the  English  protests  for  hberty,  162S-61. 

g.  Pick  out  the  difterent  examples  of  political  daring,  of  political 
courage,  and  of  political  good  fortune  in  §§  S0-S3. 

h.    Why  did  Charles  II  desire  religious  toleration  in  Massachusetts? 
i.    What  matter  in  §  S5  must  you  enter  in  note-book  under  "  Power 
of  Congress  "? 

§§  S7-90.  Pennsylvania 

a.  Place  in  note-book,  as  heading,  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line," 
and  enter  all  htting  information  as  you  proceed. 

b.  Why  could  Penn  confer  "almost  complete  power  of  self-govern- 
ment upon  his  colonists  "  ? 

c.  What  matter  in  these  sections  should  be  entered  under  "  Power 
of  Congress  "  ? 

d.  How  man\'  meanings  of  the  word  *'  freeman  "  have  ^'ou  met  ? 

e.  Compare  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  charter  of 
lyoi  with  that  of  ^lassachusetts,  of  Connecticut,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
Carolina  at  the  same  time. 

§§  91-93.   The  Cakolinas 

a.    Compare  the  settlement  of  Charleston  with  that  of  Byzantium. 
h.    Compare  "  colonial  life  "  in  Charleston,  in  Boston,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  Williamsburg,  and  in  New  York. 

§§  94-96.   Virginia 

a.  justify  from  the  text  the  byword,  **  ungrateful  as  a  Stuart." 

b.  Compare  the  treatment  and  the  actions  of  the  Virginians  and  of 
the  Massachuse;:ts  men  in  the  years  1660-76.  Which  group  of  colo- 
nists showed  the  greater  political  sagacity?     Prove  your  statement. 
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c.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  early  years  of  Harvard  College, 
of  Yale  College,  and  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

§§  97-100,  102,  103.    Constitutional  Struggles 

a.  Show  by  recital  of  events  that  an  identical  struggle  was  going  on 
in  England  and  in  the  colonies.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  struggle  ? 
Describe  the  government  estalilished  in  Massachusetts  under  Andros. 

b.  Show  that  attack  upon  charters  was  a  favorite  Stuart  device. 

c.  Contrast  the  Dominion  of  New  England  with  the  New  England 
Confederation  and  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Albany  Congress. 

ij§  99-108.  The  Colonies,  168S-1760 

a.  The  Glorious  Revolution  secured  "the  rights  of  Englishmen"  to 
the  inhabitants  of  England;  did  it  secure  them  to  the  colonists  ?  Give 
your  reasons.     What  are  "  the  rights  of  Englishmen  "  ? 

b.  State  carefully  the  effect  of  the  Glorious  Revolution  upon  each 
colony  separately,  and  its  general  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  English 
America. 

c.  Collate  the  quarrels  of  the  different  proprietaries  with  their  colo- 
nists, and  describe  in  each  case  the  final  fortunes  of  each  proprietary. 

d.  Compare  the  steady  growth  in  the  power  of  representative  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  colonies  and  in  England  from  1 688- 1 760,  and  give 
the  causes  in  each  case. 

e.  In  the  quarrels  with  the  royal  governors,  what  important  princi- 
ple was  at  stake  ?  What  effect  upon  these  cjuarrels  would  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Treasurer  by  the  Assembly  have  ? 

§  loi.   Georgia 

a.  Compare  Oglethorpe's  colony  of  Georgia  with  Thomas  Hughes's 
colony  of  Rugby  as  to  objects  of  founders  and  fortunes  of  colonists. 

b.  What  matter  in  this  section  should  be  entered  under  "Negro 
Slavery"  ? 

§§  104-107.   Wars 

a.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV. 

b.  Place  in  note-book,  as  heading,  "Important  Treaties,"  noting  in 
each  case:  (i)  date,  (2)  the  concluding  powers,  (3)  why  important 
—  note  especially  boundary  provisions,  (4)  how  long  observed,  (5)  how 
conditions  to-day  are  affected  by  it 

c.  Review  history  of  Acadia;  compare  Acadians  as  described  by 
Parkman  and  by  Longfellow. 

d.  Consider  the  wars  mentioned  in  these  sections,  so  far  as  they 
related  to  America,  under  the  following  heads:   (i)  causes;   (2)  occa- 
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sion;  (3)  strength  of  the  combatants;  (4)  preliminaries  to  actual 
struggle;  (s)  military  operations  —  briefly;  (_6)  results  ot  war.  ((/)  po- 
litical, especially  geographical,  representing  them  in  colors  upon  Outline 
Map,  (/O  moral;    (7)  importance  in  history  of  the  world. 

t\  ^how  how  the  Seven  Years'  War  settled  the  fates  of  three  conti- 
nents. 

J\    \Vhat  is  the  bearing  upon  this  war  of  the  settlement  of  Louisiana  ? 

g.  In  what  way  did  this  war  contribute  to  bring  about  the  American 
Revolution  ? 

§  loS.    The  Alb.\ny  Congress 

a.  What  was  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  Albany  Plan  ? 

b.  Whv  was  it  rejected  ?     Give  your  reasons  in  full. 

§§  109-112.   General  View  of  Colonial  Conditions 

a.  What  matter  in  §  1 10  should  be  entered  in  note-book  under 
"Negro  Slavery  "?     Why  ? 

/'.  What  inference  do  you  draw^  from  the  fact  that  people's  con- 
science was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  slavery  when  it  was  economically 
unprofitable  ? 

c.  What  matter  in  these  sections  should  be  entered  under  '*  Power 
of  Congress  "? 

d.  Show  the  preparation  in  colonial  times  for  the  later  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

e.  Seek  the  educational  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  describe 
the  educational  condition  of  each  region  mentioned  in  §  112.  Do  the 
same  relative  differences  exist  in  both  epochs  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

/'  As  you  advance,  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  on  p.  147,  "a 
legal  aspect  .  .  .  American  politics."  Place  it  as  heading  in  note- 
book.     Is  it  true  to-day  ? 

Historical  GEOGRArnY 

a.  Upon  two  Outline  Maps  represent  in  colors  the  different  Euro- 
pean possessions  in  North  America  (l?)  before  the  Peace  oi  Paris  and 
{b)  after  that  settlement. 

/'.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  English  king's 
division  of  his  American  possessions  in  1763. 

c.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  territory  between 
the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi  as  divided  between  the  king,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  in  1763. 

d.  Make  the  necessary  changes  in  your  Maps  on  Territorial  His- 
tory and  in  the  map  of  your  own  state. 

e.  Justify  by  recitation  the  maps  you  have  made. 
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General  Questions 

a.  Give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  English  colonies  in  1760,  noting: 
(O  geographical  extent  of  each  colony;  (2)  distribution  of  population; 
(3)  slaves  and  servants;  (4)  institutions  {a)  derived  from  England, 
ib)  adopted  from  other  sources  or  invented. 

b.  Trace  colonial  institutions  towards  division  of  powers,  limited 
power  of  legislative  bodies.  Contrast  with  contemporary  English  de- 
velopment towards  centralization  of  power,  supremacy  of  Parliament. 

c.  What  the  future  needed  was  "  a  democratic  system  with  powers 
of  indefinite  expansion"  ;  where  do  you  find  germs  of  this  system  and 
what  are  they  ? 

d.  Massachusetts  has  been  called  "  the  best-hated  of  the  colonies 
and  the  best-hated  of  the  states."  What  are  the  grounds  for  justifica- 
tion or  condemnation  of  this  hatred  ? 

e.  Make  digest  of  chapter  in  recitation  hour. 

f.  Review  all  subjects  in  note-book  and  prepare  each  as  a  contin- 
uous recitation. 

^^'■.  Let  written  recitations  be  demanded  on  any  points  touched  in 
the  questions. 

Topics  for  Investigation  by  Individual  Students 

(See  note  under  this  head  on  p.  56.) 

a.   The  influence  of  the  college  upoir  American  history. 
/'.    A  summary  of  the  Navigation  Ordinances   and  Acts   (105,  first 
group). 

c.  The  trials  of  the  Quakers  (106,  last  three  of  first  group). 

d.  Bacon's  Rebellion  (121,  last  two  of  second  group). 

e.  The  causes  of  King  Philip's  War  (122,  last  two  of  second  group). 
/.    Was  I^eisler  a  rebel  (126,  first  four)  ? 

g.  La  Salle's  Mississippi  exploration  (133,  last  three  of  first  group). 
/;.    Plans  of  Union,  1643-1754  (138,  second  group). 
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INTERCOLOXIAL   UNION,    1760-1774 
Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  —  Fiske's  ITcir  of  Indepcndenct,  39-S6;  Hig- 
ginson's  Larger  History,  223-249 ;  Winsor's  America,  VI,  1-62 ; 
Lodge's  English  Colonies,  476-494.  On  this  period  in  England,  Cnir- 
diner's  Slitdent^s  Flistory,  765-7S2,  or  Higginson  and  Channing's  Eng- 
lish Hislorv  for  Antericans. 

Special  Accounts. —  Hart's  Eomiadon  oflhe  Union,  42-6S  ;  Sloane's 
French  ]Var  and  the  Rez'olution,  116-191;  Grant's  //istorical  I'iew  • 
Frothingham's  Else  of  the  Republic;  Fiske's  American  Kcvolution  : 
*Lecky's -£';y/<;«(;',  III,  eh.  xii  ;  *Bancroft's  United  Slates  :  *Hildreth's 
United  States;  Gay's  Bryant's  Foptdar  History:  Roosevelt's  Win- 
ning of  the  West ;  Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference,  under  L'nited 
States  and  the  several  states. 

Sources.  —  Local  Records  and  Histories,  Gnidc,  §  1 J3  ;  liiogra- 
phies,  (7 ;«i/c,  §  135,  especially  Tudor's  Otis:  Hutchinson's  Massachu- 
setts; Henry's /'(7/rn-/'  Henry;  Niles's  Principles  and  Acts;  *  Force's 
American  Archives ;  Hart's  Contemporaries ;  American  History  1  caflets. 

Maps.  —  Hart's  Epoch  Maps,  No.  5 ;  Mac  Conn's  [pistorical  Geogra- 
phy ;  Winsor's  America,  VI. 

Bibliography. — Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  Aru-ncan  History, 
§§  56  a  and  56  b  (General  Readings'),  §§  133-136  ^Topics  and  Refer- 
ences). 

Illustrative  Material.  —  Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revoluliou  : 
Adams's  Three  Episodes  :  Parton's  Jefferson  and  Franklin  ;  Schoulcr's 
Jefferson  (M.  .\.);  Seeley's  E.xfansion  of  F.ngland :  *i\lerivale's  Colo- 
nization ;  T)der's  American  literature  :  ""Baird's  Huguenot  Fmi^^ra- 
iion  ;  \wn  Maury's  Huguenot  l-'ainilv  :  John  .\danis's  Rfiarv ;  Winsor's 
Memorial  History  of  Boston ;  \\'ilson's  Memorial  Idistory  of  New 
York;  Egle's  Pennsylvania ;  Scharf's  JViiladelphia  and  Maryland ; 
Campbell's  J'irginia;  Jones's  Georgia;  Weeden's  Economic  and 
Social  Hislorv  of  New  England ;  Mahon's  England,  ch.  xliii;  Hos- 
mer's  Samuel  Adams  (S.  S.)  ;  Franklin's  Antobiographv  ;  Tyler's  Patrick 
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Henry  (S.S.);  Hosmer's  Thomas  IJuU-Jiinson  ;  Mrs.  Child's  I'Jie  RebeU  ; 
Cooke's  P'iyginia  {^\.  C.)\  Youth  of  Jeffn-son  ;  Fairfax ;  Doctor  Van- 
dyke; Hawthorne's  Septimius  Felton ;  Sctlgwick's  The  Limvooth ; 
Bynner's  Agnes  Surriage ;  Longfellow's  I'ales  of  a  ]Vayside  Inn; 
\>;\m^'Si  Life  of  Washington  (abridged  ed.);  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac  ;  Thoinpson's  Green  Motmtain  Boys. 
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113.    Change  in  the  Colonial  Policy  of  Britain.  — In  the   The  colonies 


and  Britain 
before  1760. 
*VVinsor's 
America, 
VI,  62-68; 
Fiske 


I,  1-6. 


forty  years  between  1720  and  1760  there  had  been  incessant 
political  strife  between  the  colonists  and  the  representatives 
of  the  British  government.  These  disputes  had  been  essen- 
tially local  and  personal, —  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the 
taxation  of  proprietaries'  lands,  the  extension  of  the  fran-  Revolution, 
chise,  the  importation  of  convicts,  the  raising  of  troops, 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  the  organization  of  banks  on 
insecure  foundations,  and  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
law.  Generally  the  opposition  of  the  colonists  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  refusal  to  vote  money  for  salaries  or  for  sol- 
diers until  their  demands  were  complied  with;  but  some- 
times, as,  for  example,  in  the  dispute  over  the  taxation  of 
proprietaries'  lands  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  establishment 
of  a  religious  test  for  voting  in  South  Carolina,  the  colo- 
nists had  carried  the  matter  to  England  and  had  won  their 
point;  in  other  cases  the  home  government  had  inter- 
fered and  had  forbidden  the  colonists  to  do  what  they 
wished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  land-banks.  But 
no  serious  opposition  had  been  aroused,  probably  because 
the  colonists  felt  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  British 
government;  this  feeling  was  due  to  the  prudent  colonial 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  VValpole  and  his  immediate  successors. 
They  were  mainly  interested  in  securing  the  safe  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchs  of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  sedulously  avoided  all  measures 
which  seemed  likely  to  arouse  opposition  at  home  or  in 
the  colonies. 

In    1760  George  III   ascended    the    throne.       Born   in 
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Georgflll       I'jigland.  he  was  ambitious  to  rule  well  and  to  regain  for 
^  the  uionarch\'  the  riower  which  the  kings  had  once  wielded 

Fiskes  in  the  state.      The  execution  of   this  project  brought  about 

Rc-;\Hti.-'i.       (lie   lall  of   the  old  governing  aristocracy  and  the  employ- 
;„"*-"','.  ment  of  inferior  men,  who  would  do  their  master's  bidding. 

ham's     ~         'riie\-  heedlessly  adopted  a  policy  from  which  Walpole  had 
'^'''■■""•"■■"".  recoiled.     The    op[iosition  championed   the   cause   of    the 

colonists,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  king  s  power  in 
Britain  became  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  authority  in  the  colonies.  These  considera- 
tions Will  enable  the  student  of  the  revolutionary  epoch 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  history  of  that  memorable 
period.  The  hrst  conllict,  however,  arose  out  of  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  Na\  igation  Acts,  and  the  impulse  to  this 
mo\ement  was  given  bv  William  Pitt. 
Restrictions  114.    The  Colonial  Sj'stem,   1688-1760. — The  principal 

oil  tiM.ie  and    fe;^tures  of  the  colonial  svstem  before  the   Revolution  of 
j„,.g5  r0^5  ha\e  been  already  traced  (p.  104).      rrom  that  time 

Wiiisor's  restrictions  were  graduall\-  increased,  and  the  list  of  enu- 

;.',"'""''  nierated    goods   was    constanth-   enlarged.      On    the    other 

\  1. 7-10.  ^  •  ^ 

hand,  bounties  and  premiums  were  provided  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  production  of  commodities  for  which 
the  colonies  were  well  suited. 

Restrictions  were  also  laid  on  colonial  manufactures 
which  were  likelv  to  come  into  competition  with  English 
interests.  'J'he  earliest  of  these  laws  was  passed  in  1699  ;  it 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool  or  any  manufacture  of 
wool  from  any  .American  colony  to  any  other  colony,  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  any  foreign  country.  Subsequently, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  iron  industry  of  the  colo- 
nies to  the  production  of  cnule  iron  alone  ;  all  the  later 
stages  of  its  manufacture  were  to  be  performed  in  Britain. 
Adam  Smith,  England's  greatest  economist,  wrote  of  this 
part  of  the  colonial  system,  that  it  was  "a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind."  Regarding 
the  system  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  was 
to  the  disadvantage  of    the  colonists ;    it  is  true  that  the 
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Virginians  were  forbidden  to  ship  their  tobacco  to  a  foreign 
port,  but  they  were  given  a  monopoly  of  the  British  tobacco 
markets;  the  New  England  shipowners  could  not  legally 
engage  in  foreign  trade,  but  they  enjoyed  a  share  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  British  lOmpire; 
the  South  Carolinians  could  not  ship  their  rice  to  Euro- 
pean ports  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  but  they  were  paid 
a  large  bounty  on  all  the  rice  they  exported. 

The  act  which  might  have  inllicted  real  hardship  was  The  Sugar 
the  "Sugar  Act"  of  1732.  This  was  passed  at  the  instance  ^'^''  '^32- 
of  a  Boston  merchant  who  was  interested  in  sugar-growing 
in  the  British  West  Indies.  Through  the  medium  of  a 
high  duty,  it  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar, 
molasses,  or  rum  into  any  colonial  port  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Had  this  been  carried  out,  it  would 
have  brought  disaster  to  New  England,  as  the  African  trade 
of  that  section  depended  on  a  supply  of  cheap  molasses. 

115.    Difficulties  in  Enforcing  the  Laws.  —  It  proved  to   Opposition 

be  well-nigh   impossible  to  enforce  these  laws.      The  New    '^^  ^'^"' 

,,       ,        ,  ,  .    ,  ....  .  linglanders. 

Englanders,  who  were  mainly  concerned  m  their  e\asion, 

were  hostile  to  them,  and  the  royal  customs  officials  in  the 
colonies  found  that  the  easiest  road  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  lay  in  collusion  with  the  importers :  collectors  of 
customs  in  the  English  West  Indies  granted  fraudulent 
clearances,  which  were  accepted  by  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms in  the  New  England  ports,  and  merchants  were  per- 
mitted to  discharge  vessels  laden  with  dutiable  goods  in 
the  absence  of  the  customs  officials. 

During  the  last  war  with  France,  northern  merchants  en- 
gaged in  an  unpatriotic  and  illegal  trade  with  the  French, 
supplying  their  posts  with  provisions.  Pitt  ordered  the 
customs  officials  to  do  their  duty,  and,  by  a  display  of  zeal, 
they  endeavored  to  atone  for  their  former  laxity.  It  was 
found  to  be  most  difficult  to  carry  out  Pitt's  instructions: 
it  was  not  easy  to  seize  goods  on  which  no  duty  had  been 
paid;  it  was  practically  impossible  to  secure  a  conviction 
from  a  colonial  jury. 
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Search  The  ordinary  method  to  authorize  the  seizure  of  suspected 

"''"■^"'^'  goods  was  to  issue  a  search  warrant.  This  warrant  em- 
powered the  person  named  in  it  to  go  to  a  designated  place 
and  seize  certain  goods  therein  deposited,  which  on  the 
information  of  some  person  named  in  the  warrant  were 
believed  to  be  smuggled.  The  document  was  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  records  of  the  court,  with  a  statement  of 
what  had  been  done  in  accordance  with  its  proxisioiis. 
In  this  way  the  name  of  the  informer  became  kno\yn:  and 
in  a  community  where  the  general  sentiment  was  one  of 
fierce  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  he  was 
sure  to  be  dealt  with  most  severely,  and  other  persons  who 
might  be  willing  to  inform  were  likely  to  be  intimidated  into 
silence.  The  owners  of  suspected  goods  also  received  early 
notice  of  an  intended  seizure,  and  removed  them  to  another 
warehouse  or  across  the  street.  The  customs  officials  were 
piowerless,  as  the  warrant  authorized  them  to  seize  only  par- 
ticular goods  in  a  stated  place. 
Writs  of  ii6.    Writs  of  Assistance,  1761. — To  avoid  these  com- 

aisibtance.        plications,  the   customs   officers   armed   themselves   with   a 
Amti-u\i,  species  of  warrant  called  a  "writ  of  assistance."  that  author- 

VI,  11-15.  i^gfi  them  to  seize  any  goods  which  they  suspected  to  be 
smuggled,  wherever  found.  This  power  might  easily  be 
misused  for  purposes  of  personal  revenge  and  undoubtedly 
was  so  abused.  The  first  warrants  were  issued  by  Governor 
Shirley  of  iMassachusetts,  who  had  no  authority  to  grant 
them.  Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  customs  officers  applied  to 
the  Superior  Court  for  new  warrants.  The  king's  advocate 
in  the  province  at  that  time  was  James  Otis,  an  ardent,  able, 
and  patriotic  man.  He  resigned  his  office,  and  appeared 
for  the  merchants  of  Boston  in  opposition  to  the  issuance  of 
the  writs.  He  made  a  speech  which  had  great  eflect  upon 
the  popular  mind,  and  is  often  and  rightly  regarded  as  the 
first  act  in  the  American  Revolution.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  preserved  only  in  the  form  of  fragmentary  notes  taken 
by  John  Adams,  then  a  student  of  law  at  Boston. 

The  matter  really  turned  on  narrow  technical  points  which 
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James  Otis 


need  not  be  mentioned  here.     Otis  based  his  argument  on 
the  abstract  grounds  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  English- 
men.    The  use  of  writs  of  assistance,  he  argued,  was  an  act 
of  tyranny  similar  to  the  abuse  of  power  which  had  "  cost 
one    king    of   England   his 
head,  another  his  throne." 
It  was  not  to  the  point  that 
these  writs  were  authorized 
by   an   act    of   Parliament, 
because   Parliament   could 
not  legalize  tyranny ;  such 
an   act  would    be    against 
the  constitution,  and  con- 
sequently void.     This  argu- 
ment was  in  line  with  the 
teaching  of  Coke  and  of  the 
earlier  law  writers,  but  since 
their  time  Parliament  had 
become  the  supreme  power 

in  the  state.  Otis's  argument,  however  weak  in  point  of  law, 
was  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  then  prevalent  in  America. 
Some  months  later,  the  writs  were  granted  by  the  court,  but 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  In  i  767  their  issue  was  declared 
to  be  legal  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament.  The  only  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  was  resistance  by  armed  force, 
and  for  that  few  colonists  as  yet  were  prepared. 

117.  Otis's  Rights  of  the  Colonies,  1764. — A  few  years 
later  Otis  embodied  his  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
in  two  essays,  entitled  :  A  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Tlie  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Asserted  and  ham's 
Proved.  His  arguments  in  these  papers  are  mainly  a  mere  ff  ^ 
restatement  of  the  ground  assumed  by  Locke  in  his  Essay 
on  Government.  Otis  asserted  that  "  God  made  all  men 
naturally  equal,"  and  that  government  was  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  governed  :  it  followed  that  if  a  govern- 
ment were  harmful  to  the  people,  it  should  be  opposed 
and  destroyed ;    the   colonists  were  on  a  footing  of  com- 
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plete  equality  with  tlie  subiects  of  the  king  hving  in 
(ireat  Britain.  In  conclusion,  however,  Otis  admitted  the 
supremacv  of  the  British  I'arliament,  and  thus  denied  the 
logical  conclusion  of  his  argument.  Patrick  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  in  his  speech  on  the 
Parson's  Cause  he  stated  tlie  theory  of  colonial  rights  in  its 
complete  form. 


Patrick  Henry 

ii8.    The  Parson's  Cause,  1763. — This  celebrated  case 
aiise,  1753.     .^jQgg  Q(,(  Q[  {|.,g  exercise  by  the  king  of  the   power  to  veto 


The  Parson's 

Cause, 

Fiske's 

Rnwliiiion.       acts  of  the  \'irginia  .\ssemblv.      'J'he  salaries  of  the  clergy- 
1,18;  Hnrt's    nien  of  that  pro\  ince  were  estimated  and  paid  in  tobacco, 


ries,  11,  No. 
37- 


which  was  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  price  of  tobacco  lluctuated  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
with  the  result  that  payments  which  were  agreed  upon  in 
years  of  plent)',  wlicn  tobacco  was  cheap,  were  made  with 
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difficulty  in  years  of  scarcity,  when  it  was  high  in  price. 
To  avoid  the  hardships  wrought  by  this  unstable  medium 
of  exchange,  the  Virginia  legislature  from  time  to  time  had 
passed  laws  providing  that  all  debts  ■ —  including  suras 
owing  to  clergymen  —  might  be  satisfied  by  the  payment 
of  money  representing  the  average  price  of  tobacco.  There 
had  been  several  acts  permitting  this  commutation,  which, 
it  must  be  understood,  equally  affected  all  classes.  The 
clergy  felt  aggrieved,  however,  and  appealed  to  the  English 
government.  On  their  representations  the  king  annulled 
a  law  passed  in  1758,  when  tobacco  was  very  high,  to  the 
effect  that  debts  estimated  in  tobacco  might  be  satisfied  by 
a  money  payment  at  so  many  pence  per  pound,  the  rate 
representing  the  average  price  of  that  commodity  for  the 
preceding  years.  The  dispute  was  further  complicated  by 
the  demand  of  the  British  government  that  no  law  repeal- 
ing or  modifying  a  law  then  in  force  should  be  passed 
without  a  clause  suspending  its  operation  until  the  king's 
pleasure  were  known.  This  requirement  undoubtedly 
worked  great  hardship,  as  the  British  government  acted 
very  slowly  in  colonial  matters:  oftentimes  the  evil  which 
a  law  was  designed  to  remedy  would  produce  its  ill  effects 
before  the  consent  of  the  home  authorities  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Many  church  authorities  did  not  heed  the  king's  veto  of  Action  of 
the  act  of  1758,  and  paid  their  ministers  in  money  accord-  Virginians, 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  annulled  law.  The  clergymen 
brought  the  matter  before  the  courts,  and  the  case  of  one 
of  their  number,  Maury  by  name,  was  selected  as  a  test 
case.  The  court  decided  that  the  action  of  the  parish 
authorities  was  illegal,  and  that  Maury  could  recover;  the 
only  question  about  which  there  was  any  further  dispute, 
was  in  regard  to  the  amount  to  be  recovered.  The  case  had 
reached  this  point,  and  everything  indicated  the  triumph 
of  the  clergymen,  when  the  parish  authorities  employed 
Patrick  Henry  to  address  the  jury.  Henry  was  a  most 
industrious  young  lawyer;  he  had  received  a  good  educa- 
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tion,  was  fond  of  books,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  English  constitutional  history. 
Putting  aside  the  legalities  of  the  case,  Henry  af  once 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  theories  of  government  and 
their  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Government, 
he  declared,  was  a  conditional  compact  between  the  king, 
stipulating  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people, 
stipulating  obedience  and  support  on  the  other.  The  act 
in  question  was  passed  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  its  yeto  by  the  king  was  a  violation  of  the  con- 
ditional compact  and  an  instance  of  misrule  and  neglect, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  pro- 
vide for  tlieir  o\yn  safety.  The  king  had  "degenerated  into 
a  tyrant  and  forfeited  all  right  to  his  subjects'  obedience." 
Nevertheless,  under  the  ruling  of  the  court,  the  jury  must 
award  damages  to  the  parson,  but  they  would  satisfy  the 
law  by  the  smallest  possible  award.  They  assessed  the 
damages  at  one  penny.  In  this  case,  and  in  that  of  writs 
of  assistance,  Henry  and  Otis  merely  uttered  what  many 
men   thought;   they  had   said   nothing  new,   but   they  had 

struck    a    heavy   blow 
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at  the  continuance  of 
a  sentiment  of  loyalty. 
A  heavier  blow  to  that 
sentiment  was  inflicted 
by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act. 

119.  Grenville's  Pol- 
icy.—  The  French  and 
Indian  War  ended  with  the  capture  of  Montreal  in  1760, 
although  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  not  signed  until  1763. 
But  the  Indians  living  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  their  friends,  the  French,  had  really 
succumbed.  They  rose,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Pon- 
tiac,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  race,  besieged  the  English 
in  their  fort  at  Detroit, 
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The  English  colonists,  now  that  the  French  were  no  Apathy  of 
longer  an  object  of  fear,  evinced  little  enthusiasm  in  this  ^^^  colonists, 
conflict  with  natives  far  removed  from  their  borders.  They 
practically  refused  to  aid  the  government  with  soldiers  or 
with  money.  This  Indian  rebellion,  and  the  maintenance  of 
Elnglish  authority  in  Canada,  demanded  the  presence  of  a 
large  force  of  regular  soldiers  in  the  northern  colonies  and 
in  Canada.  The  British  government  determined  to  assess 
a  portion  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  their  maintenance 
on  the  colonists.  William  Pitt  was  no  longer  in  office. 
Undoubtedly  he  would  have  taken  a  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  situation  and  have  recognized  the  inexpediency  of  forc- 
ing contributions  from  the  colonists. 

George  Grenville,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  was  now  at  the   GrenvUie's 
head  of  the  government.     To  him  the  law  was  the  law,  and   P°'"^y- 

°  '  *Winsors 

should  be  enforced  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  broken.    America, 
He  saw  that  the  colonists  refused  to  obey  the  Navigation   vi,  15-20, 
Acts  and  the  trade  laws,  and  that  they  also  declined  to  bear   ^^"^  ' 
their  part   in   carrying   out   measures   which    his    military 
advisers  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
empire.     He   lowered  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses, 
and  then  proceeded  to  enforce  the  modified  laws  with  all 
the  resources  at  his  command,  even  using  the  naval  vessels 
as  revenue  cutters.     These  measures  seriously  affected  the 
commercial  interests  of  New  England  and  account  for  much 
of  the  rancor  of  the  colonists  of  that  section  toward  the 
British    government.     Grenville   also  decided   to  raise  a 
revenue  from  the  colonies  and  aroused  the  resentment  of 
all  the  colonists  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Altamaha. 

120.    Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1765.  —  In  March,  1764,    stainp  Act 
Grenville  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  might  proposed, 
be  thought  necessary  for  the  colonists  to  contribute  toward   p''f^||j.|i„  ;„ 
the  support  of  the  troops  stationed  amongst  them  for  their   stedman  and 
protection.     He  moved  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  which   Hutchinson, 
was  passed  without  debate  or  opposition.     He  deferred 
bringing  in  a  bill  based  on  this  resolution,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  colonial  assemblies  might  propose  some  other 
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method  of  taxation  by  Parliament,  or,  perhaps,  might  vote 
the  necessary  funds.     Grenville  did  not  believe  that  the 
colonists  would  protest  against  being  taxed  by  Parliament; 
Coioni.^i  but  this  was  precisely  what  they  did.     Assembly  after  as- 

piotests.  sembly  petitioned   in  vigorous   language  against  the  pro- 

posed measure,  but  these  petitions  were  not  even  received 
bv  the  House  of  Commons.     The  act  levying  stamp  duties 
was  brought  in  and  passed  without  serious  opposition,  and 
received  the  king's  assent  in  March,  1765. 
Analysis  of  121.    The  Stamp  Act.  — The  act  in  itself  was  on  the  same 

the  act.  ]jj^g  ,,g  jj  ]^^^^.  jj^  force  in  Britain  at  that  time,  and  in  prin- 

ciple was  not  unlike  a  stamp  act  passed  by  the  iMassachu- 
setts  legislature  in  1755:  legal  documents  and  official 
papers  were  to  be  written  on  stamped  paper,  and  a  stamp 
was  to  be  placed  on  several  articles,  such  as  printed  books, 
newspapers,  and  playing  cards;  the  ordinary  papers  of 
exchange  and  receipts  for  money  paid  were  not  included, 
and  the  measure  was  less  severe  in  its  operation  than  the 
law  at  present  in  force  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  draw  the  money  thus  raised  to  England,  but  to 
expend  it  in  America  in  the  purchase  of  food  and  other 
supplies  for  the  soldiers.  The  evil  feature  of  the  act  as  a 
law  was  the  provision  that  offenses  under  it  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a  jury  at  the  discretion 
of  the  prosecuting  officer.  The  Stamp  Act  was  opposed  in 
America,  not  on  its  merits  as  a  piece  of  legislation,  but 
on  the  ground  that  "no  taxation  without  representation" 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  maxims  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  British  Empire  and  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
of  the  American  colonists  as  Englishmen.  It  will  be  well 
to  consider  this  matter  in  detail,  as  the  divergence  in  con- 
stitutional ideas  which  appeared  at  this  time  was  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  splitting  apart  of  the  British  nation 
and  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
"No taxation  122.  Representative  Institutions. — The  phrase  "notax- 
"'"""   .         ation  without  representation,"  was  familiar  to  all  sections 

roprcscnta-  '  ' 

tion."  of  the  British  people  but  it  conveyed  very  different  ideas  to 
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those  living  in  Great  Britain  and  to  their  kinsfolk  in  the 
colonies.  The  British  Parliament  was  composed  of  two 
houses, —  the  Peers,  comprising  hereditary  nobles  and  the 
bishops,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  held  to 
represent  the  people.  The  members  of  the  latter  body  were 
elected  in  accordance  with  a  system  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  centuries  of  constitutional  development :  the 
apportionment  of  members  was  based  on  the  counties  and 
the  boroughs;  although  they  differed  enormously  in  popu- 
lation and  extent,  each  of  these  divisions  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  redress  the 
inequalities  of  this  system  except  during  the  Puritan  su- 
premacy, and  the  changes  the  Puritans  had  made  had  been 
discarded  at  the  Restoration.  Furthermore,  only  four  new 
members  had  been  added  to  the  Commons  since  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  Some  of  the  boroughs  contained  no  in- 
habitants :  in  one  of  these.  Old  Sarum,  it  was  possible  in 
dry  seasons  to  trace  the  foundations  of  old  buildings  by 
the  color  of  the  grass;  in  another,  Midhurst,  the  sites  of 
old  allotments  were  marked  by  stone  posts;  while  one 
borough  "had  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea." 
These  all  returned  members  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
indeed,  William  Pitt  entered  political  life  as  "  Member 
for  Old  Sarum."  On  the  other  hand,  great  centers  of 
trade  and  human  activity  returned  no  members  at  all. 

In  the  colonies,  the  case  was  radically  different.  Repre-  Reprrsenta 
sentation  was  everywhere  apportioned  on  a  territorial  basis, 
which  was  being  constantly  changed  to  suit  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  the  several  parts  of  each  colony.  As  new  towns 
or  counties  were  formed,  either  by  the  growth  of  settlements 
already  made  or  by  the  colonization  of  new  regions,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  new  divisions  sent  representatives  to 
the  colonial  legislatures.  This  right  was  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  one  in  the  colonies.  When  the  English 
government  directed  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  bills  erecting  new  counties  unless  the  people  of 
the  new  division  would  forego  their  right  of  representation, 


lion  in  the 
colonies. 
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it  was  resented  as  an  act  of   tyranny.      It  was  universally 
felt  that  all  sections  of  each  colony  and  all  bodies  of  colo- 
nists should  be  represented  in  the  assembly. 
The  In  the  matter  of  the  franchise  there  was  an  equally  wide 

franchise  in      divergence.      In  Great  Britain  the  suffrase  in  the  counties 

England.  ■-  ° 

was  confined  to  those  who  owned  land,  and  in  that  country 

it  must  be  remembered  the  land  was  monopolized  by  a  com- 
parativelv  small  number  of  persons.  The  borough  fran- 
chise depended  for  the  most  part  on  the  possession  of  some 
peculiar  privilege.  In  Midhurst,  for  instance,  the  owner  of 
the  plots  of  ground  marked  by  the  stone  posts,  above  men- 
tioned, alone  enjoyed  the  franchise;  in  other  places,  those 
persons  who  had  the  right  to  cook  their  food  at  a  common 
fire  had  the  right  to  vote;  and  a  man  ordinarily  possessed 
as  many  votes  as  he  owned  rights.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  things  was  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons,  mostly  landowners  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  returned  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  In  the  colonies,   on  the  other  hand,  the  franchise  was 

colonies.  regulated  by  general  rules  and  was  usually  conferred  on  all 
free  adult  white  men  who  possessed  a  moderate  amount 
of  property.  In  the  southern  colonies,  the  suffrage  was 
usually  restricted  to  landowners;  but  it  was  easy  to  acquire 
land  in  those  colonies,  and  the  qualification,  although  it 
resembled  the  English  county  franchise  in  form,  had  no 
resemblance  to  it  in  fact. 
Other  In  Great  Britain  the  counties  and  boroughs  might  send 

to  Parliament  any  one  whom  the  possessors  of  the  franchise 
preferred,  no  matter  where  he  lived,  and  a  man  possessing 
the  necessary  voting  qualifications  could  vote  in  as  many 
constituencies  as  he  possessed  those  rights.  In  the  colo- 
nies, residence  was  ordinarily  required  for  both  the  voter 
and  the  representative.  It  was  felt  that  the  latter  really 
represented  the  \yishes  and  interests  of  those  who  had  taken 
a  part  in  his  election.  To  the  colonist,  tlierefore,  the 
phrase  "no  taxation  without  representation"  meant  that 


differences. 
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no  tax  could  be  levied  except  by  vote  of  a  legislative  body 
in  which  a  person  known  to  the  voter,  and  in  whose  elec- 
tion he  had  taken  part,  had  a  seat;  but  to  an  Englishman 
the  phrase  meant  simply  "  no  taxation  except  by  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons." 

123.    English  Theory  of  Representation. — ^The  English   Virtual 
idea  of  representative  government  signified  representation   r'^presenta- 

r  11  1  r  1  ■  1  tion, 

01  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  not  at  all  repre- 
sentation by  population.  The  great  mass  of  Englishmen 
belonging  to  any  particular  class  had  no  vote  for  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  other  Englishmen  of  the 
same  class  had  a  vote.  It  was  held,  therefore,  that  all  the 
members  of  that  class  were  virtually  represented.  It  was 
easy  to  extend  the  theory  and  to  argue  that  the  colonists 
were  also  represented,  inasmuch  as  merchants  interested  in 
colonial  trade  were  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  English  idea  of  the  matter  was  admirably  summed  up  Mansfield's 
bv  Lord  Mansfield,  then  Chief  justice  of  England,  in  the   speech. 

o  '  Adams's 

course  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  repeal  British  Ora- 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  said  :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tions,  i,  150. 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  as  much  represented 
in  Parliament  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are.  ...  A  member  of  Parliament  chosen  for  any 
borough  represents  not  only  the  constituents  and  inhabit- 
ants of  that  particular  place,  but  he  represents  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  the  commons  of  the  land,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  the  colonies  and  dominions  of  Great  Britain." 
Writers  like  Jefferson  contended  on  the  other  hand,  that 
however  true  this  might  be  as  to  Englishmen,  it  had  no 
application  to  the  colonists,  who,  unlike  the  English  people, 
could  exert  no  pressure,  either  physical  or  moral,  upon  the 
actual  electors  and  the  chosen  members. 

This  wide    departure    between  English   and   American   Cause  of  the 
theories  of  government  can  be  traced  back  directly  to  the   difference  m 

rm       T-.      -  •         1        political 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  Puritans,  m  the   j^j^j^j 
time   of   their  power,    reformed    the    apportionment    and 
the  franchise  on  modern  lines.     At  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
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tion  these  changes  were  distasteful  to  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  and  they  were  accordingly  discarded,  and 
the  old  system  brought  back.  The  colonies  develojied 
on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  instructions  to  Veardley 
and  W'yatt  and  in  the  development  of  representative  in- 
stitutions in  New  England,  modified  by  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  Quakers  and  their  associates.  In  the 
course  of  a  century  the  institutions  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  British  Empire  had  grown  so  far  asunder  that  further 
continuance  of  the  two  sections  of  Englishmen  under  one 
government,  except  under  some  form  of  federation,  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  colonists  could  not  understand  the 
theory  which  held  them  to  be  represented  in  the  Rritish 
Parliament,  and  they  detennined  to  resist  the  attempt  to 
tax  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

124.  Resistance  in  America.  —  At  the  outset,  the  opinion 
that  there  would  be  no  resistance  to  the  act  seemed  to  be 
justified.  The  guns  of  a  fort  near  Philadelphia  were  spiked; 
but,  except  this,  there  was  no  demonstration  of  any  impor- 
tance until  the  end  of  May  (1765).  This  apathy  was  not 
due  to  any  willingness  of  the  colonists  to  acquiesce  in  the 
measure;  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing 
to  oppose.  The  names  of  the  stamp  distributors  were  not 
yet  known,  there  were  no  stamps  to  destroy,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  could  not  be  resisted,  as  it  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  nearly  six  months  later  (in  November).  It 
needed  only  the  urging  of  a  bold  spiirit  to  bring  out  the 
latent  feeling  of  opposition,  which  was  not  dead,  but  wait- 
ing a  favorable  opportunity  to  manifest  itself. 

Patrick  Henry's  speech  on  the  Parson's  Cause  had  given 
him  great  popularity.  He  was  soon  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  the  repre- 
sentative branch  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  was  termed.  He 
had  never  before  sat  in  a  legislative  body,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  one  of  the  more  experienced  men  to  propose  a 
formal  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act,  but  the  leading  men 
were  fully  employed  in  dealing  with  a  matter  of  financial 
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irregularity  on  tlie  part  of  tire  Spealcer,  wiio  was  also  tlie 
Treasurer  of  the  Province.  As  the  session  neared  its  close 
and  none  of  the  leaders  proposed  to  take  any  action  in 
regard  to  the  Stamp  Act,  Henry  arose  and  moved  a  set  of 
resolutions,  which  he  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  reluc- 


tant burgesses  by  a  most  fiery  speech.  They  were  all 
adopted,  but  the  next  day,  after  Henry's  departure,  the 
boldest  of  them  was  rescinded.  The  two  most  important 
are  here  given  in  full: 

^^  Resolved,  That  his  Majesty's  liege  people  of  this  his   Henry's 
ancient  colony  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  gov-    resolutions. 
erned  by  their  own  Assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes  and 
internal  police,  and  that  the  same  has  never  been  forfeited, 
or  any  other  way  yielded  up,   but  have  been  constantly 
recognized  by  the  King  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

"Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
colony,  together  with  his  Majesty  or  his  substitutes,  have, 
in  their  representative  capacity,  the  only  exclusive  right 
and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  imposts  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power 
in  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever  than  the  General 
Assembly  aforesaid,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust, 
and  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as 
American  liberty."  In  other  words,  the  Virginia  Assembly 
denied  the  power  of  Parliament  to  legislate  in  any  way  on 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

In  August,  the  names  of  the  stamp  distributors  were  pub-   The  act 
lished.     At  once  riots  occurred  in  New  Hampshire,  Massa-   """'n^d. 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
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Island.  Before  long,  every  stamp  distributor  was  forced 
to  resign.  The  rioters  at  Boston  were  especially  violent, 
for  there  the  resentment  of  the  people  was  directed  against 
the  customs  officials  as  well  as  against  the  stamp  officers. 
Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant  governor  and  chief  justice  who 
had  given  the  decision  in  favor  of  writs  of  assistance,  was 
marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  excited  people.  His 
house  was  broken  open  and  his  valuable  books  and  papers 
destroyed.  As  the  stamps  and  the  stamped  paper  arrived 
from  England,  they  were  stored  in  the  forts  or  on  vessels  in 
the  harbor.  The  ist  of  November  arrived,  and  not  a  stamp 
could  be  bought.  There  was  not  a  man  in  America  who 
had  authority  to  open  the  packages  and  sell  the  stamps,  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  then  prevailing,  no 
one  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  forcing  them 
upon  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  royal  officials  were 
obliged  to  disregard  the  act;  even  the  courts  were  com- 
pelled to  proceed  regardless  of  the  law. 

125.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765.  —  Meantime,  in 
June,  on  the  motion  of  James  Otis,  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  haci  invited  the  assemblies  of  the 
other  colonies  to  send  delegates  to  a  general  meeting  or 
congress  to  be  held  in  October.  On  the  appointed  dav, 
October  7,  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  whose  assemblies 
were  in  session,  except  that  of  New  Hampshire,  met  at 
New  York.  The  majority  of  the  members  were  moderate 
men,  and  the  congress  did  nothing  except  to  formulate  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  petitions  to  the  king  and  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  is  im- 
portant, because  it  is  the  first  utterance  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  colonies  on  the  questions  which  were 
soon  to  be  of  supreme  importance.  After  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  the  "crown  of  Great  Britain,"  and  declaring 
themselves  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  liberties  as  "his 
natural  born  subjects  ...  in  Great  Britain,"  they  assert 
that  the  "people  of  the  colonies  are  not,  and,  from  their 
local  circumstances,  cannot  be  represented  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,"  and  that  no  taxes  "can  be  constitutionally 
imposed  on  them  but  by  their  respective  legislatures"; 
they  also  adverted  to  the  clauses  of  the  Stamp  Act  above 
noted,  as  to  the  trial  of  cases  arising  under  it  in  the 
admiralty  courts,  and  asserted  "that  trial  by  jury  is  the 
inherent  and  invaluable  right  of  every  British  subject  in 
these  colonies." 

Although  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  produced  slight  direct 
results,  its  meeting  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  century  the  British  government  had 
endeavored  to  unite  the  colonies  in  opposition  to  the 
French,  and  had  been  unsuccessful.  Now  the  colonies 
came  together  of  their  own  accord  to  defend  their  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  king  and  Parliament. 

126.    Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766. — The  Grenville   First 
ministry  was  now  no  longer  in  office.     Its  leading  members    Rockingham 

Ministry 

had  deeply  offended  the  king  by  their  want  of  tact.  He  1766. 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  dismiss  them,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  fill  their  places  with  men  who  would  do  his 
bidding.  In  the  end,  he  was  obliged  to  confide  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  descendant  of 
the  Lord  Strafford  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Rocking- 
ham was  a  slow,  dull  man,  but  he  was  honest  and  possessed 
a  great  fortune.  The  king  disliked  him  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  from  whose  yoke  he  was 
striving  to  free  the  monarchy.  Rockingham  could  hope 
for  no  help  from  his  royal  master,  and  he  had  few  follow- 
ers, of  whom  none  were  men  of  mark  except  Edmund 
Burke,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  government.  Never- 
theless, Rockingham  and  his  faction  represented  what 
would  be  termed  in  American  political  language  the  "  reg- 
ular "  section  of  the  Whig  party,  and  might  hope  to  attract 
the  other  sections  of  that  once  powerful  organization. 

This  weak  ministry  came  into  office  at  the  moment  when   Policy  of 
a  most  serious  crisis  was  impending.     There  was  in  addi-         ""^^^ 

^  °  ministry. 

tion  to  the  trouble  in  America  a  controversy  over  general 
warrants  in  England,  which  involved  issues  similar  to  those 
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that  underhn-  the  question  of  writs  of  assistance  in  Massa- 
chusetts. As  to  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do :  that  precise  form  of  taxation  had  been 
selected  because,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  law  would 
ha\e  enforced  itself,  as  it  was  for  the  interest  of  every  per- 
son receiving  a  legal  ciocument  to  see  that  it  was  in  all 
respects  according  to  law.  In  the  temper  then  prevailing 
in  America,  it  was  absolutelv  impossible  to  enforce  it  with- 
out an  armed  conllict,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of 
modifying  the  act,  as  it  was  well  drawn.  The  colonists 
objected  to  being  taxed  at  all  by  any  legislative  bodv  in 
which  they  held  themselves  to  be  unrepresented.  In  this 
state  of  doubt  the  Rockingham  ministry  determined  to 
repeal  the  act,  mainly  on  account  of  the  shrewd  observa- 
Benjimin  tions  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  London  as  agent  for  several 
'■'"'"'  ,      colonies,  and  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  supijort  of  W'ill- 

porUons  01  ^  , 

autobiog-  iam  Pitt,  whose  hearty  co-operation  might  have  given  the 
raphv  in  ministrv  sufticient   strength   to  maintain    itself    in   power. 

Stedmim  and      ,  •    '     ,  i     i  i  :  j  r  » 

Hutcliinson      America  has  probably  never  produced   a   man   of   greater 
111,3-16,         mental   grasp   than   Benjamin   Franklin,    and   in  him  the 
greatest    ability  was  combined   with  common    sense   and 
worldly  wisdom,  as  they  have  never  been  combined  in  any 
Hi5  other  man.    He  and  some  of  his  English  friends  brought  it 

.s"j man 'and  ^^^""^  ''''^'  '"'^  should  be  Summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
iiuichinson,  of  Commons,  and  there  interrogated  as  to  the  American 
'"'-'•  crisis.      Some  of  the  questions  were  arranged  beforehand, 

but  many  were  prompted  by  the  course  of  the  examination, 
riifs  speech.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  Pitt  made  two  speeches  denying 
')t7nhO,a-     "^"^  ''^'^'  °^  Parliament  to  lay  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies 
fev,,  qS;  '       '^'ii-l  "rejoicing  that  America  had  resisted."     He  sought  to 
Hans  f-w-      draw  a   line   between  external  and   internal  taxation,   and 
iV"n'o."i'42,'     ^'■g^'*^'-''  th'^^  although  Parliament  could  regulate  trade  and 
raise  a  revenue,  while  so  doing  it  could  not  lay  direct  in- 
ternal taxes  on  tlie  colonists.      The  same  view  was  enforced 
in  the   House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Camden,  who  urged  that 
taxation  without  representation  was  against  the  constitu- 
tion.    Their  arguments  were  ably  met  in  the  Commons  by 
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George  Grenville,  and  in  the  Peers  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
had  the  law  clearly  on  their  side,  although  expediency  was 
as  plainly  with  Pitt  and  Camden.  The  English  merchants 
petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  on  the  ground  that  the 
disturbances  which  it  had  caused  in  America  were  disas- 
trous to  colonial  trade.  Thus  urged,  and  with  the  means 
of  retreat  pointed  out  by  Pitt,  the  ministers  brought  in  two 
bills, —  one  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act,  the  other  declaring 
that  Parliament  had  power  to  "  legislate  for  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Both  bills  passed  and  became 
law.  Thus  Parliament  upheld  the  theory  of  its  legislative 
supremacy,  but  gave  way  on  a  particular  point.  The  colo- 
nists, considering  that  they  had  won,  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
no  name  was  more  popular  with  them  than  that  of  William 
Pitt.  In  reality,  however,  by  the  Declaratory  Act,  Parlia- 
ment had  retained  full  right  to  tax  the  colonists  whenever 
it  might  seem  best.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Pitt 
was  wrong  in  his  attempt  to  dissociate  the  taxing  power 
from  the  general  legislative  power,  and  that  Mansfield  and 
Grenville  were  right  in  asserting  that  one  could  not  exist 
without  the  other. 

127.  The  Townshend  Acts,  1767.  — The  yielding  to  Pitt 
did  not  bring  to  the  Rockingham  ministry  the  accession  of 
that  statesman.  On  the  contrary,  he  soon  became  the  head 
of  a  government  which  is  known  as  the  Chatham-Grafton 
ministry.  William  Pitt,  now  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Chatham,  was  the  real  leader,  although  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  the  nominal  head.  The  other  members  of  the 
government  were  drawn  from  all  parties, —  followers  of 
Rockingham  and  Pitt,  and  even  Tories,  like  Lord  North; 
indeed,  so  many  elements  were  represented,  that  Burke 
laughingly  described  it  as  a  bit  of  "tesselated  pavement" 
and  christened  it  "The  Mosaic  Ministry."  Chatham  almost 
immediately  retired  to  his  country  house,  the  victim  of 
some  peculiar  malady,  which  seems  to  have  resembled  the 
"nervous  prostration"  of  our  day.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  most  energetic  man  took  the  lead,  and  he  was 
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Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  min- 
ister of  finance.  Relying  on  the  Declaratory  Act,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  the  policy  of  George  Grenville,  except 
as  to  internal  taxes.  This  led  to  the  passing  of  several 
bills  (1767),  which  are  usually  known  from  their  promoter 
as  the  Townshend  Acts,  (i)  One  act  provided  for  a  colo- 
nial re\enue,  to  be  raised  from  a  tax  on  wine,  oil,  glass, 
paper,  lead,  painters'  colors,  and  tea  imported  into  the 
colonies,  the  duties  to  be  paid  at  importation,  and  the 
proceeds  used  (2)  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  governors 
and  judges  of  the  royal  provinces,  in  this  way  rendering 
them  independent  of  the  votes  of  the  colonial  assemblies. 
(3)  Another  enactment  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Customs  Commissioners,  resident  in  the  colonies, 
who  would  be  able  to  exercise  effective  control  of  the  cus- 
toms service.  (4)  Writs  of  assistance  were  also  declared  to 
be  legal,  and  (5)  provision  was  made  for  the  trial  of  reve- 
nue cases  bv  admiralty  courts  without  juries.  (6)  At  nearly 
the  same  time,  Parliament  suspended  the  functions  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  New  York  because  it  had  not  made 
pro\ision  for  the  support  of  the  British  regiments  stationed 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  was  required  by  an  earlier  act 
passed  during  the  Grenville  regime.  These  various  enact- 
ments raised  most  serious  issues:  (i)  the  constitutional 
relations  of  Parliament  and  the  several  colonial  legisla- 
tures, (2)  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  (3)  the  control  of  the 
judiciary  and  executive  by  the  people,  (4)  the  legality  of 
writs  of  assistance,  and  (5)  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
goods  imported  into  the  colonies.  The  answer  of  the 
colonists  was  not  long  delayed,  nor  was  it  easily  misunder- 
stood. 

128.  Resistance  to  the  Townshend  Acts,  1768,  1769. — 
Non-importation  agreements  were  again  proposed,  espe- 
cially by  Virginia,  but  without  much  effect,  and  in  the 
Letters  of  a  Pennsvlihinia  Farmer,  John  Dickinson,  one  of 
the  truest-hearted  and  best  men  of  the  revolutionary  epoch, 
pointed  out  "that  any  law,  in  so  far  as  it  creates  expense. 
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is  in  reality  a  tax."  It  was  on  New  England,  however, 
that  the  new  legislation  would  bear  most  severely,  and  it 
was  New  England,  especially  Massachusetts,  that  took  the 
lead  in  opposition.  In  the  winter  of  1767-68  the  repre- 
sentatives voted  several  petitions  and  letters,  which  were 
the  work  mainly  of  Samuel  Adams.  Among  them  was  a 
Circular  Eetter  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  transmitted  to  the  other  assemblies,  notifying  them  of 
the  votes  of  Massachusetts  and  suggesting  concerted  action, 
while  disavowing  any  desire  for  independence.  Precisely 
what  it  was  in  this 
document  that 
aroused  the  fears  of 
the  British  govern- 
ment cannot  be  defi- 
nitely stated  ;  but 
the  fact  that  the 
Massachusetts  lead- 
ers felt  it  necessary 
to  assure  the  other 
colonies  that  they 
were  not  aiming  at 
independence  might 
well  have  alarmed 
the  colonial  secre- 
tary. At  all  events, 
he  wrote  to  Governor 
Bernard  of  Massachusetts  directing  him  to  order  the  legis- 
lature of  that  province  to  rescind  the  letter  ;  and  in  a 
Circular  Letter  to  the  governors  of  the  other  provinces  he 
commanded  them  to  dissolve  the  assemblies  of  their 
respective  colonies  in  case  they  should  act  in  conformity 
with  the  invitation  from  Massachusetts.  The  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  latter  province,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  refused  to  rescind  its  letter,  and  the  other  assem- 
blies grasped  the  first  opportunity  to  make  the  cause  of 
Massachusetts  their  own. 
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129.  Seizure  of  the  Liberty,  I'jbS. — The  new  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Customs  (p.  172)  established  their 
headquarters  at  Boston,  where  there  was  the  greatest  need 
of  supervision,  but  where  they  were  certain  to  be  opposed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duty.  Presently  arrived  the  sloop 
Liberty,  owned  by  John  Hancock,  a  rich  Boston  merchant 
and  a  very  popular  man.  Attempting  to  evade  this  pay- 
ment in  the  usual  manner,  b^'  bribing  the  customs  officials, 


The  Hancock  House 


the  vessel  was  seized  and  towed  under  the  guns  of  the 
British  frigate  Roiniiev,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor.  A  riot  occurred  which  frightened  the  commis- 
sioners; they  fled  to  the  fort  in  the  harbor  and  wrote  to 
England  demanding  soldiers  and  a  larger  naval  force. 
Before  this  supplemental  force  could  arrive,  however,  the 
Boston  people,  in  town  meeting,  requested  the  governor 
to  summon  the  assembly;  on  his  refusal,  they  summoned 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns.     It  met, 
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but  accomplished  nothing  except  to  provide  a  precedent 
for  the  Provincial  Congress  of  a  later  day. 

130.  The  Virginia  Resolves  of  1769. — To  the  ever-  Virginia 
growing  list  of  colonial  grievances,  there  was  now  added  ""  ^'"^^^^ 
a  threat  which,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  worked  *Froih- 
great  injury  to  the  colonists.  In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII,  ingham's 
long  before  England  had  a  colony  or  a  colonist,  Parliament  IZy'l^ri' 
had  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  trial,  conviction,  and 
punishment  in  England  of  an  English  subject  accused  of 
crimes  committed  outside  the  realm.  The  two  houses 
of  Parliament  now  prayed  the  king  to  cause  colonists 
charged  with  treason  to  be  brought  to  England  for  trial,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  ancient  statute. 
The  Virginia  leaders,  ever  alive  to  constitutional  matters, 
were  thoroughly  converted  to  the  opposition.  Washington, 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  prosperous  of  their  num- 
ber, as  well  as  one  of  the  wisest,  wrote:  "...  No  man 
should  hesitate  a  moment  to  use  arms  in  defence  of  so 
valuable  a  blessing  [freedom]."  The  Virginia  Assembly  Analysis  of 
met  on  May  11,  1769.  Five  days  later,  the  burgesses 
unanimously  adopted  four  resolves,  asserting  (i)  that  they, 
with  the  council  and  the  king,  or  his  representative,  have 
"  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  "  of  Vir- 
ginia, (2)  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  colonies  have 
the  right  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  (3)  that 
it  is  lawful  for  them  to  petition  jointly  with  the  people  of 
other  colonies.  Coming  now  to  the  precise  matter  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  these  resolves,  the  burgesses  de- 
clared (4)  that  all  trials  for  any  crime  whatsoever  should 
be  within  the  colony  by  known  course  of  law,  and  asserted 
that  the  sending  any  suspected  person  beyond  the  seas  for 
trial  is  "highly  derogatory  of  the  right  of  British  sub- 
jects." The  Speaker  was  directed  to  send  copies  of  these 
resolves  to  the  other  assemblies,  and  to  request  their  con- 
currence therein.  The  governor  at  once  dissolved  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  but  the  popular  branches  of  the  other 
colonial  assemblies  generally  adopted  similar  resolutions 
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—  some  of  them  even  used  the  words  of  the  Virginia 
Resolves. 

131.  Non-importation  Agreements,  1769. — The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Assembly  only  hastened  the  crisis. 
The  burgesses  met  in  a  neighboring  house  and  signed  an 
agreement  binding  themselves  neither  to  use  nor  to  import 
any  goods  on  which  a  tax  was  levied  by  act  of  Parliament. 
This  document  had  been  drawn  up  by  George  Mason;  it  was 
presented  to  the  burgesses  by  George  Washington, and  among 
the  signatures  to  it  was  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  other 
colonies  soon  adopted  similar  agreements,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  (1769)  the  non-importation  policy  was  in  full 
operation.  The  object  of  the  colonists  in  "boycotting " 
certain  goods,  which  were  either  the  products  of  England 
or  were  imported  through  English  mercantile  houses,  was 
to  exert  a  pressure  on  English  merchants  engaged  in  colo- 
nial trade,  and  through  them  to  influence  the  government. 
This  policy  proved  to  be  effectual;  the  merchants  petitioned 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  and  the  government  acceded  to 
their  wishes.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Townshend  duties,  in- 
stead of  producing  a  revenue,  had  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
expense.  It  Avas  estimated  that  they  had  brought  into  the 
exchequer  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  above 
the  cost  of  collection;  and  the  opposition  to  them  had 
necessitated  increased  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds. 

Instead,  however,  of  repealing  them  all,  the  government, 
at  the  express  command  of  the  king,  retained  the  duty  on 
tea  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  future  parliamentary  taxation 
of  the  colonists.  The  tea  tax  had  yielded  a  total  gross 
revenue  of  some  three  hundred  pounds,  and  was  retained 
probably  on  account  of  its  insignificance,  for  being  un- 
noticed, it  might  not  be  resisted.  The  Navigation  Acts 
and  the  trade  laws  still  remained;  conflicts  with  the 
revenue  officers  became  more  frequent,  and  the  colonists 
regarded  with  increasing  dislike  the  British  soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  New  York  and  Boston. 
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132.    The  Boston  Massacre,   1770. — While  the  govern-   British 
ment  and  Parliament  had  been  considering  the  question  of   soldiers  in 
repeal,  a  serious  affray,  known  as  the  "Boston  Massacre,"    -^-If^Z'^ 
had   greatly   complicated    the    situation    (March,    1770),    Winsor's 
although  tidings  of  the  disturbance  had  not  reached  Eng-   ^"^"''-"^^ 
land  until  after  the  partial  repeal  of  the  Townshend  duties 
(April,  1770).     A  few  soldiers  had  been  stationed  at  Boston 
as  early  as  1766;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  rioting  con- 
sequent on  the  seizure  of  the  Liberty  that  any  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  sent  to  that  town.     It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  they  were  sent,   as  two   regiments   could   have 
offered  slight  resistance  to  the  soldiery  of  Massachusetts, 
and    their  presence   was  certain  to  embitter   the   already   impress- 
strained   relations  between   the   colonists  and  the  British   "J*^"''  '769. 
authorities.      Early  in  1769,  blood  was  shed  in  an  attempt    criminal 
by  a   party  from   the   Rose   frigate    to   press   men   from   a    Trials, 
colonial  vessel;   and  a  short  time  after,  a  boy  had  been   ^'^97- 
accidentally  shot  in  the  streets  of  Boston.     On  Saturday 
night,  March  3,  a  party  of  soldiers,  while  off  duty,  engaged   The 
in  a  conflict  with  some  workingmen  returning  from  their   Massacre. 
labor.     The  next  Monday,  March  5,  1770,  renewed  conflict    criminal 
began  with  the  soldiers,  this  time  with  those  on  duty  on    Trials,!, 
King,  now  State,  Street.    Before  the  matter  ended,  the  main   3o3,"+,'^' 

Fiskc  s 

guard  was  turned  out  and  the  mob  fired  upon  by  the  angry  devolution, 
and  frightened  soldiers;  four  citizens  were  killed  and  sev-  1,66-72. 
eral  wounded.  It  was  evident  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
that  a  most  serious  crisis  had  arisen;  in  the  temper  then 
prevailing,  the  soldiers  must  be  removed  or  they  would  be 
slaughtered  and  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain  precipitated, 
which  was  desired  at  that  time  by  few  colonists. 

At  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  in  town  meeting,  Adams  and 
Samuel  Adams  waited  upon  Hutchinson,  then  acting  as  Hutchinson 
governor  in  the  absence  of  Bernard,  and  demanded  the  teinporaries, 
removal  of  the  troops.  Hutchinson  offered  to  remove  the  11,  No,  151. 
regiment  which  had  fired  on  the  people.  Adams  reported 
this  answer  to  the  town  meeting.  He  soon  reappeared  and 
said  to  Hutchinson:  "If  you  can  remove  one,  you  can 
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remove  both;  there  are  three  thousand  people  in  yonder 
town  meeting;  the  country  is  rising;  the  night  is  falling, 
and  we  must  have  our  answer."  Hutchinson  promised  to 
send  them  all  out  of  the  town,  but  it  took  another  town 
meeting  to  secure  their  departure.  The  officers  and  men 
present  at  the  time  of  the  firing  were  arrested  and  tried  on 


Faneuii  Hall 

the  charge  of  murder.  They  were  defended  by  John  Adams 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  two  patriots,  who  risked  their  popu- 
larity and  influence  that  the  soldiers  might  have  the  fullest 
justice  done  to  them.  All  were  acquitted  on  the  charge  of 
murder  by  a  jury  drawn  from  Boston  and  the  neighborhood; 
two  of  them,  howe\'er,  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter 
and  branded  in  the  hand.  Probably  the  issues  underlying 
no  other  event  in  American  history  have  been  so  misrepre- 
sented by  friends  and  foes  as  those  relating  to  this  so-called 
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"massacre."  The  colonists  regarded  the  British  army  as 
existing  under  British  law  and,  therefore,  they  maintained 
that  not  a  soldier  could  be  constitutionally  stationed  in  any 
colony  without  the  consent  of  the  colonial  legislature.  This 
theory  was  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Tovvnshend  Acts  was  based.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  "massacre  "  was  important,  as  it 
showed  the  danger  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  incurred  by 
the  substitution  of  military  for  civil  power.  The  event  was 
therefore  commemorated  in  Boston  as  a  victory  for  free- 
dom, until  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  on  July 
4,  1776,  gave  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  a 
day  of  general  rejoicing. 
133.  Local  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence. 
—  After  the  removal  of 
the  soldiers,  affairs  in 
Massachusetts  assumed 
a  quieter  aspect  than 
they  had  borne  for  years. 
Hutchinson  chose  this 
time  of  quiet  to  open 
a  discussion  with  the 
House  of  Representa- 
tives as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  colonists.  He 
argued  that  the  position  assumed  by  the  colonial  leaders 
was  unsound  and  asserted  that  they  must  either  submit  or 
become  independent.  Undoubtedly  Hutchinson  was  right; 
there  was  no  constitutional  mode  of  redress;  the  colonists 
were  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  submission  or 
rebellion  and  the  latter  might  lead  to  revolution  and  inde- 
pendence. Samuel  Adams  saw  at  once  the  opportunity 
such  a  debate  gave  him  to  call  attention  to  the  real  issues 
in  controversy.     He  spread  the  discussion  abroad  through- 
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out  the  whole  province  by  means  of  town  committees  of 
correspondence.  At  the  moment,  however,  Massachusetts 
seemed  to  stand  alone.  An  over-zealous  naval  officer,  by 
the  rigorous  way  in  which  he  sought  to  enforce  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  brought  on  a  crisis  that  ended  in  the  formation 
of  colonial  committees  of  correspondence, —  the  second 
step  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion. 
Burning  of  134.    Colonial  Committees  of  Correspondence. — Among  the 

the  Gaspec.  many  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  colonists  before 
Lo^^stin^'s  the  destruction  of  the  tea  by  the  Boston  men,  none  led  to 
Reivhituvi,  more  important  consequences  than  the  burning  of  the 
'■'^^^-  Gaspce  by   the   people   of   Providence.     There  were    not 

wanting  deeds  of  daring  in  other  colonies,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Peggy  Sfnoart  by  the  Mary  landers;  but  the 
Gaspee  affair  assumed  a  national  importance  from  the 
action  of  the  British  authorities.  I'he  Gaspee  was  an 
armed  government  vessel  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dud- 
ington  of  the  royal  navy.  His  duty  was  to  patrol  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  connecting  waters  with  a  view  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  One  day,  while 
chasing  a  colonial  vessel,  the  Gaspee  ran  aground  and 
remained  immovable  on  a  narrow  spit,  which  has  since 
been  called  Gaspee  Point.  Led  by  the  most  prominent 
and  respected  merchant  in  the  town,  men  from  Providence 
boarded  her  in  the  night,  seized  the  crew,  and  set  the  ves- 
sel on  fire  (1772).  Instead  of  passing  over  the  inatter  as 
a  personal  quarrel  between  Dudington  and  the  Providence 
men,  the  British  government  determined  to  avenge  it  as 
The  an  insult  to  the  British  flag.     A  Commission  of  Inquiry 

was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  sift  the  matter,  to  seize  the 
perpetrators,  and  to  convey  them  out  of  the  colony  for 
trial.  The  names  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  affair 
were  known  to  a  thousand  persons  at  least,  but  no  one 
could  be  found  to  inform  the  commissioners  against  them. 
Moreover,  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  courageous  chief  justice 
of   Rhode   Island,   declared   that  not  a  person  should  be 
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removed  for  trial  without  the  colony's  limits.  The  com- 
missioners abandoned  the  inquiry  and  reported  their  failure 
to  the  government.  The  Virginia  Assembly  was  in  session 
when  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  this  commission 
reached  the  Old  Dominion.  Now,  as  in  1769  (p.  175), 
the  burgesses  showed  themselves  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
any  action  which  looked  toward  the  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  safeguards  of  the  liberty  of  the  colonists. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, a  permanent  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  ap- 
pointed to  inform  themselves  particularly  of  the  facts  as  to 
the  Gaspee  Commission,  and  "  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  our  sister  colonies."  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina  ap- 
pointed similar  committees.  For  the  moment  the  other 
colonies  held  aloof.  The  machinery  for  revolutionary 
organization  had  been  discovered,  however,  and  before  long 
the  action  of  the  British  government  as  to  the  tea  duty 
forced  all  the  colonies  into  line. 

135.  Colonial  Union.  —  The  English  East  India  Company 
was  now  in  severe  financial  straits,  owing  to  the  wars  it  was 
compelled  to  wage  in  India,  to  the  extravagance  with  which 
the  government  of  that  country  was  administered,  to  the 
heavy  payments  it  was  obliged  to  make  to  its  shareholders 
and  to  the  English  government,  and  to  the  heavy  duties 
levied  in  England  on  goods  produced  in  India.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company  was  able  to  undersell  its  rival,  and 
most  of  the  tea  consumed  in  the  colonies  was  smuggled  in 
from  the  Netherlands.  The  English  duties  on  tea  were 
especially  heavy,  being  no  less  than  twelvepence  per  pound 
on  all  teas  drawn  from  the  East  India  Company's  ware- 
houses in  London  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  or  for 
exportation  to  any  part  of  the  empire;  and  so  much  of  it 
as  was  landed  in  the  colonies  \y2S  subject  to  a  further  duty 
of  threepence  per  pound  on  importation.  To  help  the 
East  India  Company,  the  government  proposed  to  allow 
that  company  to  export  tea  to  the  colonies  without  paying 
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the  inland  duty  of  twelvepence,  but  the  tea  would  still  be 
liable  to  the  Townshend  colonial  duty  of  threepence. 
Some  one  suggested  that  the  easiest  way  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict with  the  colonists  wouUl  be  for  the  company  to  pay 
the  latter  tax  in  England  and  add  the  amount  to  the  price 
of  the  tea ;  but  the  government  was  immovable  on  that 
point.     They  desired  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  '^z.t- 

ti^ii .1  ♦   ■  -)oa 

-»5t — ■ --^-fe^l 

A       CARD. 

J  rr^HE  PUBLIC  prefent  their  Compliments  to  Meflieurs 

7  X     JAMES  AND  DRINKER. ----"We  are  informed  that  you 

T  }isve  this  Day  received  your  C/ommi(Tion  to  cnftave  your  native 

j  Country;  and,  as  your  frivolous  Plea  of  having  received  no 

;  Advice,  relative  to  the  fcandalous  Part  you.  were  to  a(X,  in  the 

*  Tea-Scheme,  can  no  longer  ferve  your  Purpofe,  nor  divert  our 

i  Attention,  we  expeft  and  defire  you  wiM  immediately  inform 

t  the  Public,  by  a  Line  or  two  to  be  left  at  the  Comi  House, 

5  "Whether  Ttou  will,   or  will  not,   renounce  all  Prctenfions  to 

j     execute  that  CommifUon? that  "WE  may   govern  our- 

t        SEIYIS    ACCORDIHGlTf. 

^  j         PMaieljbUy  Dtcember  a,  1773. 

A  Te.i  Handbill 


liamentary  taxation  of  the  colonies,  and  the  present  oppor- 
tunity seemed  most  favorable.  The  colonists  would  even 
then  obtain  their  tea  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  people  of 
England  could  buy  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
supposed  that  they  would  not  object  to  paying  the  duty; 
but  the  very  cheapness  of  the  tea  at  once  convinceci  the 
colonists  that  all  was  not  right.  They  regarded  it  as  an 
attempt  to  bribe  them  into  a  surrender  of  the  constitutional 
principle  for  which  they  had  been  contending  and  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  any  price.     The  vessels 
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bearing  tea  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  allowed 
by  the  authorities  to  leave  port  without  landing  their  car- 
goes.    At  Charleston  the  tea  was  landed;  but  it  was  stored 
in  a  wet  cellar,  where  it  soon  spoiled.     At  Boston  the  cus-   The  Boston 
toms  authorities,  with  the  support  of  Governor  Hutchinson, 
refused  to  permit  the  tea  vessels  to  clear  outwards  unless 
the  tea  were  first  landed.    The  rules  of  the  customs  ser\ice    i.  82-93; 
prescribed  that  goods  which  were  not  landed,  and  on  which 
duties  were  not  paid  within  a  certain  time,  should  be  seized 
by  the  collector  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.     The  Mas-    Gen.  Ser. 
sachusetts  men  were  determined  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  it  was  thrown  into  Boston  harbor 
by  a  mob. 

Not  only  did  this  attempt  to  bribe  the  colonists  into  a  sur- 
render of  their  rights  fail,  but  six  more  colonies  appointed 
Committees  of  Correspondence.  Pennsylvania  alone  held 
back;  with  that  exception  the  colonial  union  was  complete. 

136.    Repressive  Acts,  1774. — The  determined   attitude    Massa- 
of  the  colonists  greatly  incensed  the  governing  classes  in   chusetts 
Great  Britain,  and  they  decided  to  punish  the  turbulent   j "  ' 
people  of  Boston  and  IVIassachusetts.     With  this  end    in   Fiske's 
view.  Parliament  passed  four  acts :   (i)  closing  the  port  of   K"'"'"''"^, 

.  I.  93~97  I 

Boston  to  commerce;   (2)  suspending  the  operation  of  the   *Fioih- 
charter  of  Massachusetts;   (3)  providing  for  the  trial  outside   ingham's 
of  the  colony  of  persons  (soldiers  and  others)  who  might  be    '''^"  "^' 
charged  with  crime  committed  while  quelling  riots  within   345-358! 
the  colony;  and  (4)  providing  for  the  quartering  of  British 
troops  within  the  province.     At  about  the  same  time  Parlia- 
ment also  passed  an  act,  known  as  the  Quebec  Act,  which 
extended  the  boundaries  of  that  province  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  established  an  arbitrary  form  of  government  within  it. 
The  rights  of  holders  of  grants  from  the  crown  were  ex-   The  Quebec 
pressly  reser\'ed  to  them  in  the  act,  and  it  is  probable  that  ^'^^^  1774- 
the  claims  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania    old  North- 
to  lands  within  the  new  province  would  have  been  recog-   wat,  141. 
nized.     The  measure  had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  its 
passage  at  the  present  crisis  had  no  relation  to  the  dispute 
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with  the  colonies  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  inevi- 
table, however,  in  the  excited  condition  of  the  colonists' 
minds,  that  they  should  regard  the  Quebec  Act  as  aimed 
against  themselves;  they  saw  in  it  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  to  limit  the  further  extension 
westward  of  the  self-governing  colonies.  This  was  a  matter 
which  appealed  to  them  all,  and  was  the  one  thing  required, 
if  anything  were  needed,  to  unite  them  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  government.  The  repressive  acts  dealt 
for  the  moment  with  Massachusetts  alone;  but  it  was  clear 
that  if  Parliament  could  overthrow  the  constitution  of  one 
colonv,  it  could  of  all,  and  the  interests  of  all  the  colonists 
were  really  involved.  Soon  their  sympathy  was  aroused  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Boston.  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  proposed  that  a  general  congress  should  be 
held;  the  Virginia  burgesses  appointed  a  day  of  fasting, 
and  upon  being  dissolved  for  this  action,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  convention,  appointed  a  revolutionary 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  advocated  the  holding  of 
annual  intercolonial  congresses,  and  voted  that  "an  attack 
upon  one  colony  was  an  attack  upon  all  British  America." 
The  actual  call  for  the  congress,  however,  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts (June  17,  1774). 

137.  The  First  Continental  Congress,  1774.  —  Delegates 
to  this  meeting  were  chosen  by  all  the  colonies  save  Geor- 
gia,—  in  some  cases  by  the  colonial  assembly,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  others  by  conventions,  as  in  Virginia;  in  a  few 
colonies,  where  no  such  bodies  were  in  session  or  could  be 
summoned,  the  delegates  were  chosen  by  the  Committees 
of  Correspondence  or  by  the  people  of  the  several  towns 
and  counties.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  moder- 
ates and  conservatives,  or  Tories,  as  they  were  called, 
obtained  control;  in  the  other  colonies,  the  radicals  usually 
carried  the  day. 

The  most  important  document  called  forth  by  the  contest 
over  these  elections  was  Thomas  Jelferson's  Summary  View 
of  the  Rig/its  of  British  America,  which  was  first  drawn  up 
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in  the  form  of  Instructions  to  tlie  Virginia  Delegates  ;  but  it    American 
was  too  outspoken  for  the  members  of  the  Virginia  conven-   tt,s/,vy 
tion,  and  was  not  adopted.      In  this  essay,  Jefferson  b(jldly    jsig  iV' 
denied  the   existence  of  a  legislative  union  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  and  utterly  refused  to  admit 
the  legislative  supremacy  of  the  British  I^arliament,  even 
as  to  external  trade.     On  the  other  hand,  he  declared  that 
the  union  was  simply  through  the  crown,  as  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  enumerated  many  acts  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
British  king  and  urged  the  appointment  of  an  American 
secretary  for  the  colonies. 

The  congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  September  5,  1774.    Meeting  of 
Franklin  was  still  in  England,  and  Jefferson  was  not  selected   Congress, 
as  a  delegate  by   the  Virginia  convention.      With   those   ^JJ^"^' 
exceptions,  all  the  ablest  men  then  in  political  life  were   *Frofh- 
present.      From    Massachusetts   came    the    two    Adamses,    mgham's 
Samuel,  the  first  American  politician,  and  John,  the  keen   ^VT^Isq'' 
constitutional  lawyer;    mental  disease,  greatly  intensified 
by  blows  which  he  had  received  from  a  British  official, 
incapacitated  Otis   from  further  service.     Rhode    Island 
sent  her  venerable  judge,  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  Connecti- 
cut was  represented  by  Roger  Sherman,  whose  long  services 
in  Congress  have  given  him  an  honored  place  in  American 
history.     John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  came  from  New  York,  John  Dickinson  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  John  Rutledge  from  South  Carolina.     Virginia 
was  represented  by  a  remarkable  group  of  men :   George 
Washington,  whose  sound  judgment  and  solid  information 
made  him  the  foremost  member  of  the  congress,  Patrick 
Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph. 

The   congress  adopted  a  Declaration  of   Rights  which   Deciaraiion 
was  not  much  more  radical  in  tone  than  that  of  the  Stamp   °f  R'gh's. 
Act   Congress,   and  was  much   milder   than  the    one   ad-   *proth- 
vocated  by  Jefferson  in  the   Summary   View.     The  more   ingham's 
important  work  of  this  congress  was  the  establishment  of   ^■^'^P"''^^'- 
the  American  Association,  designed  to  secure  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  a  general  non-importation  and  non-consumption 
agreement.  The  execution  of  this  policy  was  no  longer  to 
be  left  to  chance :  the  congress  recommended  the  election 
of  a  committee  by  the  county,  town,  or  other  local  adminis- 
trative unit  in  each  colony,  which  should  oversee  the  carry- 
ing out  of  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  These  local 
committees  were  to  be  super%'ised  by  the  colonial  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence;  the  names  of  all  offenders 
against  the  agreement  should  be  published;  and  any  colony 
which  declined  to  enter  the  association  should  be  regarded 
as  hostile  to  "the  liberties  of  this  country,"  and  denied  all 
intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  association.  In  this 
manner,  by  the  union  of  local  and  colonial  committees 
under  the  leadership  of  continental  congresses,  a  political 
organization  was  formed  so  perfect  that  it  controlled  the 
actions  of  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life.  Congress  ad- 
journed in  October,  after  providing  for  the  assembling  of 
a  new  congress  in  May,  1775,  unless  the  grievances  of  the 
colonists  were  redressed  before  that  time. 

138.  More  Repressive  Measures,  1774,  1775.  —  A  general 
election  for  members  of  a  new  Parliament  was  held  towards 
the  end  of  1774,  and  the  electors,  by  returning  an  over- 
whelming majority  for  the  government,  showed  that  they 
were  fully  in  accord  with  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  their 
desire  to  compel  the  colonists  to  obey  acts  of  Parliament. 
The  government  at  once  introduced  several  bills  to  carry 
out  their  policy  of  repression.  These  were  rapidly  passed 
by  both  houses  and  became  law.  By  them  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists  were  cut  off  from  all  trade  except  with  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  continental  colo- 
nies of  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  for  these 
last  seemed  to  be  more  submissive  than  the  others.  Massa- 
chusetts was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
measures  were  at  once  taken  to  put  the  insurrection  down 
by  force.  To  this  policy,  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  led  by  Burke  and  Charles  James  Fox,  offered 
stout  resistance,  but  their  espousal  of  the  colonial  cause 
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only  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  king.     Chatham's  pro-    Chatham's 
posals  for  a  more  conciliatory  policy  were  set  aside  with   advice. 

X  1T1XT,,  111     Old  South 

contempt.     Instead,  Lord  North,  who  was  now  at  the  head   Leaflets 
of  the  government,  suggested  that  Parliament  would   not   iv,  No.  2; 
tax  the  colonists  provided  they  would  tax  themselves  to  the   ^^^i^™^  ^ 

^  -^  British  Ola 

satisfaction  of    Parliament, —  a  proposition  which   Burke   /ions,  i,  vo^. 
rightly  characterized  as  offering  them  "  the  very  grievance 
for  the  remedy." 

139.    Lexington  and  Concord,   April   19,    1775.  —  Mean-    Gage  at 
time,  in  Massachusetts,  affairs  had  come  to  a  crisis.     The    Boston. 

Wmsor  s 

government  of  that  province,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  America, 
had  been  confided  to  General  Gage,  the  commander  in  vi,  113-125. 
chief  of  the  British  army  in  America,  and  he  had  come  to 
Boston  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  troops.  He  was  a 
weak,  foolish,  and  imprudent  man,  vi^ho  annoyed  the  colo- 
nists by  a  series  of  petty  reprisals.  In  September  (1774) 
he  summoned  the  General  Court  to  meet  at  Salem,  the  new 
capital  of  the  province,  in  the  following  October,  but  after- 
wards put  off  its  assembling,  as  affairs  had  assumed  a  very  Massa- 
threatening  aspect.  The  representatives,  however,  met  at  chusetts 
the  appointed  time,  formed  themselves  into  a  Provincial  fo^  „ar 
Congress,  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  outside  of  Boston  and  other  territory 
controlled  by  the  soldiers.  They  appointed  a  receiver- 
general  and  advised  the  town  officials  to  pay  their  propor- 
tions of  the  public  taxes  to  him  and  not  to  Gage's  treasurer. 
The  Provincial  Congress  also  began  the  reorganization  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  colony,  and  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  which,  with  other  committees,  performed 
the  administrative  functions.  The  theory  under  which  the 
radical  leaders  thus  assumed  the  government  was  that  as 
Parliament  had  no  constitutional  power  to  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of  the  charter,  the  government  set  up  under  the  sus- 
pending act  was  in  itself  illegal.  The  charter,  according  to 
this  idea,  was  still  in  force,  and  as  Gage,  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, would  not  govern  according  to  its  provisions,  the 
people  of  the  colony  must  provide  for  their  own  welfare. 
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Lexington,  Gage,   on  his  part,   found  himself  ahiiost  powerless  in 

Apiii,  1775-  Boston, —  the  people  would  not  work  for  him,  and  the 
Revolution  farmers  of  the  neighboring  country  would  not  sell  him  sup- 
1, 120-123.  plies  for  his  soldiers.  Moreover,  throughout  the  province, 
everywhere  drilling  and  arming  were  in  progress.  He  de- 
termined to  disarm  the  people.  His  first  attempt  to  seize 
stores  at  Salem  ended  in  a  ridiculous  failure,  but  no  blood 
was  shed.  On  the  night  of  the  iSth  of  April,  he  detached 
a  large  body  of  men  to  seize  stores  which  were  said  to  be 
concealed  at  Concord.  The  march  of  the  troops  was  to  be 
secret,  but  fearless  riders  carried  the  news  of  the  soldiers 
coming  to  Lexington  and  to  Concord.  On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  April,  when  the  British  soldiers  reached  Lexing- 
ton, a  small  body  of  militiamen  was  descried  drawn  up  on 
the  town  common.  They  dispersed  when  the  size  of  the 
British  column  was  apparent.  Some  one  fired,  whether 
American  or  Briton  will  never  be  known;  several  were 
killed  and  others  wounded. 
Concord.  The  soldiers  pressed  on  to  Concord,  to  find  that  most 

,'^  ",.  of    the    supplies   had   been   removed;    there,    a    skirmish 

123-12S.  occurred  with  the  militiamen,   and  the  homeward  march 

was  one  continuous  conflict.     The  colonists  pursued  the 
Emerson's       retreating  soldiers  until  the   guns  of   the   men-of-war  an- 
chored off  Charlestown  gave  them  protection;  the  provin- 
cials then  withdrew  and,  instead  of  seeking  their  homes, 
Leaflets,  encamped   for   the   night   at   Cambridge,   and    began   the 


address 
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blockade  or  siege  of  Boston. 


SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 
§§  113-116.   England's  Colonial  Policy 

a.  Look  up  the  personal  character  of  George  III,  and  bring  into 
class  a  digest  of  his  reign  from  1760-75. 

/>.  Loolc  up  the  "  Colonial  System,"  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations, 

c.  What  is  a  "bounty"?  Just  how  is  it  paid?  In  the  history  of 
the   United   States  what  bounties  have  been  paid? 


Questions  and  Topics  1S9 

d.    Look  up  the  subject  of  "general  warrants"  in  English  history. 

Get  a  warrant  from  your  town  ofticials,  and  note  its  exactness  of 
description.  What  is  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  as  to  general 
warrants?     What  of  the  constitution  of  your  state? 

§§  117,  1.1  S.   American  PoLrncAL  Theories 

a.  Read  Locke's  Second  Essay  on  Government.  Note  its  fundamental 
ideas;    watch  for  their  enunciation  in  American  political  documents. 

b.  What  is  the  fundamental  argument  of  both  Otis  and  Henry? 

§§  iig-123.   American  and  British  Theories 

a.  Was  Grenville's  contention  —  that  the  colonists  sh(juld  obey 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  their 
defense  —  intrinsically  just?     Give  your  reasons. 

b.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  stamp  duty? 
Why  should  we  not  have  sucli  a  tax  to-day? 

c.  Why  has  trial  l)y  jury  been  called  "the  most  democratical  of 
judicial  institutions  "?  Give  arguments  for  and  against  it.  Ask  some 
friend  of  yours,  who  is  a  lawyer,  to  explain  this  to  you. 

d.  Requirement  of  residence  for  elector  and  for  representative. 
Give  the  arguments  for  antl  against  this  requirement.  How  is  the 
matter  arranged  in  the  Constitution?  in  the  constitution  of  your  own 
state?     What  is  the  practice  in  your  own  city  or  town  or  district? 

§§  124-126.   The  Stamp  Act 

a.  Under  what  heading  in  your  note-book  should  the  "  Declaration  of 
Rights"  be  entered,  and  why?     State  the  five  principles  it  enunciates. 

b.  State   at  length   and  compare   the  leading  points   in   Pitt's  and 

Mansfield's  speeches;    in  Grenville's  and  Camden's. 

§§  127-135.  The  Townshend  Acts 

a.  Enumerate  the  Townshend  Acts,  and  state  what  principle  of 
government  each  one  violated. 

b.  Why  did  these  Acts  bear  most  heavily  upon  New  England? 

c.  Under  what  heading  in  note-book  should  the  "  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer"  be  entered?  the  Massachusetts  Circular  Letter? 

d.  What  was  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  revolution- 
ary organization?  the  second  step?  the  third  step?  the  fourth  step? 
Give  your  reasons  in  each  case. 

§§  136-139.   Colonial  Union  and  Rebellion 

a.  Were  the  acts  of  1774  "illegal"?  Precisely  what  is  meant  by 
"illegal"?     Why  was  the  first  act  declared  by  Burke  to  be  unjust? 
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The  second  act  has  been  called  the  most  serious  of  all  the  grievances 
which  led  to  the  Revolution;    w  hv  ? 

/>.  Compare  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  the  Second  Continental  Congress.  Had  any  ol  these  bodies 
anv  legal  status?     Fro\'e  your  answer. 

<■.  Compare  the  "  American  Association  "  with  associations  ol  the 
present  day;    t.i,''.  of  Railway  Employees. 

</.  Why  is  Samuel  Adams  called  "the  first  American  politician"? 
Contrast  the  phrase  with  the  one  characterizing  John  Adams;  draw 
inferences,  and  support  them  by  facts. 

HiSTORIC.VI,    C.EOGR.\niY 

Represent  in  colors  upon  your  Map  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763  the 
boundaries  of  Queliec  under  the  .Act  of  1774,  and  make  any  necessary 
change  in  the  map  ot  vour  state. 

Gener.vl  Questions 

a.  Popular  representative  government  has  been  called  "  the  greatest 
political  discoverv  o{  the  world."  Whv?  What  took  the  place  o{  rep- 
resentative institutions  in  the  free  states  of  the  ancient  world? 

/'.  L'ollect  from  this  and  the  preceding  chapiter  examples  <*i  the 
irritating  eflect  of  the  Navigation  Acts. 

c.  State  the  several  steps  towards  c<-)lonial  union  whicli  vou  have  so 
far  met,  and  note  in  each  the  strength  or  weakness  oi  the  federal  tie. 

./.  What  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies from  the  British  Empire? 

i.  Let  written  recitations  Ije  demanded  upon  any  points  touched  in 
this  chapter  or  in  the  questions. 

f.  Collect  in  separate  lists  all  the  examples  of  the  four  ililTerent 
means  of  resistance  used  by  the  colonists,  —  protests,  riots,  non-impor- 
tation, congresses. 

Topics  for  Investig.viion  by  Indridu-vi.  Students 
(See  directions  uniler  this  head  on  p.  56.) 

a.  Where  was  the  first  shot  fired  that  "  was  heard  around  the  world  "? 
W^as  it  a  British  or  an  .American  shot?     Sources,   Guide,  p.  29^. 

h.  Compare  Jefferson's  Summary  ]'iew  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence (p.  1 85). 

c.    Destruction  of  the  Gasptw     .Sources,  GuiJt\  p.  293. 

tl.    The  Boston  Massacre  (p.  177). 

e.  Kranlvlin's  examination  (p.  170). 

f.  Compare  account  of  early  life  of  Patrick  Henry  in  Wirt's  Henry 
and  in  T)lcr's  IJcury. 


CHAPTER   V 

INDEPENDENCE,    1 775-1 783 

Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings. — Lodge's  ir«^/«/;  (r<7/o;«'«,  492-521;  Higgin- 
son's  Larger  History,  249-293  ;  Hart's  Forinaiion  of  the  Union,  70-106; 
FisUe's   War  of  hidependence,  86-193  and  Civil  Governmenty  i6i-l8o. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Sloane's  French  War  and  Ihe  Kevolution, 
192-388  ;  Frothingham's  l\ise  of  the  Republic  ;  Wmsor's  America,  VI, 
VII;  Fiske^s  American /\e7'olutio/i  ;  Greene's //istorical  l^ieiu ;  '•'Ban- 
croft's United  States ;  '"Hildreth's  United  States;  "'Lecky's  England, 
IV,  chs.  xiv,  XV ;  *Mahon's  England ;  Carrington's  Battles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  ;  Hosnier's  Samuel  Adams  (S.  S.)  ;  Morse'syt?///;  Adams 
(S.  S.);  JiigeXow'sFranili?! :  "Lodge's  Washijigton  (S.S.');  Pellew'syray 
(S.S.);  ?>\imT\ex's  Robert  Morris  ;  Sc'houiex's/efferson  {M.  Ki);  Lowell's 
Hessians ;  Greene's  German  Element ;  Winsor's  Memorial  History  of 
Boston;  Gt&ni's  Memorial  E/istoiy  of  New  York;  haxnecVs  History  for 
Ready  Reference,  under  United  States  and  the  several  states. 

Sources.  —  Biographies  and  writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Adams,  Burgoyne,  Dickinson,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Henry, 
Jay,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  R.  H.  Lee,  Pickering,  Shelburne,  and  Wash- 
ington, see  Guide,  §§  135,  25,  32,  33  ;  Annual  Register ;  Chandler's 
American  Criminal  Trials;  Sparks's  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
ihe  Revolution  ;  Wharton's  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  ; 
Hart's  Contemporaries,  Vol.  II;  Donne's  Correspondence  of  George 
HI  and  Lord  North  ;  Journals  of  Congress;  Secret  Journals  of  Con- 
gress ;  Force's  American  Archives;  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's 
Library  of  American  Literature ;  Niles's  Principles  and  Acts  of  the 
Revolution  ;  American  History  Leaflets  :   MacDonald's  Documents. 

Maps.  —  Mac  Coun's  /Aj/or^a/  Geography;  Carrington's  Battles; 
Winsor's  America  ;  Lowell's  Hessians  ;  Hart's  Epoch  Maps,  No.  6. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  History, 
§§  56  a,  56  b  (General  Readings),  §§  135-141  (Topics  and  References). 

Illustrative  Material.  —  Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the  West,  II  ; 
Longfellow's  /'(Jm/ /v'^OT;-<?'i  Ride;  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of 
Bunker  Llill;  Mrs,  Child's   The  Rebels;  Eggleston's  American    War 

m 
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Ballads:  Moore's  Ballads  of  the  Aiiiirican  Revolution:  Sargent's 
I.oyalisl  I'oeliy  of  llie  Rreohdioit  :  CampbeH's  Gerlfttde  of  ll'vomhl^': 
Dunlap's  .-7;;./'rc' ;  Freneau's  /~'t'cv//.\- .■  IlLipkiiisoll's  Ba/lle  of  the  A'e^s  ,• 
Cooke's  Bonnvbel  J'ane:  Cooper's  I.ioiiel  linoolit  (^Banker  Hill), 
The  J'ilcl.  The  .s>r  .■  liret  Harte's  Thankful  Blossom:  Cooke's  Vir- 
ginia (A.  C)  ;  Hawthorne's  Se/timins  felton  :  Kennedy's  Horseshoe 
Bol'inson  :  TauMing's  7 he  Ola'  Continental :  Roe's  .Year  to  \att/re's 
J/eart:  Sinnns's  The  Partisan,  Meltiehampe,  The  Scout,  Katharine 
Walton,  The  Foragers,  Luta',0 :  Parton's  Tranklni  and  fejferson  : 
Lossing's  Fiell-  Booh  of  the  Ri-'oolution  :  *rarker's  Ilistorie  Aiiterieans  : 
Burke's  Speeehes  on  Coneiliatioii  with  Auieriea  :  *  Jones's  Xew  York 
in  the  Ilerolutionarv  War:  *Lossing's  I-ife  of  Sehuyler:  *Rush's 
Wasiiing-ton  m  Doinestie  fife:  Stille's  Bea u/narehais  :  Male's  1-ranh- 
lin  in  Franee  :  Sahine's  Loyalists  :  T\"ler's  fiterature  of  the  Kez'olution  ; 
Sulli\an's  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution  :  Bvnner's  Ag'nes  Surriage : 
Brackenridge's  Bunker  Hill ;  Harold  Frederic's  In  the  J  'alley;  Altsheler's 
Sun  oj   Saratoga. 


IXDEFEXDEXCE,   1775-17S3 

Growth  140.    Material  Prosperity,  1775. — Notwithstanding  the 

*''  ''"^  controversies  and  conflicts  described  in  the  last  chapter, 

colonies.  ,  ,  ,      ,  .     .       ^  .    , 

the  years   1760  to  1775  marked  a  period  of  great  material 

development.  The  population  of  the  colonies  had  in- 
creased marvellously,  from  about  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
in  1760  to  about  twenty-five  hundred  thousand  in  1775. 
Trade  and  commerce  had  thriven  ;  for,  although  the  naviga- 
tion laws  and  the  acts  of  trade  would  have  borne  hardly  on 
the  mercantile  colonies,  had  they  been  enforced,  the  injury 
they  inflicted  was  trifling,  as  thev  were  never  carried  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  amount  of  money  was  paid  to 
the  colonists  in  the  way  of  premiums  and  bounties  on 
colonial  staples. 
Restrictions  The  laws  tlcsigiied  to  cramp  colonial  manufacturing  pre- 

vented the  growth  of  industry  and  worked  great  hardship. 
Among  the  last  of  these  laws  was  one  which  prohibited  the 
export  of  any  machinery  or  patterns  of  machinery  from 
England  (1770").  The  aim  of  this  enactment  was  to  pre- 
\'ent  the  establishment  of  textile  industries  in  the  colonies. 
Combined  with  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  wool 


on  niann 
f.iLtnrinfj, 
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and  iron,  this  act  may  be  regarded  as  evincing  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  England  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  colonies 
and  to  restrain  the  colonists  to  agricultural  and  commercial 
pursuits.  Notwithstanding  these  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions, the  colonies  were  practically  self-sustaining  in  1775, 
although  the  interruption  of  foreign  trade  deprived  them 
of  articles  of  everyday  use  which  were  not  actually  neces- 
sary to  existence  and  yet  cannot  be  regarded  as  luxuries. 
Arms  and  military  accoutrements  were  not  produced  in  any 
quantity;  those  needed  during  the  war  were  mainly  obtained 
from  the  French,  although  some  were  captured  from  the 
British. 

141.    Advantages  of  the  Colonists.- — The  colonists  were   Reasons 
greatly  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  resources  to  the  peo-   fo""  '^e 
pie  of  Great  Britain.     That  they  were  able  to  limit   the 


success. 


British  to  the  occupation  of  a  few  seaboard  towns,  and 
finally  to  achieve  their  independence,  was  due  (i)  to 
the  defective  strategy  of  the  British,  (2)  to  the  aid  given 
by  the  French,  and  (3)  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  opera- 
tions. As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.     The  British  commanders  were  generally  inferior  to   inferiority 

the  American;   it  is  indeed  extraordinary  how  few  men  of   °     "''^ 

'  -'  corn- 

ability  the  British  army  contained.     But  the  fundamental   manders. 

plan  of  their  campaign  was  wrong,  as  they  sought  to  occupy 

territory  instead  of  crushing  opposition. 

Without  the  aid  given  by  the  French,  at  first  in  the  form  French  aid. 
of  war  materials,  and  later  in  the  shape  of  liberal  con- 
tributions of  money,  a  splendid  army,  and  a  formidable 
naval  force,  the  war  certainly  would  not  have  been  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  in  1781,  although  the  colonists 
probably  would  have  succeeded  in  the  end. 

The  nature  of    the  field  of    operations  gready  assisted   Geographical 
the  successful  resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the  repeated 
invasions  of   their   enemies.       From  north  to  south,   the 
theater  of  war  naeasured  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  but  from  east  to  west  the  distance  was  very  much 
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less :  in  some  regions  it  was  not  a  hundred  miles  wide. 
A\'hen  hard  pressed,  the  colonial  armies  were  nearly  always 
able  to  retire  to  inaccessible  hilly  regions,  where  pursuit 
was  dangerous,  if  not  impossible.  The  long,  thin  fringe 
of  the  continent  was  intersected  by  large  and  deep  rivers 
and  bv  arms  of  the  sea:  there  were  a  dozen  fields  of  opera- 
tion in  place  of  one.  For  instance,  the  Hudson  River, 
with  Lake  Champlain,  divided  New  England  from  the  rest 
of  the  continent  (p.  13);  the  JNIohawk  separated  the  Hud- 
son valley  into  two  distinct  parts;  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays  and  the  rivers  of  Virginia  (p.  557)  made  a 
campaign  of  invasion  south  of  the  Hudson  a  matter  of  great 
ditficulty;  and  the  Carolinas  were  cut  up  into  several  geo- 
graphical districts  by  marshes,  by  large  regions  of  sandy, 
sparsely  settled  country,  and  by  long  deep  ri\^rs  unusually 
subject  to  floods.  Portions  of  this  territory  were  still  hardly 
better  than  a  wilderness:  good  roads,  suitable  for  the 
movement  of  army  trains  and  artillery,  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns;  and  even  these 
were  impassable  during  a  large  portion  of  each  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  good  harbors  e\erywhere  abounded  and 
made  the  business  of  the  privateer  and  the  blockade  runner 
peculiarly  easy. 
Siege  of  142.    Bunker  Hill,    1775. — The    siege   or  blockade    of 

Boston,  Boston  lasted   for  almost  eleven  months,   from  April  ig, 

W'lnsors  i7  7Sj  to  March   17,  1776.      During  those  months,  a  force 

America.         drawn  from  all  the  New  England  colonies,  and,  after  July, 
12  -134,     lyyr    ffQ,-,-,  []-;g  other  colonies  as  well,  blockaded  the  British 
Kevoiidton,      army.      In  all  this  time  there  was  but  one  action  deserving 
1,136-146.       the  name  of  battle, —  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     On    June 
16    reports    reached    the    colonial    headquarters    that    the 
Bunker  Hill.     British  commander  intended  to  seize  Dorchester  Heights. 
insoi  s  ,^^  divert  him  from  the   execution  of  this  plan,  the  Com- 

VI,  134-140.  mittee  of  Safety  ordered  the  seizure  of  Bunker  Hill.  On 
the  night  of  the  i6th.  Colonel  Prescott  occupied  Breed's 
Hill,  which  was  nearer  Boston.  \\'hen  day  dawned,  he  must 
have  seen  that  his  position  was  untenable;  there  were  no 


17  7'' J 
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batteries  on  the  mainland  to  guard  tlie  neck  leading  to 
Charlestown;  it  was  possible  for  Gage  to  station  vessels 
in  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers  and  concentrate  such  a 
fire  on  the  isthmus  that  no  one  could  cross  it;  the  British 
could  then  occupy  Bunker  Hill  and  hold  the  force  in  the 
redoubt  at  their  mercy.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
Stark   and  his    men    from    New    Hampshire    hastened   to 


Joseph  Warren 
(Killed  at  Bunker  Hill) 

Prescott's  succor.  Under  Gage's  orders,  five  thousand 
British  soldiers,  commanded  by  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Pigott, 
attacked  the  Americans  in  front;  they  were  twice  beaten 
back,  and  only  the  failure  of  the  American  ammunition 
made  their  third  assault  a  success.  The  British  loss  on  that 
day  was  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  men;  that 
of  the  colonists  was  about  four  hundred.  The  Americans 
were  beaten,  although  they  were  not  captured  to  a  man. 


George  Washington,   1772 
After  a  painting  by  C.  W.  Peale  — the  earliest  known  portrait  of  Washington 
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as  they  should  have  been.     Seldom  has  a  defeat  proved  so 

inspiriting  to  the  vanquished  and  so  disheartening  to  the 

victors.     The  caution  which  Howe, 

who  soon  succeeded    Gage,    showed      9-Ly£,^   ..-/Y~     /^ 

as  long  as  he  commanded  the  British    ' 

army  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lesson  he  received  on 

this  memorable  field. 

143.    Evacuation  of  Boston,  1776.  —  Meantime,  the  Sec-    Contintniai 
ond  Continental  Congress  had  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May   CongrLss 
(1775);  had  adopted  the   army  blockading  Boston    as   a   ch^rre  of 
national  force,  and  had  given  it  a  commander, —  Colonel   war.    Fiake's 
George  Washington  of  Virginia.      He  assumed   direction   ^'^':™i"<'™, 

...  I.  132-136 ; 

of  the  military  operations  on  July  3,    1775,   and  at  once   *F,oth- 
found  that  he  had  a  most  disheartening  task  before  him.    inghams 
A  full  understanding  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  can 
best  be  learned  from  his  correspondence :  his  array,  based 
on  short  terms  of  enlistment,  constantly  changed  in  number 
and  personnel;  he  had  no  heavy  guns  suited  to  siege  opera- 
tions, and  for  weeks  at  a  time  had  no  powder,  save  what 
the  men  had  in  their  pouches.     Washington  was  obliged  to 
present  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  but  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  active  movement  or  to  explain  the  reasons  for  his 
inaction.      In   the  winter  of   1775-76,  heavy  guns,  which   piske's 
had   been  captured    in   May,    1775,   at   Ticonderoga   and 
Crown  Point,   by  men  from  western   New  England,  were 
drawn  over  the  snow  to  his  lines,   and  the  capture  of  a 
British  vessel  provided  the  necessary  powder.       Now,   at 
last,   Washington  was  able  to  assume  the   offensive.       In   of  Boston. 
March,  1776,  he  seized  and  held  Dorchester  Heights.     The   Winsor's 
town  and  harbor  of  Boston  were  no  longer  tenable  by  the   ^j  '142-158. 
British,  and  on  March   17  they  evacuated  the  town,   and 
shortly  after  left  the  harbor. 

Meantime   two  columns,   led    by  Richard    Montgomery 
and  Benedict  Arnold,  had  invaded  Canada.     Montgomery   America, 
perished  gallantly  under  the  walls  of  Quebec.     The  rem-   p.''^'J?°~'"'^' 
nants  of  these  forces  were  rescued  with  the  greatest  difii-   ji„oiution, 
culty  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1776.  1. 164-169- 
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Change  of  144.    Growth    towards    Independence,    1775,    1776.  —  In 

sentiment         1 7 76,  ^^'ashins;ton  wrote,  "When  I  took  comiiinml  of  the 

in  rei;arJ  to  ,-  "ttii  i.-i  r-i  1 

indepeiul-        army  [July,  1775  |,  1  abhorred  the   idea  of   inilependence; 

ence,  now,  1  am  convinced,  nothing  else  will  sa\e  us."     'i'here 

1773-70-  jg  every  reason  to  beliexe  that  Washington's  feelings  on 

this  subject  were  those  of  a  large  portion  of  his  country- 
men. Between  July,  1775,  and  May,  1776,  there  was  a 
great  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  further  continuance 
of  the  union  with  Great  Britain.  This  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  thousands  of  colonists  can  be  traced  directly 
to  a  few  leading  causes:  (i)  the  contemptuous  refusal  by 
George  III  of  the  "Olive  Branch"  petition;  (2)  the  for- 
mation of  the  state  governments;  (3)  the  establishment  of 
a  national  organization;  (4)  the  arguments  embodied  in 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine;  and  (5)  the  employment 
of  the  "  Hessian  "  soldiers  by  the  British  government. 
Jefferson  in  In    1775    Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  Washington  as  a 

ongress.        niember  of  the  Virginia  delegation.      It   is  not  probable 
that  he  at  once  exerted  much  influence  in  Congress;  but 
the  petition  which  that  body  addressed  to  the  king  in  Jul)', 
i7  75>  ■^^''''s  much  bolder  in  tone  than  the  preceding  pe- 
Tlie "  Olive      tition.       Congress   now   demanded    the    repeal    of    "such 
Braneh  Statutes  as  more  immediately  distress  anv  of  vour  Majesty's 

Petition  "  J  J  J  1        J 

jyyj  Frotii-  Colonies."  The  king  refused  even  to  return  a  formal 
answer  to  this  "Olive  Branch"  petition,  as  the  colonists 
regarded  it;  instead  he  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing 


ingham  s 
Republic, 
435,  444-447, 

451.  the  colonists  as  "dangerous  and   ill-designing  men  .   .   . 

who  had  at   length   proceeded   to   an   open    and   avowed 

Effect  of  rebellion."     As  to  the  effect  of  this  proclamation  on  the 

public  mind,  John  Jay  wrote,  "Until  after  the  rejection 
of  the  second  petition  of  Congress  in  1775,  I  ne\er  heard 
an  American  of  any  class  or  of  any  description  express  a 
wish  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies." 

Ciiangcs  145.    The    State    Constitutions,    1775,    1776.  —  Another 

important  step  in  bringing  about  the  change  in  sentiment 
noted  in  the  preceding  section,  was  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing new  provisions  for  go\ernnient  in  the  several  colonies. 


tiie  lying's 
answer. 


in  local 
government. 
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In  some  cases,   as  in  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire,   the 

departure  of  the  royal  governors  left  the  people  without  any 

government;  in  other  cases,  as  in  Massachusetts,  resistance 

to  the  royal  authorities  made  new  arrangements  necessary. 

In  the  last-named  colony,  a  revolutionary  body  termed  the 

Provincial  Congress  had  assumed  charge  of  the  government 

of  the  province.     The  people,  however,  were  restless,  and 

those    in   power  turned  to  the  Continental  Congress  for 

advice.     On  June   9,    1775,   that  body  voted,   that  as  no   Advice  of 

obedience  was  due  to  the  act  of  Parliament  altering  the   Congress, 

1775. 
charter  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  nor  to  a  governor 

who  would  not  obey  the  direction  thereof,  he  should  be 
considered  as  absent  and  the  colony  were  advised  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  charter  without  a  governor  "until  a  governor 
of  his  Majesty's  appointment  will  consent  to  govern  the 
colony  according  to  the  charter."  The  condition  of  affairs 
in  New  Hampshire  was  different,  as  that  province  had  no 
charter  to  fall  back  upon:  Congress,  therefore,  voted  in 
her  case  (November,  1775),  "That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  provincial  convention  of  New  Hampshire  to  call  a  full 
and  free  representation  of  the  people  .  .  .  [to]  establish 
such  a  form  of  government  as  in  their  judgment  will  best 
produce  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  most  effectually 
secure  peace  and  good  order  in  that  province,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies."  Both  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Cong'-ess. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Congress  in  these  votes  provid.;d 
only  for  a  temporary  arrangement  and  evinced  no  desire 
for  independence. 

By  May  of  the  next  year,  the  temper  of  Congress  and  of   Advice  of 
the  people  had  undergone  a  radical  change.     On  May  r5    Congress, 
(1776)  Congress  recommended  "the  respective  assemblies  *Froth- 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  govern-   ingham's 
ment  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  been 
hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  shall 
in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  best 
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conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular,  and  of  America  in  general."  Among  the 
first  colonies  to  act  under  this  suggestion  was  Virginia, 
which  was  at  the  moment  governed  by  a  convention  elected 

Early  state  hv  the  people.  It  adopted  (June,  1776)  a  constitution 
which  consisted  of  three  parts:  a  Bill  of  Rights  by  George 
Mason,   a  Declaration  of    Independence  by  Thomas  Jef- 

of  the  L'lntc-d  ferson,  and  a  Frame  of  Government.  The  first  of  these 
contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  American  theory 
of  government,  equaled  in  that  respect  only  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  July,  1776,  and  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  drawn  by  John  Adams  and  prefixed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitution  of  17S0.  The  clause  in  the  ^'irginia 
Bill  of  Rights  declaring  for  freedom  of  religion  was  the 
earliest  enunciation  on  that  subject  during  the  Revolution- 
ary era;  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Madison  and  Patrick 
Henry.  None  of  these  early  constitutions  was  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Massachusetts  (17S0),  which  was  also  drafted  by  a  body 
especially  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  The 
South  Carolina  constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  was  merely 
an  act  of  the  legislative  body.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  proceeded  under  their  seventeenth-century  charters, 
with  scarcely  any  changes  at  all. 

Authority  146.    Organization  of  a  General  Government.  —  Still  an- 

"'"^"^         ,      other  thing  which  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  colonists  in 
Continental  '^  .      ,  , 

Congress.  the  direction  of  independence  was  the  establishment  of 
a  general  government.  The  First  Continental  Congress 
(1774)  resembled  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (1765)  in  being 
simply  an  advisory  body.  The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress was  at  first  an  advisory  body;  but  the  march  of  events 
speedily  compelled  it  to  assume  and  exercise  sovereign 
powers:  in  June,  1775,  it  took  charge  of  the  general 
defense  of  the  colonies,  set  on  foot  an  army,  and  drew 
up  regulations  for  its  government;  it  established  "a 
Committee  of  Correspondence  with  our  friends  abroad  " 
(November,    1775),   and  from  that  time  assumed  the  ex- 
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elusive  management  of  foreign  affairs;  it  also  issued  paper 
money  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  and 
for  supplying  the  army  with  provisions.  In  fine,  it  exer- 
cised in  the  colonies  functions  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  performed  by  the  British  government. 

The   attention    of    the    people  was    especially   directed 
toward  the  subject  of  independence  by  the  arguments  set 

THE 


AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

Number  I. 
By  the  Author  of  COMMON  SENSE. 


T 


HESE  are  the  times  thnt  try  men's  (00?$  :  Tfie 
funimer  faldisr  and  the  (uiifliinc  patiioi  will;  fn  rbis 
crifii  liifiolt  ftiHTi  tlif  (ervice  o\  lii-- cpni.t'y  :  but  lie 
that   tlaniis  it  navt    d<fcrves    'he  love  and  rhanlts  of 

(Reprinted  in  Old  South  Leaflets,  IV,  No.  4) 


forth  by  Thomas  Paine  in  a  remarkable  pamphlet  entitled  Fisiic's 

Common  Sense.     In  this  paper,  he  maintained  in  simple  {''''''"'''"'"'», 

and  convincing  language  that  reason  dictated  independence,  *Frotii- 

because  it  was  improbable  that  foreign  nations  would  inter-  ingiiam's 

vene  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  so  long  as  they  continued  "^"   ''' 

»  .'  _     _  471-476; 

to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  king  of   Great  Britain.  Hart's  Con- 

Many  people  were  still  lukewarm  on  this  matter,  when  the  temporaries, 
announcement  reached  America  that  the  British  govern-      '    °' '    ' 
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ment  was  preparing  to  employ  foreign  soldiers   to  crush 

resistance  in  the  colonies. 
Tbe  147.    The  Hessians.  —  In  the  long  category  of  griexances 

Hessians.         which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

Winsors  ■       ■,       a  •         r     -i   i 

America  pendence,  is  the     transporting  [otj  large  armies  ot  toreign 

VII,  iS-:!4.  mercenaries"  to  overwhelm  the  colonial  forces.  It  was 
not  exactly  fair  to  call  them  mercenaries,  as  it  was  not 
the  soldiers  who  sold  their  ser\"ices  to  a  foreign  government, 
but  their  princely  masters,  for  whom,  indeed,  the  word 
"mercenary"  is  far  too  mild.  These  German  \'eterans 
were  hired  by  the  British  government  from  the  Landgra\e 
of  Hesse-Cassel  and  other  German  princes.  The  terms  of 
the  contracts  for  the  hiring  of  the  men  were  peculiar,  one 
of  them  making  it  more  profitable  for  the  soldiers  to  be 
killed  in  .\merica  than  to  be  returned  home.  In  all,  they 
numbered  about  thirty  thousand,  eighteen  thousand  of 
whom  arrived  in  1776,  mostly  from  Hesse-Cassel;  for  this 
reason  they  were  generally  known  as  Hessians.  To  the 
British  authorities  there  seemed  nothing  incongruous  in 
employing  them:  the  British  king  was  a  German  prince, 
although  he  himself  had  been  born  in  England;  in  the 
continental  wars  in  which  trreat  Britain  had  borne  a  part 
in  the  preceding  half  century,  it  had  always  been  custom- 
ary to  hire  German  troops.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  cases  was  that  there  the  soldiers  were  employed 
to  light  against  their  own  llesh  and  blood,  sometimes  sol- 
diers from  the  same  state  being  loaned  to  both  sides;  now, 
ho\ve\er,  they  were  used  by  the  British  government  to  kill 
English  people  who  happened  to  live  beyond  the  ocean. 
This  difference,  however,  was  a  great  one  and  the  opposition 
in  Parliament  endeavored  to  convince  the  government  of  the 
danger  of  employing  them,  but  in  vain:  the  acquisition  of  a 
body  of  splendid  troops  at  a  low  rate  was  viewed  by  the 
mass  of  iMiglishmen  with  rejoicing.  They  were  good  sol- 
diers, better  suited  perhajis  to  the  cultix'ated  lands  of 
luirope  than  to  the  wilderness  of  America,  but  they  ren- 
dered good  service  from  a  military  point  of  view.     From 
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a  political  point  of  view,  however,  their  employment  was  a 
terrible  blunder.  Thousands  of  colonists  who  had  hesitated 
about  consenting  to  independence  were  now  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  that  measure;  tens  of  thousands  were  con- 
verted to  the  necessity  of  the  policy  which  culminated  in 
the  French  alliance :  the  king  had  called  the  Germans  to 
his  aid,  why  should  not  the  colonists  accept  the  help  prof- 
fered by  their  ancient  enemies,  the  French?  In  short, 
by  June,  1776,  the  radical  party  in  the  colonies  was  pre- 
pared to  advocate  separation  from  the  home  land. 

148.    The  Declaration   of    Independence. — The  Virginia   Lee's 
convention  took  the  lead  in  this  movement  and  (May,  1776)   resolutions, 
instructed  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  propose  a  declaration        '^' 
of  independence.     In  compliance  with  these  instructions, 
on  June  7,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  chairman  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation,  moved  three  resolutions,  of  which  the  first 
is  here  given  in  full:  "That  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states,  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political   connection  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 
The  other  resolutions  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  con- 
federation between  the  new  states  and  for  the  establishment 
of  alliances  with  foreign  powers. 

The  first  resolution  was  briefly  debated  at  the  time;  but  The 
it  was  plain  that  many  members  were  not  then  willing  to   Declaration 

r  J  o  oflnde- 

vote  in  favor  of  it,  either  because   they  had  not  made  up  pendence. 

their  own  minds  on  the  subject,  or  because  they  did  not  Higginson's 

know  how  their  constituents  viewed  the  matter;  its  further  ^Ifil-^l 

consideration  was  therefore  postponed  until  July  i.     Mean-  ch.  xi; 

time  a  committee,  composed  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benja-  Fiske  s 

min  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,   and  Robert  j  '191-197;' 

R.   Livingston,  was  appointed   to  draft  a  declaration  for  Schouier's 

consideration  in  case  the  resolution  should  be   adopted.  -/'^''V""' 

.  '  *Froth- 

Jefferson's  Summary  View  and  Virginia  Declaration  of  ingham's 
Independence  clearly  marked  him  out  as  the  person  most  Republic, 
fitted  to  formulate  the  ideas  which  were  then  predominant   532-55  • 
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in  the  minds  of  the  radicals.  Without  reference  "to  book 
or  pamphlet,"  he  wrote  out  the  rough  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion. "I  did  not  consider  it  as  any  part  of  my  charge  to 
invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no  sentiment  which 
had  never  been  expressed  before."  In  point  of  fact,  there 
are  no  ideas  in  the  Declaration  which  had  not  long  been 
in  print.  The  first  part  of  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  politi- 
cal theories  which  underlie  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment; these  were  gathered  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution, 
from  Otis  to  Jefferson,  mainly  from  John  Locke's  immortal 
Essay  on  Government.  Jefferson  was  so  familiar  with 
Locke's  essay,  that  in  some  cases  he  repeated  the  actual 
words  of  the  great  philosopher,  as,  for  example,  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  But  when  a  long  train  of  dbuses."  The  idea  of  the 
natural  equality  of  man  was  taken  directly  from  Locke  and 
has  no  relation  to  the  French  school  of  philosophy.  The 
student  should  be  especially  careful  to  guard  against  one 
of  the  common  errors  in  American  history,  that  the  Declara- 
tion declares  men  to  be  free  and  equal,  as  there  is  no  such 
statement  in  the  document;  the  words  are;  "All  men  are 
created  equal."  The  rough  draft,  as  it  came  from  Jeffer- 
son's pen,  contained  a  strong  statement  against  the  slave 
trade.  The  phraseology  was  carefully  revised  by  Franklin 
and  Adams  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
reported  to  Congress  on  June  28.  On  July  i,  Lee's  first 
resolution  was  taken  from  the  table  and  debated  at  length. 
In  the  discussioir  which  followed,  it  was  defended  by  John 
Adams,  while  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  were  ably 
stated  by  John  Dickinson,  who,  sturdy  patriot  that  he  was, 
could  not  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in  independence. 
On  July  2  the  resolution  was  adopted,  all  the  states  voting 
in  the  affirmative  save  New  York,  and  within  a  couple  of 
weeks  her  delegates  were  instructed  to  assent  to  it.  The 
Declaration,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  was  then  taken 
up,  carefully  considered,  and  greatly  improved  in  many 
respects;  but  the  clause  denouncing  the  slave  trade  was 
struck  out;  notwithstanding  all  these  alterations,  the  Decla- 
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ration  as  adopted  on  July  4  was  substantially,  with  the 
exception  abo\e  noted,  as  it  was  written  bv  [eflerson.  It 
was  then  referred  back  to  the  committee,  that  the  language 
of  the  amendments  and  of  the  original  might  be  made 
harmonious.  A  few  copies  were  printed  and  published  on 
Juh'  5,  authenticated  with  the  signatures  of  the  president 
and  secretary  of  Congress.  Subsei]ucntly  (August  2,  1776), 
the  Declaration,  engrossed  on  ixirchment,  was  signed  by 
the  members  of  Congress  present  at  the  time  of  the 
signing,  and  two  signatures  were  added  later.  The  story 
of  the  document  has  been  related  at  length  because 
there  is  no  more  curious  misconception  in  American 
history  than  the  one  which  attributes  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  July  4  :  the  way  in 
which  the  error  arose  can  be  discovered  by  reading  Judge 
Chamberlain's  scholarly  essay  upon  the  subject.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Declaration  is  taken  up  with  the  enumer- 
ation of  a  "long  train  of  abuses,"  which  justified  the  colo- 
nists in  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  a 
careful  study  of  that  portion  of  the  document  would  in 
itself  give  an  insight  into  the  history  of  America  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 

149.  Campaign  of  1776.  — The  scene  of  confiict  was  now 
transferred  to  New  York.  Sir  William  Howe,  the  new 
British  commander,  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  about 
twice  as  many  men  as  \Vashington  could  muster  for  the 
defense  of  that  important  seaport.  The  Americans  were 
gradually  forced  backward  until  they  were  divided  into  two 
bodies, —  one  in  the  Hudson  vallev,  north  of  New  York, 
barring  the  further  progress  of  the  British  up  the  river,  the 
other  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware,  guarding  the 
crossings  of  that  important  stream.  The  British  army  oc- 
ctipied  the  intervening  region.  This  was  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  Rexolution ;  the  American  army  was  rapidly  dwin- 
dling away;  poverty  was  staring  Congress  in  the  face,  and 
the  forces  of  the  king,  abundantly  supplied  with  all  that 
was  necessary  for  their  comfort,  were  flushed  with  victory. 
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In  these  circumstances,  Washington  conceived  and   exe-   Trenton. 
cuted  a  movement  which  in  its  conception  and  in  its  exe-   ^^''' 


cution  evinced  the  highest  military  skill.     At  Trenton,   on   vi"',"o!q 

the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  was  a  British  outpost  of   Fiske's 

about  one  thousand  men,  mostly  Hessians.     Crossing  the   ^i''"''"'"''""'. 

"  I  229-238 

Delaware  on  Christmas  night  (1776),  Washington  surprised 

and  captured  nearly  the  whole  detachment.  Cornwall  is, 
with  a  strong  force,  was  immediately  sent  against  him; 
but  Washington  gained  his  rear,  and,  after  a  sharp  engage- 
ment at  Princeton,  went  into  camp  on  the  liills  of  New 
Jersey.  His  presence  there  compelled  the  British  to 
abandon  nearly  all  their  outposts  in  that  state,  and  to 
concentrate  their  forces  within  reach  of  support  from 
New  York. 

150.    Campaign  of  1777.  — The  British  plan  of  campaign   pian  of 
for  1777  included  two  separate  movements, —  the  capture    L-impaign, 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  isolation  of  New  England  by  the     ''''''' 
occupation  of   the   line   of  the   Hudson   River  and   Lake 
Champlain.     The  first  part  of  this  plan,  which  was  entirely 
unjustifiable  from  a  military  point  of  view,  was  successfully 
accomplished:   Howe,   with  the  greater  part  of  the  main    Capture  of 
British  army,   sailed  from  New  York  to  the  Chesapeake,    Philadelphia, 
marched  overland  to  the  Delaware,  and,  after  an  action  at   21^^     _. 
Brandywine  Creek,  compelled  Washington  to  retire  up  the   Amenca, 
Schuylkill.     The  British  then  occupied  Philadelphia  and   ^1,380-393; 
captured   the   forts   below  the   city.      Washington,   on   his    Re-,,„iution 
part,  attacked  a  portion  of  the  British  army  at  Cermantown,    I.  299-308, 
near  Philadelphia,  but  was  compelled  to  retire.     The  with-   312-324. 
drawal  of  so  many  soldiers  from  New  York  left  Clinton, 
who  commanded  there,  too  weak  to  afford  effective  assist- 
ance in  the  operations  intended  to  separate  New  luigland 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

The  coinmand  of  the  army  which  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  task  was  intrusted  to  Burgoyne.  The  attempt 
was  probably  foredoomed  to  failure ;  the  weakness  of 
the  British  force  at  New  York  enabled  the  Americans  to 
concentrate  their  strength  against  Burgoyne,  and  Sir  Guy 
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Carleton,  the  British  governor  in  Canada,  nettled  at  not 
ha\ing  the  command  of  this  expedition,  did  not  gi\e  Bur- 
govne  the  effective  assistance  he  might  have  afforded.  At 
first,  however,  Burgoyne  enjoyed  a  gleam  of  success:  he 
met  with  slight  opposition  from  the  Americans  on  Lake 
Champlain,  as  they  abandoned  Ticonderoga  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  AMien  he  began  his  march  across  the  portage 
between  Lakes  Champlain  and  George   and    the   Hudson 

River,  his  misfortunes 
began  :  General  Schuy- 
ler had  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  delay 
the  British  advance  by 
felling  trees  across  the 
paths  and  filling  up 
the  creeks ;  it  took 
Burgoyne  fifty  days 
to  march  seventy-five 
miles;  the  delay  was  of 
the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Americans,  as  it 
gave  the  New  England 
militiamentime  to  leave 
their  homes  and  gather 
on  the  line  of  the  British  advance.  Schu^'ler  was  then 
dismissed  for  political  reasons,  and  the  command  given 
to  Horatio  Gates.  Disasters  now  crowded  fast  on 
Burgoyne:  Stark  with  men  from  western  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  overwhelmed  a  detachment  sent 
to  seize  supplies  at  Bennington;  and  St.  Leger,  march- 
ing to  Burgoyne's  aid  from  Canada  by  the  line  of 
the  INfohawk,  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  On  September 
19  the  British  army,  advancing  southwarti  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  encountered  a  strong  force  of 
Americans  under  Arnold  and  Morgan  at  a  clearing  in 
the  forest  known  as  Freeman's  Farm.  After  a  fierce  en- 
counter, Arnold  retired  to  the  main  body  of  the  American 
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army  on  Bemis  Heights,  and  Burgoyne  threw  up  entrench- 
ments where  he  was.  On  October  7  the  Americans  attaclved 
him,  one  party  under  Arnold  penetrating  to  the  center  of 
the  British  position.  Unable  to  advance,  and  suffering 
for  provisions,  the  British  endeavored  to  make  their  way 
back  to  Canada.  When  they  again  reached  the  crossing- 
place  of  the  Hudson,  a  strong  force  of  Americans  was 
found  posted  on  the  eastern  bank.  Further  retreat  was 
impossible;  no  aid  could  reach  them  from  New  York,  and 
the  British  laid  down  their  arms  (October  17,  1777). 

The  terms  of  their  surrender  were  embodied  in  an  agree- 
ment or  convention,  known  as  the  Saratoga  Convention. 
According  to  this,  the  British  troops  were  to  march  to 
Boston  and  there  embark  on  transports,  to  be  furnished  by 
the  British  government,  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
again  serve  in  North  America  until  exchanged.  This 
agreement  was  most  disadvantageous  for  the  Americans, 
since  the  soldiers  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  used 
in  Europe  against  allies,  as  the  French,  who  might  come 
to  the  colonists'  aid,  or  they  could  be  stationed  in  garri- 
sons in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  soldiers  already  in  those 
garrisons  transferred  to  America.  This  convention  should 
never  have  been  made,  but  once  having  been  concluded, 
should  have  been  carried  out.  Congress,  however,  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  avoid  giving  up  the  captured  sol- 
diers, and  the  British  on  their  side  did  not  keep  to  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement;  public  property,  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  captors,  was  not  given  up,  and  Burgoyne 
uttered  some  rash  words  to  the  effect  that  the  convention 
had  been  broken  by  the  Americans.  The  Americans 
understood  that  the  British  government  would  not  regard 
the  convention  as  binding.  After  a  winter  passed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  the  "convention  troops"  were  marched 
to  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  remained 
there  during  the  war.  '■^'- 

151.  The  Conway  Cabal,  1777,  1778.  —  One  of  the  earli- 
est results  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  an  attempt 
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to  displace  Washington,  with  a  \ie\v  to  the  appointment 
of  Gates  in  his  stead.  At  the  present  lime,  few  Ameri- 
cans doubt  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  \\ashington;  to 
foreigners  as  well,  he  stands  foremost  as  the  embodiment 
of  patriotism,  common  sense,  and  honesty;  and  his  cam- 
paigns attest  his  militar)'  capacity.  To  many  men  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch,  he  did  not  appear  in  so  fa\orable 
a  light.  Disaffected  officers  and  suspicious  members  of 
Congress  united  to  disparage  his  actions.      They  naturally 

gathered  to  Clates 
as  their  chosen 
leader,  and  he  was 
weak  enough  to 
listen  to  their  ad- 
vances. The  mat- 
ter soon  came  to 
the  knowledge  of 
^\'ashillgton,  and 
that  was  the  end 
of  it.  This  dark 
intrigue,  known 
as  the  Conway 
Cabal  from  one 
of  the  leading  actors  in  it,  is  well  worth  studving  by  all 
those  who  desire  to  see  under  the  surface  of  the  Revolu- 
tionarv  period,  to  disco\er  the  sordid  nature  of  man\'  acts 
of  so-called  patriotism,  and  to  view  manv  of  the  Re\olu- 
tionary  heroes  as  thev  really  were. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  winter  following  the  victory  on  the 
upper  Hudson  was  the  most  critical  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, excepting  the  last  three  months  of  the  preceding 
year  (1776).  The  sufferings  of  the  army  at  \'allev  Forge 
are  described  in  every  history  of  that  time  ;  but  it  is  only 
from  Washington's  own  words  that  an  adequate  idea  of 
them  can  be  gathered:  "To  see  men  without  clothes  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  without  blankets  to  lie  on,  without 
shoes  (for  the  want  of  which  their  marches  might  be  traced 
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by  the  blood  from  their  feet)  ...  is  a  proof  of  patience 
and  obedience  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  scarce  be  paral- 
leled." And  again:  "  For  some  days  there  has  been  little 
less  than  a  famine  in  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  has  been 
a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh.  .  .  .  Naked  and  starving 
as  they  are,  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  incomparable 
patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery."  At  one  time,  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men  were  unfit  for 
duty  for  want  of  shoes  or  clothing;  the  terrible  sufferings 
of  those  months  knit  the  soldiers  together  into  one  compact 
army.  During  that  winter,  also.  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian 
veteran,  drilled  them  so  admirably  that  when  they  again 
took  the  field,  the  troops  of  the  Continental  Line,  as  the 
more  permanent  organizations  were  called,  were  as  good  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

152.    The  French  Alliance,  1778. — Commissioners  from   The  "Lost 
the  United  States  had  been  at  Paris  since  1776;  they  were   Million." 

r--i        T^  Ai  T  T-r^-         -T^        11-  Winsor's 

bilas  Ueane,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Benjamin  I'ranklin,  to  men-  /America 
tion  them  in  the  order  of  their  arrival.  Deane  found  the  Vii,  26-34. 
French  government  willing  to  assist  the  Americans  with 
arms  and  supplies,  but  it  insisted  that  the  transfer  should 
be  carried  on  through  a  fictitious  Spanish  firm,  Hortalez 
et  cie,  whose  sole  partner  turned  out  to  be  Caron  de  Beau- 
marchais,  the  writer  of  plays.  To  him  the  French  govern- 
ment intrusted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was  to  be  used 
to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  British  ambassador,  and  to 
overcome  the  many  obstacles  which  the  authorities  were 
obliged  to  place  in  the  way  of  the  traffic  to  aid  in  the  deceit. 
With  this  exception,  the  business  was  carried  on  as  an 
ordinary  mercantile  transaction,  and  Beaumarchais  expected 
to  be  paid  by  Congress  for  the  military  materials  he  fur- 
nished to  them.  Arthur  Lee,  when  he  reached  Paris,  be- 
came most  unreasonably  jealous  of  Deane.  He  found  out 
about  the  money  advanced  to  Beaumarchais,  and  informed 
his  friends  in  Congress  that  the  munitions  and  accoutre- 
ments were  the  gift  of  the  French  government.  Congress 
therefore  refused  to  pay  for  them,  drove  Deane  into  bank- 
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Tuptcy,  and  greatly  injured  Beaumarchais;  the  whole  affair 

of  "  the  lost  million  "  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and  least 

creditable  episodes  of  the  Revolution. 

Treaties  with        IJurgovne's  surrender   convinced   the    French    that    the 

iianee,  177S.   Americans  were  likely  to  maintain  their  position.     They 

[111^.,.,^,^  were    now   willing   to    intervene  openly    in    the    dispute. 

VII,  43-49;      Under  these  circumstances,  negotiations  were  easily  brought 

Fiske  s  ^^  ^  conclusion,   and  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance 

Revolution ,  .  . 

II  Q  between  the  United  States  and  trance  were  signed  early  in 

1 7 78.  By  the  first  of  these  treaties  France  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  llnitecl  States  and  entered  into 
commercial  arrangements  with  the  new  nation.  I'he  treaty 
of  alliance  stipulated  that  in  case  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  the 
friendly  attitude  of  France,  that  country  and  the  United 
States  should  make  common  cause  against  Great  Britain, 
and  that  neither  party  should  make  a  truce  or  peace  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  other.  The  two  govern- 
ments mutuallv  guaranteed  their  possessions  in  America 
forever  against  all  other  powers  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  division  of  territory  which  might  be  conquered 
from  Great  Britain  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 
Ciiatham's  153.    Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposals,    1778. — The 

andN'ortiis     British  government  at  once  declared  war  against  France, 

proposals,  r      n-  •  -  ^,        1 

j_^3  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  came  into  operation.     Chatham 

winsor's  proposed  to  withdraw  the  British  armies  from  the  United 
AmoriLa.  States,  win  back  the  good  will  of  the  Americans,  and 
Kiske's  together  wage  war  against  France  and  Spain,  in  case  the 

latter  power  should  join  in  the  contest.  The  king,  how- 
ever, would  not  intrust  the  government  to  Chatham,  but 
suggested  that  he  might  take  office  under  Lord  North. 
That  compliant  minister,  on  his  part,  astonished  his  sup- 
porters by  bringing  in  a  new  Declaratory  Act,  under  which 
Parliament  abandoned  the  right  to  "  impose  any  duty,  tax, 
or  assessment  whatsoever  .  .  .  only  such  duties  as  it  may 
be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
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the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and  applied 
to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony  in  which  the  same  shall 
be  levied."  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Continental  Congress  on  these  terms.  The  day 
for  halfway  measures  was  past,  and  nothing  came  of  the 
attempt.  The  war  continued,  but  from  this  time  on  the 
British  assumed  the 
defensive  in  the 
Northern  states. 

154.  Treason  of 
Charles  Lee,  1778.  — 
The  first  militar} 
result  to  flow  from 
the  French  alliance 
was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  army 
from  Philadelphia 
across  the  Jerseys  to 
New  York.  Wash 
ington  determined 
to  strike  the  British 
while  on  the  march, 
should  a  favorable 
opportunity  occur 
The  command  of  the 
attacking    force     he 

intended  to  confide  to  Lafayette,  who,  young  as  he  was, 
had  shown  marked  military  ability.  Unfortunately,  Charles 
Lee,  a  renegade  Englishman,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
British  in  1776,  returned  from  captivity  in  time  to  claim  the 
command  of  the  advance  by  right  of  seniority.  The  Ameri- 
cans overtook  the  British  army  near  IVIonmouth;  Lee  lost 
control  of  his  men  and  withdrew  them  in  disorder.  At  that 
moment  Washington  reached  the  front,  saved  the  army,  and 
assumed  so  threatening  an  attitude  that  Howe's  successor, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  without  waiting  for  daylight,  resumed 
his  march  "by  the  light  of  the  moon,"  —  to  use  his  own 
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phrase.       Lee  was   tried   by  court-martial   and   dismissed 
from  the  arm\- ;   there  is  now  little  question  that  he  had 
entered  into  treasonable  communications  with  the  British 
authorities. 
Wayne's  JNIonmouth  was   the   last    important   engagement    in    the 

aiiauit  on        Nq,;]^  .  thenceforward  the  British  contented  themselves  with 

bton\-  Point. 

marauding  expeditions,  whose  onh'  result  was  to  keep  alive 

a  keen  sense  of  injury  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  The 
latter,  on  their  side,  performed  one  brilliant  exploit, —  the 
capture  of  a  British  stronghold,  Stony  I'oint,  on  the  Hudson. 
The  movement  was  carefully  planned  by  Washington  and 
splendidly  executed  by  the  Light  Infantry  of  the  Line  under 
Anthony  Wayne,  one  of  the  most  dashing  commanders  of 
the  war. 
Benedict  155.    Arnold's  Treason,  1779-80.  —  Benedict  .-Vrnold,  the 

hero  of  Quebec  and  Saratoga,  was  careless  of  money  and 
given  to  lavish  expenditure.  Although  the  ablest  leader 
VI,  447-468;  of  a  division  on  the  .American  side,  his  habits  aroused  the 
R  Mhif  r.  distrust  of  Congress,  and  other  men  of  less  ability  and  less 
II,  ch.  xiv.'  experience  were  promoted  over  his  head.  Washington 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  Arnold's  fa\or,  and  as  soon  as 
a  wound  received  at  Saratoga  permitted,  he  was  given  the 
command  at  Philadelphia.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  persons  who  were  hostile  to  the  American 
cause,  and  misused  his  official  position  for  purposes  of 
private  gain.  He  was  tried,  con\icted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  reprimanded  by  Washington.  In  performing  this 
unpleasant  duty,  the  commander  in  chief  said:  "Our  pro- 
fession is  the  chastest  of  all;  even  the  shadow  of  a  fault 
tarnishes  the  lustre  of  our  finest  achie\ements.  ...  I 
reprimand  you  for  having  forgotten  that  in  proportion  as 
you  have  rendered  yourself  formidable  to  our  enemies,  you 
should  have  been  guarded  and  temperate  in  your  deport- 
ment towards  your  fellow-citi/ens.  h'.xhibit  anew  those 
noble  qualities  which  have  placed  you  on  the  list  of  our 
most  valued  commanders.  1  will  myself  furnish  you  .  .  . 
with  opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of  your  coun- 
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captured, 

1780. 


try."  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  Washington  appointed 
Arnold  commander  of  West  Point,  the  most  important  sta- 
tion of  the  Americans  on  the  Hudson. 

Arnold  already  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  AndnS 
British  authorities,  and  probably  he  asked  for  this  com- 
mand that  he  might  have  something  of  value  to  betray  to 
his  new  employers.  At  all  events,  the  negotiations  went  on 
apace  until  the  cap- 
ture of  John  Andr^, 
the  British  agent  in 
the  affair,  disclosed 
all.  Arnold  escaped 
to  New  York  and  re- 
ceived his  promised 
reward  of  office  and 
money,  although  he 
had  not  performed 
his  part  of  the  nefa- 
rious bargain.  After 
the  close  of  the  war, 
he  lived  in  England, 
one  of  the  most  de- 
spised men  in  the 
world. 


LafayeUe 


Wiiisur's 
Aine)  ita.  VI, 
467,  468. 


Far  more  interesting  is  the  discussion  which  has  arisen   His  trial, 
over  the   execution   of   John  Andre.     To  understand  his   Ciiandier 

.-  Ciunuial 

career,  the  student  should  compare  his  motives  and  his  Tnais  11 
actions  with  those  of  Nathan  Hale,  a  noble  American,  157-265; 
whom  the  British  hanged  as  a  spy,  or  with  those  of  two 
young  foreigners,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  Andr6  was  an  agreeable  young  man  who  know- 
ingly placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  spy,  and  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death  without  flinching,  as  hundreds  of  men 
have  suffered  before  and  since.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  his  career;  it  was  only  by  a  bold  stretch  of  the 
imagination  that  one  could  have  held  him  worthy  a  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  heroes  of  the  English 
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race;  and  nothing  save  the  sickliest  sentimentalism  could 
ha\  e  induced  an  American  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
meiuorv  on  American  soil.  After  his  capture,  Andre's 
status  was  examined  b\'  a  ^■er\•  competent  Court  of  Inquiry, 
presided  o\"er  liv  Xathanael  Cirecne;  among  its  members 
were  Steuben,  a  Prussian  \eteran,  and  Lafa\ette,  a  general 
officer  in  the  French  arm\'.      It  is  idle  to  contend  that  their 
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finding  was  not  sound.  Andre  passed  the  American  lines 
in  disguise,  under  an  assmiied  name,  with  papers  betraying 
military  secrets  concealed  in  his  boots.  He  had  a  pass  from 
Arnold,  gi\  ing  safe  conduct  to  John  Anderson:  the  docu- 
ment was  conccixed  in  fraud,  was  used  for  a  fraudulent  pur- 
pose, and  couUl  not  for  a  moment  have  protected  AndrtS 
against  ArnoUl's  commanding  oflicer. 

156.  The  Southern  Campaigns,  1776-81. — The  British 
had  early  directed  their  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the 
South.     In  the  winter  of  1776,  while  the  siege  of  Boston 
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was  still  in  progress,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Parker 
had  led  an  expedition  to  the  conquest  of  Charleston.  Their 
ignominious  failure  and  the  conflict  in  the  North  had 
diverted  the  British  from  any  further  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion, until  toward  the  close  of  1778,  by  which  time  they 
seem  to  have  become 
convinced  that  the  South 
would  offer  less  resist- 
ance to  invasion  than 
had  been  encountered 
in  the  North.  In  this 
opinion  events  showed 
that  the  British  were 
right.  The  Southerners 
were  able  to  make  slight 
opposition  to  the  well- 
equipped  forces  which 
captured  Savannah  in 
1 7  78  and  invaded  South 
Carolina  in  1779.  In- 
deed, so  hopeless  did 
resistance  at  one  time 
appear,  that  Governor 
Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina drew  up  a  letter  in 

which  it  was  proposed  that  the  latter  state  should  remain 
neutral,  leaving  the  contest  to  be  decided  by  the  other 
states.  In  1780  Clinton  again  appeared  before  Charleston. 
On  this  occasion  he  captured  that  town,  and  the  British, 
under  Cornwallis,  soon  overran  the  greater  part  of  South 
Carolina.  At  the  same  time,  other  expeditions  from  New 
York  under  Phillips  and  Arnold  began  the  conquest  of 
Virginia.  Toward  the  end  of  1780,  Nathanael  Greene  as- 
sumed direction  of  the  defense  of  the  South;  by  a  series 
of  remarkable  campaigns,  he  compelled  the  British  to  yield 
up  the  greater  portion  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and 
to  retire  to  Charleston  and  Savannah.     These  results  were 
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accomplished  by  Greene  with  a  handful  of  trained  soldiers 
of  the  Continental  Line  and  large  bodies  of  militia.  The 
leading  events  of  these  campaigns  in  the  southernmost  colo- 
nies were  Clinton's  abortive  attack  on  Charleston  (1776), 
the  capture  of  Savannah  (1779),  the  capture  of  Charleston 
(17S0),  Gates's  defeat  at  Camden  (1780),  the  battle  of 
King's  INIountain  (1780),  Morgan's  remarkable  defeat  of 
Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens  (1781),  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  (1781),  Hobkirk's  Hill  (1781),  the  siege  of 
Ninety-six  (17S1),  and  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  (1781). 
Corawaiiis  1517.    The  Yorktown  Campaign,  1781. — After  the  battle 

"„  '"'"  '  of  Guilford  Court  House,  Lord  Cornwallis  appears  to  have 
vvinsor's  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  permanent  conquest  of  the 
America,  CaroHuas  was  impossible  as  long  as  Virginia  was  in  the 
Fis'ke's  ^°°'  hands  of  the  Americans  and  able  to  send  men  and  supplies 
Revolution,      to  the  Southern  armies.     He  may  also  have  regarded  the  con- 


II,  26S-272 


tinuous  occupation  of  the  Carolinas  as  impracticable  with 
the  means  at  his  disposal  and  may  have  marched  north- 
ward to  be  within  easier  reach  of  reinforcements  from  New 
Vork.  At  all  events,  he  marched  northward  to  Virginia 
from  Wilmington,  whither  he  had  repaired  after  his  unavail- 
ing contest  with  Greene.  In  Virginia  he  found  a  small 
British  force  under  Phillips  and  Arnold;  the  former  died 
almost  immediately,  the  latter  he  sent  to  New  Vork. 
Lafayette  was  also  in  Virginia  with  a  small  but  highly 
efficient  body  of  men,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Light  Infantry 
of  the  Continental  Line.  He  had  originally  been  ordered 
to  that  region  in  the  hope  of  entrapping  Arnold;  now,  he 
and  Cornwallis  marched  up  and  down  Virginia  until  Corn- 
wallis went  into  quarters  at  Portsmouth  for  the  summer; 
later,  he  removed  his  army  to  Vorktown,  in  obedience,  as 
he  supposed,  to  the  orders  of  Clinton. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  co-operation  with  France  had  pro- 
duced slight  effect  upon  the  contest  beyond  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  British  from  America,  and  securing  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia.  A  French  force  under  Rocham- 
beau  had   reached  America  in  the  summer  of   1780,  but 
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it  had  been  neutralized  by  the  necessity  of  remaining  at 
Newport,  the  place  of  debarkation,  to  protect  the  vessels 
which  brought  it  over  from  a  British  fleet  that  had  immedi- 
ately blockaded  them.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  De  Grasse, 
the  commander  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  sent 
word  that  he  would  sail  northward  during  the  hurricane 
season  and  reach  the  Chesapeake  in  September;  his  stay 
would  be  limited  to  a  few  weeks,  and  he  hoped  that 
something  substantial  might  be  accomplished;  he  refused 
to  try  to  cross  the  bar  off  New  York,  and  added  that  he 
would  bring  a  division  of  the  French  army  from  the  West 
Indies.  Washington  had  long  desired  to  capture  New 
York,  but  De  Grasse's  refusal  to  attempt  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  forbade  that;  on  the  other  hand,  Cornwallis  had 
placed  himself  in  such  a  situation  that  his  capture  would 
be  nearly  certain  with  the  overwhelming  force  at  Washing- 
ton's disposal,  should  all  go  well.  Everything  worked  for 
the  American  cause :  Rodney,  the  British  admiral  in  the 
West  Indies,  on  bad  terms  with  Clinton  and  interested  in 
the  plunder  of  St.  Eustatius,  instead  of  following  De  Grasse, 
sent  a  division  of  his  fleet;  the  French  army  at  Newport 
joined  Washington  at  New  York,  and  the  march  was  so  well 
managed  that  Clinton  believed  the  threatened  siege  of 
New  York  to  be  actually  begun,  when  in  reality  the  allies 
were  crossing  the  Delaware  on  their  way  southward.  De 
Grasse  reached  the  Chesapeake  at  the  appointed  time, 
fought  an  action  with  the  British  fleet  which  compelled  the 
latter's  return  to  New  York,  and  again  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  find  the  French  vessels  which  had  escaped  from 
Newport  safely  riding  at  anchor.  Besieged  by  more  than 
twice  his  own  numbers,  and  cut  off  from  succor  from  New 
York,  Cornwallis,  after  a  gallant  defense,  surrendered  on 
October  19,  1781.  This  royal  disaster  closed  military 
operations  on  the  continent. 

158.  Naval  Warfare.  —  An  eminent  writer  has  stated 
that  as  many  Americans  were  engaged  in  fighting  for  their 
country's  independence  on  the  water  as  on  the  land.     The 
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authority  for  this  statement  is  not  altogether  clear;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  part  played  by  American  seamen  in  the 
conflict  has  been  too  little  studied  and  appreciated  by  our 
historical  writers.  The  navies  of  the  separate  states  and 
of  the  United  States  performed  many  most  important  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  liberty;  but  where  so  much  obscurity 
exists,  it  is  difficult  to  mention  the  names  of  particular 
individuals  without  doing  injustice  to  other  less  well-known 
but  equally  deserving  sea  fighters.  Among  those  whose 
exploits  are  recordeci  with  tolerable  certainty  are  iManly, 
of  the  Massachusetts  navy,  \\"ickes,  who  first  carried  the 
national  flag  across  the  Atlantic,  Paul  Jones,  who  captured 
the  British  ship  Serapis  after  a  most  gallant  fight.  Commo- 
dore Hopkins,  and  Commodore  Tucker.  More  important 
than  the  achievements  of  these  men  of  the  regular  navies, 
were  those  of  the  pri\ateers,  who  jnirsued  their  hazardous 
calling  with  great  success,  and  materially  affected  the  rates 
of  insurance  on  British  merchant  vessels. 

159.  Congress  and  the  Army,  1775-82.  —  I^rom  the  out- 
set there  was  always  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  requisite 
number  of  soldiers  and  in  keeping  up  a  disciplined  force: 
the  people  were  usually  ready  to  turn  out  for  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time;  but  enlistments  for  a  term  of  )ears  were  hard  to 
obtain,  and  the  new  recruits  were  undisciplined  and  not  to 
be  relied  upon  in  action.  One  army  had  been  disbanded 
and  another  formed  while  the  siege  of  Boston  was  in  prog- 
ress. Washington  was  most  inadequately  supplied  with 
soldiers  during  the  campaign  of  1776;  but  in  the  closing 
months  of  that  year  Congress  reluctantly  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  force, —  the  Continental  Line. 
It  most  unwisely  left  the  recruiting  of  the  soldiers,  and 
even  the  appointment  of  the  regimental  ofticers,  to  the 
several  states.  The  inevitalile  residt  was  that  the  quotas 
of  some  states  were  never  filled,  antl  many  of  the  officers 
were  most  inefficient, —  were  not  "fit  to  be  shoelilacks," 
to  use  Washington's  own  words.  Cnce  organized  and 
drilled,  the  soldiers  of  the  Line  became  a  splendid  force, 
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able  to  encounter  successfully  their  own  number  of  the 
veterans  of  (ireat  Britain  or  of  Germany.  Then  began  an 
arduous  struggle  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  them. 

The    people    entertained    an    unreasonable    jealousy   of    Dislike  of  a 
a  permanent  military  force,   and   the   feeling  found  full   regular  army, 
representation  in  Congress.     Washington  protested  against 
it  with  all  the  arguments  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation.     ' 
one  time,  "  the  prejudice 


against  standing  armies 
exists  only  in  time  of 
peace,  and  this  because 
the  troops  are  a  distinct 
body  from  its  citizens 
...  it  is  our  policy  to 
be  prejudiced  against 
them  in  time  of  war, 
though  they  are  citi- 
zens." The  soldiers  suf- 


•In  other  countries,"  he  wrote  at 
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fared  every  hardship,  were  half-starved  for  long  periods  Hardships  of 
of  time,  were  ill  provided  with  clothing,  and  were  *<^  soldiers, 
always  inadequately  paid,  sometimes  not  paid  at  all 
for  months.  The  officers'  expenses  constantly  exceeded 
their  incomes,  and  their  families  at  home  were  left  in 
great  destitution.  At  one  time  they  threatened  to  resign 
in  a  body,  at  another  the  soldiers  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny.  Washington  exerted  his  influence  to  the  utmost 
and  secured  from  Congress  a  bounty  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
shape  of  grants  of  land,  and  for  the  officers  half  pay  for 
life  to  those  who  should  serve  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
But  the  first  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
annulled  these  votes  upon  the  unworthy  pretext  that  nine 
states  had  not  assented  to  the  vote,  as  the  Articles  de- 
manded, but  only  a  majority,  as  had  been  sufficient  under 
the  rules  of  the  Old  Congress.  The  officers  then  offered  to 
compromise  for  full  pay  for  seven  years.  As  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  drew  near,  the  anxieties  of  the  soldiers  increased; 
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for  they  knew  that  when  once  disbanded  they  would  be  in 
no  position  to  enforce  their  reasonable  demands. 
rioposition  160.    The  Newburg  Addresses,  1783.  —  In  tiiis  condition 

'',\'";\^'''  of  uncertaint\',  the  soldiers  turned  to  \VashTnt!;ton,  and  some 

\\  .islungton  ■  ^ 

kinrr     "  of  the  more  unstable  among  them  talked  of  making  him 

siodman  and    king.     This  proposition  was  actually  suggested  to  him  ;   he 

Hulchinson,  '"        i    ■ .,   ■  i  ■    i      i  ^  "l     \    \  •         s  n 

j[j   J  spurned  it  in  a  manner  which  has  separated  him  from  all 

other  successful  leaders  in  ci\il  strife  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  republic.  "No  occurrence,"  he  said,  "in  the 
course  of  the  war  has  gi\en  me  more  painful  sensations 
than  your  information  of  there  being  such  ideas  existing 
in  the  army,  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I  must  \  iew  with 
abhorrence  and  reprehend  with  severity." 

Nowburg  The  officers'  and  soldiers'  pay  was  now  years  in  arrears; 

Addresses,       j,^    March,    17S?,    the    matter   came    to    a   head.       While 

Fiske's  Ciii}-  t^e  army  was  encamped  at  Newburg  on  the  Hudson,  an 
I  l\-i-tod,  address  was  published  anonymously,  calling  a  meeting  of 
officers  to  consider  the  best  means  to  press  their  claims  on 
the  attention  of  Congress.  It  was  couched  in  inflammatory 
language,  advising,  among  other  things,  that  the  army 
should  not  disband  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  unless  their 
grievances  were  in  the  meantime  redressed.  Fortunatelv, 
Washington  was  at  hand.  With  his  customary  tact,  he 
summoned  a  meeting  himself.  Addressing  the  assembled 
officers  in  the  most  sympathetic  language,  he  procured  the 
abandonment  of  the  proposed  mode  of  action,  and  then  he 
used  his  influence  to  the  utmost  to  secure  justice  for  those 
who  so  fully  trusted  him.  This  he  was  able  to  do  with 
the  greater  eftect,  because  he  himself  had  steadfastly  refused 
to  recei\e  any  remuneration  for  his  services  beyond  the 
payment  of  his  necessary  expenses.  Congress  voted  full 
pay  for  five  years  in  such  obligations  of  the  government  as 
other  creditors  received;  how  much  this  really  amounted 
to  is  not  known.  The  hardships  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  means  placed  in  \Vashington's  hands 
for  carrying  on  the  conflict,  were  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  poverty  of  Congress. 
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161.  Finances  of  the  Revolution.  —  At  the  beginning  of  Financial 
the  conflict,  when  enthusiasm  was  at  its  highest,  the  Con-  affairs. 
tinental  Congress  had  not  asserted  the  right  to  levy  taxes: 
it  simply  called  upon  the  several  colonies  and  later  states 
to  pay  their  proportions  of  the  general  expenses.  'I'his 
the  states  as  a  whole  had  never  done.  Congress  necessarily 
had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  issuing  paper  money,  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  states,  —  which  never  did  redeem  it.     Other 

0)         g^fia^fcrcirLfs^n.i^^  ^^     ^c5 
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Continental  currency 

means  of  raising  money  were  lotteries  and  loans,  both  of 
which  brought  in  something,  though  much  less  than  was 
urgently  needed.  Ultimately,  Congress  adopted  the  expedi- 
ent of  paying  for  supplies  in  loan-office  certificates  which 
bore  interest,  and  in  requiring  the  states  to  furnish  specific 
supplies,  since  they  would  not  pay  money.  The  funds 
which  really  made  it  possible  to  continue  the  struggle  after 
1777  were  obtained  from  foreign  governments,  mainly  from 
France,  and  from  individual  capitalists  in  Holland. 

It  is  easy  for  the  historical  writer  of  the  present  day  to 
condemn  the  Continental  Congress  for  not  seizing  the  tax- 
ing power  at  the  beginning  and  for  issuing  large  quantities 
of  practically  irredeemable  paper  money.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  leaders  of  Congress  in  1775 
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and  1776  were  among  the  most  skillful  statesmen  the  coun- 
try has  ever  had;  they  were  much  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  temper  of  their  constituents  than  is  the  student  of  the 
present  day,  and  they  had  to  reckon  with  a  powerful  oppo- 
sition in  nearly  every  state.  Moreover,  the  rapidly  depreci- 
ating paper  currency  was  really  a  species  of  tax;  it  was 
probably  the  only  form  of  general  taxation  the  people 
would  have  endured. 
The  Tories.  162.    The  Loyalists.  — The  Continental  Congress  and  the 

*\Vin5ois        several  state  legislatures  were  unable  to  adopt  more  ener- 

Amenca,  .  "-        .  .  ,        ■  ,         , 

VIl,  1S5-214.  getic  measures,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  tact  that  large 
portions  of  the  people  were  either  opposed  to  the  contest 
with  Great  Britain  or  were  half-hearted  in  its  prosecution. 
The  people  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  por- 
tions :  the  radicals,  who  supported  the  movement  enthusi- 
astically; and  the  ultraconservatives,  who  opposed  it  as 
much  as  they  could;  between  these  two  extremes  was  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  who  cared  little  which  way 
the  matter  went  provided  they  were  left  in  peace.  As 
is  always  the  case,  at  times  of  disturbance,  the  radicals, 
being  the  most  aggressive,  possessed  a  power  and  attracted 
attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numerical  impor- 
tance. It  is  of  course  impossible  to  state  the  numbers  of 
these  sections  respectively  or  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  proportion  each  bore  to  the  whole.  Some  verv  com- 
petent students  believe  that  the  radicals  were  in  a  minority: 
it  is  certain  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  conserva- 
tive element  was  at  least  equal  in  point  of  niunber  to  the 
radical  section  and  was  fully  as  aggressive ;  this  was  the 
case  in  South  Carolina,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York, 
and  in  portions  of  Massachusetts.  Many  loyalists  fought 
actively  on  the  king's  side;  they  formed  regiments,  as 
Ferguson's  Riflemen,  who  were  destroyed  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  the  Queen's  Rangers,  who  accompanied  Arnold 
to  Virginia.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  warlike  loyal- 
ists was  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts; 
after  the  war  he  went  to  Europe,  became  one  of  the  most 
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important  scientific  men  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  received  the  title  of  Count  Ruraford  from  the 
king  of  Bavaria;  in  his  declining  years,  he  remembered 
his  native  country,  and  founded  several  prizes  and  one  pro- 
fessorship for  the  promotion  of  scientific  objects.  I'he 
active  loyalists  were  regarded  with  hatred  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary leaders :  Washington  stigmatized  them  as  "detest- 
able parricides,"  and  words  were  insufficient  to  exhibit 
Franklin's  detestation  of  these  devoted  adherents  of  the 
British  monarch.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  the 
bitterness  displayed  by  the  103'alists  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  severity  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  radicals. 
Of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  regard  their 
loyalty  with  more  leniency.  Some  students  even  regret 
the  harsh  measures  which  drove  them  from  the  country,  and 
wish  that  they  might  have  been  treated  as  were  the  South- 
erners at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War;  they  point  out  that 
their  exile  deprived  the  country  of  many  men  of  education, 
and  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  evils  which  beset 
the  nation  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  were  owing 
to  the  loss  of  this  conservative  element  in  its  population. 
163.  Peace  Negotiations  of  1782.  — The  disaster  at  York- 
town  not  merely  brought  hostilities  in  America  to  a  sudden 
close,  it  also  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  king's  system 
of  government  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  North,  who  had 
long  been  anxious  to  leave  office  and  had  remained  only 
from  a  misplaced  feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  royal  master, 
now  resigned  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  summon  Rock- 
ingham and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  place 
the  government  in  their  hands.  The  two  secretaries  of 
state  in  the  new  ministry  were  Charles  James  Fox  and  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne.  They  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  were  not  on  good  terms.  Fox  hated  and 
distrusted  Shelburne,  and  there  was  some  ground  for  his 
dislike;  the  latter,  indeed,  was  regarded  by  men  of  that 
time  as  a  trickster.  At  all  events,  Shelburne  seems  to  have 
been  sincerely  desirous  of  peace  with  America.  He  opened 
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communicatioiif;  with  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he  had  known 
well  during  the  latter's  residence  in  England  before  the 
war.  This,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Fox,  confirm^  his 
suspicions  of  Shelburne's  fidelity  and  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  Rockingham's  death  to  resign  with  his 
friends;  then  Shelburne  became  the  head  of  a  reconstructed 
ministry.  Congress  had  appointed  five  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  Their  instructions  required 
them  to  proceed  in  conjunction  with  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  commissioners  appointed  were  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  minister  to  France;  John  Jay,  minister  to  Spain; 
John  Adams,  who  had  official  business  in  Holland;  Henry 
Laurens  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  last  declined  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  Laurens  was  captured  on  the  voyage  and 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  during  the  period 
of  important  negotiations.  The  first  communications  were 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  soon  joined  by  Jay.  The 
former  had  lived  long  in  France,  had  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  "lions"  of  the  day,  and  had  a  firm  faith  in  the 
integrity  and  good  will  of  the  French  government.  Jay's 
experience  in  Spain  had  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Bourbon 
powers  (France  and  Spain)  were  using  the  American  war  to 
further  their  own  interests,  especially  those  of  Spain.  Jay 
thought  that  he  had  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  these  governments  were  averse  to  the  extension 
of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  preferred 
to  have  the  British  retain  the  territory  between  the  Ohio, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  to  having  it  handed 
over  to  the  new  republic.  He  also  thought  that  France 
was  opposed  to  having  the  Americans  share  in  the  rights  to 
the  fisheries  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  that  Spain  was 
similarly  opposed  to  giving  them  a  share  in  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  secured  to  England  in  the  treaty 
of  1763.  Historical  students  are  divided  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  Jay's  conclusions;  the  best  opinion,  however,  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  he  was  right.  John  Adams,  when 
he   reached   Paris,  agreed   with   Jay;    the   commissioners 
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broke  their  instructions  and  negotiated  directly  witli  Great 
Britain,  without  the  knowledge  of  France.  Seldom  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy  have  negotiations  begun  in  doubtful 
circumstances  been  crowned  with  greater  success;  the  Kng- 
lish  historian,  \V.  K.  H.  Lecky,  noting  this,  wrote:  "It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  skill,  hardihood,  and 
good  fortune  that  marked  the  American  negotiations." 
Tlic  'I'he  "Preliminary  Articles"  which  should  form  a  treaty 

Pieliminaiy  when  a  general  peace  should  be  made  between  threat  Britain 
J  g2     '  and  the  United  States  were  signed  on  November  30,  1782. 

Winsoi's  Dr.  Franklin  communicated  them  to  the  French  govern- 
Amci-ica,  nient  with  so  many  soothing  assurances,  that  France 
acquiesced  in  them.  September  3,  17S3,  the  Definitive 
Treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  same  day  that  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  were  signed  at  Versailles;  in  this  manner,  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  with  France  were  technically  com- 
plied with,  but  hostilities  had  already  ceased  in  the  pre- 
ceding April  between  the  British  and  the  Americans.  It 
is  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  on  its  provisions  de- 
pended in  great  measure  the  relations  between  those  powers 
for  many  years. 
The  164.    The  Treaty  of  Peace,  1783. — The  boundaries  of  the 

Definitive  ^g^y  nation  were  to  be  those  of  the  F]nglish  colonies  accord- 
W'insor's  i"S  '^  "^'^^  treaty  of  1763  and  the  king's  Proclamation  of 
Ameriia,  that  year  (p.  136).      Thus  the  Mississippi  to  the  thirty-first 

^."'A'^^'fii'   parallel  was  to  be   the   western  boundary.     The  southern 

MacDonalds  - 

Doiumeiits,  1-ioundary  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Floridas  ac- 
No.  3.  cording    to    the     Proclamation, —  the    thirty-first    parallel, 

Boundaries,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochee,  then  down  that 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint,  thence  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  source  of  the  St.  Mary's,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  This 
was  the  line  containcil  in  both  the  Preliminary  Articles 
and  the  Definitive  'Preaty.  A  separate  and  secret  article, 
a]ipendcd  to  the  former,  pro\ided  that  in  case  Great 
Britain  should  win  back  the   Floridas   from  Spain,  which 
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had  overrun  them,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  between  the  Mississippi  and  Chattahoochee  rivers 
should  be  the  parallel  of  thirty-two  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes.  This  had  been  the  northern  boundary  of  West 
Florida  in  the  commissions  of  the  governors  of  that  terri- 
tory.     It  is  important  to  note  this  because  Great  Britain, 


The  United  States,   1783 

as  a  part  of  the  general  settlement  of  1783,  ceded  to  Spain 
"the  Floridas  "  without  any  statement  of  boundary.  Spain 
argued  that  this  gave  her  West  Florida  as  it  had  been  gov- 
erned for  twenty  years;  the  United  States  contended  that 
the  thirty-first  parallel  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1783  and  thus 
limited  Florida  on  the  north.  The  matter  was  finally 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  in  1795 
(p.  302),  but  only  after  long  and  harassing  disputes.  The 
treaty  of  1783  also  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  was  then  supposed  to  rise  north 
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of  the  Great  Lakes,  should  be  free  to  both  parties.  This 
right  had  been  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain  in  1 763.  Spain, 
however,  tried  to  evade  the  carrying  out  of  its  obligations, 
and  this  too  led  to  much  irritation  (,p.  252). 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  as  far  west 
as  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada, 
according  to  the  Proclamation  of  1763  (p.  136).  From 
the  point  where  the  forty-fifth  parallel  reached  the  St.  Law- 
rence, it  followed  the  channel  of  that  river,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  connecting  waters  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  thence  due  west  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  settlement  of  this  line  gave  rise  to  in- 
numerable disputes,  which  were  not  finally  set  at  rest  until 
1S42  (p.  43S). 

The  loyalists.  The  British  government  had  been  solicitous  that  the 
Llnited  States  should  make  some  provision  for  the  loyalists. 
This  was  a  matter  on  which  Franklin,  at  all  events,  held 
very  decided  opinions, —  nor  were  the  other  commissioners 
willing  to  accede  to  such  a  proposition.  They  consented, 
however,  to  the  insertion  of  a  meaningless  provision  that 
Congress  would  "recommend  "  the  states  to  pass  relief  acts. 
The  recommendation  was  made  in  due  course  and  was 
entirely  unheeded;  not  only  unheeded,  but  some  states 
actually  increased  the  severity  of  their  measures  against  the 
loyalists.  Parliament,  however,  made  fairly  liberal  provi- 
sion for  their  maintenance. 

Debts.  Another  subject,  and  one  which  gave  rise  to  many  dis- 

putes later  on,  was  what  should  be  done  as  to  debts  owed 
by  individuals  to  British  creditors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict.  It  was  finally  decided  that  these  debts  should  be 
payable  at  the  close  of  the  war.  There  was  no  way  of 
enforcing  these  obligations  until  the  formation  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  (i  ySg") ;  the  non-observance 
of  the  treaty  in  this  respect  ga\e  rise  to  much  trouble 
(p.  299). 

The  fisheries.  Still  another  difficult  point  was  the  question  of  the 
fisheries.     Of  course  any  one  had  the  right  to  sail  to  the 
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banks  of  Newfoundland  and  there  fish  out  of  sight  of  land 
and  far  away  from  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  recognized  by 
international  practice.  To  make  this  fishing  really  valu- 
able, as  it  was  then  carried  on,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
right  to  do  certain  things  within  the  limit  of  jurisdiction, 
—  to  secure  bait,  for  instance,  or  to  dry  the  fish  on  the 
unsettled  coasts.  These  rights  had  been  shared  between 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  also  of  the  later 
treaty  of  1 763.  The  Americans,  feeling  that  the  new  settle- 
ment was  in  the  nature  of  a  division  of  the  Empire,  thought 
that  the  fisheries  should  be  shared  between  the  American 
and  the  ESritish  fishermen,  as  they  had  been  shared  between 
the  subjects  of  King  George  living  in  America  and  in 
Britain  before  the  war.  This  was  certainly  a  great  conces- 
sion for  Great  Britain  to  make,  but  after  considerable 
controversy  it  was  finally  included  in  the  treaty. 

165.    Problems  of  Peace.  —  The  United  States  were  now 
independent,  but  the  problems  which  confronted  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  no  less  arduous  of  solution  than  the  securing   Wash- 
of  their  independence  had  been.   The  stress  of  war  had  failed   '"g'on's 

,  .  .  ,  ,     I         ■  r  ,        letter  to  the 

to  unite  them  into  one  nation;  would  the  time  of  peace  be   governors, 
any  more  fortunate?     In  a  circular  letter  to  the  state  gov-   Fiske's  CrM- 
ernors  (Tune,  178;)  Washington  adverted  to  these  fears  in   i^"^ P""""^' 
language  which  showed  him  to  be  not  merely  a  military   .sv,„m 
leader  but  a  statesman  as  well.     A  few  sentences  from  this   Leaflets.  Gen, 
letter,  which  should  be  read  by  every  student,  will  be  a     '^'^'    °'  '^' 
fitting  close  to  this  chapter.      "It  is  yet  to  be  decided,"  he 
wrote,   "whether  the  revolution   must  ultimately  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

"...  This  is  the  moment  to  establish  or  ruin  their 
[the  American  people's]  national  character  for  ever.  .  .  . 
There  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  supreme  power  to 
regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the  Confed- 
erated republic,  without  which  the  Union  cannot  be  of 
long  duration." 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS   AND  TOPICS 

Bring  to  class  a  topical  analysis  of  the  history  of  England  and  of 
France,  1775-83. 


§§  140-144.  The  Beginning  of  the  Contest,  1775-76 

a.  Compare  the  strength  of  the  combatants  as  to  (l)  material  and 
moral  resources,  (2)  unanimity  of  opinion,  (3)  naval  and  military  dis- 
cipline, (4)  physical  condition  of  theater  of  war. 

b.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  theater  of  war,  what  military  policy 
would  commend  itself  to  the  Americans  ?  to  the  British  ?  Give  exam- 
ples of  the  defective  strategy  of  the  British. 

c.  Compare  the  moral  results  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  with  those 
of  Thermopylce. 

d.  Compare  Washington  as  a  leader  of  men  with  William  III  of 
England. 

§§  145-149.   Independence 

a.  What  does  the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  prove  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

b.  Why  does  the  formation  of  the  state  constitutions  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 

c.  Compare  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia  with  the  present  consti- 
tution of  your  state. 

d.  Read  the  first  and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Did  those  who  voted  for  that  Declaration  have  in  mind  the 
formation  of  one  nation  or  of  thirteen  nations? 

e.  Was  the  Declaration  a  legal  document  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

f.  Why  has  the  Declaration  been  called  the  political  Bible  of 
America  ? 

§§   150-152,  155-159.   Military  Affairs 

a.  Describe  the  British  plan  of  campaign  and  American  resistance 
in  1776,  in  1777,  in  177S,  in  1779,  in  17S0,  and  in  17S1,  noting  in  each 
case  the  strength  of  tlie  opposing  armies,  physical  condition  of  theater  of 
war,  results  of  campaigns,  and  qualities  shown  by  opposing  commanders. 

b.  State  the  importance  of  each  of  the  following  events  :  the  Sara- 
toga Convention,  the  Conway  Cabal,  the  execution  of  Andre. 

c.  Sketch  Greene's  Southern  campaigns,  noting  especially  the  part 
played  by  the  Southern  militia. 

d.  Represent  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  important  military  movements 
in  the  South  from  November,  17S0,  to  November,  1781. 
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§§   '531  '54-   The  French  Alliance 

n.  Bring  to  class  for  discussion  an  analysis  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
X^'I  of  France  to  tlie  year  17S9,  emphasizing  (i)  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  (2)  cliaracter  of  government,  (3)  spread  of  liberal  ideas. 

/'.  What  matter  in  this  chapter  niust  you  enter  in  }'our  note-book 
under  heading  "  French  history  is  always  dramatic"?  Why?  What 
matter  under  "  Important  Treaties"  ? 

c.  Compare  the  services  to  the  cause  of  independence  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  F'ranklin. 

(/.  Were  Lord  North's  conciliatory  proposals  a  total  surrender  of 
Great  Britain's  colonial  system  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

§§  160-163.    Internal  Affairs 

a.  Give  historical  grounds  for  the  aversion  of  the  Americans  to  a 
permanent  army. 

b.  Compare  ^^^ashington's  unselfishness  ^vith  that  of  Solon  and  of 
Sulla. 

c.  Place  as  heading  in  note-book,  "  Financial  History,"  and  enter 
under  it  all  fitting  matter  as  you  proceed. 

d.  Can  )'ou  suggest  any  moral  objection  to  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can loyalists  ?  How  do  you  justify  Washington's  and  Franklin's  attitude 
toward  the  loyalists  ? 

§§  164,  165.   Peace 

a.  Discuss  the  treatment  of  France  by  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  peace  negotiations. 

/'.  Look  up  Jay's  j^revious  training  and  character  and  weigh  care- 
fully the  value  of  his  conclusions  as  opposed  to  those  of  Franklin. 

c.  What  claim  upon  the  United  States  had  the  loyalists  ? 

d.  What  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  the  coast  water  is 
recognized  by  international  practice  ? 

e.  Washington's  Circular  Letter  to  the  State  Governors.  What  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  the  political  happiness  of  the  American  people 
does  Washington  enumerate  ?  What  four  essentials  to  the  existence  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  power  does  he  state  ?  Quote  his 
words  which  show  his  views  about  centralization  of  power,  the  right  of 
secession,  the  full  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  pensions.  What 
other  later  issues  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  are  touched  in  this 
letter  ? 

Historical  Geogr.aphy 

a.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  boundary  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  1783,  using  your  Map  of  1763  as  a  basis;  put  also 
upon  it  in  dotted  line  the  possible  boundary  indicated  by  the  "  secret 
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article"  of  1782.  What  different  boundary  disputes  arose  over  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  ?  Wlien  and  how  settled  ?  Mark  the  tinal 
boundaries  under  these  agreements  on  this  map. 

b.  Make  any  necessary  changes  on  your  maps  of  Territorial  Posses- 
sions and  on  the  map  of  your  state. 

c.  E.xplain  by  recitation  the  maps  and  changes  you  have  made. 

Gener.vl  Questions 

a.  Carefully  dehne  the  foUouing  words:  state,  nation,  federation, 
confederation. 

/'.  Describe  the  revolution  in  economics  which  was  contemporary 
with  the  American  Re\'olution.  What  epoch-making  book  was  pub- 
lished at  this  time?  Carefully  define  the  following  words:  colonies, 
"Mercantile  System,"  "Protection,"  bounties,  taxation. 

c.  Precisely  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolution  fought  the  battles  of  Englishmen  in  England  ? 

d.  Compare  the  American  Revolution  \\'ith  the  Puritan  Rebellion, 
with  the  Revolution  of  16SS-89,  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  with 
the  Civil  War. 

e.  Let  \\'ritten  recitations  be  held  demanding  original  thought  upon 
the  vital  ii.leas  of  this  period, 

f.  Subjects  for  essays  based  on  study  of  secondary  authorities: 
(l)  influence  of  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  bring- 
ing about  political  changes;  (2)  influence  of  America  upon  France  in 
preparing  for  the  French  Revolution;  (3)  the  revolution  in  philosophy 
which  is  contemporary  with  the  American  Revolution;  (4)  the  revolu- 
tion in  literature  which  is  contemporary  with  the  American  Revolution; 
(5)  naval  warfare  of  the  Revolution. 

Topics  for  Investig.vtiox  by  Individual  Students 
(See  note  under  this  head  on  p.  56.) 

a.  The  battle  of  Trenton  (with  a  plan"),  Guide,  29S. 

b.  The  battle  of  Bennington  (with  a  plan).  Guide,  299. 

c.  The  Monmouth  campaign  (with  a  plan).  Guide,  299. 

d.  Was  Andre  a  spy  ?      Guide,  300. 

e.  The  battle  of  the  Cowpens  (with  a  plan).  Guide,  302. 

f.  The  Conway  Cabal  (23S,  hrst  group,  second  reference). 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE   CONSTirUTION,   1783-1789 
Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  —  Hart's  Fo?-ma/ioi!  of  the  Union,  93-141  ; 
Johnston's  American  Polilics,  3-18  ;  Walker's  li/aking  0/  the  A'ation, 
1-73  ;  *Frothingham's  J<ise  of  the  Kepultlic,  569-610  ;  Higginson's 
Larger  History^  293-308;   Fiske's  Civil  Govern})ient,  186-267. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Winsor's  America,  ^W;  *\on  Hoist's  Con- 
stitzUionai  History,  I;  Gay's  Bryant's  Popular  History,  IV  ;  Lodge's 
Washington,  II  ;  Schouler's  United  States  ;  *McMaster's  People  of  the 
United  States,  I  ;    Fiske's  Critical  Period ;  Cooley's  AJichigan  (A.  C). 

Sources.  —  Biographies  and  writings  of  Washington,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  Franklin,  J.  Adams,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Rufus  King, 
Mason,  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  Gerry,  for  titles  see  Guide,  §§  25,  32,  33  ; 
Journals  of  Congress;  /onr?ial  of  the  Convention  ;  Madison's  Notes; 
Elliot's  Debates  ;  American  History  Leaflets  ;    Old  South  Leaflets. 

Maps.  —  Hart's  Epoch  Maps,  No.  7  ;  Mac  Coun's  Geography  ;  Hins- 
dale's Old  Northwest,  Nos.  vi-ix  ;    Winsor's  America,  VII,  App.  I. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  History, 
§§  56a,  56b  (General  Readings),  §§  142,  149-156  (Topics  and  Refer- 
ences). 

Illustrative  Material.  —  Landon's  Constitutional  fListory  ;  *'\\i.<i\i.- 
tx's.  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Gay's  Madison  ;  Morse's  pranilin  ; 
*G.  T.  Curtis's  History  of  the  Constitution,  or  his  Constitutional  History  ; 
""Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution  or  his  United  States  (last 
revision),  VI  ;  ""Story's  Commentaries ;  "Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitu- 
tional L.aw ;  Hamilton's  federalist;  R.  H.  Lee's  Letters  of  a  Federalist 
Farmer;  Scharf's  Maryland;  Cutler's  Ordinance  of  1^87 ;  Dunn's 
Lndiana;  Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest;  Roosevelt's  IVinnitig  of  the 
West,  HI  ;  Sumner's  Finances  of  the  Lievolution  ;  Bolles's  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States  ;  Poineroy's  Constitictional  Laiv;  Hins- 
dale's American  Government;  ■*  Fiske's  American  L^olitical  Ldcas, 
ch.  ii;    Captain  Shays  :  A  Populist  of  ijS6. 
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166.  Nationalism  and  Particularism.  — At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  sectional  jealousies  were  put  aside,  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  public  opinion  were  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  government.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Patrick 
Henr}- asserted  that  the  colonial  governments  were  dissolved, 
and  asked,  "  Where  are  your  landmarks,  \our  boundaries  of 
colonies?  "  According  to  him,  the  colonists  were  in  a  "state 
of  nature.  .  .  .  The  distinctions  between  Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians,  New  Vorkers,  and  New  Englanders  are  no 
more;  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American."  The 
question  of  the  mode  of  voting  in  Congress  was  then  under 
discussion,  and  Henry  proposed  that  the  freemen  of  the 
several  colonies  should  be  represented  according  to  num- 
bers. As  there  was  then  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
population  of  the  se\eral  colonies,  this  proposition  could 
not  be  accepted  and  Congress  necessarily  recurred  to  the 
■  precedent  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  and  gave  each  colony 
one  vote.  In  so  doing,  however,  Congress  expressed  its 
dislike  of  the  plan,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
vote:  "' Rt-solved,  that  in  determining  questions  in  this 
Congress  each  colony  or  province  shall  have  one  vote, — 
the  Congress  not  being  possessed  of,  or  at  present  able  to 
procure  proper  materials  for  ascertaining  the  importance 
of  each  colony."  For  some  time,  certainly  until  the  end 
of  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  occupied  the  most  com- 
manding position  of  any  governmental  organization  in 
America  :  the  people  of  the  several  states  asked  its  advice 
as  to  the  regulation  of  their  affairs  and  proceeded  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  it  (p.  199).  Before  long,  however,  the 
sentiment  changed ;  on  the  one  hand.  Congress  lost  much 
of  its  prestige;  on  the  other,  the  state  governments,  once 
formed,  rapidly  gained  the  respect  of  the  people.  This 
change  of  sentiment  wds  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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state  legislatures  soon  acquired  the  right  to  appoint  the 
delegates  of  the  state  in  Congress  ;  moreover,  the  local 
legislatures  were  more  under  the  control  of  the  people  than 
was  Congress.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  drawn  up  and  transmitted 
to  the  states  for  ratification. 

167.    Formation  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. — The   Franklin's 
earliest  draft  of  a  plan  for  a  federal  union  was  made  by   ''I""'  . 

^     Ajneruan 

Franklin,  and  was  read  in  Congress  on  July  21,  1775;  but   History 
nothing  further  was  done  with  the  matter  during  the  session   Leaflets, 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress.     In  June  of  the  next 
year,   Richard   Henry  Lee   of  Virginia  coupled  with  the 
resolution  of  independence  another  for  the  formation  of 
Articles  of  Confederation  (p.  203).     It  is  possible  that  the 
expectation  was  that  the   declaration   and   the    frame   of 
government  would  form  one  instrument,  as  was  later  the 
case  in  Virginia.     A  "grand  committee,"  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  colony,  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan 
of  union;  it  reported  through  its  chairman,  John  Dickin- 
son, in  the  middle  of  July,  and  its  report  is  hence  known 
as  Dickinson's  draft.     The  matter  was  discussed  at  inter-   Articles  of 
vals  until  November,  1777,  when  the  Articles  were  adoijted   Confedera- 

1  ■         ,  'III'  1  ,iQ„^  adopted 

and  transmitted  to  the  states.      Ihey  vary  m  form  and  Ian-    j^^^ 
guage  from  Dickinson's  draft,  but  resemble  it  very  closely   Fiske's 
in  all  essential  features.      Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say      "'!'"     ''' 

^  ^     nod,  90-101  ; 

how  far  Franklin's  scheme  represented  public  opinion  at  *Froth- 

the  time  of  its  presentation.      Possibly  it  may  have  been  inghain's 

far  beyond  the  measure  of  what  would  have  been  accept-  rlyL-,'^' 

able.     It  will  be  well,  however,  to  note  a  few  of  the  dif-  American 

ferences  between  Franklin's  draft  and  the  report  of  the  ^-'"^'"y 

1      ■  r  it  Leaflets, 

committee.     Franklin  provided  for  the  regulation  of     gen-    ^^  ^o; 
eral  commerce  "  by  the  Congress;  this  was  confided  to  the    Old  South 
states  in  Dickinson's  draft,  except  in  so  far  as  commerce   ^''"fi'^'J- 

'  ^  Gen.  Ser. 

was  affected   by   treaties   entered    into  by   Congress.     In   no.  2. 
Franklin's  scheme  representation  in  Congress  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  states  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, and  each  delegate  was  to  have  one  vote;  in  the  com- 
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mittee's  report  a  state  might  send  as  many  delegates  as  it 
chose  between  two  and  seven,  but  each  state  should  have 
only  one  vote.  Franklin  proxided  for  amendments  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  state  assemblies;  Dickinson  required 
the  consent   of   all   the   state   legislatures   to  any  change. 

These  are  the  most 
important  differences 
between  the  two 
plans.  Franklin's 
scheme  would  have 
obviated  many  in- 
conveniences insep- 
arable from  the 
committee's  plan, 
and,  through  the 
facility  for  amend- 
ment, might  have 
been  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  prac- 
ticable fraiiie  of  gov- 
ernment. It  would 
certainlv  have  post- 
poned the  formation 
of  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  many  years, 
and  it  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  adopted. 

168.  The  Articles  of  Confederation.  —  The  best,  in  fact 
the  only,  way  to  understand  the  new  arrangement  for  govern- 
ment, and  to  comprehend  its  place  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  study  with  care  the  document  itself  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the 
New  England  colonies  (p.  95)  and  with  the  Albany  Plan 
of  Union  (p.  138)  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Constitu- 
tion (p.  262)  on  the  other.  It  is  also  very  helpful,  but 
more  difficult,  to  study  it  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
mental arrangements  of  Great  Britain  after  1603,  and  before 
the  Act  of  Union  of  1707,  and  with  the  actual  constitution 


John  Dickinson 
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of  the  kingdom  after  that  time.  During  the  first  of  these 
periods  England  and  Scotland  had  the  same  king;  each 
kingdom,  however,  had  its  own  legislative  body  and  its  own 
system  of  laws;  the  Act  of  Union  brought  about  a  change  in 
this  latter  regard,  the  two  kingdoms  henceforth  having  one 
legislative  body  and  one  system  of  laws.  In  the  former  time, 
for  instance,  the  colonies,  by  the  navigation  acts,  could  no 
more  trade  with  Scotland  than  they  could  with  France;  in 
the  latter  time,  Scotland  and  England  were  regarded  as  one 
country  as  far  as  colonial  trade  was  concerned.  The  first 
form  of  union  is  known  as  a  personal  union;  the  latter  is 
usually  termed  a  legislative  union.  Before  the  Revolution 
the  colonies  had  denied  that  there  was  a  legislative  union 
between  the  several  colonies  and  the  home  state,  and  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  denial  is  repeated.  They 
maintained  that  the  union  was  merely  a  personal  union 
through  the  king,  to  whom  all  owed  allegiance.  In  their  en- 
deavor to  find  some  means  of  replacing  the  discarded  author- 
ity of  Britain,  they  constructed  a  government  which  should 
have  the  power  which  they  had  contended  belonged  to  the 
British  government,  and  no  more.  Under  the  Confedera- 
tion each  state  possessed  its  own  legislative  body  and  its 
own  system  of  laws;  Congress  took  the  place  of  the  British 
king  and  possessed  very  nearly  the  same  authority  that  the 
colonists  had  contended  belonged  to  that  monarch.  For 
instance,  Congress  could  make  war  and  conclude  peace, 
maintain  an  army  and  navy,  and  settle  disputes  between 
the  several  members  of  the  Confederation;  but  it  could  not 
tax  the  people  of  the  several  states,  or  enact  laws  for  their 
government,  except  in  the  very  limited  particulars  laid 
down  in  the  Articles.  It  had  no  coercive  force  over  either 
an  individual  or  a  state,  and  without  some  such  power  the 
rights  to  maintain  armies  and  conclude  treaties  were  largely 
useless.  In  the  old  colonial  empire,  the  executive  author- 
ity had  been  wielded,  so  far  as  it  had  been  wielded  at  all, 
by  the  king  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had  at  their  back 
the  might  of   Great  Britain;    in  the  Confederation,   the 
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executive  authority  was  confided  to  a  body  composed  of 
delegates  appointed  by  the  several  states,  who  had  behind 
them  no  strength  whatever  except  the  precarious  good  will 
of  the  several  states.  It  had  pro\ed  to  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  government  under  the  former  system; 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  govern  even  ine'fecti\ely  under 
the  arrangement  provided  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Gravity  of  169.    Importance  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  —  The 

the  crisis,        Articles  convey  no  information  of  desirable  modes  of  federal 
*Froih-  governments   to    the  student  of  institutions  ;    but  though 

ingiiam's  contemptible  as  a  scheme  of  government,  the  fact  of  its 
Republic,  adoption  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  the 
thirteen  states,  who  were  struggling  together  for  independ- 
ence, might  have  formed  one  go\ernment  or  thirteen 
governments,  or  any  number  of  governments  between  one 
and  thirteen,  as  they  saw  fit;  that  they  preferred  to  live 
bound  together  by  even  the  loosest  tie,  manifested  a  spirit 
of  nationalism  wliich  was  certain  to  lead  to  better  results. 

To  us,  who  know  how  impotent  the  government  of  the 
Confederation  was,  it  seems  truly  astounding  that  practiced 
politicians,  like  the  members  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  should  have  framed  such  a  hopeless  instrument; 
we  are  wise  after  the  event.  But  the  men  of  1776  had  no 
experience  to  guide  tlieni :  never  before  had  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  United  States  even  been  proposed; 
never  before  had  any  one  even  tried  to  formulate  a  scheme 
of  government  for  such  a  federation.  The  adoption  of  the 
Articles  terminated  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  gravity  of  the  occasion 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  was  nearly  four 
years  ere  the  legislatures  of  the  thirteen  states  gave  their 
consent  to  the  new  form  of  government.  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  this  delay  were  the  inefficiency  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  the  equal 
apportionment  of  power  regardless  of  the  size  and  impor- 
tance of  the  several  members  of  the  Confederation,  and, 
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above  all,  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  land  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi. 

170.    Claims  to  Western  Lands.  —  It  will  be  remembered   Claims  to 
that  the  king,  by  proclamation  in  1763   (p.  136),  had  set  "'•^^tern 
apart  the  lands  west  of  the  AUeghanies  for  the  use  of  the    ymVk:^  Cnti- 
Indians,  until  some  other  determination  should  be  reached   cai  J'ciod, 
in  regard  to  them.     He  also  had  forbidden  the  colonial    '^,''"'95' 
governors  to  grant  these   lands  to  settlers  or  speculators.    j,„crica. 
In  1774  Parliament  had  gone  even  further,  and  had  an-   vii.app.  i. 
nexed  all  of  this  territory  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  with  certain  important  reservations, 
which   have  been  already  noted  (p.    183).      In   1776   the 
people  of  the  several  states  examined  anew  their  titles  to 
tvestern  lands  and  put  forward  the  most  extravagant  claims, 
which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  examine  in  some  detail. 

Massachusetts  reverted  to  her  old^  charter  of  1629,  which  Massachu- 
had  been  annulled  in  1684;  the  province  charter  of  1691  ^*^"^- 
had  been  so  phrased  as  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  north- 
ward extension  of  this  grant,  and  the  Privy  Council  (1732) 
had  decided  against  Massachusetts  and  in  favor  of  New 
Hampshire  (p.  128).  The  former  colony  now  claimed  all 
lands  west  of  the  settled  portions  of  New  York,  under  the 
most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  charter  of  1629.  This 
claim  included  all  lands  between  the  parallel  of  points 
three  miles  north  of  the  source  of  the  Merrimac  and  three 
miles  south  of  the  source  of  the  Charles.  Connecticut 
based  her  claim  on  the  charter  of  1662,  which  had  never 
been  formally  annulled.  This  gave  her,  she  contended,  a 
clear  title  to  all  lands  south  of  the  Massachusetts  line  as  far 
as  the  latitude  of  New  York  City.  The  state  of  New  York  New  York. 
had  no  claim  under  any  charter,  but  the  Iroquois  had  given 
a  deed  of  cession  of  all  their  lands  to  the  governor  of  New 
York  as  representative  of  the  king.  This  included  all  the 
western  land  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  as  the  Iroquois 
had  pretended  to  exercise  authority  over  the  Indians  living 
in  this  vast  region.  It  was  now  urged  that  this  cession  had 
been  made  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and 
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that  the  state  of  that  name  succeeded  to  the  rights  which 
the  Iroquois  had  once  possessed.  Virginia,  on  her  part, 
claimed  nearly  the  same  land,  under  the  charter  of  1609, 
which  haci  been  annulled  in  1624  (^pp.  63,  67).  It 
was  also   contended   on   her  behalf   that  her  soldiers  led 

by  a  Virginia  offi- 
cer. George  Rogers 
Clark,  and  paid  out 
of  the  ^'irginia  treas- 
ury, had  conquered 
this  territory  from 
the  British  (177S- 
79).  Already  colo- 
nists from  ^'irginia 
had  begun  the  occu- 
pation of  the  region 
no\y  included  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky. 
The  Carolinians 

claimed  lands  south 
of  the  Virginia  line 
and  north  of  the 
parallel  of  the  Sa- 
yannah  River,  under 
the  charters  of  1663 
and  1665  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Georgia 
grant  of  1732  (pp.  128,  136).  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century  (p.  130),  all  but  one  of  the 
Carolina  grantees  had  sold  their  rights  to  the  king,  and 
that  he  had  made  other  dispositions  of  thi.s  territory  in 
the  Proclamation  of  1763.  Georgia  claimed  land  under 
the  charter  of  1732,  which  had  been  limited  in  point  of 
time  and  had  been  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1751. 
She  further  contended  that  the  Proclamation  of  1763, 
which  added  to  her  domains  the  land  lying  between  the 
Altamaha  and  St.  Mary's  riyers  (p.  136),  really  gave  her 
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a  title  to  all  the  land  south  of  her  charter  limits  and 
north  of  the  Floridas  — according  to  the  same  proclama- 
tion—  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River! 

171.    Validity  of  these  Claims.  —  As  none  of  these  claims   Value  of 
ever  came  before  a  court  for  judicial  determination,  it  is   "^""^  claims 


Claims  and  Cessions 

impossible  to  say  anything  definite  as  to  their  validity. 
It  is  probable  that  the  claim  of  Connecticut  and  that  of 
Massachusetts,  as  far  as  they  rested  upon  the  charter  of  1691, 
would  have  been  recognized  as  good  in  law.  None  of  the 
other  claims  appears  to  have  much  weight;  that  of  Virginia, 
by  conquest,  was  the  strongest.     But  the  right  of  any  one 
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State  to  claim  lands  conquered  by  her  troops  while  engaged 
in  the  Re^■olutionary  War  certainly  could  not  be  defended 
on  moral  grounds,  especially  as  Virginia  had  seldom  ful- 
filled her  military  and  financial  obligations  to  the  United 
States. 

The  other  states  —  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Terser,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  —  could 
advance  no  claims  to  western  lands  by  grant  from  the  king, 
by  conquest  from  the  British,  or  by  cession  from  the  Indians. 
They  contended,  however,  that  if  this  territory  should  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  all  the  United  States,  and  not  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  people  of  a  few  states. 

172.  The  Land  Cessions. — The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  very  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  smaller 
states:  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  might 
well  conceive  that  they  would  gain  more  benefit  under  the 
Articles  than  they  could  hope  for  from  any  scheme  of 
administration  of  \vestern  lands.  Pennsylvania,  also,  was 
not  much  interested  in  the  question,  as  she  still  lield  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  undeveloped  land  within  her  borders. 
The  case  of  Maryland,  however,  was  very  different:  her 
soldiers  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
country,  although  British  armies  scarcely  touched  her  soil; 
but  she  had  no  means,  save  taxation,  to  recompense  them 
for  their  services.  Virginia  had  already  set  on  foot  a 
scheme  to  remunerate  her  soldiers  by  grants  of  western 
lands,  and  Pennsylvania  might  easily  do  the  same  from  the 
lands  within  her  borders.  Maryland  had  no  such  resource; 
she  might  well  ask  if  she  were  being  treated  with  justice. 
She  refused  to  ratify  the  Articles  until  this  great  wrong  were 
redressed,  and  thus  brought  the  matter  to  public  notice. 
Congress  declined  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  rela- 
tiye  merits  of  the  se\eral  claims,  and  suggested  that  all  the 
claimant  states  should  cede  the  lands  claimed  bv  them  to 
the  United  States,  to  be  administered  in  the  interests  of 
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the  whole  people.  New  York  led  the  way  in  making  the  New  York, 
cession  as  requested,  and  Virginia  promised  to  do  so  on 
certain  conditions.  Confiding  in  the  good  will  of  the  other 
claimant  states,  Maryland  withdrew  her  opposition  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (March,  1781), 
and  they  went  into  force  not  long  afterwards. 

One  after  another  the  states  followed  the  example  set  by 
New  York  and  trans- 
ferred their  claims 
to  western  lands  to 
the  United  States. 
Virginia  (17S4)  in 
making  her  grant 
reserved  the  juris- 
diction and  title  to 
lands  in  Kentucky ; 
she  also  retained 
certain  lands  north 
of  the  Ohio,  which 
had  already  been 
promised  to  her 
soldiers.  Massachu- 
setts (1785)  aban- 
doned all  title  to 
lands  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Connecti- 
cut (17S6)  ceded 
the  lands  claimed 
by  her,  except  a  strip 

one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  lying  directly 
west  of  Pennsylvania  :  this  was  called  the  Connecticut 
or  Western  Reserve,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  thus 
reserved  were  used  for  educational  purposes  in  Connecti- 
cut; in  1800  she  ceded  her  rights  of  jurisdiction  in  this 
tract  to  the  United  States.  South  Carolina  (1787)  aban- 
doned her  claim  to  a  litde  strip  twelve  miles  wide  lying 
just  south  of  North  Carolina.     North  Carolina  (1790)  ceded 
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her  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  what  is  now  Tennessee,  but 
she  had  already  granted  away  most  of  the  land.     Finally, 
Georgia.  in   i8o2,    Georgia  followed   the    other  states,    and  ceded 

her  claims  to  the  vast  tract  between  her  present  western 
boundary  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Long  before  this,  in 
1783,  Great  Britain  had  abandoned  her  right  to  this  whole 
western  region,  although  she  still  retained  a  few  posts  in 
the  northwest,  contrary  to  the  e.xpress  words  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  (pp.  230,  251).  It  remained  to  be  seen  what  dis- 
position should  be  made  of  this  great  domain,  imperial  in 
extent,  and  far  exceeding  in  area  the  original  thirteen 
states. 
PoHcy  of  173.    The  Ordinance  of  1787.  —  In  suggesting  that  the 

Congress  as     gtatcs  should   transfer  their  claims   to  the  United  States, 

to  western 

lands.  Congress  (17S0)   had  also  proposed  that  the  lands  to  be 

Schouier's       acquired  in  this  manner  should  be  "disposed  of  for  the 

''' '  ,  common  benefit  and  be  formed  into   distinct  republican 

states,  I,  ^ 

108-113.  States,  which  shall  become  members  of  the  federal  union." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  this  vote  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  binding  on  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation;  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  find  the  constitutional 
authority  under  which  the  latter  Congress  acted  in  accepting 
the  cessions;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  discover  the 
slightest  constitutional  sanction  for  its  procedure  in  respect 
to  the  government  of  the  territory  when  it  had  been  acquired. 
It  is  possible  that  the  territory  might  have  been  divided 
among  the  states  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  division  could  have  been 
made.  Congress  and  the  states  seem  to  have  been  agreed 
to  regard  it  as  national  property,  to  be  used  for  national 
purposes,  and  its  possession  by  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
worked  powerfully  for  the  continuance  of  union.  In  the  pre- 
revolutionary  days,  the  crown  had  the  disposal  of  ungranted 
lands  within  the  empire;  Congress  regarded  itself  as  th« 
successor  to  the  crown,  and  accordingly  undertook  the 
management  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States. 
In  17S4,  after  the  New  York  and  Virginia  cessions,  but 
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before  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  cessions,  Con-  Ordinance 

gress    passed   an    ordinance    for    the    government    of    the  0^1784- 

-       Ti  ■  r  Fjs)ce's  Criti- 

territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River.      It  provided  cai/Wwd, 

for  the  ultimate  formation  of  several  new  states,  with  such  196-198; 

incongruous  names  as  Metropotamia  and  Pelisipia.     When  ,  °"'"^^ 

formed,  these  states  were  to  have  republican  governments  stiiuiionai 

and  be  admitted  to  the  Confederation.     The   Ordinance  t'i"t'-"y.  i3S- 
originally  contained  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  after  the 
year   1800,    in   the   western   country  north   of    the   thirty- 
first  parallel,  but  this  had  been  omitted  before  the  final 
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vote  ;  its  origin  may  be  directly  traced  to  Jefferson. 
Little  was  done  to  organize  the  territory  under  this 
Ordinance;  but  the  cession  by  Connecticut  (1786)  again 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Mean- 
time, a  New  England  land  and  emigration  society  had 
endeavored  to  induce  emigration  to  the  territory,  but 
had  failed  because  settlers  would  not  leave  their  homes 
in  the  East  without  specific  guarantees  of  civil  rights 
in  the  new  settlements  they  were  to  found  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  company  urged  the  matter  upon  Con- 
gress,  which  replied  by  passing  the  Ordinance  of   1787, 
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the   most  important  piece    of    general    legislation   of   the 

C'ontederation  epoch. 
Ordinance  This    Ordinance   was   reported    to   Congress  by   Nathan 

L  ,'  ,'■,,   ,-     Dane,  as  chairman  of  a  committee   to  whom  the   subject 

r  iske  s  Lr:tL-  ' 

c.xi  Pii-ioJ,  had  been  referred,  and  it  was  passed  substantially  as  re- 
ported. It  applied  only  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  and  provided  for  the  ultimate  formation  of  from  three 
Howard's  to  fi^'e  States  out  of  that  territor)-;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Local  O'li-  p,-j^j  Qj-  .-J  gi^th  state  —  Minnesota  —  was  also  included  in 
j^ist;-,'  t'^'s  region.      In  the  first  instance,  Congress  was  to  appoint 

137-142;  the  governor,  judges,  and  militarv  officers  of  the  new  terri- 

c  ■  ^o"ti        j^^       j.|^g  governor  and  the  judges  were  to  possess  legis- 

Leajiets,  (jen.  :    '  J       o  i  ;:? 

Ser.  No.  13;  lative  powers,  subject  to  the  veto  of  Congress.  .As  soon, 
M.rcDonalds  howe\er,  as  the  population  should  number  five  thousand, 
the  inhabitants  were  to  elect  delegates  who  should  form  a 
House  of  Representatives.  This  body,  with  a  governor 
and  council  appointed  by  Congress,  formed  the  territorial 
Assemblv  :  it  possessed  full  legislative  power,  provided 
the  laws  were  not  repugnant  to  certain  fundamental  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  Ordinance;  and  the  .Assembly 
could  appoint  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who,  however,  had 
no  vote  in  that  body.  Whenever  the  population  should 
increase  to  si.\tv  thousand,  the  territorv,  or  a  piortion  of 
it,  might  be  admitted  to  the  Confederation  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  original  states.  Settlers  in  this  new 
region  were  guaranteed  civil  rights,  as,  for  example,  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  bv  jurv,  b:iil, 
and  moderate  fines  and  punishments;  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  prior  contracts  were  forbidden,  education  was 
encouraged,  and  proper  treatment  of  the  Indians  secured. 
The  three  most  important  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  are 
those  which  provided  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
property  of  persons  dying  intestate,  prohibited  the  molesta- 
tion of  any  jierson  on  account  of  religion,  and  forbade 
sla\ery  absoUitely  and  forever  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  —  with  a  provision  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive 
slaves. 
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This  Ordinance  was  in  reality  a  form  of  constitution  for 
colonies  to  be  planted  on  the  national  domain :  it  provided 
for  them  colonial  governments  on  terms  similar  to  those 
which  the  colonists  had  claimed  for  themselves  before  1776  ; 
it  guaranteed  equal  rights  to  the  settlers;  and  provided  for 
their  admission  to  full  political  rights  as  soon  as  their  num- 
bers justified  an  expensive  form  of  government.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  colonists  and  dwellers 
in  the  home  land  were  to  regard  one  another  as  equals. 

As  the  United  States  has  acquired  new  land,  territories 
have  been  organized  on  this  model,  with  the  omission  in 
many  cases  of  the  clause  relating  to  slavery.  The  new  com- 
munities formed  on  the  national  domain  have  been  termed 
territories  and  states.  This  nomenclature,  with  the  unusual 
liberality  of  the  policy  outlined  above,  has  disguised  the 
fact  that  during  the  present  century  the  United  States  has 
been  the  greatest  and  most  successful  colonizing  power  in 
the  world. 

The  question  of  the  competence  of  Congress  to  pass 
this  Ordinance  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion : 
southern  writers  generally  have  held  that  it  was  void  and 
of  no  effect;  but  the  matter  is  really  of  little  importance, 
as  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  re-enacted  it. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  Ordinance  has  also  been  much 
disputed;  but  usually  it  has  been  held  that  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  several  states,  which  could  not  be  changed  except  with 
the  consent  of  both  parties  to  it.  Whether  valid  or  void, 
whether  a  contract  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion no  political  instrument  has  produced  more  important 
results  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  has  this 
Ordinance  of  17S7. 

174.  Social  Progress,  1780-89. — The  liberal  and  en- 
lightened provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  as  to  the 
distribution  of  estates,  freedom  of  religion,  and  abolition 
of  slavery  were  the  outcome  of  a  great  social  movement 
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which  began  before  the  RevoUition  and  continued  long 
after  it.  Old  barriers  were  everywhere  swept  away :  in 
1777  the  people  of  Vermont,  in  their  constitution,  declared 
against  slavery;  in  1780  John  Adams  wrote  the  words  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declared  that  "all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  and  three  years  later  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  interpreted  this  clause  to 
mean  that  no  person  could  be  legally  held  in  bondage  in 
that  commonwealth;  and  (1780)  Pennsylvania  adopted  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation.  Indeed,  when  the  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect  (1788),  of  all  the  states  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  New  York  and  New  jersey  alone 
had  not  taken  measures  to  free  the  slaves  within  their 
limits.  During  this  period  (1783-89)  all  the  states  except 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  restricted  or  abolished 
the  slave  trade  from  abroad  and  from  neighboring  states. 

As  to  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas  in  the  settlement  of 
religious  questions,  similar  progress  had  been  made  :  most 
of  the  state  constitutions  declared  for  complete  religious 
freedom;  in  many  states,  however,  Roman  Catholics  were 
still  excluded  from  office,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  dis- 
senting faiths  found  it  practically  impossible  to  obtain  the 
rights  which  the  constitution  of  that  state  seemed  to  allow 
them.  Laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  had  been 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  colonies  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  repealed,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  was  dis- 
established in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  evangelical 
faiths  were  organized  on  a  national  basis,  and  bishops  were 
secured  by  the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodists,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  franchise  was  conferred 
were  also  made  more  liberal ;  many  states  substituted  a 
qualification  resting  on  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  much 
higher  property  qualification  of  the  colonial  period.  Laws 
designed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  great  estates  by  giv- 
ing to  the  eldest  son  of  a  deceased  parent  the  whole,  or 
the  larger  part,  of  the  property  were  either  greatly  modified 
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or  entirely  repealed.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  the  history  of  society,  this  period  was  one  of 
great  and  fundamental  progress;  in  other  respects  it  was 
the  most  distressful  period  in  the  nation's  history. 

175.  Foreign  Relations,  1783-89.  —  No  sooner  was  peace  Relations 
declared,  than  the  British  merchants  flooded  the  American  ^'"'^  Gkox 
markets  with  goods  of  all  descriptions.  They  found  a  ready  1783-89. 
sale,  for  specie  was  then  abundant,  and  every  one  was  Fiske's  Cnii- 
looking  forward  to  the  future  with  hopefulness.  Specie  ^"^  /""^'s- 
was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  pay  for  these  commodi-  142. 
ties,  and  debts  were  contracted  in  a  reckless  manner. 
Instead  of  doing  everything  possible  to  place  it  in  the 
power  of  the  people  of  the  new  nation  to  pay  for  goods 
already  bought  and  to  continue  the  purchase  of  British  com- 
modities, the  government  of  Great  Britain  seemed  deter- 
mined to  hamper  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Americans 
in  every  way :  it  enforced  against  them  all  the  restrictions 
which  in  the  pre-revolutionary  era  had  been  directed  against 
foreigners:  it  closed  the  British  West  India  ports  to  them, 
and  subjected  their  vessels  in  other  British  ports  to  heavy 
charges,  from  which  British  vessels  and  those  of  nations 
having  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  were  exempt. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  Congress  had  no 
power  to  make  counteracting  regulations,  and,  having 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  could  not  compel  the  British 
government  even  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  In  all  this,  the  British  government  proceeded 
in  strict  accordance  with  its  rights,  although  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  its  actions  is  manifest;  but  in  other  respects,  it 
violated  the  known  rules  of  international  law :  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783  required  the  British  authorities  to  evacuate 
all  military  posts  held  by  their  forces  within  the  limits  of 
the  new  states,  and  not  to  take  away  private  property; 
Great  Britain  refused  to  hand  over  the  posts  in  the  north- 
west, and  declined  to  make  compensation  for  slaves  taken 
away  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  and  New 
York, —  and  no  compensation  has  ever  been  made.      It  must 
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be  conceded  that  Great  Britain  had  ground  for  serious 
complaint  against  the  United  States :  the  treaty  required 
that  no  legal  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
collection  of  debts  contracted  before  the  war;  the  states 
refused  to  abolish  existing  obstacles  and  placed  new  ones 
in  the  way  of  the  collection  of  debts  by  British  creditors. 
Congress  had  no  coercive  power:  it  could  only  expostulate 
with  the  members  of  the  Confederation  and  excuse  their 
shortcomings  to  the  British  government  as  well  as  it  could. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  condemn  the 
action  of  the  British  authorities  in  retaining  the  posts  and 
the  protitable  fur  trade  which  centered  in  theiri. 

With  Spain  also  there  were  several  disputes:  that  power 
refused  to  recognize  the  thirty-first  parallel  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Appalachicola  ri\ers,  and  she  maintained  that  "  the 
Floridas"  ceded  to  her  by  Great  Britain  in  17S3  were  the 
Floridas  as  they  had  been  governed  by  British  officials 
(p.  136).  The  Spanish  government  was  also  anxious  to  do 
away  with  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  the  free  na\  igation 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  now  flowed  for  two  hundred  miles 
through  Spanish  territory  (p.  220))-,  but  this  matter  did  not 
interest  any  large  body  of  the  people  on  the  .Atlantic  sea- 
board. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  persons  who 
desired  commercial  intercourse  with  Spain  and  with  the 
Spanish  colonies.  This  privilege  the  Spaniards  were  willing 
to  grant  on  condition  of  the  renunciation  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  Congress  therefore  authorized  Jay, 
who  represented  the  nation  in  foreign  affairs,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  on  this  basis.  Even  Washington  attached  slight 
importance  to  the  matter;  Jefferson,  however,  wrote  from 
Paris  that  the  consummation  of  such  a  policy  would  bring 
about  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  states ; 
so  loud  became  the  outcrv  from  Kentuckv  and  Tennessee 
that  the  project  was  abandoned.  Foreign  relations  were 
in  this  condition  when  the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution  gave   the  United  States  power  to 
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make  its  treaties  respected  at  home  and  to  hamper  foreign 
commerce  by  levying  discriminating  duties. 

176.    Financial  Problems,  1783-86.  —  Within   two  years  Depreciated 

after  the  close  of  the  conflict,  the  pressure  of  poverty  was  P^P^r  money 

felt  throughout  the  country  as  it  had  not  been  during  the  ™^^^  •^  '^^ 

progress  of  the  war  itself :  the  good  specie  left  the  country  Fiske's  oui- 

to  pay  for  foreign  commodities,  and  only  old,  worn,  and  ^'^^  ^"'""i. 

162—176 

clipped  pieces  remained;  business  confidence  disappeared, 
and  in  almost  every  state  the  debtor  class  clamored  for  some 
form  of  repudiation  of  their  obligations.  They  demanded 
the  emission  of  large  amounts  of  paper  money  resting  on 
little  or  no  foundation  save  the  credit  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. A  currency  of  this  description  was  known  to 
depreciate  rapidly,  and  one  advocate  of  such  a  plan  pro- 
posed to  embody  a  scale  of  depreciation  in  the  act  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  bills, —  a  dollar  to  be  worth  four 
shillings  on  January  i,  three  shillings  on  April  i,  and 
two  shillings  on  July  i.  In  at  least  one  state  all  persons 
were  required  to  accept  paper  money  issued  by  the  state 
under  pain  of  disfranchisement  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  Those  who  owed  money  also  demanded  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  delay  the  collection  of  debts  —  stay  laws, 
as  they  were  termed  —  and  "  tender  laws,"  which  permitted 
a  debtor  to  offer  goods,  at  certain  rates,  in  discharge  of  his 
obligations.  All  the  states  except  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Virginia  yielded  to  the  popular  clamor  and 
issued  large  quantities  of  paper  money. 

The  most  famous  legal  decision  of  the  Confederation  Trevett  m 
period  arose  in  Rhode  Island  out  of  the  refusal  of  a  butcher  Weeden. 
named  Weeden  to  part  with  his  meat  in  exchange  for  paper 
money  tendered  by  a  would-be  purchaser.  The  latter,  whose 
name  was  Trevett,  sued  Weeden,  and  the  case  was  heard 
and  determined,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  by 
judges  annually  appointed  by  the  state  legislature.  They 
showed  a  courage  worthy  of  the  dauntless  Stephen  Hopkins  : 
although  entirely  dependent  on  the  legislature  which  had 
passed  this  act,  they  declared  the  law  unconstitutional  and 
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hence  null  and  void.  This  case  was  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  American  legal  history  of  the  judicial  annul- 
ment of  a  law  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality.  Its 
importance  has  drawn  marked  attention  to  the  financial 
vagaries  of  the  Rhode  Islanders:  but  the  standard  of  hon- 
esty throughout  the  thirteen  states  was,  at  the  moment, 
most  lamentably  low. 

177.  The  Critical  Period,  1786,  1787.  —  The  lack  of  busi- 
ness confidence  which  contributed  to  bring  on  the  crisis 
was  due  in  part  to  the  causes  noted  above;  it  was  also  due 
in  great  degree  to  a  growing  spirit  of  determination  to  pre- 
vent by  force  the  collection  of  debts  by  process  of  law. 
This  led  to  armed  conflicts  in  North  Carolina  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  latter  state  the  insurgents,  led  by  Daniel 
Shays  and  Job  Shattuck,  prevented  the  judges  from  holding 
court  in  three  corners  of  the  state  ;  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  state  government  might  be  overwhelmed.  The 
movement  was  suppressed,  but  the  insurgents,  fleeing  to 
other  states,  everywhere  found  shelter.  The  crisis  was  so 
threatening  that  Congress  began  to  make  preparations  to 
raise  an  army,  — ostensibly  on  account  of  an  Indian  war, 
but  really  to  intervene  in  case  the  insurrection  assumed 
formidable  proportions.  In  addition  to  these  troubles 
within  many  of  the  states,  relations  between  them  were  by 
no  means  harmonious. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  harmonv  was  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  each  state  managed  its  own  commercial 
affairs.  Many  states  sought  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  own  citizens,  entirely  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
other  states,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  their 
neighbors.  For  instance.  New  York  endeavored  to  protect 
her  farmers  against  the  competition  of  the  agriculturists  of 
New  Jersey ;  and  when  Massachusetts  proposed  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  protect  her  shipowners  and  merchants  against 
British  competition,  other  New  England  states  at  once  took 
measures  to  thwart  her  to  their  own  advantage.  By  the  end 
of  1786,  it  was  evident  that  unless  something  were  done 
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radically  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  civil  war 
would  inevitably  break  out. 

178.  Attempts  to  amend  the  Articles. — Before  all  the  Attempt  to 
states   had   ratified   the   Articles   of    Confederation,    their   ='"'''"''  ""= 
ineffectiveness  had  been  recognized,  and  an  attempt  had   i/go^Sv' 
been  made  to  amend  them.     The  first  proposition  (1781)    Fiske's  0;7,. 
was  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  general  government  by  laying  duties  on  imports  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.     In  the  course  of  a  year,    History 
twelve  states  assented  to  the  proposition;  but  Rhode  Island   ^     T' 
refused.     As  the  consent  of  all  the  states  was  necessary  to 

an  amendment  (p.  238),  the  proposition  failed  of  adoption. 
Two  years  later  (1783),  Congress  suggested  that  it  should 
be  given  power  to  levy  duties  on  imports,  partly  specific 
and  partly  ad  valorem,  the  duties  to  be  collected  by  state 
officials  appointed  by  Congress.  Again  twelve  states  as- 
sented to  the  proposed  change,  but  this  time  New  York 
declined  to  consent,  and  this  proposition  also  fell  through. 
In  fact,  all  attempts  to  amend  the  Articles  failed,  and  Con- 
gress was  not  able  to  pay  even  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government.  Interest  on  the  domestic  debt  was  left  unpaid, 
but  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  was  met  by  new  loans. 
The  country  was  rapidly  drifting  toward  anarchy  and  civil 
strife,  when  a  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  (May,  1787) 
to  propose  a  series  of  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Confederation.  The  meeting  of  this  convention  was 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  few  men,  notably  James  Madi- 
son and  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  they  were  greatly  aided 
by  disputes  which  had  arisen  over  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  states  bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

179.  Genesis  of  the  Federal  Convention. — Constitutional   Proposals 
conventions  are  now  part  of   the   ordinary  machinery  of    "^  ^  consti- 

^  ^  ^  tutional 

American  government;  before  1787  they  were  hardly  known,    convention. 
The  Massachusetts  constitution  of   1780  had  been  framed   Fiske's  CH// 
by  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  especially  elected 
for  that  purpose,  but  all  the  other  state  constitutions  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  had  been  the  work  of  legislative  bodies 
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(p.  19S),  although  some  of  them  had  borne  the  designation 
of  conventions.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been 
drafted  by  the  Continental  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  state 
legislatures  (p.  237).  Thomas  Faine,  in  Coniiiioii  Sense 
(p.  201),  had  suggested  that  "a  continental  conference  be 
held  ...  to  frame  a  continental  charter,"  and  in  a  later 
pamphlet,  entitled  Public  Good,  he  had  advocated  a  revision 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation:  and  Massachusetts,  in  1785, 
had  directed  her  delegates  in  Congress  to  propose  a  general 
revision  of  the  Articles.  Nothing  had  come  of  these  sug- 
gestions, and  the  Federal  Convention  was  due  to  entirely 
different  causes. 
Alexandria  The  southern  boundary  of  Maryland  was  the  southern  bank 

of  the  Potomac  River  (p.  72),  but  practically  all  the  com- 
merce of  that  river  had  its  origin  in  Virginia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "capes  of  the  Chesapeake"  were  both  in 
Virginia,  bat  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  shipping  which 
passed  in  or  out  of  the  bay  was  bound  to  Maryland,  espe- 
cially to  Baltimore,  the  most  thriving  commercial  town 
south  of  Philadelphia.  The  Maryland  regulations  for  the 
Potomac  did  not  please  the  Virginians,  nor  did  the  Mary- 
landers  at  all  relish  the  payments  which  ^'irginia  assessed 
on  all  vessels  passing  the  "capes."  It  happened  also  that 
the  tariff  policies  of  the  two  states  were  very  dissimilar. 
In  short,  there  were  constant  disputes  and  controversies 
about  these  matters.  Several  times  attempts  had  been  made 
to  adjust  these  differences,  but  without  success.  In  1785 
commissioners  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  met  at  Alex- 
andria and  adjourned  their  conferences  to  Washington's 
mansion  of  Mount  Vernon  near  by.  The  discussions  of 
the  commissioners,  among  whom  were  James  Madison 
and  George  Mason,  soon  extended  to  the  desirability 
of  similar  tariffs  and  commercial  regulations  for  all  the 
states  interested  in  the  navigation  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  connecting  waters.  In  their  report,  they  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission  every  second  year  to 
consider  these  topics.     The  Maryland  Assembly  at  once  fell 
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in  with  the  scheme,  and  invited  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
to  appoint  commissioners.      In  Virginia,  a  fierce  contest 
arose;    it  appeared  that  the   Virginia  commissioners  had 
exceeded  their  instructions,  which,  in  all  probability,  they 
had  never  seen,  owing  to  a  curious  combination  of  circum- 
stances;   the  matter  had  gone  so  far,   however,   that  Vir- 
ginia could  hardly  draw  back;  in  the  end,  she  proposed 
that  commissioners   from    all    the   states    should    meet   at 
Annapolis  and  consider  the  trade   and  commerce   of   the 
United  States  as  a  whole.     The  representatives  of  only  five   Annapolis 
states  appeared  at  the  opening  of  this  convention  (1786),    Convention, 
although  others  were  on  their  way.     Instead  of  waiting  for   schouier's 
them,  and  proceeding  with  the  business  for  which  the  meet-    United 
ing  had  been  summoned,   the  delegates  present  passed  a   "  ^ "'  ' 
resolution  providing  for  another  convention  to  amend  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787.      Six  states,    including   Virginia   and    Pennsylvania,    Calling  of 

the  Federal 
Convention 


ss 


appointed  delegates  to  this  new  convention  before  Congre 
could  bring  itself  to  approve  the  plan  and  recommend  its 
adoption  to  the  states.  On  the  same  day  that  this  vote  was 
passed,  although  ignorant  of  its  passage,  Massachusetts  ap- 
pointed her  delegates,  and.  Congress  having  spoken,  the 
other  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  fell  into  line. 

180.    The  Federal  Convention,  1787.  —  When   the   mem-    Delegates 
bers  of  the  convention  met  for  the  first  time  at  Philadel-   '°  *'"',''  '^°"- 

vention. 

phia  (May  25,  1787),  it  was  at  once  apparent  that,  with  few   piske's  Criti- 
exceptions,   the  strongest  men  in  the  United  States  were   cai  Period, 
there.     New  Hampshire  was  not  represented  at  the  begin-   l^'^^l^^^-^ 
ning  of  the  discussion,  Rhode  Island  was  not  represented    United 
at  all,  and  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  John  Adams,  Samuel    ■^'"''".  ■•  3)- 
Adams,  John  Jay,   Patrick  Henry,   and   Thomas  Jefferson 
were  not  present.     With   these   exceptions,   however,   the 
men  who  had  shown  the  greatest  ability  in  the  management 
of  affairs  or  in  knowledge  of  men  were  there.     The  oldest 
and  ablest  of  them  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union  (p.  138)  and  with  the 
formation  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  has  already  been 
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described;  he  was  to  recognize  the  crucial  moment  and 
to  suggest  a  compromise  which  made  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  a  possibility.  The  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  assemblage  was  George  Washington,  who  was  already 
"first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  He  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  convention;  his  name, 
.  .  therefore,  seldom  ap- 

^.^a^1:^^^<^  pears  in  Madison's 
Notes;  but  just  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  new  scheme,  he  made  an  impor- 
tant suggestion,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion. Washington  and 
Franlclin  made  few 
speeches,  but,  in  all 
probability,  they  exerted 
great  influence  in  smooth- 
ing away  differences,  and 
their  presence  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  other 
members.  Moreover, 

their  approval  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  final 
form  gave  to  the  plan  a 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
large  masses  of  the  people 
which  it  otherwise  would 
not  have  had.  In  addi- 
tion to  Washington,  the  Virginia  delegation  contained 
George  Mason,  James  Madison,  and  Edmund  Randolph, 
and  in  addition  to  Franklin,  Pennsylvania  was  repre- 
sented by  John  Dickinson,  who  had  reported  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  to  Congress,  James  Wilson,  Robert 
Morris,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  ;  to  the  last-named  the 
Constitution  mainly  owes  its  clear  and  simple  language. 
Connecticut  sent  her  veteran  statesman,  Roger  Sher- 
man, who  had  served  in  nearly  every  Congress,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,    and  William   S.  Johnson.      Massachusetts  was 
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represented  by  four  able  and  experienced  men:  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Caleb  Strong,  John  Gorham,  and  Rufus  King.  New 
York  sent  Alexander  Hamilton,  New  Jersey,  Governor 
Patterson,  and  South  Carolina  was  represented  by  the  two 
Pinckneys  and  John  Rutledge.  These  were  the  foremost 
men  in  that  remarkable  assemblage,  but  all  the  members 
were  men  of  mark,  of  experience,  and  of  ability. 

'The  convention  met  daily,  with  brief  adjournments  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  committees,  until  September  17, 
when  it  finally  adjourned.  Its  discussions  were  secret,  and 
it  was  not  until  long  afterwards,  when  Madison's  laborious 
Notes  were  printed,  that  the  perplexities  which  surrounded 
its  deliberations  were  known. 

181 .  Nature  of  the  Constitution.  —  The  best  way  to  reach 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  read  Madison's  Notes.  The  student  will  at  once 
notice  the  straightforward  character  of  ^  /-y^ 
the  debates  of  the  convention,  and  will  /^^/Z^ /W^^TTl^ 
be  impressed  with  the  patriotism  and  "^^^^^ — "^CI^ 
the  good  sense  of  its  members.  It  is  surprising  to  observe 
how  little  they  relied  upon  theoretical  considerations,  and 
how  much  they  confided  in  the  test  of  experience.  The  Con- 
stitution is,  in  reality,  a  most  skillful  adaptation  of  the  best 
features  of  the  existing  state  constitutions  to  the  needs  of 
a  federation.  A  few  things  in  it  were  necessarily  new,  for 
the  problem  to  be  settled  was  new.  An  historical  student 
familiar  with  colonial  history  and  with  the  constitutions  of 
the  Revolutionary  epoch  can  find  precedents  for  nearly  all 
its  more  important  features.  Instead  of  having  been 
"  struck  off  at  a  given  time  from  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  declared,  it  was  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  English  race  in  Britain  and  in  America. 
The  idea  of  a  written  constitution  was  not  new;  every 
colonial  government  had  been  regulated  in  conformity  with 
a  written  document, —  a  charter  or  a  commission  and  its 
accompanying  instructions.  The  origin  of  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  found  in  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Privy 
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Council  in  annulling  colonial  acts  which  were  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  and  usages  of  England,  to  a  charter, 
or  to  a  commission.  The  veto  power  exercised  by  the 
President  was  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
The  idea  of  the  Electoral  College  was  derived  from  the 
Maryland  constitution.  There  is  no  more  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that  the  Constitution  is  "a 
modified  version  of  the  British  Constitution,"  than  there  is 
in  the  saying  of  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  above.  The 
principal  new  points  were  the  attempt  to  form  a  detailed 
written  constitution  for  a  federation,  and  its  submission 
to  the  people  for  ratification. 

182.  The  Great  Compromises. — It  is  hardly  correct  to 
describe  the  convention  as  divided  into  parties;  it  is 
true,  however,  that  parties  were  formed  on  nearly  every 
important  question,  and  that  oftentimes  the  same  states 
would  group  themselves  together  on  several  propositions. 
The  first  division  came  about  at  the  very  beginning,  when 
Edmund  Randolph,  in  the  name  of  the  Virginia  delegation, 
introduced  a  plan  which  was  mainly  the  work  of  Madison 
and  had  received  the  sanction  of  Washington.  This  scheme, 
known  as  the  Virginia  plan,  provided  for  the  formation  of 
a  national  government  with  a  legislative  body,  or  Congress, 
of  two  houses,  in  both  of  which  representation  should  be 
based  on  population;  the  scheme  also  contemplated  that 
the  executive  and  judicial  officers  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Congress.  This  plan  would  have  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  larger  states,  and  it  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  delegates  from  the  smaller  states.  The 
latter,  however,  were  in  the  minority;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
Rhode  Island  was  never  represented  at  all,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire's representatives  did  not  arrive  until  July  23.  By 
this  time  the  convention  had  settled  many  of  the  main 
features  of  the  plan,  and  the  majority  of  New  York's  dele- 
gation had  retired  in  disgust  at  the  evident  intention 
of  the  convention  to  override  the  wishes  of  the  smaller 
states,  —  it  must  be  remembered  that  New  York  was  then 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  smaller  states.  The  representatives 
of  these  states  then  supported  a  scheme  brought  forward 
by  Patterson  of  New  Jersey,  and  known  as  the  New  Jersey 
plan.  This  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
government,  but  gave  Congress  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
to  raise  revenue,  and  to  coerce  the  states.  These  were  the 
most  important  schemes  presented  to  the  convention;  but 
Hamilton  read  a  plan  for  a  strong  centralized  government 
in  which  the  states  would  have  little  power;  he  knew  that 
such  a  plan  "  was  very  remote  from  the  ideas  of  the  people," 
and  offered  it  only  as  a  statement  of  his  own  views  on  the 
matter.  Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  also  pre- 
sented a  plan,  which  resembled  the  Virginia  scheme  in 
general  outline  but  was  much  more  detailed.  The  contest 
turned  on  the  Virginia  and  the  New  Jersey  plan,  and  the 
former  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  new  constitution. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  smaller  states  would  with- 
draw, but  finally,  through  the  efforts  of  Roger  Sherman  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  a  compromise  was  effected  which  gave 
the  states  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  and  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  next  question  was  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives in  the  lower  house.  Slavery  still  existed  in  the  South; 
should  slaves,  who  had  no  vote,  be  counted  in  estimating 
the  representation  of  that  section  in  Congress?  And  what 
should  be  done  as  to  direct  taxes, —  should  these  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  states  according  to  their  total  popula- 
tions, or  should  the  slaves  be  omitted  from  this  estimate? 
This  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  providing  that  both 
representation  and  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  among 
the  states  according  to  a  ratio  which  should  be  ascertained 
"by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons, "  namely, 
slaves.  This  provision  was  called  "the  federal  ratio,"  and, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  representation,  greatly  increased  the 
political  power  of  the  slave  owners. 
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The  third  great  compromise  also  turned  on  the  question 
of  slavery:  the  New  Englanders,  largely  interested  in 
commerce,  were  solicitous  that  Congress  should  be  given 
power  to  protect  American  shipping  interests  against  for- 
eign competition  by  means  of  discriminating  duties,  navi- 
gation acts,  or  other  similar  measures;  the  Southerners, 
fearful  lest  this  power  would  be  used  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade,  resisted.  The  South  Carolinians  were  especially 
sensitive  and  Rutledge  even  declared  that  the  question  of 
whether  "  the  Southern  States  shall  or  shall  not  be  parties 
to  the  union  "  depended  upon  the  mode  in  which  this  mat- 
ter was  arranged.  In  the  end,  Congress  was  given  power 
over  commerce,  but  was  forbidden  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade  before  iSoS,  though  it  might  levy  a  ta.\  of  ten  dollars 
on  each  slave  imported.  This  qualification  proved  to  be 
valueless,  as  no  tax  of  the  kind  was  ever  voted  by  Congress 
(p.  292).  These  compromises  were  on  vital  points;  but 
the  element  of  compromise  entered  into  the  settlement  of 
nearly  every  section  of  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  well 
now  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  that  great 
instrument. 

183.  A  Government  of  Checks  and  Balances. — The  only 
way  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is  to 
read  it  carefully  several  times  and  to  memorize  the  more 
important  sections  of  it.  An  analysis  of  the  document  is 
inadequate,  for  the  Constitution  is  itself  only  a  summary. 
In  this  section  and  in  those  which  follow,  a  few  only  of  the 
more  important  considerations  which  have  affected  its  life 
will  be  stated. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  reader  of  this  great 
fundamental  law  is  the  endeavor  of  its  framers  to  establish 
"a  government  of  checks  and  balances."  Three  great  de- 
partments are  provided :  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and 
the  executive.  Each  is  given  power  to  defend  itself  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  other  two,  and  each  acts  as  a 
check  on  the  others.  The  Constitution  framers  had  good 
reason   to    attempt   the    accomplishment   of    this    difficult 
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purpose :  in  the  old  colonial  days,  which  most  of  them 
remembered,  the  governors  of  the  royal  provinces  had  exer- 
cised all  three  functions,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  colonists;  and  the  legislative  body  of  Great  Britain  had 
held  the  supreme  power.  To  avoid  establishing  a  govern- 
ment which  could  develop  into  either  of  these  forms,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  sought  to  give  each  department 
its  due  share  of  power,  and  to  prevent  any  one  department 
from  making  itself  supreme.  For  instance,  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President;  but  he  also  exercises 
important  legislative  functions  in  his  veto,  and  judicial 
power  in  his  right  to  pardon.  The  legislative  power  is 
lodged  in  Congress,  but  the  Senate  acts  as  an  advisory 
council  to  the  President, —  without  its  consent  no  important 
appointment  can  be  made  and  no  treaty  ratified.  The 
judicial  power  is  intrusted  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  in- 
ferior courts;  but,  as  no  law  can  be  enforced  which  the 
Supreme  Court  declares  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  fact,  exercises  supreme  legislative  functions. 
Finally,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  means  of  its 
initiative  in  taxation,  exercises  a  most  effectual  control 
over  the  executive  department. 

184.  The  Legislative  Power. — The  legislative  power  is 
confined  to  certain  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Constitution, 
and  is  further  circumscribed  by  the  first  ten  amendments, 
especially  by  the  tenth,  which  declares  that  "the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people."  The  Supreme  Court  is  the 
authorized  interpreter  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  it  has 
construed  the  Constitution  in  the  broadest  possible  way; 
following  these  decisions.  Congress  has  exercised  powers, 
many  of  which  were  probably  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
framers  of  that  instrument  or  by  the  members  of  the  ratify- 
ing conventions,  whose  votes  gave  it  the  force  of  law. 
Acts  of  Congress  are  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  unless 
the   Supreme   Court   declares   them   unconstitutional,  and 
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hence  null  and  void.  In  the  exercise  of  this  extensive 
grant  of  power,  Congress  can  pass  no  ex  post  facto  laws,  but 
the  prohibition  to  enact  legislation  "  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  "  applies  only  to  the  states  and  does  not 
affect  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  states,  on  the  other  hand,  are  forbidden  (Art.  i, 
§  10)  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  states,  to  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  except  gold 
and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  grant  titles  of  nobil- 
ity, lay  imposts, —  except  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
inspection  laws,  maintain  an  army  or  navy  in  time  of  peace, 
or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded. 

185.  The  Supreme  Court.  —  In  place  of  long,  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  powers  granted,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  used  general  descriptive  phrases  and  then  gave 
Congress  (Art.  i,  §  8)  power  to  pass  laws  "  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
Among  other  things.  Congress  is  authorized  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
states,"  and  "to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  student  that  when  such  general  phrases  are  used  in 
the  organic  law,  the  body  which  has  the  final  decision  as 
to  their  meaning  possesses  the  most  important  and  weighty 
functions  in  the  state.  This  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
whose  members  are  protected  from  molestation,  as  they 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  receive  salaries 
"which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office."  The  Supreme  Court,  too,  unlike  other  federal 
courts  exists  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be 
abolished  by  act  of  Congress.  Its  judges,  therefore,  are 
independent  of  all  men  to  an  extent  not  known  elsewhere. 
The  court  has  no  initiative,  and  is  not  consulted  before 
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the  passage  of  a  law;  its  functions  are  confined  to  cases 
"arising  under  the  Constitution  ";  and  it  has  no  common- 
law  criminal  jurisdiction.  Following  the  precedent  set  by 
the  Rhode  Island  judges  in  the  case  of  Trevett  vs.  Weeden, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  always  regarded  the  Constitution 
in  the  light  of  a  fundamental  law,  to  be  interpreted  and  ex- 
pounded according  to  the  mode  sanctioned  by  the  law. 
Upon  these  decisions  the  development  of  the  country  has 
depended  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  Recurring  to  the  phrases  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  such  a  phrase  as  "  commerce  between  the  states, " 
"Congress  shall  have  power,"  and  "necessary  and  proper," 
the  whole  framework  of  government  depends.  Does  the 
third  of  these  limit  the  function  of  Congress  to  the  pas- 
sage of  such  laws  only  as  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution,  or 
does  the  phrase  "necessary  and  proper  "  mean  convenient? 
Does  the  clause  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  tax"  mean 
only  that  Congress  may  levy  a  tax,  or  does  it  mean  that 
Congress  may  legislate  on  any  subject  connected  with  taxa- 
tion, for  instance,  establish  a  national  bank  because  such 
an  establishment  conduces  to  the  easy  collection  of  taxes? 
Or,  to  take  another  case,  does  the  authority  "to  regulate 
commerce  "  mean  simply  that  Congress  can  secure  for  the 
commerce  of  one  state  free  entrance  into  another  state,  or 
does  it  mean  that  Congress  may  regulate  railway  fares  and 
determine  what  kind  of  couplings  for  freight  cars  shall  be 
used  by  railroads  which  run  through  more  than  one  state? 
The  Supreme  Court  has  generally  adopted  the  broadest 
views  on  questions  of  this  kind;  and  thus  has  arisen  the 
doctrine  of  "implied  powers,"  conferring  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  every  function  which  may  be 
convenient  for  the  exercise  of  any  power  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  conferred  on  the  general  government. 

186.    Political  Parties.  —  Around  this  question  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  there  was  waged  a  political  controversy 
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which  lasted  from  the  formation  of  the  government  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ci\il  War.  The  party  which  has  been  in 
the  minority  in  the  country,  as  a  whole,  has  been  strong  in 
separate  states,  and  usually  has  been  strong  in  a  group  of 
states  in  some  one  section.  For  example,  the  Republicans 
were  predominant  in  the  Southern  states  in  179S,  the  Fed- 
eralists, in  New  England  in  1S14,  and  the  Democrats,  in  the 
Southern  states  in  the  time  of  the  contest  over  the  extension 
of  slaxerv.  The  party  which  has  been  in  a  minority  for 
anv  length  of  tiine  has  usually  adopted  that  theory  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation  which  would  confer  on  one  state 
the  right  to  block  the  action  of  the  general  government. 
The  theory  on  which  this  interpretation  has  rested  was  that 
the  Constitution  was  a  "compact"  between  ''sovereign 
states."  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  states  from  invasion,  it 
was  essential  that  the  Constitution  should  be  strictly  con- 
strued to  preserve  to  the  states  every  power  not  expressly 
conferred  by  it  on  the  central  governrnent.  This  States' 
rights  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Republicans  in  1798  and 
1799  (P-  308),  by  the  New  England  Federalists  in  1814 
(p.  366),  by  Calhoun  and  the  South  Carolinians  at  the  tiiiie 
of  the  nullification  episode  (p.  415),  and  by  the  leaders  in 
the  secession  of  1860-61  (p.  499). 

The  party  which  has  controlled  the  national  government 
has  generally  maintained  the  opposite  doctrine  :  that  the 
Constitution  was  the  framework  of  a  national  government 
formed  by"  the  people"  of  the  whole  United  States  acting  in  its 
sovereign  capacity.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Constitution 
should  be  interpreted  to  give  the  central  government  whatever 
powers  were  convenient  as  aids  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  func- 
tions. In  this  way  originated  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers 
(p.  265).  This  theory  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
organic  law  was  held  by  Haniilton  and  his  party  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government  (p.  294),  by  Jefferson  when  in 
power  (p.  349),  by  Marshall  throughout  his  long  tenure  of 
the  chief  justiceship  (p.  372),  by  \\'ebster  in  his  reply  to 
Hayne  (p.  416),  and  by  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party. 
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The  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  was  indefinite  in 
many  respects,  bnt  this  indefiniteiiess  was  far  from  being  a 
disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  strength  ;  for  the  Constitution  has  been  susceptible  of  in- 
terpretation according  to  the  varying  wishes  of  the  people 
antl  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  This  has  contributed  to 
the  stability  of  tlie  government,  which  has  been  further  en- 
hanced by  the  slowness  with  which  new  ideas  and  interpre- 
tations can  be  acted  upon  and  by  the  natural  conservatism 
of  the  American  people. 

187.  Stability  of  the  Constitution. — It  is  true  that  the  Process  of 
framers  of  the  Constitution  provided  a  mode  by  which  the  in-  amendment. 
strument  might  be  amended  (Art.  v)  ;  but  the  method  which 
they  devised  for  this  purpose  has  pjroved  cumbersome  in 
practice.  More  than  seventeen  hundred  amendments  have 
been  proposed  in  an  official  manner,  but  only  fifteen  have 
become  part  of  the  organic  laws.  This  number  might  be 
reduced  still  further,  as  the  first  ten  amendments  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  were  adopted  at  one  time ; 
the  last  three,  also,  relate  to  one  subject,  and  were  the  out- 
come of  the  Civil  War.  If  the  first  ten  are  regarded  as  one, 
and  the  last  three  also  as  one,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  changed  only  four  times  by  process  of 
amendment.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  to  note  that  between 
1804  and  1865  not  a  single  amendment  was  adopted. 

Another    cause   which    has   greatly   contributed    to   bring   slowness 
about  this  stability,  is  the  slowness  with  which  a  political   of  change, 
party  can  gain  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  government,    common- 
At  the  outset,  the  Federalists,  who  had  secured  the  adoption   wealth  (abd 
of  the  Constitution,  obtained  possession  of  all  three  depart- 
ments;  the  great  revolution  which  occurred  in  1800  gave 
the  mastery  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch  to 
the  Republicans,  but  the  judiciary  remained  in  the  control 
of  the  Federalists  for  a  generation.     The  only  example  of 
a  sudden    change  in  the  policy    of  all  three    departments 
occurred  in   1861,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Southerners  any  longer 
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to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  (he  nation. 
This  slow  movement  of  the  pohtical  machinery  is  due  mainly 
to  the  difierent  terms  of  office  of  the  executive,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  last  hold  their  positions  for  life, 
and  as  fast  as  they  die  or  resign,  their  places  are  filled  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  body  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
se\-eral  states,  and  serve  for  six  years  —  one  third  retiring 
biennially.  The  President  holds  office  for  four  years  ;  he  is 
elected  indirectly  by  the  people,  but  in  choosing  him  the 
people  of  the  smaller  states  have  more  influence  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  than  have  the  voters  of  the  more 
populous  states  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  elec- 
toral college  no  state  has  fewer  than  tliree  votes.  More- 
over, when  no  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes,  the  choice  devolves  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  states.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  therefore,  be  the  choice  of  a  minority  of  the 
people,  and  this  has  happened  more  than  once,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  1824.  The  representatives  are  chosen  for  two 
years  by  the  voters  of  the  several  states,  and  their  number 
was  apportioned  among  the  several  states  according  to  "  the 
federal  ratio"  (p.  261)  until  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  the  Fourteenth  amendments  abolished  slavery,  but  each 
state,  regardless  of  its  population,  has  at  least  one  represen- 
tative. It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  statement  that  before 
the  Civil  War  the  peopl  ?  of  no  state  were  represented  in  any 
branch  of  the  general  government  according  to  population 
or  voting  strength.  And  even  now,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  they  are  so  represented  only  in  one 
portion  of  the  three  great  departments.  \  minority  of  the 
people,  therefore,  has  frequently  controlled  the  government 
and  directed  the  policy  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  it  has 
often  happened  that  the  President  and  Congress  have  repre- 
sented two  di\ergent  views  of  political  action.  Even  when 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  President  and  the  represen- 
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tatives  have  often  stood  for  one  party,  while  the  Senate  has 

been  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  and  has  been  able  to 

thwart  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  country. 

These  arrangements  have  made  legislation  difficult,  and  have 

prevented  sudden  changes  ;  but  they  have  contributed  most 

materially  to  the  stability  of  the  government. 

188.   The  President.  — "  The    President    of   the    United   Functions 

States,"  to  use  the  official  title  conferred  on  the  chief  maeis-    •'^'^  ^''^'^- 
,        ,       ^^         ,-,    ,.  .  .  .   .  idem. 

trate  by  the  Constitution,  occupies  a  unique  position  among  *Brvce's 

rulers  of  modern  times.    Representing  the  whole  people  and  Common- 

all  the  states  as  no  other  man  represents  them,  he  enters  upon  ^""^^"''  '^^ 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  after  taking  a  solemn   oath   "  to 


Vlll,  XXIV  ; 
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preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

224-240. 


States"  (Art.  ii).       In  peaceful  times,  he  acts  merely  as  the 


chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  being  hampered  by  the  neces- 
sity of  gaining  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  all  important 
appointments  and  to  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers. 
He  is  otherwise  untrammeled  ;  for  although  he  may  consult 
the  heads  of  the  great  departments,  he  need  not  heed  their 
advice.  In  the  interpretation  of  his  powers  as  chief  execu- 
tive and  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  he 
acts  upon  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Jackson  (p.  431),  but  Jackson's 
reply  defending  the  independence  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment was  conclusive.  The  Supreme  Court  has  also  inter- 
vened to  control  the  President  (p.  428),  but  it  has  no  power 
to  enforce  its  decisions  as  against  the  chief  executive.  The 
President  can  be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  convicted  by  the  Senate,  but  only  for  "  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and  only 
with   the   consent   of  two  thirds    of  the    senators  present 

(P-  567)- 

In  time  of  war,  especially  of  civil  war,  the  President's 
powers  have  no  assignable  limit ;  he  may  exercise  functions 
resembling  those  of  a  dictator.  For  instance,  Lincoln  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  (p.  542)  by  virtue  of  these 
"war  powers."     The  President  is  obliged  "to  defend  the 
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Constitution"  JThcl  to  secure  the  "  faitliful  execution  of  tlie 
laws."  To  attain  these  objects  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  use 
the  whole  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  He  acts  on 
his  own  initiative  without  consultation  with  any  one  —  un- 
less he  so  desires  —  and  he  concerns  himself  only  with  the 
violators  of  the  laws,  no  matter  who  they  may  be. 

189.  Ratification  of  the  Constitution,  1787,  1788.  —  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  Federal  Convention  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  whose  ratifica- 
tion, under  the  Articles,  would  require  the  consent  of  all  the 
thirteen  states.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  pro- 
ceeded in  an  entirely  different  spirit  :  the  first  resolution 
adopted  by  them  declared  that  "  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established."  In  submitting  the  result  of  their  labors  to 
Congress,  they  stated  :  "  In  all  our  deliberations  ...  we 
kept  steadily  in  view  that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest 
interest  of  every  true  American,  the  consolidation  of  our 
Union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety, 
perhaps  our  national  existence."  Furthermore,  they  pro- 
posed a  method  of  ratification  of  the  new  instrument  which 
was  in  itself  unconstitutional  —  according  to  the  Articles  — 
and  in  opposition  to  the  vote  of  Congress  under  which  they 
had  acted  :  they  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  new 
instrument  of  government  should  be  voted  on  by  conven- 
tions elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  that  the  consent  of  nine  states  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  "  be- 
tween the  states  so  ratifying  the  same."  Congress  carried 
out  the  wishes  of  the  convention  in  this  regard,  and  voted 
(September  28,  1787)  to  transmit  the  Constitution  "to  the 
several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people 
thereof"  It  is  important  to  note  this  process  in  detail, 
as  the  Constitution  begins  with  the  words  :  "  We  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  ...  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution." But  what  does  the  phrase  "  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  signify?     On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
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maintained  that  the  state  conventions  were  used  merely  as 
a  convenient  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  people  of  the  several  states,  each  sov- 
ereign in  itself,  ratified  the  Constitution.  If  this  latter  were 
the  correct  view,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  a  state 
which  had  acceded  to  the  Constitution  could  withdraw  from 
the  new  union  by  simply  holding  another  convention  and 
repealing  the  ratifying  ordinance.  As  an  historical  fact  — 
entirely  apart  from  legal  and  theoretical  considerations  — ■ 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  was  the  view  of  the  voters 
whose  consent  gave  the  Constitution  its  validity  :  the  voters 
of  each  state  regarded  themselves  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  new  union  or  not  as  they  saw  fit,  and  if  they  had 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  once  in  the  Union  withdrawal 
would  be  impossible,  it  is  probable  that  nine  states  would 
never  have  ratified  the  Constitution.  While  this  is  all  true 
concerning  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  those  who  gave 
force  to  the  organic  law,  it  is  also  true  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  history  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  a 
moment  of  time  when  any  state  was  "  a  sovereign  state." 
"  The  Union,"  as  Lincoln  said,  "  is  older  than  the  states  "  ; 
no  state  ever  existed  apart  from  the  Union ;  no  state  ever 
exercised  complete  sovereign  power. 

Another   point  to  which  attention  should   especially  be   Breach  of 
called  is  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  ratification  was  contrary  **'/  Articles 

■     ■  .        •  1        .      •    1  /-  ^^       r   J  .      '      of  Confed- 

to  the  existmg  constitution,  —  the  Articles  of  Conlederation,  eration. 
—  which  required  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
states  to  its  amendment.  Yet  now  (1789)  eleven  states,  or 
"  the  people  of  the  United  States  "  living  in  eleven  states, 
by  ratifying  the  Constitution  formed  a  new  union,  and  left 
the  two  hesitating  states  to  get  along  as  well  as  they  could. 
Bearing  all  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  to  a  study  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  ratifying  conventions  that  the  student  must 
turn  to  obtain  a  true  conception  of  the  intentions  of  the 
makers  of  the  organic  law.  "The  Constitution,"  said  Madi- 
son in  1796,  '-as  it  caiTje  from  the  convention  was  nothing 
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more  than  the  draft  of  a  phm  ;  nothing  but  a  dead  letter, 
until  life  and  validity  were  breathed  into  it  b\'  the  voice  of 
the  people  speaking  through  the  several  state  conventions 
which  accepted  and  ratified  it." 

Between  December,  i7S7,and  June,  17SS,  ten  states  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  ;  New  York  followed  in  July,  and  only 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  were  out  of  the  Union  at 
the  time  of  its  organization.  The  period  extending  from 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  convention  to  the  rati- 
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fication  of  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia,  the  ninth  and 
tenth  states  (June,  rySS),  was  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
momentous  in  the  history  of  America.  The  friends  of  the 
Constitution  termed  themselves  Federalists,  and  stigmatized 
their  opponents  as  Anti-Federalists ;  but  these  terms  hardly 
described  the  positions  of  the  contending  parties.  Patrick 
Henrv  was  probablv  the  ablest  opponent  of  ratification  ;  he 
declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  a  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  objected  to  the  proposed  Constitution  because  it 
■    would   establish  "  one  great,  consolidated,  national  gover"- 
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ment  of  all  the  people  of  the  states."     Other  honest,  high- 
minded,  and  patriotic  men  opposed  ratification  because  they 
desired  a  more  democratic  form  of  government  than  the  one 
under  consideration.     Another    most  weighty  objection  to 
the  scheme  lay  in  the  omission  of  any  clear  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.     The  question  at  issue,  however,  was 
the     acceptance     of 
the    proposed    Con- 
stitution, or  anarchy 
and    civil    strife.      It 
was  absolutely  neces- 
sary    to     ratify    the 
Constitution     as      it 
stood ;      but      those 
opposed  to   it  were, 
in  a   measure,    paci- 
fied by  the  suggestion 
of  amendments  which 
might    be    made    as 
soon  as  the  new  gov- 
ernment   should    be 
organized.        Massa- 
chusetts led  the  way 
in  the  formulation  of 
this      scheme,      and 
other  doubting  states 
followed  her  lead.  '"'^'^"^^  """^  ^'^ 

The  government  was  no  sooner  organized  than  Congress  Amendments 
put  such  of  these    suggestions  as  seemed  fitting   into  the   oftheCon- 

r  r  1  ,    •     ,  !  -^       1  1      Stitution. 

form  of  ten  amendments,  which  were  promptly  ratified  and 
declared  in  force,  November,  1791.  These  amendments 
provide  that  (Art.  ix)  "  the  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people,"  and  (Art.  x)  that 
"  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  ....  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people."     The  other  eight  amendments  provide  for 
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more  than  the  draft  of  a  plan  ;  nothing  but  a  dead  letter, 
until  life  and  vaUdity  were  breathed  into  it  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  speaking  through  the  several  state  conventions 
which  accepted  and  ratified  it." 

Between  December,  1787,  and  June,  1788,  ten  states  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  ;  New  York  followed  in  July,  and  only 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Carohna  were  out  of  the  Union  at 
the  time  of  its  organization.  The  period  extending  from 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  convention  to  the  rati- 
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fication  of  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia,  the  ninth  and 
tenth  states  (June,  178S),  was  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
moiTientous  in  the  history  of  America.  The  friends  of  the 
Constitution  termed  themselves  Federalists,  and  stigmatized 
their  opponents  as  Anti-Federalists ;  but  these  terms  hardly 
described  the  positions  of  the  contending  parties.  Patrick 
Henry  was  probably  the  ablest  opponent  of  ratification  ;  he 
declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  a  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  objected  to  the  proposed  Constitution  because  it 
■   would  establish  "  one  great,  consoUdated,  national  go\'er:v 
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ment  of  all  the  people  of  the  states."     Other  honest,  high- 
minded,  and  patriotic  men  opposed  ratification  because  they 
desired  a  more  democratic  form  of  government  than  the  one 
under  consideration.     Another    most  weighty  objection  to 
the  scheme  lay  in  the  omission  of  any  clear  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.     The  question  at  issue,  however,  was 
the     acceptance     of 
the    proposed    Con- 
stitution, or  anarchy 
and   civil   strife.      It 
was  absolutely  neces- 
sary    to     ratify    the 
Constitution     as      it 
stood ;      but      those 
opposed  to   it  were, 
in   a   measure,    paci- 
fied by  the  suggestion 
of  amendments  which 
might    be    made    as 
soon  as  the  new  gov- 
ernment   should    be 
organized.        Massa- 
chusetts led  the  way 
in  the  formulation  of 
this      scheme,      and 
other  doubting  states 
followed  her  lead.  ^'""^''^  "™^^  ^'='= 

The  government  was  no  sooner  organized  than  Congress  Amendments 
put  such  of  these  suggestions  as  seemed  fitting  into  the  of  "le  Con- 
form of  ten  amendments,  which  were  promptly  ratified  and 
declared  in  force,  November,  1791.  These  amendments 
provide  that  (Art.  ix)  "the  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people,"  and  (Art.  x)  that 
"  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  ....  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people."     The  other  eight  amendments  provide  for 
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the  separation  of  church  and  state,  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  petition,  guarantee  trial  by  jury,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, provide  the  safeguards  for  personal  liberty  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bills  of  Rights  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 

Had  these  amendments  been  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  it  was  laid  before  the  ratifying  conventions,  thev 
would  have  gone  far  to  abate  the  opposition  of  men  like 
Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams.  Their  importance  can 
hardly  be  overestim.Ued,  and  it  should  always  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Constitution,  as  originally  framed  by 
the  Federal  Convention,  was  practically  ne\-er  in  operation. 

Alexander  Hamilton  had  slight  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  Constitution  to  pro\'ide  a  stable  government  for  the 
country  ;  but  he  recognized  that  it  was  the  only  organic  law 
which  could  be  established  and  that  it  was  far  preferable 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He,  therefore,  used  all 
his  influence  and  his  great  talents  to  secure  its  adoption. 
As  one  means  of  instructing  public  opinion,  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  which  were  printed  in  the  newspapers 
under  an  assumed  name.  These,  with  a  few  others  from  the 
pens  of  John  Jay  and  James  Madison,  were  afterwards  gath- 
ered into  a  volume  entitled  the  Fxderalist  or  Federalist. 
This  treatise  is  to-day  the  best  commentary  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  have  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  its  provisions.  The  best  expo- 
sitions of  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  ratification  were  the 
Letters  of  a  Federalist  Farmer,  hx  Richard  Heiirv  Lee,  and 
the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Ratifying 
Convention. 

For  many  years,  it  was  customary  for  historical  writers 
to  ridicule  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  opponents 
of  ratification,  as  Patrick  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  George 
Mason,  Samuel  .-Vdams,  and  George  Clinton.  More  recendy, 
there  has  been  a  disposition  to  study  the  history  of  this 
memorable  epoch  in  a  fairer  spirit,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
patriotism  and  ability  of  these  leaders  of  i)ublic  opinion. 

The  Constitution  has  proved  deficient  in  a  few  respects: 
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for  instance,  it  contains  no  provision  to  enable  tlie  general 
government  to  acquire  new  territory.  Many  writers  have  de- 
plored the  concessions  which  were  made  to  the  slave  owners  ; 
but  the  great  difficulties  of  the  time  in  dealing  with  that 
grave  problem  should  be  remembered.  When  all  has  been 
said,  however,  the  Constitution  remains  the  most  marvellous 
written  political  instrument  that  has  ever  been  formulated. 
It  was  designed  by  men  familiar  with  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  provide  an  escape  from  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  of  that  time,  and  to  furnish  a  practicable 
form  of  government  for  four  millions  of  human  beings  in- 
habiting the  fringe  of  a  continent.  It  has  proved,  with  few 
exceptions,  sufficient  for  the  government  of  seventy  millions, 
living  in  forty-five  states,  covering  an  area  imperial  in  extent, 
and  under  circumstances  unthought  of  in  1787. 


SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

As  preparation  for  this  chapter  look  up  federal  government  under 
the  following  heads:  (l)  nature  of  federal  government,  (2)  political 
conditions  of  federal  government,  (3)  the  federal  leagues  of  Greece, 
(4)  the  Latin  league,  (5)  medifeval  leagues,  (6)  Switzerland  (Crane 
and  Moses,  Politics). 

§  166.    Nationalism  and  Particularism 

a.  Define  nationalism;  distinguish  it  from  the  principle  of  national- 
ity;   define  particularism. 

b.  Show  that  the  struggle  between  nationalism  and  particularism 
must  be  the  fundamental  struggle  of  a  federal  government,  and  that 
the  broad  outlines  of  United  States  history  confirm  your  theory. 

c.  JVIethods  of  representation  :  distinguish  between  local  represen- 
tation, national  representation,  representation  according  to  population; 
give  arguments  for  and  against  each  method. 

§§  167-169.   The  Articles  of  Confederation 

a.  Discussion  of  the  text :  Arts,  i,  ii,  iii.  Discuss  minutely  the 
phraseology  of  the  title  and  the  first  three  articles  as  to  the  bearing  of 
their  significant  words  and  provisions  upon  nationalism;  compare  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  with  the  Constitution. 
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Article  \ .  State  objections  to  one  national  legislative  house  and 
prove  their  validity;  to  animal  elections  to  such  a  legislative  body;  to 
payment  of  its  members  liy  the  states  indiviilually. 

Article  \III.  What  provision  fatal  to  federal  authority  does  this 
article  contain?      Prove  your  answer. 

/'.  Collect  the  matter  of  the  articles  under  the  following  heads  and 
compare  it  with  similar  matter  in  the  Constitution:  Form  of  govern- 
ment (territory,  hnance,  commerce,  foreign  relations,  peace  and  war, 
enforcement  o(  laws^.  Itivisi.m  of  power  between  federal  and  state 
authority.      Express  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  obligations. 

c.  Recite  the  clauses  ^^{  the  Constitution  which  remedy  the  defects 
ol  .Vrts.  ii  and  i\,  ofv,  of  vi,  of  viii,  of  xiii. 

§S  170-173.     The  Public  Domain 

(2.  Point  out  the  peculiar  hardships  of  Maryland's  position,  and  com- 
ment upon  her  conduct. 

b.  What  two  principles  enunciated  bv  Congress  in  17S0  became  the 
foundation  of  the  territorial  system  of  the  United  States? 

<:.  Compare  the  colonial  system  established  by  the  United  States 
with  that  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain. 

§§  174,   Social  Progress 

a.  What  causes  led  to  liberal  ideas  in  religion? 

b.  Describe  aird  give  arguments  in  favor  of  the  freehold  qualification 
for  suftrage.  Discuss  as  basis  for  suffrage  ;  property,  education,  man- 
hood, birth.  What  restrictions  upon  suffrage  exist  to-day  in  your 
state?  in  vour  citv  or  town? 


§§  lys-'yS-   Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs 

a.  Pick  out  the  clauses  in  the  Articles  which  prevented  Congress 
from  making  "  counteracting  regulations." 

h.  Place  in  note-book  as  headings  :  "  Secession,"  "  Theory  of  States' 
Rights,"  "National  Theory,"  and  enter  under  each  all  fitting  material. 

c.  Quote  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  "gave  the  United 
States  power  to  make  its  treaties  respected  at  home  and  to  hamper 
foreign  commerce  by  levying  discriminating  duties."  Why  should  we 
not  levy  discriminating  duties  to-day? 

d.  Look  up  Gresham's  Law  and  illustrate  it  by  matter  in  §  176. 
Can  a  legislative  body  fix  the  value  of  money?  Look  up  the  history  of 
the  French  assignats. 

e.  Draw  a  parallel  between  the  condition  of  the  United  States  in 
17S3-S6  and  in  1893-96  under  the  following  heads  :   uncertain  standard 
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of  value,  movement  of   the  currency   medium,  resulting   condition  of 
currency,  effects  upon  confidence,  decision  of  the  people. 

/  Enumerate  the  reasons  for  which  the  years  1786,  17S7,  are  called 
"  The  Critical  Period."     Which  was  the  most  important?     Why? 

§§  179,  180.   The  Federal  Conventkjn 

a.  Put  as  heading  in  note-book,  "  Influence  of  Commercial  Ques- 
tions in  shaping  the  History  of  the  United  States";  review  colonial 
history  and  enter  all  fitting  matter;  as  you  advance  make  new  entries. 

§§  181-189.    The  Constitution 

a.  Read  the  Constitution  sentence  by  sentence  and  try  to  find  in 
your  knowledge  of  colonial  history  and  of  colonial  documents  prece- 
dents for  each  provision. 

b.  Enter  in  note-book  as  three  separate  heads  the  Three  Compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution  and  trace  their  history  as  you  advance.  What 
amendments  affect  these  compromises,  and  how?  Had  the  first  com- 
promise any  good  points  except  making  federation  possible?  Do  \'ou 
think  that  compromise  makes  a  good  foundation  for  a  government? 

c.  What  is  meant  by  a  "government  of  checks  and  balances"? 
Point  out  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution;  note  especially 
how  far  participation  of  power  as  well  as  division  of  power  exists. 

d.  Review  the  historical  steps  which  prepared  the  American  people 
to  establish  a  limited  legislative  body  instead  of  an  absolute  one  like 
the  British  Parliament. 

e.  What  are  the  joint  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two  Houses? 
What  the  special  powers  of  each  House  ? 

f.  Point  out  in  what  respects  the  Supreme  Court  has  an  authority 
undreamed  of  in  the  ancient  world  and  unrivaled  in  the  modern  world. 
How  is  it  given  control  and  guarded  from  interference?  How  is  the 
authority  of  the  Court  maintained?  What  is  its  weak  point?  Explain 
in  what  respects  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States. 

g.  Put  in  note-book  as  heading,  "  Minority  Control  of  Government  "; 
enter  instances  with  explanations  as  you  proceed. 

h.  What  is  the  present  ratio  of  representation  to  population  ?  What 
states  at  present  have  a  smaller  population  than  is  expressed  in  the 
ratio?     What  effect  upon  our  development  has  their  representation? 

i.  In  how  many  respects  were  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Convention 
revolutionary? 

/  Who  ratified  the  Constitution,  each  state  singly  or  the  people 
acting  for  convenience  in  groups? 

k.  Draw  an  imaginary  picture  of  results  if  the  North  had  not  com- 
promised on  slavery.     Can  you  justify  the  action  of  the  North? 
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Historical  Geography 

a.  Represent  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  western  claims  and  the 
actual  cessions  to  the  United  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 

b.  Make  any  necessary  changes  in  the  map  of  your  state. 

c.  Explain  by  recitation  the  map  and  changes  you  have  made. 

General  Questions 

a.  Has  the  Constitution  established  a  federal  government  or  a 
national  government? 

b.  Distinguish  between  "  inherent,"  "  delegated,"  and  "  imphed  " 
powers  and  tell  when  each  kind  exists. 

c.  Point  out  in  the  Constitution  the  powers  "  delegated,"  "  prohib- 
ited," or  " reserved." 

d.  Which  country,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  has  the  more 
conservative  constitution?     Why? 

e.  Our  self-control  in  allowing  laws  made  by  representative  bodies 
to  be  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  much  admired:  how 
do  you  account  for  this  self-control? 

Topics  for  Investigation 
(See  directions  under  this  head  on  p.  56.) 

a.  Compare  Franklin's  Plan  with  the  Albany  Plan  and  with  the 
Constitution  (138,  237). 

b.  Compare  the  Articles  of  Confederation  with  the  other  plans  and 
with  the  Constitution  (238). 

c.  Make  a  topical  analysis  of  the  Articles;  do  the  same  with  the 
Constitution. 

d.  Make  a  topical  analysis  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787;  note  espe- 
cially points  of  resemblance  to  the  Constitution  (248.  last  referenceV 

e.  Make  a  topical  analysis  of  the  several  attempts  to  amend  the 
Articles  (255,  last  reference  of  first  groupV 

/    Compare  the  arguments  of  Madison  and  of  Henry  (274). 
g.    Show  how  far  the  Constitution  meets  the  requirements  of  Wash- 
ington's letter  to  the  governors  (231,  262). 


As  preparation  for  the  next  chapter  study  the  lives  of  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  under  the 
following  heads:  personal  appearance,  temperament,  mental  endow- 
ments, moral  nature,  social  position,  political  principles,  popular 
regard,  influence  in  shaping  United  States  history. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    FEDERALIST   SUPREMACY,   1789-1800 

Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  — Johnston's  Ameruan  Po/i/ns,  19-54;  Higgin- 
son's  Zn;yd-;- ///j/tfrv,  309-344;  YIslxVs  Formation  of  /he  Union,  141- 
175;    Walker's  Making  of  Ihe  iValion,  73-167. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Wilson's  Presidents :  Lodge's  Washington 
(S.  S.) ;  Sumner's  Hamilton  (M.  A.)  ;  Schouler's  Jefferson  (M.A.)  ; 
Pellew's/i;;/ (M.  A.);  *McMaster's  United  States  :  Schouler's  United 
States;  '*Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History;  *Hildreth's  United 
Stales;  *Taussig's  Tariff  History  ;  \^2^xnftA'%  History  for  Keady  Refer- 
ence.     Larger   biographies  of  the  leading  statesmen,  Guide,  §  25. 

Sources.  —  Cooper  and  Kenton,  American  Politics;  American  His- 
tory Leaflets;  Johnston's  American  Orations;  Old  South  Leaflets; 
Preston's  Documents ;  Stedman  and  Hutchinson,  IJbrary  of  Ameri- 
can Literature ;  MacDonaltl's  IJocuntents :  Benton's  Abridgment; 
Williams's  Statesman's  Manual.  Writings  of  the  leading  statesmen, 
Guide,   §§  32,  33. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  History, 
§§  56a,  56b  (General  Rearlings),  §§  157-166  (Topics  and  References). 

Illustrative  Material. — A.  L.  Lowell's  Fssays  on  Government; 
Upham's  Timothy  Pickering;  Austin's  Gerry:  Flanders's  r/«>/y«i- 
tices ;  Sullivan's  Familiar  Letters;  Maclay's  Journal;  J.  Adams's 
Diary;  Shaler's  Kentucky  (S.  S.) ;  Drake's  Making  of  the  IVest ; 
Roosevelt's  JVinning  of  the  West. 

Brackenridge's  l\Ladern  Chivalry;  Brown's  Arthur  Mervyn ; 
Cooke's  L^eathcr  Stocking  and  Silk;  Kennedy's  Swalloiv  Barn; 
Arlo  Bates's  Old  Salem  ;  "  A  Girl's  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago"  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  IVIay,  1887  ;  Goodrich's  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime; 
Gayarre's  Aubert  Dubayet. 

THE   FEDERALIST   SUPREMACY,  1789-1800 

190.  Washington  elected  President.  —  The  Federal  Con-  Diiatoriness 
vention  made  its  report  to  Congress  in  September,  1787,  and  of  Congress, 
the  ninth  state,  New  Hampshire,  voted  to  ratify  the  Con- 
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stitution  on  June  ;i,  17SS;  but  it  was  not  until  April  30, 
17S9,  that  George  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
lirst  President  ot'  the  United  States.  The  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  had  set  an  earlier  date,  March  4,  for  the 
inauguration  ;  but  the  men  of  that  day  were  habituated 
to  procrastination.  It  was  not  until  a  month  more  had 
passed  away  that  a  quorum  of  both  houses  of  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  was  in  attendance  to  count 
the  electoral  ballots,  and  ascertain  the  choice  of  the  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Election  of  Xo  one  had  the  shghtest  doubt  as  to  the  fittest  man  for 

the  presidency  ;  every  elector  voted  for  Washington.  That 
great  man  was  now  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  One  of  the 
states.  I,  79;  richest  men  in  America  and  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Vir- 
■bt.inHoo  b  CTinia  aristocracv,  he  represented  the  best  elements  in  Ameri- 
i_i6.  can  society  of  that  time  ;  for  the  framework  of  society  was 

still  aristocratic,  although  the  tendency  was  distinctly  toward 
democracy.  In  politics,  Washington  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  belonged  to  any  party  at  this  time.  He  had  entered 
most  heartily  into  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  think  deeply  on  theories 
of  government.  He  was  rather  a  man  of  action  and  an  ad- 
ministrator. The  necessity  of  the  hour  was  a  stronger  central 
government  ;  to  attain  that  paramount  object,  Washington  was 
anxious  to  use  every  proper  means  at  his  command  and  to 
employ  the  sendees  of  leading  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
belief. 
Adams  and  iQi-  ]o\m.  Adams   elected  Vice-President.  —  For   second 

place  there  was  no  such  unanimity  of  opinion  as  in  the  case 
of  \\'ashington.     The  foremost  candidate  was   John  Adams 
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States,  I,  of  Massachusetts.     He  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
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earlier  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  later  represented 
the  United  States  abroad,  especially  in  England.  Un- 
fortunately, he  had  written  a  book  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  suggested  that  "  the  rich,  the  well-born,  and  the 
able,"  should  be  set  apart  from  other  men  in  a  Senate. 
The  proposal  to  exalt  "  the  rich  "  and  "  the  able,"  did  not 
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arouse  much  opposition;  but  the  use  of  the  phrase  "the 
well-born  "  greatly  injiued  Adams's  popularity.  As  the  Con- 
stitution then  stood,  each  elector  voted  for  two  persons  with- 
out stating  which  of  them  he  wished  to  be  President.  The 
one  who  received  most  votes  should  be  President,  provided 
he  received  a  majority ;  the  person  receiving  the  next 
highest  number  should  be  "Vice-President.  Alexander 
Hamilton,    to   whom  .        y 

the  elevation  of "  the  7      ^/T^^  /y     /  ^^^^    t 

well-born  ■■  would  /^  ffl/rb  ^ OyOMd 
have  been  most  wel-    (/ 

come,  conceived  the  idea  that  Adams  might  receive  more 
votes  than  Washington,  and  intrigued  to  prevent  it.  The 
scheme  became  known  to  Adams,  and  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  unfortunate  estrangement,  which 
had  most  serious  consequences  for  the  party  of  which  Adams 
and  Hamilton  soon  became  the  chiefs. 

192.  Political  Tendencies,  1789.  —  There  were  no  political  Political 
parties  in  the  United  States  in  1789  ;  but  the  political  leaders  tendencies. 
and  the  voters  were  divided  in  precisely  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  during  the  contest  over  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  No  sooner  was  the  task  of  reor- 
ganization begun  than  these  divergent  views  manifested 
th'^mselves.  Two  men  were  soon  recognized  as  the  leaders 
of  these  opposing  camps,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  tendencies  which  became  the  bases  of 
the  two  political  parties  of  the  earlier  portion  of  our  history 
under  the  Constitution.  The  first  of  these  tendencies  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  to  give  him  greater  political  power,  more  com- 
forts in  life,  greater  intelligence,  and  in  general  to  elevate 
the  more  ignorant  and  ruder  portion  of  society.  The  second 
declared  itself  in  the  wish  to  subordinate  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  to  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  to  rely  for  sup- 
port on  "  the  well-born,"  the  intelligent,  and  the  richer 
portion  of  the  community.  With  the  former  of  these 
tendencies  was  identified  Thomas  Jefferson,  Washington's 
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Secretary  of  State ;   with   the  latter,  Alexander    Hamilton, 
Washington's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Thomas  [efferson,  the  author  of  the  Siniiinan'  I'icw  and 
the  Dcclaiation  <>/  JuJcpeiideiict  and  representati\-e  of  the 
United  States  in  France,  was  now  in  the  [irime  of  life. 
In  many  ways  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
America  has  produced.  An  aristocrat  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing, the  owner  of  slaves,  and  the  designer  of  and  dweller  in 
one  of  the  most  elegant  mansions  of  that  dav,  he  was  the 


Monticello.  Jefferson's  mansion 

leader  of  democracy,  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  the  persistent,  though  powerless,  advocate  of  slave 
emancipation.  When  President,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  shock- 
ing the  prejudices  of  ceremonious  ]iersons  :  \Vashington  had 
established  stately  ceremonials,  Jefferson  conducted  official 
gatherings  on  the  principle  of  "pell-mell" — each  guest 
doing  pretty  much  as  he  |ileased  ;  \Vashington  had  driven 
in  coach  and  four  to  and  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  Jeffer- 
son rode  on  horseback,  unattended,  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol  and  hitched  his  horse  with  his  own  hands  in 
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a  neighboring  shed.  More  curious  still,  Jefferson,  a  man 
of  visionary  ideas,  was  the  most  astute  political  leader  of 
his  day.  Shy,  averse  to  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
destitute  of  magnetism,  he  led  the  masses  and  achieved  the 
greatest  popularity  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of 
our  history.  In  person  Jefferson  was  tall,  six  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  with  sandy  hair  and  a  most  sunny  countenance. 
He  was  ungainly  in  figure  and  seemed  always  "  to  be  jump- 
ing out  of  his  clothes,"  and  he  sat  or  reclined  on  one  hip  in 
a  manner  which  impressed  at  least  one  keen  observer  who 
has  described  him. 

Unlike  Jefferson  in  every  respect,  Alexander  Hamilton  Alexander 
was  small  in  stature  and  always  well-dressed.  A  great  ad- 
ministrator and  capable  of  attracting  men  by  his  personal 
qualities,  he  led  his  party  to  a  most  crushing  defeat.  His 
success  in  organizing  the  machinery  of  the  government  en- 
titles him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  the  part  he 
played  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  gives 
him  a  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States.  He 
deserves  the  more  credit  for  this,  perhaps,  because  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  a  sufficient 
government  for  the  country.  In  1802  he  wrote  :  "Perhaps 
no  man  .  .  .  has  sacrificed  or  done  more  for  the  present 
Constitution  than  myself;  and,  contrary  to  all  my  anticipa- 
tions of  its  fate  ...  I  am  still  laboring  to  prop  the  frail 
and  worthless  fabric.  .  .  .  Every  day  proves  to  me  more 
and  more  this  American  world  was  not  made  for  me."  In 
these  sentences  may  be  found  the  reason  for  the  pohtical 
failure  of  Hamilton  and  his  friends.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  masses  for  self-improvement.  He 
had  no  confidence  in  their  ability  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  problems  of  government.  In  one  noted  phrase  he  em- 
phasized the  cause  of  his  failure  as  a  political  chief.  It  was 
at  a  dinner  when,  replying  to  some  remark  that  had  been 
made,  Hamilton  declared :  "  Sir,  your  people  is  a  great 
beast."  But  it  was  the  people  that  must  govern  under  the 
Constitution,  or  republican  government  was  a  failure.     Far 
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otherwise  was  Jefferson's  view  of  tlie  people.  In  a  letter 
written  in  17S7  he  said:  "I  am  persuaded  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found  the  best  army. 
They  may  be  led  astrav  for  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct 
themselves."  The  Federalist  party  endeavored  so  to  frame 
the  governmental  machinery  that  a  minority  of  the  people 
could  govern  the  majority  ;  the  attempt  ended  in  disaster. 
Washing-  193.    Washington's     Inauguration,     1789.  —  Washington 

ton's  inaugu-    "  i^^-jjg  adieu,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  Mount  Vernon,  to 

ration,  17S9. 

Sclioulei's        private  lite,  and  to  domestic  felicity  ;  and  with  a  mmd  op- 

Uniu-d  pressed  with  more  anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I  ha\'e 

o  '  '''   '  words  to  express,"  set  out  for  New  York  to  take  the  oath  of 

84-90;  _  '         ' 

Old  South  office  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  accla- 
Lcafiets,  V,  mations  which  greeted  him  on  his  journey  did  not  lessen  his 
Ser  No  10  sense  of  the  deep  responsibilities  which  surrounded  him. 
His  inaugural  was  especially  solemn  :  he  addressed  "  ier- 
vent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  wlio  rules  over 
the  universe  .  .  .  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  government  instituted  by  themselves,  .  .  .  and 
may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in  its  administration 
to  execute  with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge." 
Fears  of  Colonial    customs    and    traditions    derived   from    English 

precedents  were  still  the  rule.  Washington,  inclined  to  be 
stiff  and  formal,  instituted  a  rigid  ceremoniousness  in  offi- 
cial intercourse  which  savored  little  of  republicanism. 
During  the  recesses  of  Congress,  he  traveled  around  the 
country  in  an  almost  regal  fashion.  Everywhere  he  was 
enthusiastically  received :  at  one  place  he  was  greeted 
with  "  God  bless  your  reign  "  ;  at  another  he  was  hailed 
as  "  Columbia's  Savior."  At  Boston,  however,  John  Han- 
cock, governor  of  Massachusetts,  endeavored  to  uphold  the 
dogma  of  state  sovereignty  by  refusing  to  make  the  first  call ; 
but  usually  the  stiffest  Anti-Federalists  forgot  their  consti- 
tutional scruples  and  heartily  joined  to  do  honor  to  "  The 
President."  All  these  things,  however,  when  coupled  with 
Hamilton's  well-known  predilection  for  a  government  mod- 
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After  a  mask  made  fron:i  the  living  face,   1  785 
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eled  on  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  days  of  the  unreformed 
Pariiament,  convinced  many  men  that  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchical  form  was  the  aim  of  the  Federahsts.  Probably 
the  charge  was  not  true  in  any  case. 

194.  Organization  of  the  Government.  —  On  .'Vpril  8,  weeks 
before  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office,  Madison  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
led  to  the  first  debate  upon  protection,  and  ultimatelv  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  tariff  act.     This  law,  which  Wash- 


A  room  at  Mount  Vernon 


ington  signed  shortly  after  the  inauguration,  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  rates  were 
increaseii  in  i  790  and  again  in  1 792.  A  Tonnage  Act,  which 
was  passed  at  about  the  same  time,  provided  for  a  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels  and 
excluded  foreign  vessels  from  the  coastwise  trade.  It  was 
further  suggested   that  \essels  fl)ing  the  flags  of  nations  not 
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liaving  cummercial  treaties  with  tlie  United  States  should  be 
taxed  more  heavily  than  vessels  belonging  to  more  friendly 
countries.  This  bill  was  aimed  especially  at  the  foreign 
shipping  interest ;  but  the  influence  of  merchants  engaged 
in  commerce  with  Great  Britain  was  exerted  to  defeat  the 
proposal,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

Congress  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  organization  of  Executive 
the    new    government.     Five    executive    departments    were    rifpai'mt="is 
created  :   the  state  department,  which  at  first  had  to  do  with    schoulei's 
both  home  and  foreign  affairs;  the  treasury;  the  war  depart-    Uint'--d 
ment,  which  also  managed  the  trifling  naval  affairs  for  the 
next   few  years  ;   the   tlepartment  of  justice,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Attorney-General ;  and  the  post  office.     The 
heads  of  these  departments  were  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  they  were  removable  by 
him  without  action  by  the  Senate  (see  p.  269)  ;  it  had  beeti 
proposed  to  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  responsible  J 
to  Congress,  but  this  proposal  had  been  abandoned.     The 
first  four  of  these  departmental  heads  acted  as  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  ;   the  Postmaster-General  remaining  for  the 
present  outside  of  what  was  termed  the  cabinet.    In  thinking 
of  this  organization  and   using  the  words  "advisers"   and 
"  cabinet,"  the  student  should  always  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  the  President  is  not  obliged  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
follow   their  advice   or   even   to   ask  it.       Congress   further 
made  provision  for  the    appointment    of  collectors    of  the 
customs,  district  attorneys,  and  other  officials  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  government. 

Congress   also   provided    for    the    organization    of    the   Tiie 
Judiciary.     The  Supreme  Court  comprised  a  Chief  Justice    h'^'ciary 

•'  ■'  *■  organized. 

and  five  Associate  Justices,   and    thirteen   district  courts   schouiers 
were   established.     Between    the    district   courts   and  the    U'lit'^d 
Supreme  Court  were  the  circuit  courts,  three  in  number;      ** "'   ■  ^°^ 
they  were  held  by  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
judges    of    the   district   courts.      Provision    was   made    for 
the   appointment   of   the   necessary   officials,   as   marshals, 
who  held  office  for  four  years;  in  this  latter  enactment. 
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some  students  see  the  germ  of  the  spoils  system  which  was 

later  de\eloped  bv  the  extension  of  this  limited  tenure  of 

office  to  all  the  less  important  positions  in  the  executive 

branch  (p.  413). 

Hamilton's  195.    Hamilton's  Financial  Measures. — In  January,  1790, 

report  on         Hamilton,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  presented  to 
finances.  ■  ■ '  j  •  1  •    i 

Sciiouier's       Congress  an  elaborate  report  on  the  public  credit,  which 

f  «"'<■'''  should    be     carefully 

^^^HH^^^B^^^H^^^^^H    studied 
MacDonald's    ^^^^^^^HP^^'^IShB^^I^I    desire  to  comjirehend 

Hamilton's  clear  in- 
sight into  financial 
matters,  and  to  ap- 
preciate, at  their  full 
yalue,  the  great  ser- 
\ices  he  rendered  to 
his  adopted  country. 
It  appeared  that  the 
United  States,  as  the 
successor  of  the 
Confederation,  owed 
about  fifty-four  mil- 
lion dollars  in  prin- 
cipal and  accrued 
but    unpaid    interest. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  i^i  -n*  r 

Eleven  millions  of 
this  was  owed  abroad.  As  to  this  portion,  which  was  gen- 
erally termed  the  "foreign  debt,"  all  agreed  with  the 
secretary  that  it  should  be  paid  in  full  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  contracts.  As  to  the  larger  portion, 
which  was  owed  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ^ — the 
"domestic  debt,"  as  it  was  called, —  there  was  no  such 
unanimity  of  opinion.  There  had  been  hardly  any  market 
at  all  for  these  obligations;  holders  had  been  fortunate  to 
Hamilton's  Sell  their  holdings  at  one  fifth  of  the  face  yalue.  Hamilton 
plan.  projiosed  to  fund  this  part  of  the  debt  at  par;  but  to  this 

proposal  there  was  much  opposition.     It  was  argued  that 
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this  arrangement  would  be  unjust  to  the  original  holders  of 
these  certificates  who  had  received  them  in  payment  for  sup- 
plies furnished  to  the  Revolutionary  armies,  or  for  services 
rendered  to  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  need. 
Madison  suggested  that  the  present  holders  should  be  paid 
the  highest  market  price  for  their  obligations,  and  that  the 
difference  between  that  amount  and  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  should  be  paid 
to  the  original  hold- 
ers. Hamilton  in- 
sisted, however,  that 
to  secure  the  credit 
of  the  new  govern- 
ment it  was  essential 
that  the  full  face  value 
of  the  certificates 
should  be  paid  to 
those  who  possessed 
the  legal  title.  This 
was  sound  practical 
sense,  and  Hamil- 
ton's plan  was  adopt- 
ed. A  further  part  of 
the  secretary 's  scheme 
provided  that  the 
United  States  should 

assume  and  fund,  as  a  part  of  its  own  debt,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  debts  of  the  several  states.  On  this  question, 
however,  the  interests  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  were 
different,  as,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Northern  states 
were  burdened  with  much  larger  debts  than  were  the 
Southern  states.  The  measure  commended  itself  to  Ham- 
ilton and  to  those  who  thought  with  him,  because  its  con- 
summation would  interest  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
stability  of  the  new  government,  and  would  compel  the 
United  States  to  exercise  extensive  powers  of  taxation;  but 
this  centralization  of  power  was  disliked  by  those  who 
u 
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viewed  with  jealousy  tlie  subordination  of  the  states  to 
the  federal  government.  North  Carolina  ratified  the 
Constitution  in  November,  17S9,  her  representatives  took 
their  seats  in  Congress  in  time  to  vote  against  the  proj- 
ect, and  it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  (April, 
1790).  The  issue  now  became  bound  up  with  the  de- 
cision of  another  question, —  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
national  capital. 
Site  of  the  196.    The    National    Capital   and   Assumption. — Toward* 

federal  jj^g  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  three  hundred  Pennsyl- 

capitnl. 

Schouier's        vania  soldiers  had  surrounded  the  building  in  which  Con- 
Uintcd  gress  held  its  sessions,  and  demanded  the  immediate  redress 

^tato,   .  ^j-  |.[-jg|j.  CTrie\ances.     The  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania 

152-154.  ^  ■' 

was  appealed  to,  and  declined  to  interfere  to  protect  Con- 
gress from  annoyance.  It  was  largely  owing  to  this  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  inserted  a  provision  in  that 
instrument  which  gave  the  federal  government  complete 
control  over  a  district  ten  miles  square,  within  which  a 
national  capitol  and  other  buildings  might  be  erected. 
The  question  of  the  precise  location  of  this  small  district 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  these 
davs  of  rapid  transit.  In  1790,  however,  the  Potomac  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  from  Boston  as  San  Fran- 
cisco is  nowadays  and  Philadelphia  was  much  more  inac- 
cessible to  the  South  Carolinian  than  Denver  is  at  the 
present  time.  The  Southern  members  of  Congress  were 
anxious  to  ha\e  the  permanent  seat  of  government  on  the 
Potomac,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  were  equally  desirous 
that  Philadelphia  should  be  the  temporary  seat  of  govern- 
ment while  the  necessary  buildings  were  in  the  process  of 
construction  on  the  Potomac.  Many  Northern  members, 
who  had  slight  interest  in  this  matter,  were  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  success  of  the  project  of  assumption  of  the 
state  debts;  they  believed  that  the  Pennsylvanians,  who 
had  voted  against  the  latter  measure,  had  made  a  bargain 
of  some  kind  with  the  Southerners.  The  friends  of  assump- 
tion, therefore,  procured  the  insertion  of  Baltimore  instead 
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of  Philadelphia  as  the  site  of  the  temporary  capital,  and 
this  bill  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Jefferson  lent  his  aid  to  the  sue-    Hamilton's 
cessful  prosecution  of  a  scheme,  the  recollection  of  which    compromise, 
annoyed    him    ever    after:     he  yielded  to  a  suggestion  of    ir„]'t,.,i^^ 
Hamilton's   that   they  should  bring  about  a   compromise,    Stau-s,  i, 
and  induced  enough  Southern  members  to  vote  for  assump-    '54-is6- 
tion  to  carry  that  measure,  while  Hamilton,  on  his  part, 
procured    enough    Northern    votes    to    pass   the    Potomac- 
Philadelphia  bill.     The  Assumption  Act,  in  its  final  form, 
was  a  much  less  satisfactory  measure  than  Hamilton's  orig- 
inal plan.     The  latter  had  contemplated  the  assumption  of 
balances  of  the  debt  of  each  state  after  the  sum  chie  by  the 
states  to  the  United  States  had  been  ascertained;  the  law,  as 
passed,  provided,  however,  for  the  assumption  of  a  certain 
part  of  state  debts  mentioned   in   the  act;    in  some  cases 
it  turned  out  that  the  amount  thus  assumed  was  much  too 
large. 

197.    The  First  Slavery  Debates,  1789,  1790.  — The  years   Slavery 
between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  forma-    f'<^t)ates, 

l7S9-<)0, 

tion   of    the   government   under  the  Constitution  saw   the    .schouler's 
abolition   of    slavery  in   several   Northern   states  and   the    United 
formation  of  plans  for  gradual  emancipation  in  others  (p.    ''"''/'";   ' 
250);  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  Northerners  were 
opposed  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  although  it  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  varied  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  North.     Many  of  the  leaders  of 
Virginia  —  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Mason  —  shared 
in  this  opinion.     South  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  case  was 
widely  different.      The  South  Carolinians  had  threatened 
to  stay  out  of  the  Union  unless  their  demands  as  to  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  were  complied  with  (p.  262),  and  the 
North  Carolinians,  in  ceding  their  claims  to  western  lands 
to  the  United  States  (1790),  stipulated  that  Congress  should 
make  no  laws  affecting  slavery  in  the  territory  thus  ceded. 

The  first  slavery  debate  in  Congress  arose  on  the  motion   ,,,™[|°p',/,°j 
of  a  representative  from  Virginia  that  the  constitutional  tax   slaves,  17S9. 
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of  ten  dollars  per  head  should  be  levied  on  all  slaves 
imported  into  the  country.  The  representatives  of  the 
states  farther  south  defended  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and 
accused  the  Virginians  of  selfishness  in  advocating  the  pro- 
posed ta\,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise  the  price 
of  Virginia  slaves,  as  they  would  be  in  demand  in  the  So\ith 
and  would  be  purchased  of  the  ^'irginians  by  the  Carolinian 
and  Georgian  planters.  The  proposal  was  dropped  at  that 
time  in  consideration  of  vSouthern  \'otes  for  the  protective 
tariff,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  tax.  was  ever  levied  on 
slaves  imported. 
Antisiavery  The  next  year  the  question  again  came  before  Congress, 

petitions,  jj^jg  time  in  a  form  much  more  objectionable  to  the  slave 

1790.  ' 

owners.      In   February,    1790,    memorials  were    presented 

from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
from  the  Abolition  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  presi- 
dent was  Benjamin  Franklin.  These  petitioners  prayed 
Congress  to  use  its  constitutional  powers  to  "promote 
mercy  and  justice"  toward  the  negro,  and  to  "  remo\e 
e^-erv  obstruction  to  public  righteousness,"  especially  in 
respect  to  slaverv.  The  Southerners  assailed  the  memorial- 
ists with  tremendous  fervor;  they  scented  danger  from  afar, 
and  the  matter  came  up  when  their  passions  were  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  debates  on  assumption  and  on  the  site  of 
the  new  capital.  The  most  virulent  of  the  Southern  spokes- 
men was  William  Jackson  of  Georgia,  an  immigrant  from 
England,  whose  vehemence  in  harangue  has  probably  never 
been  exceeded  in  American  deliberative  assemblies.     The 

MacDonaid's  House  referred  the  memorials  to  a  committee,  and  upon 
their  report  another  debate  occurred.  Ultimately  a  few 
very  mild  statements  were  entered  on  the  journal  of  the 
House ;  among  them  was  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
the  states.     The  subject  was  then  dropped. 

First  Three  years  later  (1793)  the   slaveholders  secured   the 

ugiiive  passage  of  an  act  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 

Sluve  act,  i  &  ;  i 

1793.  tution  (Art.  iv)  that  persons  "held  to  service  or  labor  in 
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one  state  .  .  .  escaping  into  another  .  .  .  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due."  Fugitive  slaves  had  already  been  restored 
to  their  masters;  but  this  act  aroused  the  resentment  of 
many  persons  in  the  North,  and  the  first  case  which  arose 
under  it  showed  how  difficult  it  was  to  carry  out  national 
laws  when  they  were  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  state.  In  this  instance,  Massachusetts,  where  the 
fugitives  were  found,  did  not  nullify  an  act  of  Congress  in 
solemn  conclave;  bat  it  proved  to  be  practically  impossible 
to  execute  an  incontestably  constitutional  law  within  her 
borders. 

In  1792  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave    Mason  and 

state;  Vermont  had  been  admitted  as  a  free  state  the  year    U''^""  i'"'- 
'  -'  m  the  WfSt. 

before.  The  northern  boundary  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  Mississippi,  was  the  Ohio 
River,  which  in  this  way  served  as  a  boundary  between  the 
free  states  and  territories  of  the  North  and  the  slaveholding 
states  and  territories  of  the  South.  The  Ohio  forms  prac- 
tically a  continuation  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  indeed, 
the  latter  term  was  frequently  used  to  designate  simply  the 
line  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states. 

198.    The  Excise  and  the  Bank,  1791. — The  third  and   The  i:^cise 
last  session  of  the  First  Congress  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
Two  measures  then  passed  were  of  paramount  interest ;  a   sci 
bill  for  raising  revenue  from  an  internal   revenue  tax  or 
excise,  and  a  bill  establishing  a  national  bank.     It  will  be 
remembered   that  Hamilton  had  valued  the   plan  for  the 
assumption  of  state  debts  because  it  would  necessitate  the 
extension  of  the  government's  taxing  power  to  other  sources 
of   revenue   than  taxes   on  goods   imported   from   foreign 
countries,  and  thus  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
government  the  great   sources  of    public    income.     When 
the  assumption  scheme  was  passed,   he  proposed  that  an 
excise  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  should  be  levied 
on  all  whiskey  manufactured  in  the  United  States.     This 
rate  was  very  low,  and  the  tax  would  not  bring  in  much 
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revenue;  but  its  enforcement  would  accustom  the  western 

frontiersmen  to  federal  taxation  and  to   the  presence  of 

federal  officials,  and  it  would  make  the   levying  of  heavier 

taxes  in  the  future  much  easier.     'I'he  bill  was  stubbornly 

fought  in  the  House;   it  was  passed  against  the   pnitests  of 

several  state  legislatures,   and  it  produced  a  rebellion, — 

the  Whiskev  Insurrection  of   1794.      Hamilton's  principal 

object  was  accomplished,  however;   the  federal  go\ernnient 

had  exerted  its  powers  to  levy  internal  taxes  and  had  shown 

its  strength  in  suppressing  rebellion. 

First  Bank  of       Hamilton  had  long  favored  the  establishment  of  a  na- 

the  United       tional  bank.     Indeed,  durinaf  the  Revolutionarv  War,  he  had 
St.ites.  .  „    ,         ,,       ■  ■  ,  :       .       . 

written  to  Robert  Morris  proposing  such  an  institution  on 

the  ground  that  it  would  enlist  in  that  movement  the  influ- 
ence and  interest  of  men  of  means  and  position.  He  now 
laici  before  Congress  the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  resem- 
Constitution-  bling  in  many  ways  the  Bank  of  England.  An  establish- 
alityoftlie  nient  of  this  description  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
Schouier's  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds.  He 
United  therefore  maintained  that  it  would  be  constitutional  under 

■^'''"''''''  '•  the  clause  which  authorized  Congress  "  to  make  all  laws 

170-177; 

MacDonald's  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carr)-ing  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,"  among  which  was  the  power 

"  to  lav  and  collect  taxes 
...  to  pay  the  debts " 
of    the    federal  govern- 
ment.   This  view  of  the 
force  of  the  words  "necessary  and  proper  "  was  contested 
in  Congress,  especially  by  Madison.     When  the  bill  came 
before  ^\'ashington  for  his  appro\al,  he  asked  the  written 
opinions  of  his  advisers.     Jefferson  argued  that  the  power 
to  charter  a  bank  was  nowhere  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that,  according  to  the  Tenth  Amendment 
(p.  263),  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  national  govern- 
ment were  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people.     This 
opinion  and  that  of  Hamilton  are  well  worth  reading,  as 
they  give  an  admirable  idea  of  the  two  modes  of  interpreting 
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the  Constitution.  After  some  hesitation,  Washington  ap- 
proved the  bill,  and  twenty-five  years  afterward  Madison, 
as  President,  signed  a  similar  bill.  The  capital  of  the  new 
bank  thus  brought, into  existence  was  ten  millions,  and  was 
all  subscribed  for  within  two  hours.  Two  parties  had  been 
formed  in  the  cabinet,  however,  and  from  this  time  on, 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  to  use  the  words  of  the  former, 
were  "pitted  against  each  other  every  day  in  the  cabinet, 
like  two  fighting  cocks."  Jefferson  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  elements  of  opposition,  and  with  marvelous 
skill  welded  them  into  a  powerful  party. 

199.    Rise  of  the  Republican    Party. — Jefferson    main-   Jefferson 
tained  that  Hamilton  had  under  his  orders  in  Congress  "a 
corrupt  squadron  "  of  members,  who  were  willing  to  do  his 
bidding  and  were  well  paid  for  their  complacency.     There    Schouler's 
were  also  dark  stories  in  circulation  of  swift  sailing  vessels    ,./"/", 

^  .S/aft-s,  I, 

dispatched  by  Hamilton's  friends  to  Southern  ports,  bear-  217-233, 
ing  agents  who  bought  up  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  =^34-237- 
a  low  rate,  before  the  news  of  the  funding  of  the  debt  could 
reach  those  far-off  regions.  Whether  these  stories  were 
true  or  false,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  shrewd  men 
of  business  in  the  North,  who  were  mostly  of  Hamilton's 
party,  made  large  profits  out  of  the  funding  operations, 
at  the  expense,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  Southern 
people. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  new  government  were  very  Distrust  of 
successful,  and  their  success  alarmed  and  irritated  many 
persons  besides  Jefferson.  They  all  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  central  government  and  to  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  power  of  the  state  governments. 
'I'he  latter  organizations  were  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  who  understood  little  of  the  problems  of  finance, 
which  had  been  so  admirably  solved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  They  felt  a  distrust  toward  the  growing  power 
of  the  federal  government,  and  were  disposed  to  insist  on 
an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  should  be  favor- 
able to  the  continued  authority  of  the  states. 


ernment. 
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Jefferson,  personally,  was  not  averse  to  the  existence  of 
a  strong  national  government;  as  President,  he  certainly 
ne\er  hesitated  to  use  \vhate\er  powers  the  Constitution 
could  be  construed  to  give  him,  and  somp  powers,  indeed, 
which  no  construction  could  read  into  that  document 
(P-  337):  but  he  objected  strenuously  to  the  exercise  of 
those  functions  by  Hamilton  and  his  allies.  With  his  love 
of  individual  liberty,  he  saw  the  government  every  day 
trenching  more  and  more  on  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  determination  to  build  up  a  strong  gov- 
ernment resembling  a  monarchy,  if  not  a  monarchy  itself. 
He  lost  no  opport\mity  to  bring  the  charge  of  monarchical 
tendencies  home  to  his  opponents;  for  himself,  he  stood 
for  republican  principles,  and  the  party  which  gathered 
about  him  gradually  assumed  the  name  of  Republican. 
Hamilton  and  his  followers  continued  to  bear  the  desig- 
nation—  so  ill  befitting  them  —  of  Federalists, —  a  name 
which  had  proved  powerful  in  the  struggle  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

The  party  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  power  to  be  exer- 

prcss.  cised  by  the  newspaper  press.     Through  his  influence  was 

established  the  National  Gazette,  edited  by  Philip  Freneau, 
a  literary  man  of  ability,  who  occupied  the  position  of 
clerk  in  Jefferson's  department.  A  furious  onslaught  was 
at  once  begun  on  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists,  in  which 
even  Washington  was  not  spared.  Their  defense  was  feebly 
essayed  bv  the  Gazette  of  tlie  United  States. 

Influence  of  200.  The  Neutrality  Proclamation,  1793.  —  On  the  first 
day  of  February,  1793,  the  French  Republic  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,   and  began  a  conflict  fraught  with 

Schouier's       danger  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 

United  Europe.     Indeed,  from  this  time  until   182^,   the  history 

states  [,  '  '  ' 

262-279.  of  the  United  States  was  largely  influenced  by  the  course 

of  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at  times  it 

may  even  be  said  to  have  been  dominated  by  European 

political  complications.     Jefferson  had  been  United  States 

minister  at  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution; 


the  French 
Revolution 
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he  had  left  France  almost  immediately  afterward,  and  had 
therefore  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution only  in  its  earlier  and  better  period.  He  sympa- 
thized with  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  revolutionary 
leaders  to  exalt  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against 
the  control  of  government;  that  was  precisely  what  he  was 
laboring  to  bring  about  in  America.  Hamilton,  on  the 
other  hand,  distrusted  the  people,  hated  democracy,  and 
had  no  sympathy  for  France.  The  cabinet  was  there- 
fore divided  on  this  question  as  well  as  on  others,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  This  was  the  more  unfor- 
tunate as  the  position  of  the  government  was  full  of  peril. 
The  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France  (p.  211)  provided  that 
each  party  should  guarantee  to  the  other  its  territorial 
possessions  in  America.  According  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  therefore,  the  United  States  was  bound  to  defend 
the  French  West  India  Islands  against  British  attacks. 
Washington  laid  the  case  before  his  advisers  and  asked 
whether  the  treaty  was  still  in  force,  in  view  of  the  over- 
throw and  execution  of  the  French  monarch  with  whom  it 
had  been  made.  Jefferson  replied  that  it  was  still  in  force. 
According  to  the  political  theories  contained  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  American 
political  system,  the  government  of  a  country  is  merely  the 
instrument  by  which  the  sovereign  power,  the  people,  car- 
ries on  its  affairs.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  could  have  given  any  other  answer.  To  Ham- 
ilton, however,  to  whom  governments  were  everything 
and  the  people  nothing,  the  case  seemed  to  be  equally 
clear  on  the  other  side.  Political  expediency,  nay,  the 
existence  of  the  United  States,  demanded  that  she  should 
not  take  sides  in  the  stupendous  conflict  now  approaching.  The 
Recognizing  this,  Washington  decided  to  issue  a  procla-  ^'^"•'■aiitv 
mation  of  neutrality  defining  the  position  of  the  United  ,ior,  j^^^ 
States,  and  warning  all  American  citizens  against  commit-  MacDonaid's 
ting  hostile  acts  in  favor  of  either  side  ("April  22,  1793).  ^^'"iT""' 
This  proclamation  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  the 
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history  of  the  country,  ;is  it  was  then  first  definitely  laid 
down  as  a  policy  that  the  United  States  was  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  wars  and  politics  of  Europe.  It  proved  to  be 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice,  and  the  difficulty  was 
not  in  any  way  lessened  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  agent 
in  the  United  States,  the  "Citizen  Genet." 
Genet  in  Genet  landed  at  Charleston  on  April  8  and  at  once  began 

to  fit  out  warlike  expeditions,  as  if  the  United  States  were 
French  soil:  he  armed  privateers,  commissioned  them, 
and  directed  their  masters  to  send  prizes  into  United  States 
ports  for  condemnation.  He  then  set  out  for  Philadelphia, 
and  his  journey  resembled  a  triumphal  progress.  Clubs 
were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris, 
and  extreme  democratic  ideas  were  sedulously  cultivated. 
Fortunately,  however.  Genet  was  a  very  indiscreet  man, 
and  soon  involved  himself  in  actions  which  justified  the 
government  in  asking  for  his  recall.  This  request  was  at 
once  granted;  for  the  party  that  had  sent  him  to  America 
was  no  longer  in  power  in  France,  but  had  been  replaced 
by  a  much  more  radical  element.  Curiously  enough,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Genet  or  Adet,  his  successor,  called 
upon  the  government  to  fulfill  their  treatv  obligations,  — a 
demand  which  would  ha\e  been  very  awkward  to  meet. 

The  Federalists  at  once  endeavored  to  stigmatize  their 
opponents  as  democrats.  On  their  side,  the  Republicans 
charged  the  Federalists  with  leanings  toward  England, 
and  branded  them  as  the  British  party.  There  was  some 
truth  in  this  latter  contention,  as  the  Federalist  party 
was  strong  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the  North,  whose 
trade  was  mainly  with  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
their  fierce  and  growing  dissensions,  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton both  implored  Washington  to  serve  another  term;  he 
was  unanimously  re-elected,  and  John  Adams  again  became 
Vice-President  (1792). 
Controversy  201.  Relations  with  Great  Britain,  1783-94.  — -The  treaty 
with  Great       ^jr   pg.^^g  gf   j-g,   )^.^^  secured  the   independence  of  the 

Britain,  '  '     '  '  .  , 

I7S3-93-  United  States  and  had  given  it  adequate  boundaries;  out 
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it  had  left  unsettled  many  weighty  questions,  and  some  of 
its  more  important  provisions  had  not  been  faithfully  ob- 
served. For  instance,  legal  obstacles  had  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  collection  of  debts  incurred  before  the  Revo- 
lution (p.  252),  and  Great  Britain  had  refused  to  surrender 
many  posts  in  the  northwest,  whose  retention  was  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  settlers  in  that  region.  The  British  had 
also  taken  away  large  numbers  of  slaves  in  contravention  of 
the  treaty,  according  to  the  American  interpretation  of  it 
(p.  251).  The  controversy  had  reached  a  dangerous  point, 
where  slight  additional  irritation  on  either  side  might  easily 
lead  to  war;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  was 
now  in  a  position  to  enforce  its  treaty  obligations. 

Meantime,   the  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain   France, 
had  £;iven  rise  to  another  cause  of  grievance.     In  Mav,    'j''';^*' Bi  itam, 

°  °  ^  '     and  the 

1793,  the  French  ordered  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  Neutrals, 
neutral  vessels  carrying  provisions  to  British  ports,  on  the  i793- 
ground  that  provisions  were  contraband  of  war,  or  goods 
which  could  not  be  sujjplied  to  a  belligerent  except  at  the 
risk  of  seizure  by  the  other  belligerent.  The  British  gov- 
ernment soon  adopted  a  similar  policy.  In  those  days 
there  also  existed  an  agreement  between  the  leading  Euro- 
pean powers  to  the  effect  that  a  neutral  could  not  enjoy  in 
time  of  war  a  trade  which  was  prohibited  to  it  in  time  of 
peace.  This  was  called  the  Rule  of  War  of  1756,  or,  more 
briefly,  the  Rule  of  1756.  The  Annericans  were  not  allowed 
to  trade  with  the  French  West  Indies  in  time  of  peace,  but 
as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  those  ports  were  opened  to 
them.  In  November,  1793,  the  British  put  this  rule  in 
force  against  American  shipping.  As  the  Americans  were 
not  permitted  to  trade  with  the  British  AVest  Indies,  this 
action  practically  closed  the  commerce  of  that  region  to 
them.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  another  and  even 
more  irritating  contention  arose  over  the  right  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  stop  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  remove 
froin  them  British  seamen  for  service  in  British  men-of- 
war;  the  more  serious  phase  of  this  impressment  contro- 
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versy  will  be  considered  later  on  (p.  345).  Affairs  had 
reached  a  point  where  war  seemed  ine\itable.  In  March, 
1794,  Congress  laid  an  embargo  for  thirty  days  on  shipping 
in  American  ports,  which  was  afterwards  extended  for  an- 
other thirty  days.  A  bill  was  also  bronght  in  providing  for 
non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  A 
word  from  Washington,  and  the  nation  would  have  cheer- 
fully plunged  into  war. 

202.    Jay's  Treaty,  1794. — Washington   determined  to 

make  one  more  effort  to 
settle  these  questions 
peaceably;  he  appointed 
John  Jay,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States, 
minister  to  threat  Britain 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 
Probably  a  better  choice 
could  not  have  been 
made.  Jay  had  had 
much  experience  in  dip- 
lomatic affairs,  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  in- 
,  ,     ,  tegritv,    and   one  of    the 

John  Jay  ^       -  ' 

least  self-interested  men 
in  public  life.  After  a  long  and  arduous  negotiation, 
he  signed  a  treaty  (1794)  whose  publication  at  once 
aroused  fierce  animosity  in  the  United  States.  By  this 
instrument  the  British  government  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
posts  on  June  i,  1796;  joint  commissions  were  to  be 
appointed  to  settle  the  question  of  debts,  the  indemnity 
for  the  negroes  who  were  taken  away,  and  to  determine 
boundary  disputes  on  the  northeastern  frontier;  but  on  the 
questions  of  neutral  trade  and  impressment  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  not  yield.  The  most  objectionable  provi- 
sion of  the  treaty  was  the  twelfth  article.  This  opened  the 
ports  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  American  vessels,  pro- 
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vided  that  they  were  under  seventy  tons,  and  on  the  further 
condition  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty  (twelve 
years)  the  United  States  would  not  export  molasses,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

203.  Ratification  of  Jay's  Treaty,  1795.  — The  announce- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  the  signal  for  an  out- 
burst of  indignation.  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy,  the  British 
flag  was  dragged  in 
the  dirt,  the  British 
minister  was  in- 
sulted, and  Wash- 
ington was  abused 
in  language  that 
he  declared  "could 
scarcely  be  applied 
to  a  Nero,  to  a  no- 
torious defaulter,  or 
even  to  a  common 
pickpocket."  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the 
Senate  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  its 
consent  to  the  treaty 
without  the  twelfth 
article.  In  the  House 
of      Representatives 

there  was  also  a  fierce  contest,  for  money  was  needed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  After  a  long  debate,  the 
House  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  for  the 
papers  relating  to  the  negotiation.  This  demand  Washington 
refused,  o'n  the  ground  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  not  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  Finally,  the 
House  gave  way,  largely  in  consequence  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  Northern  members  by  their  constituents  in  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  North ;  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight 
to  forty-one  the  necessary  appropriation  bills  were  passed. 


Mrs.  John  Jay 
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The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Jay's  treaty  is  that  it  postponed 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  for  many  years.  The 
immediate  consequence  was  to  increase  the  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Federalists.  E\en  in  ^'irginia  Wash- 
ington lost  much  of  his  former  popularity;  the  legislature 
of  that  state  refused  to  pass  a  vote  of  undiminished  ctinfi- 
dence  in  its  most  distinguished  son. 
Coniioversy         204.    Relations  with  Spain  and  France,  1794-97. — -^"^" 

\uti,p.un,      cording  to  the  treaties  of  1765  and  17S;,  the  United  States 
1783-95.  _       ^  '    '-'  I    j> 

W'insor's  enjoyed  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 

.-fmc-'/i,!.  (p_  2  2g)  and  had  a  strong  claim  to  territory  as  far  south  as 

'  ""^^  '  the   thirty-first   parallel    (p.  229).      It   proved    to    be   \ery 

difficult  to  secure  possession  of  the  land  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  south  of  the  Yazoo,  as  the  Spaniards  contended 
that  Britain,  in  ceding  to  her  "the  Horidas,"  had  ceded 
them  with  the  boundaries  under  which  thev  were  actually 
governed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation  (p.  252). 
The  Spaniards  also  intrigued  with  the  settlers  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  could  not  well  be  denied,  but 
the  free  navigation  of  the  great  ri\er  was  of  slight  \alue 
unless  the  Americans  possessed  the  further  pri\  ilege  of 
using  some  portion  of  the  river's  banks  within  Spanish  terri- 
torv  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  cargo  from  river-going 
Tie.ityof  craft  to  vessels  capable  of  navigating  the  ocean.  In  1795 
'"■^^s-  Tliomas  Pinckney  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which 

that  power  agreed  to  designate  "a  place  of  deposit  "  within 
her  territory  where  goods  might  be  stored  free  of  duty  while 
awaiting  transshipment,  and  she  acknowledged  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  boundary  to  be  valid;  but  it 
was  several  years  before  the  posts  within  the  territory  thus 
conceded  were  handed  o\er  to  the  United  States.  With 
France  matters  did  not  proceed  so  satisfactorily. 

Controveisy  ,^  ,  ,  '  ,   ,         , 

with  France.  '^"^  trench  government  was  greatly  exasperated  by  the 

Wiiisors  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Cireat  Britain,  as  war  between 

viT"l''-  ''^'^^  power  and  the  llnited  States  was  thereby  made  improb- 

Schouki-s  able.     The  American  minister  at  Paris,  James  Monroe,  a 
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Virginian  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  instead  of  doing  his 

utmost  to  smooth  away  these  feelings  of  resentment,  seems 

to  have  shared  them   himself;    he  also  made  no  attempt 

to  press  the  ^-y 

claims        of        _>^^  _ 

America  for 

damages  for 

the  unwarrantable  seizure  of  vessels  by  the  French.     Wash 

ington  recalled    him,  and    sent    in    his  place  Charles  C. 

Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  whom  the  French  government 

refused  to  receive  (February,  1797). 

205.  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  1797.  —  Toward  the 
close  of  his  second  term,  Washington  decided  to  retire  from 
the  presidency,  and  by  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, set  a  precedent  which  has  ever  since  been  followed. 
He  announced  this  determination  in  a  masterly  Farewell 
Address,  which  is  still  full  of  instruction  for  the  American 
people.  He  earnestly  besought  his  countrymen  to  foster  the 
government  recently  established  and  to  preserve  the  public 
credit.  As  to  the  outer  world,  he  wished  his  fellow-citizens 
first  of  all  to  be  Americans,  and  to  avoid  taking  sides  with 
foreign  nations :  "  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.  .  .  . 
I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  pri- 
vate affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.    .    .    . 

"  Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations  are 
recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest." 

206.  Election  of  John  Adams,  1796. — The  choice  of 
Washington's  successor  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  Jefferson  was  the  undoubted  leader  of  the  Re- 
publicans, and  he  became  their  candidate.  There  was  no 
such  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  Federalists:  Hamil- 
ton was  the  real  leader  of  the  party,  but  he  was  very  unpopu- 
lar and  could  not  possibly  have  been  elected;  John  Jay 
would  have  been  Hamilton's  choice  for  the  place,  but  the 
odium  which  had  attached  to  the  negotiator  of  Jay's  treaty 
made    his   candidature    impossible,      Under  the    circum- 
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stances,  John  Adams  was  the  only  candidate  whom  the 
Federalists  could  put  forward  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
But  Hamilton  sought  by  an  unworthy  political  trick  to 
secure  the  election  to  the  first  place  of  Thomas  Pinckney, 
the  nominal  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.  Adams 
was   popular   with    the   rank   and    file    of    the    Federalist 

party,  although  he  was 
obno.xious  to  some  of  the 
leaders.  The  result  was 
that  to  insure  the  choice  of 
Adams,  a  number  of  Fed- 
eralist electors  threw  away 
their  second  votes,  and  thus 
brought  about  the  election 
of  Jefferson  to  the  second 
place  instead  of  Pinck- 
ney. Jefferson,  indeed, 
showed  the  most  unex- 
pected strength,  and  -Adams 
was  chosen  President  by 
three  votes  only  over  his 
Republican  rival,  —  the 
votes  being  seventy-one  for 
Adams  and  sixtv-eight  for 
Jefferson.  The  Federalists 
kept  control  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  moderate  Republicans  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Adams,  at  the  outset  of  his  administration,  made  the 
fatal  blunder  of  retaining  Washington's  official  advisers  in 
office.  Hamilton  had  long  since  retired  from  the  cabinet, 
and  the  heads  of  departments  were  men  of  fair  abilities 
only,  and  could  easily  have  been  replaced.  They  regarded 
Hamilton  as  their  chief  and  intrigued  against  Adams  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.  Beset  by 
these  difficulties  at  home,  Adams  had  a  most  arduous  task 
in  the  solution  of  the  troubles  with  France. 


pnRenul,liinn,  FS  Fc-ileralist, 
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207.    Breach  with  France,  1796-99. — -The  new  President  Commis- 

had  scarcely  assumed  office  when  news  arrived  that  Pinck-  5'°"ers  sent 

ney  had  been  sent  away  from  Paris.     Adams  determined,  j-q^    '    ' 

however,  to  make  another  effort  to  renew  friendly  relations  Schouier's 

with  the  former  ally  of  America.     He  appointed  a  com-  '-'"'■'"^ 

-nil     -  1  r  States,  I, 

mission,    consisting  of    blbridge   Gerry,    a  Massachusetts   358-367. 
Republican,    John    Marshall,    a   Virginia    Federalist,    and 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  the  rejected  minister,  to  go  to  France 
and  endeavor  to  preserve  peace  with  the  French  Republic, 
now  under  the  government  of  the  Directory.     The  commis- 
sioners met  with  a  most  extraordinary  reception  at  Paris 
(October,  1797).     Agents  came  to  them  whose  names  were   TheX,  Y,  z 
disguised  in  the  dispatches  under  the  letters  X,  Y,  and  Z.    ^'^'^"■ 
They  demanded  money  as  the  price  of  receiving  the  Ameri-   America 
cans.      This   was   refused,    and   the    commissioners   were   vii,472; 
directed  to  leave  France.     An  attempt  was  made,  however,    ^'; '^^"''^'"s 

^  United 

to  negotiate  separately  with  Gerry,  who  was  regarded  as  states,  i, 
representing  the  Jeffersonian  party.  News  traveled  slowly  385-398. 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  April,  1798,  before  Adams  com- 
municated to  Congress  the  failure  of  this  ill-starred  com- 
mission. In  June  the  President  sent  the  papers  to  Congress 
with  the  assertion  that  he  would  "  never  send  another  min- 
ister to  France  without  assurances  that  he  would  be  received, 
respected,  and  honored  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free, 
powerful,  and  independent  nation." 

Instantly,  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Congress.    Preparations 
The  Federalists  gained  control  of  both  houses,  and  pushed   f°''"^'^- 

°  ^  Schouler  s 

forward  preparations  for  defense.     A  new  army  organiza-    unUed 
tion  was  begun,  with  Washington  in  nominal  command;    states,  i, 
but  the  real  direction  of  military  affairs  was  intrusted  to  415-422. 
Hamilton,  who  was  forced  on  the  President  by  Washington 
as  the  price  of  his  own  co-operation.     The  building  of  a   Maciay's 
navy,  which  had  already  been  begun  during  recent  disputes   j^^j'^'   ' 
with    the    piratical    states   of    northern   Africa,    was   now 
pushed   on   with   vigor.      Many   of    the   new   vessels   did 
excellent  service.       In  their  home  policy,    however,    the 
Federalists  committed  grave  blunders. 
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208.  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  1798. — These  acts  were 
the  outcome  of  an  exaggerated  (ear  of  the  Republicans  on 
the  part  of  the  Federalists;  e\en  Washington,  who  was  now 
a  strict  part\-  man,  whatever  he  mav  have  been  in  his  earlier 
years,  proposed  to  pre\ent  Republicans  from  joining  the 
army  of  which    he  was    the    head.      The  first   law    against 

aliens  was  the  Natu- 
ralization Act  (June 
iS,  179S),  raising 
the  period  of  resi- 
dence preliminary  to 
naturalization  from 
lr\  e  to  fourteen  years. 
The  second  l;i\v  (J  une 
25,  i7()S\  which  is 
usually  cited  as  the 
.Mien  .Act,  authorizcil 
the  President  to 
order  any  aliens  "he 
shall  judge  danger- 
ous to  the  ]ieace 
and  safety  of  the 
I'nited  States,  or 
shall  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  suspect 
are  concerned  in  any 
treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against 
the  government  thereof,  to  de]iart  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States"  ;  or  he  might,  at  his  discretion,  grant  an  alien 
a  "license  to  .  .  .  remain  within  the  United  States  for  such 
time  as  he  shall  judge  pro]ier,  and  at  such  place  as  he  may 
designate,"  under  such  bonds  as  he  mav  think  fit,  and  he 
might  revoke  the  license  at  any  time.  An  alien  returning 
could  be  "  imprisoned  so  long  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  public  safety  may  require. "  The  third  law  directed 
against  aliens,  which  is  generally  cited  as  the  Second  Alien 
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Act,  authorized  the  President  in  time  of  war  "to  arrest, 
restrain,  secure,  and  remove  as  alien  enemies  all  natives 
or  subjects  of  such  hostile  nation  or  government  as  are  not 
actually  naturalized."  The  Sedition  Act  (July  14,  179S) 
made  it  a  crime  punishable  "by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  during  a  term  of  not 
less  than  six  months 
nor  exceeding  five 
years "  for  any  per- 
sons to  "unlawfully 
combine "  with  in- 
tent to  oppose  any 
measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  to  im- 
pede the  operation 
of  any  law,  or  to  in- 
timidate any  govern- 
ment official.  Fur- 
thermore, any  person 
who  should  write, 
print,  utter,  or  pub- 
lish anything,  or 
cause  anything  to  be 
so  written  or  uttered, 
with  intent  to  defame 
the  government  of 
the  United  States, 
or  to  excite  unlawful 
combinations,  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  The  Alien  Act  was  to  be  in  force  for 
two  years  and  the  Sedition  Act  until  March  3,  1801,  the 
end  of  Adams's  term.  These  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  were 
'modeled  on  similar  laws  which  had  recently  been  passed 
in  England,  and,  with  the  Naturalization  Act,  were  aimed 
principally  against  the  Republican  politicians  and  news- 
paper writers,  many  of  whom  were  foreigners.     These  laws 
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were  opposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  tlie  Re- 
publicans, ablv  led  bv  Albert  Gallatin,  an  immigrant  from 
Effects  of  Switzerland;  but  their  opposition  was  unavailing.  Adams 
these  laws.  seems  to  have  taken  slight  interest  in  the  matter;  he  ne\er 
acted  under  the  alien  acts,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  inoperative,  as  two  or  three  "shiploads"  of 
aliens  left  the  countrv  rather  th:in  incur  the  risk  of  remain- 
ing. The  Sedition  Act  was  put  into  force  se\eral  times, 
notablv  against  Callender,  a  Republican  newspaper  editor. 
Everv  prosecution  under  the  act  was  given  the  greatest 
publicity  by  the  Republicans  and  lost  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  votes  to  the  Federalists.  Jefferson  also  adopted 
the  old  revolutionarv  expedient  of  legislatixe  resolves,  in 
order  to  bring  the  harsh  measures  of  the  Federalists  promi- 
nentlv  before  the  people. 
Kentucky  209.    Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  1798,  1799.  — 

Resolutions,  7]-,^  Kentucky  Resolutions,  which  were  the  hrst  to  be 
'■Imiru-aii  adopted,  were  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  that  state 
Hisfoiy  by  Mr.  Breckinridge;   their  real  author,  however,  was  Jeffer- 

(;''''-''''''•''  son.      His  original  draft  contained  the  logical  conclusions 

Schonler's  from  the  premises  of  the  argument  which  went  bevond 
I'liiA-J  what  the  Kentuckv  legislators  were  rcadv  to  place  on  record 

^■''^''    '  in   1708.      In  1700,  however,  thev  had  reached  the  neces- 

43:!-430.  '  ^  '       ' 

sary  pitch  of  indignation  to  adopt  the  whole  of  lefferson's 

argument.  There  are  other  differences  between  fefferson's 
draft  and  the  resolutions  as  voted  either  in  1798  or  1799. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  two  sets  as  one,  and 
to  note  one  or  two  of  the  changes  from  the  original  writing. 
The  Resolutions  of  1798  open  with  the  statement  "that  the 
several  states  composing  the  United  States  of  America  are 
not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their 
general  government ;  but  that  by  compact  under  the  style 
and  title  of  a  constitution  .  .  .  they  [i]  constituted  a 
general  go\'ernnient  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that 
government  certain  definite  powers  .  .  .  ;  and  that  whereso- 
ever the  general  go\ernment  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
its  acts  are   unauthoritative,  void,   and   are  of    no   force: 
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[2]  That  to  this  compact  each  state  acceded  as  a  state, 
and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-states  forming  as  to  itself, 
the  other  party  .  .  .  [3]  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  com- 
pact among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party 
has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  The  Resolutions  then 
proceed  to  state  that  the  acts  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
section  and  an  act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  passed  in  June,  1798,  are 
altogether  void  and  of  no  force,  as  they  were  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  amendments. 

Jefferson's  original  draft  had  contained  the  further  state-    Kentucky 
ment  "  that  every  state   has  a  natural  right  in  a  case  not    Resolutions 
within  the  compact  {casus  non  fmderis)  to  nullify  of  their    4,iiei-)'can 
own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others  within   History 
their  limits."     This  statement  was  omitted  from  the  Reso-   {-''"/^'^. 

No.  15. 

lutions  of  1798;  it  appears  in  those  of  1799  in  an  even 
stronger  form:  "That  the  several  states  who  formed  that 
instrument  [the  Constitution]  being  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the 
infraction  [of  that  instrument] ;  and  that  a  nullification,  by 
those  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color 
of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy y 

The  Virginia  Resolutions  were  drawn  by  Madison  and   Virginia 
were  much  milder  in  tone.    They  termed  the  Constitution,    Resolutions, 
however,  "a  compact,"  and  called  upon  the  other  states  to   American 
join  with  Virginia  in  declaring  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts   History 
unconstitutional.      These   Resolutions   and   the   Kentucky   ^•^"A^-'. 

INO.  15. 

Resolutions  of  1798  were  communicated  to  the  other  states. 
They  evoked  strong  condemnation  from  the  legislatures  of 
the  Northern  states  and  received  no  support  from  those 
of  the  Southern  states.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  remedy 
Jefferson  and  Madison  desired  to  see  adopted;  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  new  constitutional  convention;  cer- 
tainly they  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Union  dissolved,  and 
in  all  probability  wished  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  place 
the  compact  theory  of  the  Constitution  before  the  people 
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in  a  clear  and   unmistakable    manner.      In  this  thev  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  Resolutions  undouhtedl\- did  nuich  to  turn 
the  current  of   public  opinion  against   the  authors  of    the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts. 
Hamilton's  .A    letter    which    Hamilton    wrote    to    i\Ir.    Davton,    the 

letter  to  Federalist    Speaker    of     the    House    of     Representatives, 

contains  an  enunciation  of  the  extreme  Federalist  view, 
and  may  be  regarded,  in  some  measure,  as  an  answer 
to  the  Kentucky  and  ^'irginia  Resolutions.  Its  author 
advocated  the  cutting  up  of  the  states  into  small  divi- 
sions, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  and  power 
of  the  federal  courts.  He  also  suggested  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  giving  Congress 
the  power  to  divide  the  larger  states  into  two  or  more 
states.  He  further  adxised  the  retention  of  the  army  on 
its  present  footing,  even  if  pieace  should  be  made  with 
France.  At  this  moment,  Adams  reopened  negotiations 
with  France,  and  bv  concluding  a  treaty  with  that  country, 
put  an  abrupt  ending  to  the  dreams  of  Hamilton  and  his 
friends  and  widened  the  breach  in  the  Federalist  party 
bevond  possibilitv  of  repair. 
France  210.    Treaty  with  France,  1800.  — The  publication  of  the 

draws  baek.     X,    V,   Z  correspondence  caused  great  excitement  among 
"unttcd  ''"'^   governing   circles   in    France.      Talleyrand,    who   had 

States,  I,  429.  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  intrigue,  saw  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  tried  to  draw  back;  he  caused  an  intimation 
to  be  conveyed  to  Vans  IMurrav,  American  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  that  if  the  United  States  would  send  another 
envoy  to  France,  he  would  be  "received  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation." 
Adams  grasped  eagerlv  at  the  o]iportunity  to  bring  peace 
to  his  country.  ^Vithout  consulting  his  cabinet,  he  nomi- 
nated Vans  Murray  as  minister  to  France.  The  Federalist 
leaders  in  the  Senate,  amazed  at  this  change  of  front, 
seemed  determined  to  reject  the  nomination,  when  .'\dams 
substituted  a  commission  consisting  of  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Jay's  successor  as  Chief  Justice,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Vans 
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Murray;  and  these  nominations  were  confirmed.     Henr)', 
now  old  and  infirm,  declined  to  serve,   and  William   R. 
Davie  of  North  Carolina,  another  Southern  Federalist,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.     Adams  also  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  dismiss  the  most  treacherous  of  his  advisers,  and 
substituted  lolin  Marshall  in  place   of  Timothy  Piclcering 
as  Secretary  of  State. 
Napoleon      Bona- 
parte, as  First  Con- 
sul,  was  now  at  the 
head    of    affairs    in 
France.      The  com- 
missioners were  well 
received,       and       a 
French  commission, 
at  the  head  of  which 
was     Joseph     Bona- 
parte,       Napoleon's 
brother,      was       ap- 
pointed to  negotiate 
with  them.     In  many 
respects,    the    treaty 
thus   concluded   was 
satisfactory    to    both 
parties;     but   Napo- 
leon     declined      to 

pay  for  American  property  seized  by  the  French  govern- 
ment or  by  its  agents  during  the  recent  troubles,  or  to 
consent  to  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  treaty  of  1778. 
'J'hese  subjects  were  reserved  for  future  negotiations.  The 
United  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  this  part  of  the 
arrangement.  Ultimately,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  give  up  its  contention  as  to  the  payment  of 
claims,  and  Napoleon  consented  to  regard  the  treaty  of 
1778  as  no  longer  binding.  In  this  way,  by  the  action  The  French 
of  the  Senate,  the  United  States  became  bound,  at  least  Spoliation 
morally,  to  compensate  its  own  citizens  for  French  spolia- 
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tions  committed  prior  to  1800,  wliich  were  thus  bartered 
away  for  the  final  renunciation  of  the  treaty  of  1778  with 
its  formidable  guarantee  of  the  French  West  India  posses- 
sions. It  is  only  within  recent  years,  however,  when  legal 
proof  has  become  almost  impossible,  that  the  American 
government  has  consented  to  pay  these  "French  spoliation 

claims." 

211.  The  Election  of  1800. 
—  The  presidential  election 
oft  800  was  fought  with  great 
vigor  and  acrimony.  John 
Adams,  by  his  honest  and 
patriotic  policy,  had  saved 
the  country  from  a  disas- 
trous war,  and  had  deeply 
offended  the  leaders  of  the 
Federalist  party.  He  was 
still  popular  with  the  people, 
who  recognized  his  fearless 
honesty  and  remembered  his 
great  services  during  the 
Revolution.  He  became 
the  Federalist  candidate  for 
the  presidencv  because  there 
was  no  one  else  to  nominate 
with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Hamilton,  instead  of  accepting  his  candidature 
with  good  grace  and  supporting  the  party  candidate  with 
all  his  strength  and  influence,  embarked  on  a  course  of 
petty  intrigue,  similar  to  the  intrigues  of  178S  and  1706, 
which  have  been  already  described  (pp.  2S1,  304).  Charles 
Cotesvvorth  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  was  the  Federalist 
candidate  for  second  place.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
South  Carolina  electors  should  vote  for  Pinckney  and  Jeffer- 
son, in  the  expectation  that  the  votes  thus  withdrawn  from 
Adams  and  given  to  Jefferson  would  relegate  Adams  to 
second  place  and  bring  in  Pinckney  as  President.     The 
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latter  honorably  refused  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  transac- 
tion. Hamilton  also  sought  to  discredit  Adams  by  writing 
a  long  dissertation  to  show  his  unfitness  for  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate.  This  paper  was  based  on  information 
furnished  by  Oliver  VVolcott,  who  had  succeeded  Hamilton 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Republicans  obtained 
a  copy  and  gave  it  the  widest  publication.  The  Federalists 
were  probably  doomed  to  failure,  as  the  heavy  taxes  made 
necessary  by  the  preparations  for  war,  and  the  odium  which 
surrounded  the  prosecutions  under  the  Sedition  Act,  had 
converted  thousands  to  the  Republican  side.  That  party 
was  now  thoroughly  organized  by  Jefferson  and  the  other 
leaders,  especially  Aaron  Burr,  a  disreputable  politician, 
who  had  been  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  because 
he  controlled  the  votes  of  New  York.  When  the  electoral 
ballots  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  Jefferson  and  Burr 
had  each  received  seventy-three  votes;  Adams,  sixty-five; 
and  Pinckney,  sixty-four.  As  the  Constitution  then  stood, 
the  electors  did  not  designate  their  preference  for  President, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting 
by  states,  must  elect  one  of  the  two  highest,  President. 

It  happened  that  the  Federalists  were  in  a  majority  in   Election  of 
the  House,  both  as  ordinarily  constituted  and  when  voting   Jefferson  by 
by  states.     Enraged  at  their  defeat,  and  embittered  beyond   gchouier's' 
all  measure  with  Jefferson,  they  determined  to  thwart  the    United 
will  of  the  people  and  elect  Burr;  for  there  was  no  question 
as  to  which  candidate  the  Republicans  desired  to  have  Presi- 
dent.    This  was  against  the  advice  of  Hamilton,  who  dis- 
trusted and  hated  Burr  even  more  than  he  did  Jefferson. 
Thirty-six  ballots  were   necessary  before    the    Federalists 
could  bring  themselves  to  acquiesce  in  Jefferson's  election, 
and  even  then  they  refused  to  vote  for  him,  and  permitted 
him   to  be   chosen   only  by  absenting   themselves.      The 
Federalists  lost  immeasurably  by  this  political  maneuver. 
Once  in  power,  the  Republicans  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  revising  the  method  of  choosing  the 
President  and  Vice-President  (p.  341). 
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the  Federalists  "retreated  into  the  Judiciary  as  a  strong- 
Schouers  hold."  The  Judiciar}',  as  it  was  established  at  the  time  or 
Uiutcd  the  organization  of   the  government,  was  more   than  suffi- 

cient for  the  transaction  of  all  the  business  that  was  likelv 
to  come  before  it  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  the  Feder- 
alists, after  the  results  of  the  election  were  known,  pushed 
through  Congress  an  act  greatly  enlarging  it  and  pro\  iding 
many  new  and  valuable  places  to  be  filled  bv  the  President 
of  the  defeated  party.  The  Constitution  forbids  a  member 
of  Congress  to  accept  an  office  which  has  been  created,  or 
the  emoluments  of  which  have  been  increased,  during  his 
term  as  a  member  of  that  body.  This  requirement  was 
now  evaded  by  promoting  many  district  judges  to  the 
new  positions,  and  filling  the  vacancies  thus  created  bv  the 
appointment  of  members  of  Congress.  Ihie  of  .Adams's 
judicial  appointments  deserves  a  fuller  mention.  (.Uiver 
Ellsworth,  lay's  successor  in  the  chief-justiceship,  resigned, 
and  lohn  Marshall  was  nominated  in  his  stead.  He  was  at 
the  moment  acting  as  Secretary  of  State  and  for  a  few  davs 
performed  the  duties  of  both  offices, —  a  combination  of 
executive  and  judicial  functions  not  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution.  He  proved  to  be  the  ablest  legal  luminary 
America  has  yet  produced.  For  thirty-five  years  he  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court,  continuing  in 
that  branch  of  the  government  the  broad  constructive  theo- 
ries of  constitutional  interpretation  maintained  by  the 
Federalists. 
Adams's  Adams  also  filled  up  every  vacant  office  in  the  govern- 

ment, and  Marshall  was  still  busy  countersigning  commis- 
sions when  the  hour  of  twelve  struck  on  the  night  of  March 
3,  1801,  and  the  Federalist  supremacy  came  to  an  end.  At 
dawn  the  next  morning  Adams  set  out  for  his  home  in 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  without  waiting  to  greet  his  unwel- 
come successor. 
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SUGGESTIVE   (^UESFIONS    AND    TOPICS 
§§  191-19S.   Organization  of  the  Governmeni' 

a.  Put  as  a  heading  in  note-buok  "Party  Government";  l)egin  its 
Dutline  with  the  following  heads:  delinition  of  party  —  contrast  it  with 
faction;  why  are  political  parties  necessary?  trace  origin  and  growth 
of  party  government  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  liritain;  discuss 
organization  of  parties;  compare  organization  of  Whig  party  in  Eng- 
land wilh  the  present  "  machine  "  organization  in  your  state;  ought  a 
citizen  to  attach  himself  to  a  party?  what  are  Independents  and  what 
political  value  have  they,  if  any?  what  political  value  has  a  "regular" 
party  man,  if  any? 

/'.  State  the  fundamental  principles  held  by  the  first  two  great  politi- 
cal parties;    are  these  principles  party  issues  to-day? 

c.  Compare  Washingt<jn's  Inaugural  Address  with  that  of  the  pres- 
ent chief  magistrate  under  the  following  heads  :  personal  tone,  specific 
statement,  declaration  of  political  principles,  self-effacement,  English 
style.     Account  for  difference. 

(/.  State  the  legal  relations  of  the  cabinet  officers  to  the  President; 
to  Congress.     Compare  with  British  cabinet  system. 

e.  Was  the  declaration  that  "Congress  had  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  slavery  within  the  states"  binding  on  future  Congresses? 

§§  200-204.   EoREiGN  Relations 

a.  Bring  to  class  a  brief  digest  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  1783-1801. 

b.  Review  the  services  of  France  to  the  United  States,  1776-S3,  and 
then  discuss  her  treatment  by  the  United  States  at  this  period. 

.:.  Why  does  the  Neutrality  Proclamation  mark  an  epoch  in  United 
States  history? 

§  205.   Washington's  Farewell  Address 

Enter  in  your  note-book  Washington's  views  touching  the  following 
points:  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  sectional  parties,  combinations 
and  associations,  changes  in  Constitution,  federal  authority,  party  spirit, 
encroachments  by  departments,  public  education,  national  antipathies 
and  attachments,  European  alliances.  Watch  the  course  of  the  nar- 
ration to  see  how  far  Washington's  warnings  were  prophetic. 

§§  206-210.    John  Adams's  Administration 

a.  What  is  the  significance  in  United  States  history  of  French  rela- 
tions at  this  time? 
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b.  What  are  the  features  of  the  present  Naturalization  Aet? 

c.  Under  what  headings  in  note-liuolv  must  matter  in  §  209  be 
entered?  Why  are  the  "compact  theory"  and  "  nulli(ication  "  spolven 
of  as  premise  and  conclusion?  Is  Jefferson's  theory  of  nuUilication 
identical  with  Calhoun's?  Why  is  Madison  called  the  "Father  of  the 
Constitution"?  Has  his  testimony  in  the  Virginia  Resolutions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution  any  value?  Carefully  define  interposi- 
tion, nullification. 

§  211.   Election  of  iSoo 

a.  Breach  in  Federalist  party  :  causes;  describe  and  criticise  con- 
duct of  opponents;  results. 

b.  Explain  the  original  method  of  election  of  President  and  state 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  what  changes  were  made  by  tlie 
Twelfth  Amendment?  How  far  were  they  improvements?  What 
method  would  you  recommend,  and  wdiy? 

General  Questions 

a.  Consider  the  Federalist  party  under  the  following  heads:  promi- 
nent men,  theory,  services,  errors;  why  was  it  natural  and  fortunate 
that  such  a  party  should  at  first  direct  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States  ?     Why  natural  and  fortunate  that  it  should  fall  ? 

b.  Look  up  Principles  of  Neutrality,  Principles  of  Consular  Powers. 

c.  Enter  in  note-book  list  of  constitutional  questions  which  arose 
during  this  period. 

Topics  for  Individual  Investigation 

a.  Summarize  Hamilton's  statements  of  foreign  debt,  domestic  debt, 
state  debts;  define  his  attitude  toward  each,  and  summarize  his  reasons 
(^Guide,  332). 

b.  Explain  the  Funding  Bill  {Giiide^  332). 

c.  Explain  the  compromise  over  Assumption  {Guide,  332). 

d.  Summarize  Hamilton's  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
United  States  Bank;  summarize  Jefferson's  argument  {Guide,  334). 

e.  Summarize  the  leading  speeches  on  Jay's  Treaty  (329,  second 
reference). 

f.  Summarize  the  repressive  acts  of  1798  (234,  second  reference). 

g.  Summarize  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  the  Virginia  Resolutions 
(236,  237), 
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213.    American  Ideals,  1800.  —  Before   1800,  the  Ameri-    Rise  of 
can  mind  seemed  dormant,  as  if  embedded  in  the  traditions 
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which  some  writers  call  the  Revolution  of  iSoo,  marks  the 
point  of  time  when  this  mental  lethargv  gave  \va\-  to  an 
expansion  of  intellect  and  to  a  fertilitv  of  in\ention  that, 
in  the  life  of  one  generation  (^iSoo-^^ol,  transformed  the 
American  jieople  into  the  energetic  race  it  has  e\cr  since 
been.  It  lost  much  of  its  natural  conserxatism  ami  pre- 
pared itself  to  take  ad\anlage  of  the  great  oppoi  umilies 
which  the  application  of  modern  in\ention  to  the  bound- 
less natural  wealth  of  the  L'nited  States  placed  within  reach. 
At  the  same  time,  the  American  people  sought  to  elevate 
the  intellectual  and  the  material   position  of  the  axcrage 
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citizen.  These  tasks  were  arduous,  the  workers  were  few, 
and  a  less  sanguine  race  might  well  ha\e  been  appalled  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  it. 

214.  Population  in  1800.  —  The  census  of  iSoo  gixes 
the  total  po|nilation  of  the  I'nited  States  as  about  live 
millions  (5,3oS,4S_0.  i"  comparison  with  a  population  of 
four  millions  in  1790,  and  sixteen  hundred  thousand  in 
1760.  .Vt  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  population  of 
the  British  Islands  was  some  fifteen  millions,  and  that 
of  France,  o\er  twenty-se\en  millions.  These  five  million 
Americans  were  scattered  over  nearlv  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  that  being  the  "  settled  area  " 
according  to  the  census.  At  least  two  thirds,  or  three  and 
one  half  millions,  li\ed  on  tide  water,  or  within  frftv  miles 
of  it.  The  remainder  inhabited  the  slo|)es  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  or  the  new  settlements  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
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Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  which  were  then  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "The  West." 

The  growth  of  this  latter  region  had  been  phenomenal 
for  those  days,  before  the  time  of  steam.  In  1790  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  settlers  in  the 
West;  their  number  had  increased  in  ten  years  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  distributed  as  follows;  in 
Kentucky,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  including 
forty  thousand  slaves;  in  Tennessee^  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand,  of  whom  fourteen  thousand  were  slaves;  and  in 
the  Northwest  Territory,  forty-five  thousand,  all  free. 

The  center  of  population  was  near  Baltimore,  but  it 
had  already  advanced  forty-one  miles  on  its  westward 
march, —  in  1790  it  had  been  twenty-three  miles  east  of 
Baltimore,  and  now  it  was  eighteen  miles  west  of  that 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  original  thirteen  states 
and  of  Vermont  were  distributed  somewhat  as  follows: 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  (p.  116)  there  were  nearly 
two  million  seven  hundred  thousand,  including  one  hundred 
thousand  slaves;  south  of  that  line  there  were  two  million 
two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  nine  hundred  thousand 
were  slaves.  The  white  population  of  the  South  was  there- 
fore just  one  half  of  that  of  the  North.  The  state  which 
possessed  the  largest  slave  population  was  Virginia,  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves,  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand;  in  South  Carolina 
there  were  thirty  thousand  whites  and  seventy  thousand 
blacks. 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  regard  the  American  peo- 
ple as  English,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  race  was  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  important;  and  American 
institutions  are  derived  mainly  from  English  precedent, 
through  colonial  adaptation.  The  first  three  quarters  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  witnessed  a  great  immigration 
from  Europe  to  America;  but  from  1775  to  1800  few  immi- 
grants landed  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  Many 
men  who  played  prominent  parts  in  the  formation  of  the 
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Constitution  and  in  the  organization  of  the  government 
were  born  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  the  three  great  financiers,  Robert  ^[orris,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  Albert  Luillatin,  were  foreign  born; 
James  Wilson,  who  contributed  powerfulU'  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  was  a  Scot,  and  William 
Jackson,  the  defender  of  slavery,  was  an  Englishman. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  those  foreigners  who  were 
already  on  the  soil  in  1775,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  iSoo  were  born  in  America.  They  were  de- 
scended from  all  the  nations  of  northwestern  Europe, 
and   it  will   be    interesting   to    note    the   racial  origins  of 

New  the   inhabitants   of    the   several    sections.       In   New    Eng- 

land and  Virginia,  there  was  less  of  the  non-English  ele- 
ment than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country;  but  even 
in  Xew  England  there  were  descendants  of  Scots  banished 
by  Cromwell  after  the  victories  of  Dunbar  and  ^\'o^cester, 
of  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
of  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  France  at  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  newly  settled  portions  of 
Virginia  there  were  often  descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
grants and  of  German  Protestants.  But  taking  the  New 
England  states  and  Virginia  as  a  whole,  it  mav  fairlv 
be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  English 
extraction. 

The  Middle  In  the  Middle  states  there  was  the  greatest  diversitv  of 
population.  New  York  Citv,  originallv  settled  bv  the 
Dutch,  was  a  cosmopolitan  city  even  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mohawk,  there  were  large  German  settlements.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  were  people  of  many  races  and 
innimierable  religious  creeds,  and  in  the  extreme  south 
were  large  numbers  of  Germans,  French.  Scots,  and  Scotch- 
Irish.  These  various  races  were  all  drawn  from  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  .Aryan  stock, —  Germanic  and  Keltic, 
—  which  have  aUvavs  shown  the  greatest  power  of  amalga- 
mation.    They  lived  happily   together  on  American  soil. 
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and,  by  a  process  of  assimilation,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  strong  aggressive  race,  the  American  people,  which 
came  into  existence  in  the  epoch  between  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  accession  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

215.    Analysis    of   the    Population. — The   collection   of   Ciiies  and 
large   portions   of   the   populace  in  cities  and  towns  had   '°^*"^- 
scarcely  begim.      Only  about  five   per  cent  of    the   total 


Density  of  population,   1 800 


population  can  be  regarded  as  urban  as  distinguished  from 
rural.  This  part  of  the  people  was  gathered  into  eleven 
cities  and  towns,  only  five  of  which  —  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Charleston  —  would  now  be 
regarded  as  urban.  Philadelphia,  the  largest  of  them, 
contained  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the  finest 
city  in  America,  and  patriotic  Americans  regarded  it  as 
surpassing  Paris  and  London  in  elegance:  the  principal 
streets  were  lighted,  many  of  them  were  paved,  a  system 
y 
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of  drainage  was  already  devised,  and  water  was  supplied 
to  the  inhabitants  by  wooden  pipes  from  an  uncontami- 
nated  source  outside  the  city.  New  York,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  was  behind  Philadelphia  in  introducing 
improvements,  but,  even  in  1 800,  it  must  have  been  an  agree- 
able place  of  residence;  the  houses  were  then  huddled 
together  on  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and 
Broadway  was  a  fashionable  drive.  Baltimore,  the  third  in 
point  of  population  (twenty-six  thousand),  was  situated 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  but  it  was  a  Pennsylvania 
seaport  fully  as  much  as  a  Maryland  town,  as  it  engrossed 
most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Susquehanna  valley.  Bos- 
ton, with  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants,  was  a  thickly 
built  little  town  with  narrow  streets  and  a  thriving  com- 
merce. Charleston  contained  twenty  thousand  souls,  and 
bore  a  distinctively  Southern  aspect;  it  controlled  the  rice 
trade,  and  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  wealthy  planters 
of  South  Carolina.  Providence,  Savannah,  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Albany,  and  Portsmouth,  each  contained  between 
eight  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Washington,  the  new 
capital,  had  been  recently  occupied;  it  was  hardly  a  vil- 
lage, except  on  paper,  and  contained  only  the  Capitol,  the 
White    House,    two    departmental   buildings,    and    a   few 

Stedman  and  boarding  houses;  the  public  buildings  were  still  uncom- 
pleted; Mrs.  Adams  found  the  audience  room  of  the  White 
House  convenient  for  drying  clothes,  and  the  representa- 
tives met  in  a  temporary  building  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  unfinished  Capitol. 

Area.  2i6.    Various  Statistics.  — The  area  of  the  United  States 

was  about  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles  (849,145), 
of  which  only  three  hundred  thousand  were  partially  occu- 
pied. The  total  valuation  of  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  eighteen  hundred  million  dollars,  or 
about   three   hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars   per  head 

(P-  589); 
Exports  and         Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
West  India  trade,  and  the  dislocation  of  coninnerce,  owing 
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to  the  breach  with  France,  the  country  was  prosperous,  and 
foreign  trade  had  increased  in  a  marvelous  manner.  The 
exports,  exchiding  bullion,  were  valued  at  over  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1790,  and  at  over  seventy  millions  in  1800. 
The  imports  had  increased  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate;  in 
1790  they  were  valued  at  twenty-five  millions,  in  1800  at 
over  ninety  millions  (pp.  489,  589). 

217.  Occupations  of  the  People.  —  Agriculture  was  the  industries. 
principal  occupation  of  the  people,  although  the  commerce 
of  the  Northern  states  was  of  great  importance.  Manufac- 
turing had  been  begun,  but  as  yet  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  fisheries  remained  a  source  of  great  proportional  wealth. 
Wheat  and  other  food  grains  were  largely  exported  from 
the  middle  group  of  states,  including  those  on  Chesapeake 
Bay:  New  Jersey  produced  more  than  any  other.  In  i79r 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  one 
million  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported,  and  about  double 
that  amount  in  1800.  The  soil  and  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land were  unsuited  to  agriculture  on  an  extensive  scale, 
but  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  and  carrots  flourished  and 
formed  an  important  article  of  export  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  whenever  they  were  open  to  American  commerce. 
Tobacco  and  rice  were  the  great  staples  of  the  Southern 
states,  and  with  naval  stores  and  indigo  were  the  most 
valuable  exports  of  that  section;  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
for  export  was  just  beginning  to  attract  attention. 

Foreign  commerce  was  thriving  in  1800,  and  vessels  fly-    Commerce. 
ing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  had  already  visited  every 
sea;  most  of  these  merchant  ships  were  very  small,  seldom 
exceeding  four  hundred  tons,  and  the  largest  vessel  in  the 
navy  measured  only  fifteen  hundred  tons.     Coastwise  navi- 
gation was  still  uncertain  and  dangerous,  but  more  vessels   Robert 
were  employed,  and  departures  and  arrivals  were  more  fre-    ^"  J°"!. 
quent  and  more  punctual.     The  use  of  steam  for  motive   inventors, 
power  had  as  yet  attracted  slight  attention :    in  1803  there   ch.  ii; 
were  probably  only  five  steam    engines    in    the    country.    p^™flt''^^ 
Three  years   later  (1806)   Robert  Fulton  began  the  con-    (m.  A.). 
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struction  of  his  steamboat,  amid  the  jeers  of  suspicious  and 
incredulous  onlookers.  The  age  of  steam  was  near  at  hand. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  had  been  begun  in  early  colonial 
days,  but  its  successful  de\elopment  had  been  prevented 
by  the  repressive  policy  of  the  British  Parliament.  There 
were  a  few  iron  mills  in  Pennsvlvania,  and  the  manufacture 
of  small  articles,  as  nails,  was  actively  prosecuted  as  a 
household  industry  in  New  England.  The  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States  were  practically  untouched. 


Robert  Fulton 
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2i8.  Cotton  Culture  and  Manufacture.  —  One  of  the  things 
which  impresses  the  student  of  the  colonial  and  earlv  con- 
stitutional periods,  is  the  commercial  and  political  intimacv 
which  then  existed  between  mercantile  New  England  and 
rice-growing  South  Carolina.  The  planters  of  the  latter 
colony  were  the  customers  of  the  slave  dealers  of  the  North, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Southern  colony  and  state  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  New  England  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants.    The  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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saw  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  in  these  two  sections,  the 
cause  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  — cotton: 
the  Northerners  began  to  manufacture  cotton  and  desired 
to  be  protected  from  Knglish  competition;  the  Southerners 
began  to  grow  cotton  in  large  quantities  for  export,  and 
came  to  regard  the  protective  system  as  inimical  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  industry.     By  fastening  slavery  on  the 


cotton-growing  states,  this  industry  also  dominated  the  poli- 
tics of  the  second  third  of  the  century. 

The   successful  adaptation  of  the  steam  engine  to  the   Improve- 
moving  of  machinery  was  closely  connected   in    England   '"''"'= '" 

■  1  .  .,  ,■  ,  ..  spinning  and 

With  great  miprovements  m  the   machinery  for    spinning   weaving 
and  weaving:  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning  jenny  in   machinery. 
1767;  two  years  later  (1769)  Arkwright  produced  the  draw- 
ing frame;  Crompton  followed  with  the  mule  spinner  in 
1784;  and  Cartwright  with  the  power  loom  in  1785.     These 
great  inventions  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
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in  England  and  vastly  increased  the  demand  for  cotton, 
which  was  then  supplied  by  Egypt  and  India.  Cotton  had 
been  grown  in  small  quantities  in  the  Southern  colonies 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  had  been 
used  for  the  making  of  coarse  clothing  in  the  South.  In 
17S6  the  results  of  cotton  raising  were  sulticientl\-  fa\ora- 
ble  to  induce  Madison  to  assert,  "There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  United  States  will  one  dav  become  a  great 
cotton-producing  country."  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  this  expectation  was  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  separation  of  the  fiber  from  the  seed.  'Ihis  process 
had  to  be  tiresomelv  performed  bv  hand,  and  labor  was 
expensive,  even  in  the  South.  Notwithstanding  these 
adverse  conditions,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  proceeded. 
In  1790  the  South  produced  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  in  the  next  vear  (1791)  exported  one  hun- 

whitney's  dred  and  eightv-nine  thousand  pounds.  Two  years  later 
(1793),  Eli  Whitney,  a  Connecticut  schoolmaster,  then  re- 
siding  in  Georgia,  invented  an  arrangement  by  which  the 

/«;v«A'rj,         cotton  fiber  was  drawn  bv  saw  teeth  through  openings  too 

'^'•"''  small  to  admit  of  the  passage  of   the  seed,  and  thus  multi- 

plied the  capacity  of  one  slave  in  cleaning  cotton  about 
three  hundred  fold.  \Miitney's  invention  gained  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  Southerners;  he  himself  was  mobbed 
when  he  sought  to  enforce  his  right  to  the  production  of 
his  cunning  brain.  The  exportation  of  cotton  now  in- 
creased with  marvelous  rapidity:  in  iSoo  nearly  twenty 
million  pounds,  worth  fi\'e  million  dollars,  were  exported, 
an  amount  which  was  exacth-  doubled  in  three  years,  and, 
by  1S24,  the  amount  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  million  pounds,  worth  twenty-two  million  dol- 
lars. 

Rise  of  The  manufacture  of   cotton  cloth  in  the  United  States 

proceeded  more  slowly.  Parliament  (1774)  forbade  the 
exportation  of  machinery,  or  any  patterns  of  machinery, 
for  the  spinning  or  weaving  of  cotton.  Spinning  machin- 
ery, however,  was  set  up  in  the  United  States,  at  Beverly 
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and  Bridgewater  in  Massachusetts,  Pawtucket  in  Rhode 
Island,  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  and  at  Philadelphia,  but 
it  was  of  slight  efficiency.  In  1790  Samuel  Slater,  an  Samuel 
Englishman,  who  had  worked  as  an  apprentice  to  Ark-  ^'■'"^''■ 
wright,  came  to  America.  In  partnership  with  Brown  and 
Almy,  two  Providence  men,  he  reproduced  from  memory 
Arkwright's  machinery,  and  set  it  up  in  a  small  mill  which 
his  associates  had  started  two  years  before.  CJther  spin- 
ning mills  were  soon  erected,  but  in  18 12  there  was  no 
machinery  for  weaving  in  the  country.  Its  introduction  F.C.Lowell, 
was  due  to  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  visited 
England,  studied  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  returned 
with  many  new  ideas,  but  without  patterns  or  machinery. 
Me  had  observed  keenly,  however,  and  in  company  with 
Patrick  S.  Jackson  devised  a  power  loom.  In  i8r3,  with 
the  assistance  of  Nathan  Appleton,  they  built  a  small  fac- 
tory at  Waltham,  near  Boston,  and  began  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  cotton  in  one  factory  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  From  these  small  beginnings,  the  industry  soon 
assumed  large  proportions. 

219.    Slavery.  —  In    a    preceding    chapter,    the    gradual    Process  of 
spread  of  emancipation  in  the  North  has  been  mentioned   emancipa- 
(p.  250).      Since    the   adoption  of  the   Constitution,    New    Noith. 
York  had  joined  the  other  Northern  states  in  providing  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  negro,  and  in  1800  New 
Jersey  was  the  only  state  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
which  had  not  provided  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.      She, 
too,  passed  a  gradual  emancipation  act  in  1804.     Of  all 
these   states,   Massachusetts  and  Vermont  alone   declared 
slavery  to  be  illegal;   in  the  other  states,   the  process  of 
emancipation  was  so  slow,  that  in  1840  there  were  still  one 
thousand  one   hundred  and  nine  negroes   legally  held  in 
bondage    in    the   North;    Massachusetts,    Maine,   A'ermont, 
and  Michigan  were  the  only  states  in  which  there  were  no 
slaves. 

In  the  South,  there  were  several  emancipation  societies 
in  1800,  and  many  men  expected  or  hoped  for  the  speedy 
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Emancipa-      extinction  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  country.     There 

tion  in  the        were  then  nearly  a  million  slaves  in  that  section,  and   the 
South.  .  .  ^     ,  1  -  1  111-11- 

increasmg   protitableness   ot    cotton   culture    boded   ill   tor 

projects  of  emancipation.  The  price  cf  slaves  in  the  cot- 
ton states  began  to  rise:  states  which  had  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  repealed  the  prohibitory  statutes:  and 
the  Virginians,  who  had  been  anxious  to  bring  about 
emancipation  in  17S9,  began  to  lose  interest  in  the  matter 
now  that  they  saw  a  profitable  market  for  their  surplus 
slaves  in  the  states  to  the  southward.  The  great  expansion 
of  the  cotton  industry  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  fixed  slavery  on  the  nation,  it  can  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  terrible  evil, —  for  the 
ill  wrought  bv  slavery  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Influence  of  It  was  not  onlv  in  its  baneful  influence  on  the  societv  in 
slavery.  which  it  flourished  that  slavery  worked   injury  to  the  coun- 

try: it  divided  the  nation  into  two  hostile  sections,  whose 
interests  and  modes  of  thought  speedily  became  antagonistic. 
This  division  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  those  portions 
of  the  West  situated  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  peopled 
mainly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  Northern  states  on  the 
seaboard,  ami  those  states  lying  south  of  that  river  were 
settled  almost  entirely  by  colonists  from  the  South,  who 
migrated  thither  with  their  slaves.  A  large  part  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  was  composed  of  mountainous  regions,  and 
was  outside  of  the  cotton  belt.  These  states,  therefore, 
although  tolerating  slavery,  developed  on  different  lines 
from  the  cottoQ-growing  states  south  of  them. 
Improve-  220.    Internal  Communication.  — Slight  improvements  had 

been  made  in  transportation  since  the  days  when  the  first 
congressmen  journeyed  to  Philadelphia.  The  roads  in  the 
oil Pcnod,  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  and  those  forming  the  mail 
^°"^3-  route,  which  extended  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  had  been 

improved.  It  now  took  twenty  days  to  carry  the  mails  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Savannah,  and  twenty-two  days 
from  Philadelphia  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Coaches  ran 
from  Boston  to  New  York  three  times  a  week,  and  occu- 
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pied  three  days  on  the  journey,  and  a  coach  ran  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  occupying  nearly  two  days  in  going 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware.  South  of  Philadelphia 
there  was  a  good  road  as  far  as  Baltimore;  south  of  that 
point  it  was  bad  and  dangerous.  Beyond  the  Potoinac,  the 
roads  rapidly  decreased  in  safety  and  number,  until  south 
of  the  James  the  traveler  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  horseback;  a  coach  which  ran  from  Charleston  to  Savan- 
nah was  the  only  public  conveyance  south  of  the  Potomac. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  without  much  fear  of  exaggeration, 
that  San  Francisco,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  nearer  to 
New  York  at  the  present  day  than  Washington  was  in  1800. 

221.  Intellectual  Life.  —  The  intellectual  life  of  the  peo-  Torpidity  of 
pie  was  at  a  standstill.  Philadelphia  remained  the  literary 
center  of  the  country,  but  there  was  retrogression  even 
there.  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  who  had  given  it  its 
prominence  in  science,  were  both  dead,  and  had  left  no  one 
to  fill  their  places.  A  small  group  of  literary  men,  of  whom 
Philip  Freneau  is  the  best  known,  produced  the  most 
creditable  literary  work  of  the  day.  At  New  Haven,  the 
Dwights,  Timothy  and  Theodore,  with  Joel  Barlow,  strove 
to  establish  a  literary  center;  their  success  may  be  gathered 
from  a  perusal  of  their  principal  works, —  Barlow's  Cohim-  stedmanand 
biad  and  Timothy  Dwight's  Greenfield  Hill;  the  latter' s 
Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  the  time.  The  great  literary  master- 
pieces, save  the  classics,  were  scarcely  studied  at  all : 
Shakspere  was  dreaded  in  New  England,  a  German  book 
could  not  be  bought  in  Boston,  nor  was  there  one  in  the 
library  of  the  college  at  Cambridge;  Schiller  and  Goethe 
were  unknown  even  in  Pennsylvania,  except  possibly  in 
translations.  The  literary  men  who  were  to  give  reputation 
to  American  letters  during  the  next  half  century  were  not 
yet  out  of  school :  Washington  Irving  was  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, James  Fenimore  Cooper  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant  a  child  of  six. 

The  zeal  for  education  which  had  been  so  marked  at  an 
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D-c.ineof       earlier  dav  (p.  145)  had  greatly  diminished.      In  the  awak- 
educ.uLon.        ening  of   the   Re\olutionary  period,  there  had  been  much 
entiiusiasm  on  the  subject,  but  it  had  since  died  out.     A 
svsteni  of  public  instruction  had  been  establisheci  in  Rhode 
Island  and   in   New   York,  the   latter   in   1795;    but   it  was 
already  declining  in  1600.      'I  he  colleges  had  not  improved 
their  methods  of   teaching  or  enlarged  the  scope  of  their 
instruction;    they  had  slight  hold  on  the  community,  and 
fewer  students  attended    them   than    in   the   earlier   years. 
The  medical  schools  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were   the 
only    institutions    in   the   country  where   any    appreciable 
attention  was  piaid  to  science. 
Encour.iging        In  only  two  respects  was  American  mental  activity  credit- 
^'S'"-  able, —  in  the  production  of  state  papers  and  in  works  of 

art.  The  political  documents  of  this  epoch  were  well 
written  and  logically  constructed :  students  of  politics  and 
politicians  of  all  grades  and  parentage  have  necessarily 
had  recourse  to  these  admirably  expressed  documents, 
which  have  thus  served  to  keep  the  English  of  America 
unusually  pure. 

The  other  respect  in  which  the  .American  people  gave  a 
sign  of  latent  power  was  in  art.  Gilbert  Stuart,  Benjamin 
^\'est,  Washington  Allston,  with  Copley  and  Malbone, 
formed  a  body  of  artists  of  whom  any  nation  might  well  be 
proud.  They  received  their  training  in  England,  and 
achieved  most  of  their  renown  there.  We  must  now  turn 
to  a  study  of  the  political  history  of  Jefferson's  administra- 
tions. 
Cause  of  the  222.  The  Federalists  and  the  People. — The  fall  of  the 
Federalists  was  due  to  the  ultraconservatism  of  the  party 
leaders,  and  to  their  failure  to  understand  the  nature  of 
republican  institutions.  Hamilton's  opinion  of  the  people 
has  been  already  stated  (p.  283),  but  other  leading  men  in 
the  party  were  of  nearly  the  same  mind.  For  e.xample, 
Theodore  Sedgwick  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  people 
as  "  [acobins  and  miscreants,"  and  George  Cabot  held 
"democracy  to  be  the  government  of  the  worst." 
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Abuse  ot  The    abuse   of    political   ojiponents  which   so   painfiillv 

po.iiicai  marked   the  opening;  years  of   the   t;o\ernment  under  the 

opponents.         ,,  .        .  "    '       ,         ,  ,,    ^    ,  ,■  ,  ■      ■ 

Constitution  was  not  confined  to  Republican  denunciation 
of  Federalists.  On  the  contrary,  Jeflerson  was  the  mark  of 
opprobrious  reproaches  from  the  pens  of  newspaper  editors 
and  the  tongues  of  orators  and  ministers.  One  Federalist 
editor  for  a  time  habituallv  wrote  of  lefferson  and  Gallatin 
as  "the  knaves,"  "the  cold  thinking  \illains  .  .  .  whose 
black  blood  runs  temperately  bad."  Tlieodore  Dwight,  one 
of  the  New  Haven  literarv  coterie  (^p.  3-9)  and  the  histo- 
riographer of  the  Federalists,  expressed  the  opinions  of 
many  men  of  that  party  in  the  following  remarkable  sen- 
tences spoken  on  July  7,  iSoi  :  "  ^^'e  have  now  reached 
the  consummation  of  democratic  blessedness.  \\  e  ha\  e  a 
country  governed  by  blockheads  and  knaves.  .  .  .  Our 
sirnames,  the  only  mark  of  distinction  among  families, 
are  abolished.  .  .  .  Can  the  imagination  paint  anything 
more  dreadful?  Some  parts  of  the  subject  are  indeed  fit 
only  for  horrid  contemplation."  On  the  other  hand, 
Hamilton,  who  asserted  that  he  had  "  as  much  reason  to 
hate  Jefferson  as  any  man,"  predicted  that  his  adminis- 
tration would  be  cautious  and  moderate, —  a  prediction 
which  was  abundantlv  justified  bv  the  facts. 
Jefferson's  223.    Jefferson's  Inaugural. — Jefferson  was  indeed  anx- 

ious to  moderate  the  feelings  of  asperity  which  had  been 
aroused  by  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  the  attempt  to 
United  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people  by  electing  Rurr  President. 

jY''j"'  ^^'ith  a  few  friends  he  walked  from  his  boarding  house  to 

lo'hnston's  ^he  Capitol,  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  read  his  inaugural 
<.>/.;//,'/«,  I,  address.  "The  sum  of  good  government,"  he  declared  to 
14/-1  3-  be  "a  wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  restrain  men 

from  injuring  one  another,  [and]  shall  leave  them  other- 
wise free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits."  Above  all,  he 
desired  conciliation,  saying,  '''^^'e  are  all  Republicans,  we 
are  all  Federalists,"  and  declared  "  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  decisions  of  the  majority  [to  be]  the  vital  princijile 
of  republics."     He  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  broad 
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lines  of  his  policy  as  follows:  "Equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  politi- 
cal; peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, entangling  alliances  with  none;  .  .  .  economy  in 
the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the 
honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  preservation  of  the 
public  faith;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  com- 
merce as  its  handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  information,  and 
arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason ;  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  the  person. 
.  .  .  Should  wt  wander  from  them  [the  above  principles] 
in  moments  of  error  and  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety." 
In  a  letter  written  a 
few  months  later  (May 
26, 1801)  he  said  :  "To 
preserve  the  peace  of 
our  fellow-citizens, 
promote  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness, 
reunite  opinion,  culti- 
vate a  spirit  of  candor, 
moderation,  charity, 
and  forbearance  to- 
wards one  another,  are 
objects  calling  for 
the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices of  every  good 
man  and  patriot." 

224.  The  Civil  Service, 
the  selection  of  his  leading  advisers.  He  placed  Madison 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  and  Gallatin—  inferior 
only  to  Hamilton  as  a  financier  —  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  new  administration  found  the  government  offices 
filled  with  Federalists,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Republicans  by  Adams,  and  by  Washington 
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during  the  later  \ears  of  his  presidency.  Among  these 
office-holders  were  sotiie  of  Jefferson's  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents, men  who  might  in  all  justice  be  said  to  have  exercised 


John  M.irshall 
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"offensixe  partisanship"  or  "industrious  opposition,"  as 
he  termed  it.  during  the  recent  struggle.  C^ne  of  these 
was  Goodrich,  formerlv  a  representati\e  from  Connecticut, 
where  Federalism  was  especially  rampant.  He  had  resigned 
his  seat  to  accept   from    Tresidcnt  Adams   the   ]iositioa  of 
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Collector  of  Customs  at  New  Haven.  Jefferson  removed 
him  and  appointed  in  his  place  a  man  named  Bishop,  whose 
son  had  recently  defended  Republicanism  in  an  address 
before  the  literary  societies  of  Yale  College.  The  matter 
was  made  the  occasion  of  the  most  furious  abuse  of  the 
new  President. 

Jefferson  was   especially   indignant  at  what  he   termed    Repeniofti 
"  the  indecent  conduct  [of  Adams]  in  crowding  nominations   Judiciary 
afterheknew  they  were  not  for  himself,"  and  at  the  enlarge-   t^l'    ,    . 
ment  of  the  Judiciary  Department,  out  of  all  proportion  to    u„itfd 
its  work  and  after  the  results  of  the  election  were  known.    :*'"'" 
Congress,  when  it  met,  repealed  the  act  establishing  these 
new  courts,  and  Jefferson  refused  to  deliver  commissions 
which  Adams  and  Marshall  had  left  p-operly  signed  at  the 
moment  of  their  hasty  departure  from  office.     Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  brought  to 
compel  the  delivery  of  one  of  these  commissions,  forgot 
that  the  legality  of  his  own  act  was  partly  in  question,  and 
while  dismissing  the  case  on  technical  grounds,  declared 
as  his  opinion  that  Jefferson's  proceeding  was  "not  war- 
ranted by  law,  but  violative  of  a  legal  vested  right."     Jef- 
ferson naturally  paid  no  attention  to  such  an  expression  of 
opinion,  and  both  he  and  Marshall  were  too  cautious  in 
temperament  to  proceed  farther. 

In  addition  to  these  removals,  and  others  for  which  rea-   Effect  of 
sons  were  assigned,   Jefferson,   in  the  course  of   the   first  .K-fTerson's 
fourteen  months  of  his  administration,   made  sixteen  re 
movals  without  giving  reasons,  in  order,  in  all  probability,,   service. 
to  make  room  for  Republicans.  -  These  dismissals  must  be 
deplored,  as  they  furnished  the  precedent  for  the  whole- 
sale removals  by  Jackson.     But  Jefferson  was  far  from  using 
the  civil  service  as  a  reward  for  party  services,  as  it  was 
used  in  Jackson's  time.     Indeed,  he  pointedly  refused,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  appoint  party  workers  to  office. 

225.  The  Judiciary  Department. — This  great  branch  of 
the  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal- 
ists,  although   many    judges   of    that   party    were    "legis- 
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Impeach-  lated  out  of  office"  bv  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 

ment  of  iSoo.     In  1S03,  after  the  Republicans  had  been  in  control 

Schoulei's  ^^  tl""^  other  branches  of  the  government  for  two  years,  they 

r»:f,-j  first  used  the  process  of  impeachment,  the  means  provided 

"""'■'''''/;':-        in  the  Constitution  to  get  rid  of  incapable  and  ill-behaved 
400,  II,  So.        .  ^  ' 

judges.     The  first  case  was  that  of  a  district  judge,  whose 

drunkenness  while  in  discharge  of  his  office  was  fully  as- 
certained, and  the  Senate  con\icted  the  accused.  The 
second  case  was  the  impeachment  of  Samuel  Chase  of 
Maryland,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Chase's  demeanor  while  presiding  at  Callender's  trial  had 
resembled  that  of  a  seventeenth  century  judge,  and  his 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
government  delivered,  while  sitting  on  the  bench,  would 
now  be  considered  indecent.  The  impeachment  was 
badly  managed,  however:  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  figures  in  American  history  and 
a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  conducted  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  House;  but  he  was  no  match  in  a  legal  contest  with  a 
trained  lawyer  like  Chase,  who  was  assisted,  moreover,  by 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country.  Besides,  Chase  had 
deserved  well  of  the  nation  from  his  patriotic  behavior 
during  the  Revolution,  however  unbecoming  his  harangues 
may  have  been  in  a  judge.  Two  thirds  of  the  senators  were 
not  willing  to  vote  him  guilty,  and  the  prosecution  failed 
(1S05).  It  should  be  stated  that  this  impeachment  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  against  the  desire  and  advice  of 
the  President. 
Financial  226.    Financial  Policy. — Between    1792    and    tSoi,   the 

national  debt  had  increased  from  seventy-seven  million  to 
nearly  eighty-three  million  dollars.  The  deficits  which 
gave  rise  to  this  increase  were  caused  bv  extraordinary 
expenses  in  connection  with  Indian  wars  and  with  the 
breach  with  France.  The  income  of  the  government  had 
grown  in  a  marvelous  manner  from  a  little  over  three  and 
one  half  millions  to  more  than  ten  and  one  half  millions; 
but  the  expenditures  had  increased  even  faster,  and  slightly 
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exceeded  the  receipts  in  1800.  About  three  millions  were 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
not  far  from  six  millions  were  spent  on  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  remainder  was  expended  on  the  civil  and  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  at  once  sketched  Retrench- 
a  financial  policy  which  would  lead  to  retrenchments  in  ™<="'^- 
all  branches  of  the  government,  to  a  lightening  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  on  the  people,  and  to  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  great  increase  in  expenditures 
had  been  for  warlike  purposes,  especially  for  the  navy. 
The  army  was  now  reduced  nearly  one  half,  but  the  navy  was 
more  difificult  to  deal  with.  If  Jefferson  could  have  had 
his  way,  he  would  have  tied  the  war  ships  to  the  most  con- 
venient wharves,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  depart- 
ment, where  they  "  would  require  but  one  set  of  plunderers 
to  take  care  of  them."  As  it  was,  the  number  of  vessels 
in  commission  was  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  seven. 
Reductions  were  also  made  in  the  civil  expenditures  at 
the  time;  but,  later,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase 
them.  The  internal  revenue  taxes  were  repealed,  but  the 
increase  from  the  imposts  more  than  made  up  for  this  loss 
of  revenue.  Between  1801  and  1809,  the  debt  was  reduced 
from  eighty-three  millions  to  forty-five  millions,  notwith- 
standing the  expenditures  incurred  in  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  naval  wars  against 
the  Barbary  powers. 

227.    The  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803. — France  had  ceded   Louisiana 
the  colony  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1763   (p.  135).     In   ^^^ed  by 

^  ^  •     v^      1         ^^/  Spain  to 

1800,  by  the  Treaty  of  St.   Ildefonso,   Spam  returned   it   France,  1800. 
to  France,   then  under  the   rule  of   Napoleon.      The  an-   Schouier's 
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nouncement  of  this  change  of  ownership  awakened  great      ""'''' 


indignation  in  the  United  States,  for  as  long  as  Louisiana 
was  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  a  weak  and  declining  state, 
little  fear  was  felt  of  the  growth  of  a  powerful  colony  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Even  Jefferson,  averse  to  war  Excitement 
and  friendly  to  the  French,  was  aroused,  and  wrote  to  m  America. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  then  American  minister  at  Paris 
z 
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(^April,  iSoj):  "There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the 
possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy;  .  .  . 
The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  lixes 
the  sentence  whicli  is  to  restrain  her  [France]  fore\er  within 
her  low-water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  w  ho, 
in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  tlie 
ocean.      From  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the 


The  United  St.ites.   1803 

British  fleet  and  nation."  \Miile  affairs  were  in  this  condi- 
tion of  tension,  news  arrixed  that  the  Spanish  governor  at 
New  Orleans  had  withdrawn  "  the  right  of  deposit  "  (p.  302), 
presumablv  that  the  colony  might  be  handed  over  to  France 
free  of  all  incumbrances.  The  N\'esterncrs  were  wild  with 
excitement,  as  this  meant  the  practical  closure  of  their  only 
route  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Jefferson  at  once  directed 
Li\  ingston  to  buv  the  strip  of  coast  extending  eastward  from 
the  Mississippi  and  including  New  Orleans.  He  also  ap- 
pointed Monroe  special  envoy  to  conduct  this  negotiation 
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and  other  important  business  with   foreign   governments.    Purchased 
Livingston  pressed  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  French   ''>'  "^'^ 
government,  but  without  avail.     Suddenly  Talleyrand,  who   sta'iet,  1803. 
was  once  again   foreign   minister,   inquired  if  he  wished    Winsois 
to  buy  the  whole  of  Louisiana.     At  this  moment  Monroe    ;!"','""/' 
reached   Paris.       The   Americans   had   no   instructions   to    480;  Roose- 
acquire    this  vast    territory,    but  they  decided   to   exceed   ^'''"'^  ^'';"'' 
their   powers.       Negotiations  went   rapidly   forward,    and   yehouiefs 
they    concluded    a   treaty   by   which    the    United    States    Umted 
acquired   Louisiana  for  fifteen   million    dollars,   of  which   ■''''''"<  ^^ 
three  and  three  quarter  millions  were  to  be  used  to  pay 
claims  of  Americans  for  spoliations  committed  by  France 
since  1800.      Napoleon  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "this 
accession  of  territory  establishes  forever  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  gives  to  England  a  maritime  rival  des- 
tined to  humble  her  pride  ";  but  the  real  reason  for  Napo- 
leon's sudden  change  of  front  has  never  been  ascertained. 

228.    Questions  arising  out  of  the  Purchase. — Three  ques-    Constitu- 
tions of  great  importance  are  interestine  in  this  connection  :    ''o"^"')'  "f 

.  tlie  purchase. 

(i)  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  (2)  the  limits  of  Johnston's 
Louisiana,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  the  purchase  on  the  devel-  Orations. 
opment  of  the  United  States.  For  years  Jefferson  had  ' '  °  ^°'^' 
proclaimed  that  under  the  Constitution  the  federal  govern- 
ment possessed  such  powers  only  as  were  expressly  delegated 
to  it  in  that  instrument.  By  no  conceivable  interpretation 
could  the  broadest  constructionists  have  found  the  power  to 
acquire  territory  even  implied  in  any  grant  of  power  in 
the  Constitution.  The  President  at  once  declared  that  the 
transaction  was  "an  act  beyond  the  Constitution,"  and  that 
an  amendment  would  be  necessary.  On  reflection,  how- 
ever, this  was  seen  to  be  iinpossible.  Many  things  might 
happen  before  an  amendment  could  be  adopted :  Napoleon 
might  change  his  mind,  or  the  British  might  seize  Louisiana, 
as  war  was  about  to  break  out  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  treaty  was  ratified  as  it  stood,  and  Jefferson 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  was  carrying  out 
"  the  will  of  the  people. "    The  Federalists  thought  otherwise 
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and  opposed  ratification  witli  all  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand;  some  of  them  even  proposed  that  the  Federalist 
states  should  secede  from  the  Union. 

The  territory  ceded  bv  France  was  described  in  the  treaty 
Limits  of  the  as  "the  colonv  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same 
purchase.  extent  as  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had 
when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after 
the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and 
other  powers."  These  were  the  terms  of  the  cession  by 
Spain  to  France,  and  more  definite  boundaries  could  not 
be  obtained  from  Barbts-Marbois,  the  French  negotiator  of 
the  treaty.  But  what  did  they  mean?  New  C)rleans  was 
plainly  comprised  in  the  acquisition,  but  did  Louisiana,  as 
thus  described,  include  West  Florida,  which  the  govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  obtain,  and  Texas,  about  which  it  then 
cared  nothing?  The  LTnited  States  immediately  asserted 
that  it  included  West  Florida,  but  to  this  assertion  Spain 
would  not  agree,  and  France  refused  to  interfere.  The 
orders  issued  by  the  French  government  when  it  expected 
to  take  possession  of  the  country  for  itself  have  been 
recently  discovered,  and  show  that  France  and  Spain  under- 
stood the  words  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  which  were 
used  in  the  cession  to  the  Lhiited  States,  to  exclude  ^^'est 
Florida  and  to  include  Texas. 

The  population  of  the  ceded  domain  numbered  about 
Effects  of  the  fifty  thousand,  of  which  more  than  one  half  were  negro 
purchase.  slaves.  This  addition  of  a  new  center  of  slavery  must  be 
considereci  as  a  disadvantage  outweighing  many  advantages, 
more  especially  as  the  slavery  of  Louisiana  resembled  that 
of  South  Carolina.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory  thus 
purchased  lay  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  that  is, 
beyond  the  region  of  abundant  rainfall.  The  settlement 
of  this  region,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  recurring  failure 
of  harvests,  has  gi\'en  rise  to  many  problems  extremely 
difficult  of  solution.  But  when  all  has  been  said  in  its 
disfavor,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  events  in  the  history  of  the  ifnited  States. 
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229.    The  Twelfth  Amendment,  1804.  — As  the  presiden- 
tial election  of   1804  drew  near,  the  leading  men  in  both 
parties  resolved  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  such  a  manner   change  in 
as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  another  scandal  similar   mode  of 
to  the  attempt  to  elect  Burr  President  in  1800.     The  result   president 
was  the  'J'welfth  Amendment,  declared  in  force  in   1804.    stanwood's 
The  old  machinery  of  presidential  electors  was  originally   Eicciims, 
invented  to  mitigate  the  supposed   ill   effects  of  popular   schtu'ier's 
election,  and  to  give  a  less  democratic  cast  to  the  gov-    Uiiitcd 
ernment.      One  would  think  that  the  Republicans  would   ■S'''"'". '"■  67, 
have  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  revision  and  have 
discarded    such   an   aristocratic    institution.     Since    1804 
the  forces  of  democracy  have  completely  triumphed  over 
this  bit  of  constitutional  machinery,  —  not  an  elector  has 
voted  against  the  wishes  of  the  party  which  elected  him. 
This  device  made  it  easier,  however,  to  give  the  smaller 
states  a  share  in  the  election  of  the  highest  officers  in  the 
nation  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  population  or  impor- 
tance.     The  great  change  brought  about  by  this  amend- 
ment consisted  in  having  the  electors  vote  for  President 
and    Vice-President    on    separate    and    distinct    ballots. 
This  has  prevented  the  recurrence  of   scandals  like  that 
of    1800;    but    it   has  led   to  the  nomination  of    inferior 
men  to  the  second  place,    which  was  not   likely  to  have 
happened  under  the  older  system,   as  it  was  then  uncer- 
tain  which  of    the    party's   candidates   would   be   chosen 
President.       The    amendment    further    provided    that    in 
case  no  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  should  receive 
a  majority  of    all  the   electoral  votes  cast  for  President, 
the   House   of    Representatives,    voting   by  states,    should 
elect  one  of  the  three  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
(see  p.  390). 

There  was  no  question  of  Jefferson's  election  in  1804:   Jefferson 
he  received  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes,  to  only  four-   '^-elected, 
teen  given  to  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  the  Federalist  candidate   *stan\vood's 
for  first  place;   even  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire   Elections, 
gave  their  votes  to  Jefferson.  '^^  ^°' 
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230.  Butt's  Conspiracy  and  Trial,  1804-1807. — Aaron 
Burr,  the  \"ice-President,  had  aroused  the  resentment  of 
the  Republicans  by  his  dealings  with  the  Federalists  in 
iSoo.  George  Clinton,  another  New  York  Republican, 
was  put  forward  in  1S04  as  Republican  candidate  for  this 
office,  and  was  elected.  Ejected  from  the  Republican  fold, 
Burr  had  allied  himself  with  the  ultra-Federalists  of  New 

England  and  had 
offered  himself  as  an 
independent  candi- 
date for  the  go\  ernor- 
ship  of  New  Vorlc. 
He  was  defeated, 
owing  largely  to  the 
eliorts  of  Hamil- 
ton, whom  he  now 
challenged  to  fight 
a  duel  and  killed  at 
the  first  shot.  Hamil- 
ton's untimely  death 
in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood aroused  tlie 
moral  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the 
Northern  states  and 
put  an  end  to  duel- 
ing in  that  pirt  of 
the  country  ;  it  made 
liurr  an  outcast  and 
impelled  him  to  undertake  a  most  desperate  yenture.  It 
is  impossible  to  sav  what  he  e.vpected  to  accomplish  :  at 
one  time  he  seems  to  haye  had  in  mind  the  founding  of  an 
empire  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  which  should  descend  to  his 
daughter,  Theodosia;  at  another  time,  the  yenture  took  the 
shape  of  the  formation  of  a  new  republic  in  the  country 
west  of  the  AUeghanies.  Burr  gathered  arms,  ammunition, 
and    men   and    descended    the    Mississippi    towards  New 


Theodosia  Burr 
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Orleans,  where  he  expected  to  receive  the  aid  of  General 
Wilkinson,  the  United  States  commander  in  Louisiana. 
For  some  time  Jefferson  took  no  notice  of  his  movements, 
but  finally  issued  a  proclamation  for  his  capture;  ^Vilkin- 
son  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  should  betray  his  country 
or  his  friend,  and  ultimately  decided  to  sacrifice  Burr. 
The  latter  abandoned  his  companions  and  endeavored  to 
escape  from  the  country  to  Spanish  Florida.  He  was 
captured  at  a  frontier  town  and  taken  to  Richmond  for 
trial  before  the  federal  Circuit  Court. 

John  Marshall,  the  Chief  Justice,  presided  at  the  trial.  Burr's  trial 
Among  other  things,  he  ordered  the  President  to  attend  as  '^°7- 
a  witness  with  the  records  of  the  War  Department.  Jeffer- 
son refused  to  heed  the  summons,  but  offered  to  send  any 
papers  which  might  be  necessary.  Even  Federalist  writers 
condemn  this  action  of  Marshall.  The  trial  ended  abruptly, 
as  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  an  overt  act  of  treason 
must  be  first  proved,  and  then  Burr  connected  with  it. 
The  Constitution  defines  treason  as  consisting  "only  in 
levying  war  against  them  [the  United  States],  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  Burr 
had  never  been  in  a  position  to  levy  war,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion for  treason  stopped  at  that  point;  nor  was  the  govern- 
ment able  to  convict  him  of  misdemeanor. 

231.  Attacks  on  Neutral  Trade,  1800-1808.  —  Jay's  Relations 
treaty  had  fully  justified  its  existence  by  securing  partial 
immunity  from  British  hostility  to  American  comixierce 
during  the  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  France  which 
ended  in  1802  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
During  this  time,  the  Americans  were  able  to  prosecute  a 
most  thriving  trade  with  the  Spanish  and  French  West 
Indies.  The  British  refuse"d  to  permit  the  Americans  to 
carry  West  India  produce  from  the  Spanish  and  French 
islands  direct  to  Spain  and  France;  but  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  such  commerce  when  pursued  indirectly  through 
some  United  States  port,  provided  the  foreign  goods  were 
landed  op  a  wharf  and  duty  paid.     Under  these  circum- 
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stances  American   trade   flourished  greatly,  and  this  pros- 
perity continued  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  against 
Napoleon,  which  began  in  1S04. 
Change  in  This  successful  commerce  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of 

English  shipowners,  and  they  implored  the  younger  Pitt, 
who  was  now  Prime  JNIinister,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fayors 
granted  America;  and  there  were  not  wanting  persons  to 
argue  that  the  action  of  the  Americans  was  so  beneficial 
to  England's  enemies  as  to  be  "war  in  disguise."  Pitt 
decided  to  enforce  the  "Rule  of  War  of  1756"  (p.  290) 
to  the  letter,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  American  trade  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  British  yessels  made  seizures  right 
and  left,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Great  Britain  practically 
began  war  against  the  United  States  (1805). 

The  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  Napoleon  had 
now  reached  a  point  where  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
leading  combatants  to  attack  one  another :  Napoleon  was 
supreme  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Britain  was  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the  seas.  T'he  belligerents  thereupon 
endeayored  to  injure  one  another  indirectly :  but  the  real 
sufferers  during  this  later  time  were  the  American  ship- 
owners, whose  vessels  were  almost  the  only  neutral  ships 
on  the  ocean. 
French  and  232.    Decrees   and  Orders,    1806-10. — Napoleon  began 

Briiish  tiig  contest  by  closing  the  recently  captured  ports  of  Ham- 

'l  '^'"^ '   "^      burg  and  Bremen  to  British  commerce,  thus  cutting  off  a 
1S06-10.  profitable  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.     The 

Schoiiier's  British  government  retaliated  by  declaring  a  blockade  of 
^Y,/;V  II  the  coast  of  the  continent  from  Brest  to  the  f^lbe  (May  16, 
151-160.  1S06),   which  was  enforced  only  between  the   Seine  and 

Ostend.  Napoleon  replied  to  this  by  the  issue  of  the 
Berlin  Decree  (November  21,  1S06),  declaring  the  British 
Islands  to  be  "in  a  state  of  blockade."  He  also  forbade 
all  trade  in  British  goods  throughout  the  lands  imder  French 
control,  which  soon  included  all  of  continental  Europe 
except  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 
Jay's  treaty  was  about  to  e.xpire  by  limitation,  and  it  was 
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found  impossible  to  induce  the  British  government  to  enter  Tieaiy  with 

into  a  new  agreement  on  a  reasonable  basis.     On  December  '^','=*' 

I,  1806,  Monroe  and  William   Pinkney  signed,  on  behalf  win'sor's 

of  the  United  States,  a  new  treaty,  which  contained  many  ytmcrica, 

stipulations  dishonorable  to  their  country,   among  them  a  ^".480. 
provision  that  the  "Rule  of  War  of  1756"  would  not  be 


enforced  in  respect  to  goods  upon  which  a  two  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  had  been  paid,  on  condition  that  no  part  of 
the  duty  had  been  returned  as  a  "drawback."  Neither 
impressment  of  American  seamen  nor  indemnity  for  British 
spoliations  were  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  American 
negotiators  consented  to  receive  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
the  British  government  would  not  consider  itself  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  unless  the  United  States  would 
resist  the  enforcement  of  the  Berlin  Decree  !  Jefferson  sent 
the  treaty  back  to  Great  Britain  without  formally  laying  it 
before  the  Senate. 

Early  in  the  next  year  (January  7,  1807)  the  British  gov-   British 
ernment  issued  an  Order  in  Council  closing  to  neutral  com-   Orders  in 
merce  the  ports  of  the  continent,  save  those  limited  regions   ^g 
that  were   not  under   French  control.     Later  (November 
II,  1S07),  another  Order  in  Council  authorized  the  seizure 
of  any  neutral  vessel  while  on  a  voyage  to  any  of  the  closed 
ports,  unless  such  vessel  had  first  touched  at  a  British  port. 
In  the  Milan   Decree,   Napoleon  retorted  by  authorizing 
the  seizure  of  any  vessel  that  had  entered  a  British  port 
(December  17,  1807).     As  the  British  controlled  the  ocean 
and  Napoleon  the  continent  of  Europe  these  decrees  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  American  carrying  trade.    With  Great 
Britain,  moreover,  the  United  States  had  another  cause  of 
grievance, —  the  controversy  as  to  impressment. 

233.    The  Impressment  Controversy,   1793-1807. — The   American 
contest  with  France  had  hardly  opened  in  1793  ere  British   natm-aiiza- 

1  ^11-1      tion  papers. 

naval  captains  began  stopping  American  vessels  on  the  high 


of 
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seas,  and  taking  seamen  from  tliem  for  serviee  in  the 
ISritisli  naw.  Some  of  llie  sailors  impressed  in  liiis  manner 
were  subieets  of  tlie  Lirilish  ero\\  n.  but  nianv  more  were 
men  who  liad  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Britain,  ami 
had  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  of  some  one  state.  Moreo\er,  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  an  Knglishman  from  a  nati\"e-born  citizen  of 
the  L  nited  States,  and  man\'  Americans  were  impressed, 
notwithstanding  their  statements  as  to  the  |ilace  of  their 
birth.  -\s  the  war  jirogressed,  the  British  practic.dly  block- 
aded the  iriore  important  -\merican  ports  and  removed 
seamen  from  outgoing  vessels  before  the\'  hail  lost  sight  of 
.j.|j_^ ,,  .. ,,  land.  Two  \erv  important  questions  at  once  arose:  the 
.ir^-ii."  "right  of  search  "  and  the  \aliditv  of  naturalization  papers. 
The  .\irierican  go\ernment  denied  the  right  of  foreign 
cruisers  to  stop  .\uierican  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  anv 
purpose  whatsoever  except  to  ascertain  their  nationalitv. 
This  position  the  Inited  States  maintained  forever  after- 
wards ipp.  375,  440).  P>ut  dreat  Britain  paid  no  heed  to 
the  American  protests.  I'he  .American  s\stem  of  naturali- 
zation was  based  on  acts  of  Parliament:  the  lirst  of  these, 
which  was  passed  in  t740,  pro\  ided  that  foreign  Protestants 
residing  in  the  colonies  for  se\en  vears  and  taking  certain 
oaths  should  enjo\-  full  civil  rights  in  the  colonies  and 
many  important  privileges  in  liritain  itself:  the  colonial 
assemblies,  too,  had  passetl  acts  for  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners  in  the  several  colonies,  oftentimes  after  a  very 
brief  period  of  residence,  and  the  British  government  had 
not  repealed  or  disallowed  these  acts.  'I'he  naturalization 
systerii  of  the  United  States  in  1S07  was  a  reproduction  of 
this  colonial  system,  with  the  important  exception  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  religions  qu:ililication.  The  British 
authorities,  however,  would  not  recognize  it  as  in  any  way 
lessening  the  allegiance  due  from  a  British-born  person  to 
the  British  crown.  There  was  undoubtetUy  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  \iew  British  officers  held  as  to  naturalization; 
for   in   soine   states   it  was   only  necessary   for  a  deserter 
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from  an  English  ship  to  appear  before  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  matter  in  order  to  receive  naturafization  papers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  whole  crews  deserted,  and 
many  vessels  were  detained  in  port  in  consequence.  '1  he 
real  cause  of  these  desertions  was  to  be  found  in  the  hard- 
ships of  the  British  naval  service, —  the  lack  of  good 
food  and  quarters,  the  harshness  of  the  discipline,  and  the 
inadequateness  of  the  compensation.  These  hardships 
were  so  great  that  the  British  seamen  preferred  to  expatri= 
ate  themselves  rather  than  serve  on  British  men-of-war. 
The  British  government,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  take 
this  view  and  preferred  to  press  British  seamen  wherever 
found. 

234.  The  Outrage  on  the  (^Aeiflyoea^e,  1807. — The  mat-   The 
ter  reached  a  crisis  on  June  27,  1807,  when  the  British  ship 
Leopard  fired  on  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  boarded 
her,  and  removed  from  her  decks  three  American  citizens   1807. 
and  one  British  subject.     Jefferson  at  once  issued  a  procla- 
mation ordering  all  British  war  vessels  out  of  the  waters  of 
the  United   States,   and   forbidding  any   intercourse  with   11.163;^ 
them  or  the  furnishing  them  with  any  supplies.      He  also   j^'^^y^^i 
demanded  redress,  but  attempted  to  couple  with  the  Chesa-   305-311. 
peake  outrage   the  whole  question  of  impressment.     The 
British  authorities,  on  their  part,  disavowed  the  admiral  by 
whose  orders  the  outrage  had  been  committed,  but  refused 

to  give  up  impressment.  While  affairs  were  in  this  critical 
condition,  the  Order  in  Council  of  November,  1S07,  was 
issued.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  question  should 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  party  action,  yet  the  Federal- 
ists denounced  the  President's  proclamation  as  favoring 
the  French,  and  the  Northern  merchants  protested  against 
anything  being  done  that  savored  of  hostility  to  Great 
Britain. 

235.  Jefferson's  Embargo  Policy,  1807,  1808.  —  In  April, 
1806,  at  the  time  of  the  enforcement  of  the  "  Rule  of  War  of 
1756,"  Congress  had  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  from  Great  Britain  or  the  British  colonies  after 
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The  Xovember  15,  of  that  year.    This  limit  was  further  extended, 

embargo,  ^^^  |_|^g  prohibition  did  not  a;o  into  effect  until  December, 
Schouler's  1S07.  By  that  time,  however,  Jefferson  deemed  sterner 
Uriiud  measures  necessary,  and  recommended  an  embargo.      Con- 

j  g_'j''  '  gress  at  once  fell  in  with  the  President's  wishes  and  passed 
an  act  forbidding  American  \essels  to  leave  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  for  foreign  ports,  and  prohibiting  foreign  ves- 
sels to  sail  e.xcept  with  the  cargo  actually  on  board.  Embar- 
goes were  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  United  States; 
they  had  hitherto  been  for  limited  periods  and  had  been 
regarded  as  precursors  of  war,  although  no  war  had  fol- 
lowed (p.  300).  The  policy  of  commercial  restriction  had 
been  often  used  with  great  effect,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Townshend  duties  (p.  176).  Able 
and  far-seeing  men,  as  Sir  John  Seeley  and  Edward 
Atkinson,  have  recognized  the  fact  that  commerce,  so  far 
from  making  for  peace  among  mankind,  has  been  the  cause 
of  manv  of  the  great  struggles  of  modern  davs.  Jefferson's 
idea  was  to  revive  the  policy  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch 
and  to  p>ut  a  pressure  on  Lireat  Britain  and  France  by 
restricting  their  dealings  with  the  United  States.  But  cir- 
cumstances were  changed :  the  American  people  were  no 
longer  united,  as  thev  had  been  in  the  earlier  time;  and  it 
proved  to  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  embargo  policy  in 
The  Enforce-  America.  Even  the  Enforcement  Act  of  iSoS  proved  in- 
operative. This  act  required  the  owners  of  coasting  vessels 
before  the  cargo  was  placed  on  board  to  give  bonds  to  six 
times  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  proposed  cargo,  obliging 
them  to  land  the  goods  in  the  Ignited  States.  This 
requirement  indicates  one  method  of  evasion  of  the 
Embargo  .Act,  by  vessels  clearing  for  a  coastwise  port  and 
then  sailing  to  a  foreign  port.  Another  clause  of  the 
Enforcement  .Act  was  designed  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  the  law  by  carrying  goods  overland  to  Canada  or  New 
Brunswick.  This  section  authorized  collectors  of  customs 
to  seize  goods  "  in  any  manner  apparently  on  their  way 
toward   the   territory  of   a   foreign  nation    or  the  vicinity 
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thereof."  Even  this  severe  measure  could  not  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  embargo;  it  led,  however,  to  resistance 
to  federal  authority  on  Lake  Champlain  and  threatened  to 
lead  to  more  formidable  armed  resistance  in  New  lingland. 

236.  Effects  of  the  Embargo. — It  is  difficult  to  say  Effect  of  the 
precisely  what  effect  the  embargo  had,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  It  probably  hastened  a  commercial  crisis  in 
Great  Britain,  which  would  have  occurred  had  there  been 
no  embargo.  This  crisis  affected  the  working  classes  of 
Britain,  but  as  they  had  no  political  power  their  wishes  for 
a  change  in  England's  commercial  policy  passed  unheeded. 
The  rulers  of  Britain  regarded  the  embargo  as  rather  bene- 
ficial to  her  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  operated  to  weaken 
the  Republican  party  in  the  North  and  to  increase  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  Federalists. 

Napoleon  welcomed  it  and  made  it  the  excuse  for  two  On  France, 
more  decrees:  one  of  them,  issued  at  Bayonne  (1808), 
directed  the  sequestration  of  all  American  vessels,  on  the 
ground  that  no  ship  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
could  legally  navigate  the  seas;  the  other  decree,  issued  at 
Rambouillet  (iSio),  ordered  the  confiscation  of  vessels 
then  in  French  hands. 

In  America,  the  embargo  pressed  heavily  on  Jefferson's  On  America. 
political  supporters,  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia,  as 
large  portions  of  their  tobacco  crops  were  unsalable. 
Many  planters  were  ruined;  others  were  seriously  crippled. 
The  shipowners  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  states  saw 
their  ships  lying  idle  when  freights  were  at  the  highest 
point.  They  evaded  the  law  as  long  as  they  could,  and  at 
length,  when  forced  to  desist,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  manufacturing.  From  a  constitutional  and  political 
point  of  view,  the  embargo  worked  a  positive  benefit,  as 
the  attempts  to  enforce  it  compelled  the  Republicans  to 
have  recourse  to  the  implied  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
and  to  adopt  almost  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Federalists 
in  1798,  which  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  so  strongly  con- 
demned in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions.     By 
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January,  1S09,  it  was  evident  that  to  avoid  civil  strife  the 
embargo  policv  must  be  abandoned.  Madison  had  mean- 
time been  elected  President  (November,  iSoS),  and  to  him 
Jefferson  confided  the  initiation  of  a  new  policy. 

237.  The  Non-intercourse  Act,  1809.  —  In  February, 
1809,  it  became  known  that  Madison  was  in  favor  of  a 
removal  of   the  embargo   in  the   following  June;   but  no 


James  Madison 

sooner  was  the  subject  of  repeal  brought  forward  in  Con- 
gress, than  it  was  decided  to  repeal  the  embargo  law  at 
once.  In  its  place  was  substituted  a  non-intercourse  law. 
This  would  still  prohibit  commerce  with  ("ireat  Britain  and 
France,  but  would,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  it  with  the 
few  countries  not  under  the  control  of  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. The  new  policy,  which  was  a  better  method 
of  carrying  out  Jefferson's  commercial  theories,  went  into 
operation  on  the  dav  of  Afadison's  inauguration,  iMarch 
4,  1809.  Instanth',  there  was  a  great  re\  ival  iu  the  carrying 
trade;  for,  although  Russia  had  now  joined  France  in  the 
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continental  system,  Spain  and  Portugal  were  no  longer 
subservient  to  Napoleon.  This  period  witnessed  a  com- 
plete breaking  down  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  international 
and  commercial  honesty.  Napoleon  gave  licenses  without 
number  to  British  vessels  to  bring  goods  sorely  needed  by 
his  soldiers  into  continental  ports,  while  American  papers, 
forged  for  the  purpose,  and  also  British  protections,  were 
openly   sold    in    London. 

The  neutrals  profited  most    F*'^--^'— =T?'^'--'*--^;-  1 

by  this  reign  of  commer- 
cial distress  and  corrup- 
tion; the  gains  of  American 
shipowners  were  enormous, 
although  American  vessels 
were  constantly  captured 
by  the  belligerents. 

238.  The  Erskine  Treaty, 
1809. — At  first,  fortune 
appeared  about  to  smile  on 
Madison;  it  even  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  the 
British  government  had 
determined  to  enter  on  a 

conciliatory  policy  toward  the  United  States.  A  new 
British  minister,  Mr.  Erskine,  appeared  at  Washington, 
and  speedily  concluded  a  treaty  obliging  Great  Britain  to 
withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council.  Madison  thereupon  sus- 
pended non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  But  Erskine 
had  exceeded  his  instructions;  the  British  government 
disavowed  him,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  Madison 
was  obliged  to  proclaim  a  renewal  of  non-intercourse  with 
that  country.  The  next  British  envoy  was  named  Jackson, 
who  proceeded  to  insult  Madison,  accusing  him  of  having 
deceived  Erskine,  and  repeated  the  accusation.  Madison 
declined  to  communicate  further  with  him;  but  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  that  the  Federalists  most  kindly 
entertained  the  insolent  insulter  of   the  President  of   the 
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United  States  as  he  journeyed  homeward  through  New 
England. 

L)n  May  i,  iSio,  Congress  substituted  for  the  Non- 
intercourse  Act  a  modified  commercial  policy,  which  was 
embodied  in  a  bill  known  as  Macon's  Bill,  No.  z,  from  the 
name  of  the  member  who  introduced  it.  This  law  proyided 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  non-intercourse.  It  further 
provided,  however,  that  in  case  one  of  the  belligerents 
should  revoke  his  decrees  or  orders,  and  the  other  should 
not, —  in  such  a  case  non-intercourse  should  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President  with  the  recalcitrant  nation.  Negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  once  begun 
on  this  basis.  Napoleon  promised  to  re\oke  his  decrees 
as  to  American  shipping  on  November  r,  on  condition 
that  the  British  orders  should  be  rescinded  before  that  day. 
Great  Britain  offered  to  withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council 
after  Napoleon  had  rescinded  his  decrees.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  neither  government  withdrew  its  orders:  but  Madison, 
understanding  tht^t  the  French  decrees  were  really  with- 
drawn, and  assured  that  the  British  orders  would  follow, 
suspended  non-intercourse  with  both  nations,  and  was  again 
obliged  to  reimpose  it. 

239.  Declaration  of  War,  1812.  —  In  the  gathering  gloom 
of  a  May  evening  (rSir),  the  American  frigate  Pn-sidi-nt 
and  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt  found  themsehes 
near  together.  Owing  to  some  mischance,  not  now  clearlv 
discernible,  they  fired  on  each  other,  and  the  Littli-  Belt 
was  badly  crippled.  This  affair  induced  the  American 
people  to  feel  more  kindly  about  the  Clu-sapt-akc  outrage, 
and  reparation  was  accepted  without  a  settlement  of  the 
whole  question  of  impressment,  which  in  this  way  remained 
to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  resentment  toward  the  British 
nation.  Another  cause  of  ill  feeling  was  the  ever-recurring 
Indian  troubles  in  the  West,  some  of  which  were  plainly 
traceable  to  British  intrigues.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  \vas  a  revolt  set  on  foot  bv  an  energetic  Indian  chief 
named  Tecumthe  or  Tecumseh,  who  had  formed  a  strong 
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Indian  federation.  Gathering  a  small  force  of  regulars 
and  volunteers  from  among  the  settlers  of  the  West, 
William  Henry  Harrison  marched  to  the  principal  Indian 
town  on  Tippecanoe  River  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
on  the  Indians  (1810).  Tecumthe  at  once  joined  the 
British,  and  thus  strengthened  the  suspicions  of  the  Western 
settlers,  who  soon  clamored  for  a  war  of  conquest  against 
Canada. 

Another  cause  of  the  approaching  conflict  was  the  tone  of  Caase  of  the 
undisguised  superiority  with  which  the  British  government   ^"  °'^  '^^^• 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,       ,  ,         Johnston's 

and  people  were  accustomed  not  merely  to  look  upon  the    orations, 

American  people,  but  to  speak  of  them,  and  even  to  address   i,  205-215. 

representatives   of    the   United   States   government.      For 

example.  Lord  Liverpool,  at  the  moment  Prime  Minister, 

declared  in  1813  from  his  place  in  Parliament  that  America 

"  ought  to  have  looked  to  this  country  as  the  guardian  power 

to  which  she  was  indebted  not  only  for  her  comforts,  not 

only  for  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  but  for  her 

very  existence."     The  impressment  controversy  was  now 

at  its  height,  and  British  hostility  to  American  commerce 

was  as  keen  as  ever.      Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind, 

it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  United  States  declared 

war  against  Great  Britain;  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the 

outbreak  of  hostilities  was  postponed  until  1812. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  the  work  of  a  new  set  of  Declaration 
political  leaders,  whose  influence  for  good  or  evil  was  to  ofwar,  1812. 
dominate  American  politics  for  the  next  forty  years.  Fore-  Henry  Clay. 
most  among  them  was  Henry  Clay,  born  in  Virginia,  but   Schouier's 

,  .  1  ■    •     •  United 

now  living  m  Kentucky;  perhaps  no  American  politician  ^^^^^^^ 

has  ever  had  a  more  faithful  band  of  followers  or  has  ever  11,372; 

shown   worse    judgment.     He    entered    Congress   for   the  ^';''"7^\  n 
first  time  in  181 1,  and  was  at  once  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     Another  of  the  newcomers  was 

John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina;  at  this  period  he  was  John  C. 

an  ardent  advocate  of  nationalization  and  of  devoting  the  y^'^";^";^,.^ 

federal  resources  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  cai/wun 

the  people, —  especially,  he  advocated  a  policy  of  protection  (S.  S.). 
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to  "  young  industries. "  Subsequently,  he  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  other  side,  and  by  his  fearlessness  and  power- 
fully logical  faculties  set  forth  the  cause  of  state's  rights  in 
the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner.  Two  years  later, 
Daniel  Webster  of  New  Hampshire,  the  third  of  this  group, 
entered  Congress.  With  their  coming,  the  statesmen  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch  visibly  lost  control  of  affairs,  and  the 
politicians  of  the  period  extending  from  1810  to  iSsobegan 
to  assert  their  power. 

Clay  represented  the  unrest  of  the  Western  people  and 
their  desire  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  With  the  aid  of 
other  new  men,  he  forced  from  the  reluctant  President  his 
consent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  It 
is  said  that  Madison  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
renomination  for  the  presidency  depended  on  his  acquies- 
cence in  this  policy;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  drawn  into 
the  conflict  against  his  wishes;  nevertheless,  the  New  Eng- 
land Federalists  always  referred  to  it  as  "Mr.  Madison's 
War." 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 


§§  213-222.   The  United  States  in  iSoo 

a.  Wliat  historic  proofs  can  you  give  that  the  American  mind 
"seemed  dormant"  before  1800? 

b.  What  relations  can  you  trace  between  the  American  Revolution, 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  "  Revolution  of  iSoo"? 

c.  What  means  did  the  American  people  take  "  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  and  material  position  of  the  average  citizen"? 

d.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  "  the  American  people  came  into 
existeitce  "  in  the  period  extending  from  1800  to  1829? 

e.  What  are  the  two  most  important  stocks  of  the  human  race? 
Name  the  chief  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock,  and  the  principal  con- 
tributions to  civilization  made  by  each. 

f.  Where  besides  in  America  have  important  amalgamations  of  Ger- 
manic and  Keltic  races  taken  place?  What  complementary  qualities 
do  these  two  races  possess? 

g.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  white  population  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  in  the  free  states  than  in  the  slave  states? 
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h.  Has  any  other  material  force  so  controlled  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  cotton?  Can  a  parallel  for  such  control  be  found  in 
the  hi'jtory  of  any  other  country? 

i.  Does  any  other  period  in  the  development  compare  with  this  in 
importance?     Enter  the  reasons  for  your  answer  in  your  note-book. 

§§  223-226,  229-230.   Domestic  Affairs 

a.  Read  and  compare  the  first  inaugurals  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln. 

h.  Place  as  heading  in  note-book  "  Spoils  System  and  Civil  Service 
Reform."  Enter  all  fitting  matter  as  you  proceed.  Who  began  the 
system  of  partisan  appointments? 

c.  How  does  the  Constitution  define  treason?  Define  as  precisely 
as  you  can  the  following  phrases:  "levying  war,"  "against  them," 
"their  enemies,"  "adhering  to,"  "aid  and  comfort."  Can  one  of  the 
United  States  be  guilty  of  treason?     Is  civil  war  treason? 

(/.  Look  up  the  history  of  Massachusetts  1800-15:  do  you  regard 
it  as  creditable?     Give  your  reasons. 

§§  227-22S.  The  Louisiana  Purchase 

a.  Sketch  the  ownership  of  Louisiana  under  the  following  heads: 
discovery,  settlement,  cession  of  1763,  "right  of  deposit,"  retrocession 
to  France. 

b.  Why  were  the  Federalists  opposed  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 
Discuss  the  effects  of  the  purchase  upon  the  West,  the  South,  the 
East,  the  general  government. 

c.  Does  the  "  general  welfare  "  clause  empower  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  acquire  territory?  Under  what  clause  of  the  Constitution 
can  you  find  such  power? 

§§  231-239.   Foreign  Relations 

(7.  Review  the  wars  which  you  have  so  far  studied  in  the  course  of 
American  history,  and  show  how  far  economic  causes  were  at  the  root 
of  them  all. 

/'.  State  the  specific  purpose  of  each  hostile  commercial  ordinance 
of  the  two  belligerents. 

c.  Describe  Great  Britain's  impressment  policy.  What  reasons  can 
you  suggest  for  her  refusal  to  recognize  the  validity  of  American 
naturalization  papers? 

d.  The  embargo:  discuss  its  constitutionality;  its  effect  on  consti- 
tutional development.  What  industrial  revolution  did  it  forward  in 
New  England? 
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Historical  Geography 

a.  Make  all  necessary  changes  in  your  maps,  and  justify  these 
changes  by  recitation. 

General  Qlestions 

a.  Mention,  with  some  account  of  their  contents,  the  chief  political 
documents  uf  this  epoch  (17S3-1S12).  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
careers  of  their  authors. 

b.  Subjects  for  reports  based  on  seconilary  material:  (i)  What  is 
the  relation  between  the  growth  of  manufactuiing  enterprises  and  the 
growth  of  cities?  (2)  Compare  the  factory  agitation  ia  Hngland  with 
the  emancipation  movement  in  America.  (^3)  Thomas  Jefterson  :  his 
personal  influence  over  his  official  advisers,  over  Congress;  contrast 
his  theoretical  language  and  his  practical  conduct;  discuss  his  honesty, 
his  statesmanship;  describe  his  influence  in  retirement  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  name.  (4)  The  "Quids":  define;  give  cause  of  their 
dissatisfaction  ;  political  effect  of  this  faction  ;  final  disappearance. 
(5)  John  Marshall:  his  career;  instances  o\  collision  between  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Executive;  the  cases  which  form  epochs  in  consti- 
tutional history;  (6)  trace  the  gradual  raising  of  tariff  rates  from  17S9 
to  1S2S;    (7)   trace  the  historv  of  free  and  slave  territory  to  1S19. 

L.  Compare  the  momentous  changes  in  the  political  life  of  the 
United  States  between  I  So  I  and  1S09. 

J.  What  is  the  unique  significance  of  Jefferson's  administrations  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States? 


As  preparation  for  the  next  two  chapters  studv  the  following 
questions  : 

a.  Taxation  :  arguments  for  and  against  tlirect  taxation  ;  should 
direct  taxation  be  levied  on  capital,  on  income,  or  on  expenditure? 
should  the  same  percentage  be  levied  on  all  equal  amounts?  what 
forms  of  indirect  taxation  are  the  most  eligible?  give  Mill's  seven 
practical  rules  for  indirect  taxation  ;  under  which  class  does  excise 
come  ?  customs  duties?  is  it  desirable  to  defray  cxtraoidinarv  public 
expenses  by  loans?  state  reasons. 

b.  Look  up  in  ^^liU's  Poliiical  Economy  the  passage  which  says 
that  protection  may  be  justifiable  under  certain  conditions,  and  apply  it 
to  the  United  States  in  1S16,  1S24,  1S33,  1S42,  1S57,  1S61,  and  1S97. 

c.  Place  in  note-book  the  two  headings,  "  Protection,"  "  Free-trade," 
and  enter  litting  matter  under  them  as  you  proceed. 

(/.  Read  Fawcett's  Free-trade  and  Protection  and  Hoyt's  Protection 
vs.  Free-trade,  and  compare  the  arguments. 
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WAR   AND    PEACE,  1812-1829 

Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings. — Johnston's  American  Politics,  77-108;  Hig- 
ginson's  Larger  History,  365-442;  Hart's  Forinaiioii  of  the  Union, 
203-262;    y^2^Viix\  Makiyig  of  the  Nation,  230—273. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Schouler's  United  States  ;  Wilson's  Presidents  ; 
*Von  Htjlst's  Constitutional  History;  *H.  Adams's  United  States; 
Morse's  /.  Q.  Adams  (S.  S.) ;  Gay's  James  Madison  (S.  S.) ;  Von 
Hoist's  Joh7i  C.  Calhoun  (S.  S.)  ;  Lodge's  Daniel  Webster  (S.  S.)  ; 
Sumner's  ■4;;t/?-t'7£'y(2/'/&^(?;;  (S.  S.)  ;  Taussig's  Tariff  History  ;  Larned's 
History  for  Ready  Reference.  Larger  biographies  of  the  leading  states- 
men, Guide,  §  25. 

Sources. — Writings  of  the  leading  statesmen,  Guide,  §§  32,33. 
Benton's  Abridgment ;  Williams's  Statestnan's  Manual;  Johnston's 
American  Orations;  Young's  Customs- Tariff  Legislation;  Taussig's 
State  Papers;  Stedman  and  Hutchinson,  Library  of  American  Lit- 
erature; MacDonald's  Documents. 

Maps.  —  Mac  Coun's //M/oWcff/  Geography;  Yi&xi'i  Epoch  Maps, 
Nos.  7,  S,  10,  II;  Winsor's  America;  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas; 
Scribner's  Statistical  Atlas. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  LListory, 
§§  56  a,  56b  (General  Readings),  §§  172-179  (Topics  and  References). 

Illustrative  Material.  —  *McMaster's  United  States;  Lossing's 
Field-BookoftheWarofi8i2;  Armstrong's  IVar  of  1812 ;  Roose- 
velt's Naval  War  of  1S13 ;  Maclay's  United  States  Navy ;  Coop- 
er's Utiited  States  Navy  ;  James's  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain; 
Coggeshall's  .American  Privateers  ;  Goodrich's  Recollections ;  Sullivan's 
Fatniliar  L.etters ;  J.Q.Adams's  Diary;  Bishop's  American  Manu- 
factures ;  King's  New  Orleans ;   Barnes's  Yankee  Ships. 

Hildreth's  The  Slave:  Longstreet's  Georgia  Scenes;  Paulding's 
Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle  ;  Freneau's  Poems. 

WAR   AND    PEACE,    1812-1829 

240.  Nature  of  the  Conflict. — Perhaps  no  conflict  has 
ever  been  undertaken  with  so  little  thought  as  to  the  means 
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Liok  of  of  carrying  it  to  a  successful  termination  as  the  \\'ar  of  1S12. 

pic-p.ir.uion  'j')^g  excise  tax  of  tiie  Federalist  period  had  been  repealed 
and  nearly  all  the  income  of  the  government  was  derived 
from  the  customs  revenue,  which  at  once  dwindled  as 
imports  declined.  At  first,  Congress  was  unwilling  to  aug- 
ment this  diminishing  revenue  bv  imposing  direct  taxes; 
but  in  1S13  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  war  overcame 
even  Republican  scruples,  and  Congress  imposed  direct 
taxes  on  such  articles  as  furniture  and  watches,  and  even 
on  slaves.  Congress  also  levied  an  excise.  The  war  cost 
from  thirty  to  forty  millions  for  each  year  that  it  was  waged; 
but  the  total  revenue  never  exceeded  ten  millions  per  year. 
These  delicits  had  to  be  made  good  by  borrowing.  As  the 
war  progressed,  the  credit  of  the  government  constantly 
declined,  until  finally  loans  were  effected  at  far  below  their 
face  value. 

The  military  forces  were  very  ineffective.  The  Republi- 
cans had  steadily  opposed  keeping  up  an  efficient  military 
organization.  The  war  ^vas  yery  unpopular  in  the  North, 
whence  most  of  the  soldiers  and  money  were  necessarily 
drawn,  as  that  was  the  more  populous  and  the  richer  portion 
of  the  country.  This  dislike  of  the  war  appeared  when  the 
government  endeavored  to  summon  the  militia  to  take  part 
in  the  invasion  of  Canada.  The  Constitution  authorized 
Congress  to  "  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  "  for  three 
specific  purposes:  "to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  The  governors 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  refused 
to  send  militia  out  of  their  respective  states,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  recalled  the  Vermont  militia  when  it  was 
sent  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  old  difficulty 
(p.  220)  of  enlisting  men  in  the  regular  army  for  the  war 
or  for  a  term  of  years  at  once  recurred.  Bounties  were 
offered  in  vain,  and  even  the  enlistment  of  minors,  without 
their  parents'  consent,  was  resorted  to.  Had  the  contest 
continued  much  longer,  recourse  would  probably  have  been 
had  to  a  draft.     In  these  circumstances  it  was  fortunate 
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that  the  British  prosecuted  the  war  but  feebly  during  the 
years  1812  and  18 13. 

241.  Campaigns  of  1812-14. — The  invasion  of  Canada 
was  begun  with  an  ignorance  and  contempt  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  campaign  that  augured  ill  for  success.  It  ended 
in  failure  (18 1 2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  victory  of  the 
Americans  under  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry,  on  Lake 
Erie  (1813),  made  impossible  an  English  occupation  of 
American  territory,  and  left  the  coinbatants  practically 
where  they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  campaign  of  18 14  was  much  more  vigorously  man- 
aged by  both  combatants.  On  the  American  side  abler 
men  came  to  the  front.  One  of  them  was  Jacob  Brown,  a 
New  York  militia  general,  who  had  been  bred  a  Quaker,  as 
had  Nathanael  Greene.  He  had  never  seen  service  in  the 
field,  but  possessed  energy  and  courage;  and  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  subordinates,  Winfield  Scott  and  Eleazer 
Ripley.  He  accomplished  nothing  in  the  way  of  conquest, 
but  repelled  all  attempts  at  invasion  in  his  part  of  the  field. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  battles  of  his  campaign,  Lundy's  Lane, 
where  a  small  body  of  Americans  withstood  the  onslaught 
of  a  body  of  British  veterans,  was  a  most  creditable  affair, 
especially  as  it  occurred  in  the  darkness,  which  is  peculiarly 
trying  to  soldiers  who  have  not  had  years  of  experience. 
The  British  essayed  a  counter  invasion  of  the  United  States 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain;  but  McDonough's  victory  gave 
the  control  of  the  lake  to  the  Americans,  and  the  British 
retired  to  Canada  (18 14). 

The  summer  that  saw  this  victory  witnessed  also  the 
disgraceful  flight  of  the  Americans  from  Bladensburg,  and 
the  unjustifiable  burning  of  the  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  British  under  General  Ross  and  Admiral 
Cochrane.  A  subsequent  attack  on  Baltimore  was  gallantly 
repelled  by  its  American  defenders,  with  considerable  loss 
to  the  assailants. 

242.  The  British  Defeat  at  New  Orleans,  1814,  1815.  — 
By  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that  British  success  in 
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Xew  the  interior  of  the  North  was  uncertain  until  the  control 

^',''''^'^"_^'  either  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  of  Lake  Champlain  was  in 

Winsois  their  hands.  The  capture  of  New  Orleans  offered  the  best 
Aiiu-ru\i,  chance  of  permanent  conquest :  it  was  within  reach  of  the 
403-w-  gg^    ^^.^g  far  removed  from   the   thickly  settled  part  of  the 

iin/,\l  L^nited  States:    and  its  possession  would  give   the  British 

s/jU-s,  II,         important  and  far-reaching  influence  in  the  whole  Missis- 
4j/.4_-.49i-    gjppj  Yaiigy_      Pakenham,  one  of  Wellington's  Peninsular 
commanders,  was  given  a  formidable  body  of  troops  and 
ordered   to  attempt  its  capture;    with   him   co-operated   a 
large  naval  force. 
New  The  command  of  the  defense  of  the  lower  Mississippi 

Orleans,  ^j^j  neighboring  regions  was  confided  to  Andrew  Jackson 

Kin^'s.Wii'  of  Tennessee.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  misjudged 
Or/c-a:is,  Pakenham's  purpose,  and  delayed  preparations  for  defense 

until  it  was  almost  too  late.  At  last,  when  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  British  general  designed  to  seize  New 
Orleans,  he  made  every  possible  preparation  to  repel  the 
attack;  in  this  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  configuration  of 
the  country  around  New  Orleans,  which  will  be  described 
when  we  reach  Farragut's  capture  of  that  city  (p.  529). 
Pakenham  attacked  vigorously,  though  with  small  strategic 
skill;  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  his  army.  The 
last  assault  on  the  defenses  of  New  Orleans  was  made  on 
January  8,  1S15,  two  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Ghent.  A  month  later  (^February  11,  1S15), 
the  British  captured  an  American  fort  on  Mobile  Bay,  their 
only  success  during  this  arduous  campaign. 
Tiie  imvy.  243.    The  War  on  the  Sea,  1812-15.  —  On  the  land,  where 

their  numbers  gave  them  an  acivantage,  the  Americans  were 
on  the  whole  unsuccessful ;  on  the  water,  where  their  guns 
RiHistvcit's      were  outnumbered  one  hundred  to  one,  thev  won  successes 

'  ''''"       '"      which  still  render  the  War  of    1S12   memorable  in  naval 

c/^1812; 

Machiy's  annals.     At  the  beginning  of   the  conflict,  the  British  navy 

Aavy,  I,  comprised  over  one  thousand  vessels,  of  which  two  hun- 

dred were  line  of  battle  ships  of  two  or  three  decks;  there 
was  not  even  one  two-decker  in  the  LTnited  States  navy. 
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Moreover,  the  American  vessels  were  not  merely  inferior  in 
size  to  tlie  British,  there  were  very  few  of  them, —  seven- 
teen vessels  in  all.  Three  of  them,  the  United  States, 
Constitution,  and  President,  were  large,  heavy  frigates  rated 
as  "forty-fours,"  and  there  were  also  four  smaller  frigates 
and  several  sloops  of  war  and  brigs. 

The  government  deemed  it  unwise  to  send  these  vessels  Naval 
to  sea  to  be  captured  by  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  and  5'°"''""?- 
decided  to  use  them  as  guard  ships  at  the  principal  ports.  Amcrua, 
A  difficulty  at  once  presented  itself,  however,  for  the  ves-  vii,  379-382, 
sels  were  not  in  the  ports  designed  for  them;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  them  to  sea  to  enable  them  to  perform  even 
this  limited  duty.  Among  the  first  to  leave  port  was  the 
Constitution,  commanded  by  Captain  Hull.  On  her  way 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  New  York  harbor,  her  designated 
place  of  duty,  she  was  sighted  by  a  British  squadron  of  five 
ships  and  chased  from  July  17  to  July  20.  In  the  end, 
Hull  saved  his  ship  and  found  refuge  at  Boston.  Sailing 
thence,  with  no  new  orders,  he  cruised  about  for  two 
weeks,  until  August  19,  when  he  sighted  the  British  frigate 
Gtierrii're  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  combat  which 
followed  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  apology 
on  the  part  of  British  writers  that  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  comparative  size  of  the  two  ships.  Mr.  Henry 
Adams  thus  states  the  facts  in  his  authoritative  History  of 
the  United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  The  American  frigate  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet  long  and  forty-four  feet  wide;  she  car- 
ried thirty-two  "long  24's"and  twenty  "32  lb."  carronades, 
or  fifty-two  guns  in  all.  Her  sides  were  very  solid  for  a 
ship  of  her  class,  but  notwithstanding  the  extra  weight  she 
was  very  fast.  The  Guerriere  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide;  she  carried  thirty  "long 
i8's,"  two  "long  12's,"  and  sixteen  "32  lb."  carronades,  or 
forty-eight  guns  in  all.  She  was  not  so  strongly  built  as 
her  opponent,  nor  so  fast,  and  she  threw  a  much  lighter 
broadside.      Both  Captain  Hull  of  the    Constitution  and 
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Captain  Dacres  of  the  Giu-nihr  were  skillful,  brave  men, 
and  the  crews  of  both  ships  were  well  trained,  although  the 
Giit-rrih-e's  crew  had  been  longer  together.  In  thirty 
minutes  after  the  first  gun  was  fired,  the  British  frigate  lay 
helpless  on  the  water,  with  seventy-nine  of  her  crew  killed 
or  wounded.  The  Constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered 
trifling  loss  or  damage,  and  was  ready  for  another  combat. 
On  October  ry  the  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp  met  the 
British  brig  Frolic.  The  Wasp  threw  a  lighter  broadside 
than  the  Frolic,  and,  although  rigged  as  a  ship,  was  only 
six  feet  longer.  In  forty-three  minutes  after  the  beginning 
of  the  combat,  the  Frolic  was  a  wreck,  with  ninety  of  her 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  ten  killed  and  wounded.  In  both 
cases  the  result  was  due  to  the  superior  practice  of  the 
American  gunners  and  to  the  fact  that  the  charges  of  powder 
used  bv  the  British  were  less  than  those  used  bv  the  .Ameri- 
cans for  guns  of  the  same  caliber.  It  is  said  that  shot  from 
the  Gncrricrc  rebounded  harmlessly  from  the  sides  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  guns  of  the  Frolic,  more  than  equal 
in  weight  to  those  of  the  IFasp,  produced,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  impression  on  her  antagonist. 
Effe;isof  The   effect  of   these  victories  was  tremendous.     For  a 

century  and  a  half  the  British  had  enjoyed  undisputed 
supremacy  on  the  ocean;  ship  for  ship,  they  had  encoun- 
tered the  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  had  been  almost 
uniformly  successful.  Instead  of  seeking  the  true  cause  for 
these  defeats,  in  the  light  armaments  of  their  vessels  and 
in  the  character  of  their  impressed  crews,  the  British  public 
magnified  the  Constitution  into  a  "line  of  battle  ship  in 
disguise,"  and  suggested  that  in  future  it  would  be  best 
for  British  frigates  to  sail  in  company.  There  were  many 
other  naval  actions  during  the  contest  which  are  described 
at  length  in  the  histories  of  the  war  and  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here.  As  the  conflict  progressed,  the  blockade  of 
the  American  ports  became  closer  and  closer;  few  of  the 
national  vessels  gained  the  open  sea,  and  those  that  did 
were  gradually  captured.     In  the  later  years,  the  privateers 
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almost  alone  displayed  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ocean. 

244.  The  Privateers.  —  Mr.  Henry  Adams  has  suggested 
that  it  would  have  been  better  policy  for  the  United  States 
to  have  used  the  national  vessels  to  destroy  the  merchant 
vessels  of  England.  Men-of-war  capturing  British  mer- 
chantmen would  have  destroyed  them;  the  privateers,  whose 
interest  was  to  make  money  from  the  sale  of  prizes,  sent 
them  home,  and  about  one  half  were  recaptured.  As  it 
was,  the  privateersmen  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to  Britain's 
commerce.  In  the  course  of  the  war  they  captured  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  British  vessels,  some  of 
them  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  England.  Rates  of  insur- 
ance on  British  vessels  rose  to  almost  prohibitory  figures, 
even  for  the  shortest  voyages.  English  merchants  and  ship- 
owners whose  self-seeking  had  largely  contributed  to  bring 
on  the  war,  now  besought  the  government  to  conclude 
peace;  to  this  consummation  McDonough's  victory  on 
Lake  Champlain  powerfully  contributed. 

245.  Negotiations  for  Peace,  1812-14.  —  From  an  inter- 
national point  of  view,  the  War  of  18 12  was  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune. Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle 
with  the  military  despotism  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
popular  freedom  wherever  it  existed  in  the  world.  No  doubt 
Napoleon  had  dealt  a  beneficial  blow  to  feudal  institutions, 
but  he  had  already  done  all  the  good  that  he  was  likely  to 
do  in  that  way.  In  1812  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation demanded  his  overthrow.  True  policy  dictated  the 
alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  destroy 
the  master  despot  of  the  age.  Instead  of  joining  together 
against  the  common  enemy,  they  came  to  blows,  but  this  was 
the  fault  of  Britain's  rulers,  not  of  the  American  people. 

Four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  Napoleon  and  the  Czar  renewed  their  former 
enmity,  because  Russia  would  no  longer  close  the  Baltic 
ports  to  neutral  commerce.  The  Czar  at  once  offered  to 
mediate  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whose 
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conflict  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  opposition  of  the 
former  to  Napoleon.  Madison  grasped  at  the  proffered 
good  offices  of  Russia,  and  appointed  commissioners  to 
represent  the  United  States;  but  Great  Britain  would  not 
accept  this  mediation.  The  British  government  could  not 
afford  to  appear  unmindful  of  the  wishes  of  the  Czar,  its 
most  powerful  ally  against  Napoleon,  and  announced  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  United  States; 
but  it  was  not  sincere  in  its  desire  for  peace,  and  the 
commissioners  did  not  come  together  until  the  summer  of 
1814.  The  Americans  were  five  in  number:  among  them 
/  /7  ^ ,  were     Albert    Gallatin,      |ohn 

'^'^  '^'^ ^■^>:7''~' i^Xi^y^^^^^::^^-^  Quincy   Adams,    son    of    John 
^■^  Adams,  and  Henry  Clay.      To 

the  absence  of   Clay  from    Congress  has  been    attributed 
much  of  the  extraordinary  imbecility   of  that  body  during 
this  period. 
Negotiations         It  is  likely  that  the  British  government  chose  this  moment 
for  peace,        (q  begin  negotiations  in  the  expectation  that  the  successes 
Winsor's  °'  '""^^  armies  in  1814  would  induce  the  Americans  to  cede 

Aiiu-rua,  to  Great  Britain  a  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
■^ti,  434-437-  Brown's  energetic  defense  of  the  posts  on  those  lakes,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  invasion  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
put  an  abrupt  ending  to  these  hopes,  and  the  British  negotia- 
tors were  ordered  to  conclude  the  treaty  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  treaty  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  December  24,  1S14, 
before  the  fate  of  Pakenham's  expedition  was  known,  and 
even  before  the  conflict  which  usually  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  had  taken  place. 
Treaty  of  246.    The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814. — The  treaty  provided 

Client.  1814.     {qj.  ^  restoration  of  conquests  bv  both  parties,  and  for  the 

Sclionler's  .  ,      .  ' 

I'liitrj  appointment  of    commissions   to  arrange  the  outstanding 

siaici,  It,        boundary  disputes  between  the  two  powers  and  to  settle 
477-485-  some  other  matters  of    difference.     The  important  issues 

which  led  up  to  the  war  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Orders  in  Council  had  been  with- 
drawn before  the  conflict  began,  and  the  rights  of  neutrals 
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had  ceased  to  be  an  issue  of  vital  moment  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  The  successes  of  the  American  cruisers  had 
contributed  materially  toward  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions of  impressment,  the  right  of  search,  aad  blockades; 
they  never  again  became  serious  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  before  1S12.  The  British  commissioners  at  Ghent 
had  contended  that  the  fishery  privileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1783  had  ter- 
minated the  moment  war  had  broken  out  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Americans  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  articles  in  that  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries,  having 
once  gone  into  operation,  were  not  affected  by  a  subse- 
quent war,  any  more  than  were  the  provisions  relating  to 
boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  they  argued  that  the 
clause  in  the  earlier  treaty,  granting  the  free  use  of  the 
Mississippi  to  British  subjects  (p.  229),  had  ceased  to 
operate  the  moment  war  began.  As  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  these  points,  farther  consideration  of  them 
was  deferred  until  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  The 
news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  of  Jackson's  victory 
at  New  Orleans  reached  Washington  at  almost  the  same 
moment.  The  Republican  party  at  once  regained  its  former 
place  in  the  people's  esteem.  To  this  consummation  also 
the  Federalists  strongly  contributed  by  a  most  inopportune 
display  of  hostility  to  the  administration  and  to  its  policy. 

247.    The  Hartford  Convention,  1814,  1815.  —  Six  days   Discontent 
before  Jackson  repelled   Pakenham's  last  assault  at  New   '"  ^"^^ 
Orleans,  the  Hartford  Convention  adjourned.     To  under-    -ciX^-u. 
stand  this  movement,  we  must  examine  at  some  length  the 
course  pursued  by  Massachusetts  during  the  war.      In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  New  England  had 
borne  its  full  share  in  the   conflict,   notwithstanding  the 
great  unpopularity  of  the  war  in  that  section  and  the  con- 
test over    the    militia.      To   make    this   fact   clear,    it    is 
only  necessary   to   compare  the  parts  borne    by   Virginia 
and  by  Massachusetts.     The  latter  contained,  according  to 
the  census  of  1810,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
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ants;  Virginia  is  credited  in  the  same  census  with  nine 
liundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  negro  slaves.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  federal  ratio  (p.  261),  Virginia  sent  to  Con- 
gress twenty-three  members,  Massachusetts  twenty.  The 
latter  state  furnished  four  times  as  much  money  for  the 
support  of  the  conflict  as  Virginia,  and  contributed  more 
men  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  — 
apart  from  sailors  on  national  vessels  and  in  privateers — • 
than  did  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  combined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
withdrew  its  garrisons  from  the  Massachusetts  seaboard  forts 
and  harassed  what  was  left  of  her  commerce  with  an  em- 
bargo. 
Opposition  The  leading  men  of  New  England  had  no  confidence  what- 

to  the  ad-        g^gj-  jj^  (.[-,g  gmithern  and  Western  politicians  who  guided 
ministration,  ■    ,     ,  ,         ,■    , 

iSi^-14.  t'^'2  pohcv  ot  the  government.      ihey  telt  keenly  the  slights 

put  upon  New  England,  and  resented  the  acts  of  the  admin- 
istration, many  of  which  were  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
to  say  the  least.  They  had  recourse  to  the  precedents  of 
pre-revolutionary  times,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  179S-99.  The 
legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  passed  laws 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  act  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  enlistment  of  minors,  and  subjected  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  those  engaged  in  carrying  the  law  into 
practice.  On  February  18,  1813,  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  reported  that  "  the  sovereignty 
reserved  to  the  states  [in  the  Constitution]  was  reserved  to 
protect  the  citizens  from  acts  of  violence  by  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  We  spurn  the  idea  that  the  sovereign  state  of 
Massachusetts  is  reduced  to  a  mere  municipal  corporation. 
.  .  .  When  the  national  compact  is  violated,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  state  are  oppressed  by  cruel  and  unauthor- 
ized law,  this  legislature  is  bound  to  interpose  its  power 
and  wrest  from  the  oppressor  its  victim."  The  campaign 
of  1814  brought  no  relief  to  New  England;   the  British, 
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who  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  had  forborne  to  attack 
that  section,  now  waged  active  hostilities  on  the  New  Eng- 
land  coast.     They  seized    the    eastern    towns    in    Maine, 
levied  contributions  on  many  seaboard  places,  and  bom- 
barded Stonington  in  Connecticut.  .  October  of  that  year 
found  the  New  Englanders  in  a  sterner  frame  of  mind  than 
before.     The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  suggested  that  a 
conference  of  delegates  of  the  New  England  states  should 
be  summoned,   to    propose    such   measures  as  were   "  not 
repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  Union." 
The  conference,  or  convention,  as  it  was  ordinarily  termed,    The 
was  held  at  Hartford  (December,  18 14,  to  January,  1815).    Hartford 
It  adopted  resolutions  suggesting  that  the  New  Englanders   i8°'"ie"°"' 
should   be    permitted    to    defend   themselves   and    should   Schouier's 
therefore  retain  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  federal  taxes 
assessed  upon   them.      It  also   suggested   certain   amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  laid  down  the  constitutional 
doctrines  applicable  to  the  matter  in  language  which  must 
have  sounded  most  unpleasantly  familiar  to  Jefferson  and 
Madison : 

"In  cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous,  and  palpable  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
and  liberties  of  the  people;  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  such  a  state  to  interpose  its  authority  for  their  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  When  emergencies  occur  which  are  ... 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  .  .  .  states 
which  have  no  common  umpire  must  be  their  own  judges 
and  execute  their  own  decisions"  (compare  p.  308). 

It  was  always  the  fate  of  the  Federalist  party  to  propose 
action  either  too  early  or  too  late.  The  commissioners 
sent  to  Washington  to  arrange  for  a  reasonable  division  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  federal  taxes  reached  the  capital  to  find 
peace  declared.  They  hastened  home  anud  the  jeerings 
of  the  Republican  press. 

248.    Results  of  the  War.  — The  war  cost  the  American   Cost  of  the 
people  the  lives  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  as  many  more 
were  wholly  or  partly  incapacitated  from  leading  happy, 
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vigorous    lives.     The    national    debt   rose    by    leaps    and 

bounds,   until  in   1S16  it  amounted  to  one   hundred   and 

twenty-seven  million  dollars;  about  one  hundred  millions 

of  this  sum  was  an  absolute   increase   of   the  debt.     The 

actual  monev  cost  of   the  war  was  much  greater,  and  was 

probably  not  less  than  two  hundred  million  dollars.      On 

the  other  side  of  the  account,  there  was  absolutely  nothing 

material  to  show  for  this  great  expenditure  of  human  life, 

this  amount  of  human  suffering,  and  this  mass  of  treasure. 

Results  of  Indirectly  and  unconsciously  there  was  a  gain  not  to  be 

V*;  ""^  .  measured  in  human  lives  or  in  dollars:  the  American  people 
bcliouier  s  .  ^       ^ 

Ciii/i-d  ceased  to  be  provincial  and  began  to  appreciate  its  oneness, 

s.'jUs,  II,  it  began  to  feel  and  to  act  as  a  nation.  Before  this  time 
'lohm°on's  American  politics  had  been  dominated  by  European  poli- 
'Oiatioiis,l,  tics, —  there  had  been  British  parties  and  parties  favoring 
*^9-  France.     The    War   of    1S12,   and    the    economic    changes 

consequent  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  com- 
pletely changed  these  conditions.  Northern  capitalists 
competing  with  the  manufacturers  of  Britain  forgot  their 
former  friendships;  on  the  other  hand,  the  cotton  planters 
of  the  South  found  in  the  British  manufacturers  their  best 
customers;  they,  too,  became  oblivious  of  their  former 
hatred  of  all  things  British.  Furthermore,  the  pressure  of 
the  conflict  compelled  the  federal  government  to  adopt 
measures  which  even  Hamilton  would  have  feared  to  sug- 
gest, while  the  P'ederalists,  soon  to  disappear  as  a  party, 
became  the  champions  of  strict  construction.  In  this  way 
democracy  and  nationalism  grew  together.  The  War  of 
181 2  has  been  often  and  truly  called  the  Second  War  of 
Independence,  which  should  be  understood  to  mean  not 
merely  independence  of  other  nations,  but  of  the  conditions 
of  colonial  life, 
^ew  249.    Altered  Industrial  Conditions,  1816.  —  On  the  return 

of  peace  it  at  once  became  evident  that  new  economic  forces 
had  come  into  existence.  These  new  factors  in  national 
progress  were  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  course 
of  politics  and  to  determine  the  positions  to  be  assumed 
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by  political  leaders.     It  will  be  well  to  consider  this  subject 
with  some  care. 

During  the  period  of  commercial  restriction  and  of  war, 
the  Northern  capitalists  had  been  obliged  to  find  new  means 
of  employment  for  their  idle  funds,  which  could  no  longer  be 
profitably  invested  in  the  shipping  interests.  They  turned 
their  attention  to  manufacturing  enterprises  and  established 
the  textile  industries  of  the  North.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
concluded,  British  manufacturers  sought  to  regain  their 
former  profitable  markets  in  the  United  States.  They  sent 
immense  quantities  of  goods  to  the  American  ports,  and  the 
Northern  manufacturers  saw  the  markets  for  their  cottons, 
woolens,  and  iron  rapidly  slipping  from  them.  They  could 
not  return  to  the  shipowning  industry  to  advantage,  as  the 
general  peace  which  now  prevailed  brought  their  vessels 
into  competition  with  those  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe.  They  appealed  to  Congress  for  aid  in  the  shape 
of  a  protective  tariff,  which  would  preserve  the  home  market 
to  them.  One  result  of  this  appeal  was  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1816.  A  more  important  outcome  of  this  change  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  was  the  extinction 
of  the  Federalist  party.  It  was  now  powerless  to  aid  the 
Northern  mill  owners  in  securing  the  requisite  legislation; 
they  turned  for  aid  to  the  Republicans,  and  the  Federalist 
party,  abandoned  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  disappeared 
as  a  political  organization. 

250.  Early  Tariff  Legislation,  1789-1815. — The  act  for  Protection, 
raising  revenue,  passed  in  17S9,  had  for  one  object  "the  1789-1815. 
protection  of  manufacturers,"  but  the  rates  levied  in  that 
act  were  too  low  to  give  an  effective  stimulus  to  young 
industries.  It  should  also  be  said  that  the  country  was  not 
then  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises on  an  extended  scale.  Subsequent  acts  had  increased 
the  rates  of  taxation  on  imports,  and  had  thereby  given 
added  protection.  This  was  especially  true  of  a  law  passed 
in  1812  for  doubling  all  the  duties;  but  these  later  acts 
were   designed  to  provide   revenue  —  whatever  protection 
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they  afforded  was  incidental.  Tlie  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course laws  had  also  operated  to  give  protection,  and  so 
had  the  high  rates  of  freight  which  the  commercial  policy 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  made  inevitable.  The  War  of 
1S12  had  added  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  these  earlier 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and  in  1815  the  textile  indus- 
tries of  the  North  may  be  considered  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

251.  Growth  of  Textile  Industries,  1800-15. — I'he 
development  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  extraordi- 
nary. In  1S03  there  were  four  cotton  factories  in  the 
country;  five  years  later  there  were  fifteen  mills,  with  eight 
thousand  spindles.  By  181 1  the  number  of  spindles  had 
increased  tenfold,  to  eighty  thousand,  and  in  1815  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  spindles  in  operation.  The 
home  consumption  of  cotton  tells  the  same  story  of  rapid 
growth:  in  iSoo  American  manufacturers  used  five  hun- 
dred bales;  in  1815  they  consumed  ninety  thousand  bales. 
The  question  which  came  before  Congress  in  1S16  was 
whether  this  rapidly  growing  industry  should  be  crushed  by 
foreign  competition  or  should  be  permitted  to  live.  If  the 
latter  course  commended  itself  to  Congress,  the  best  way 
to  secure  it  was  to  lay  so  heavy  a  duty  on  foreign  cotton 
cloth  that  its  importation  would  be  unprofitable. 

The  case  was  somewhat  the  same  as  to  the  woolen  and 
iron  industries,  although  the  story  of  their  rise  is  not  so 
striking  as  that  just  related  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

252.  Tariff  Act  of  1816.  — Congress  was  still  controlled 
by  the  politicians  who  had  urged  on  the  declaration  of  war 
in  181 2.  At  this  period  in  his  career  Calhoun  was  in  favor 
of  a  strong  nationalizing  policy.  "  Let  us  make  great  per- 
manent roads  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  defense  and  connecting  more 
closely  the  interests  of  various  sections  of  this  great  coun- 
try," he  said  in  1S16,  and  he  strongly  advocated  protection 
"to  encourage  .  .  .  domestic  industry."  Even  Jefferson 
declared  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist  must 
stand  side  by  side.     On  the  other  hand,  Webster,  represent- 
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ing  the  shipping  interests  of  Boston,  strongly  opposed  pro- 
tection, and  John  Randolph  sounded  an  unheeded  note  of 
warning  when  he  declared  that  the  proposed  tariff  would 
bear  heavily  "upon  poor  men  and  slaveholders." 

The  act  as  it  was  passed  (April  27,  1816)  imposed  a  duty  Tariff  Act  oi 
of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods  '■^•'^• 
imported  from  abroad,  and  specific  duties  on  salt  and  iron 
imported.  In  addition,  "  the  minimum  principle  "  was 
adopted.  This  provided  that  no  duty  on  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  should  be  less  than  six  and  one  quarter 
cents  per  yard.  As  this  rate  was  far  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  coarse  fabrics  which  were  worn 
by  slaves  in  the  South,  the  tariff  bore  with  great  hardship 
on  the  Southern  slaveholders. 

253.    Monroe's   Administrations,   1817-25. — In    i8r6  a   Monroe 
presidential  election  was  held.     Following  the  example  set  '^'•^cted 

.  President 

by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Madison  declined  to  be  a  jg^g 
candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  James  Monroe  of  Virginia 
was  elected  President.  In  earlier  life  Monroe  had  been 
an  advanced  democrat,  but  his  ardor  had  cooled.  He  had 
forgotten  many  of  Jefferson's  early  teachings,  and  had 
become  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  in  favor  of  building 
up  a  strong  central  government  as  any  Federalist  had  been. 
As  a  diplomatist,  Monroe  had  served  long  abroad,  but  had 
not  achieved  conspicuous  success;  in  1806  he  had  affixed 
his  name  to  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  Jefferson 
would  not  even  submit  to  the  Senate  (p.  345).  Monroe 
had  then  retired  into  private  life,  from  which  he  had 
emerged  at  Madison's  request  to  assume  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State.  During  the  War  of  181 2,  he  had  shown 
unexpected  strength;  he  had  resisted  unwise  popular  de- 
mands and  had  risen  above  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
party  chief.  He  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  lead  the 
nation  in  the  peaceful  times  now  approaching.  Party 
spirit  declined,  and  Monroe  was  re-elected  President 
in  1820  with  only  one  vote  lacking,  that  withheld  by 
a  New  Hampshire  elector  who  was  determined  —  so  the 
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Story   goes  —  that  Washington    should   be    the    only   man 
unanimously  elected  to  the  presidency. 

254.  The  Policy  of  Nationalization.  —  INIonroe  fell  in 
with  the  popular  demand  for  nationalization,  for  protec- 
tion, and  for  public  improvements.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1S16 
had  been  passed  with  the  aid  of  votes  from  all  sections  of 
the   country.      The  new  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 

adopted  the  preva- 
lent ideas  of  nation- 
alization, and  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a 
series  of  remarkable 
decisions,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  new 
policy.  One  of 
these  decisions  was 
given  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall, 
in  the  case  of  Mc- 
Culloch  vs.  Mary- 
land. The  case  arose 
out  of  the  attempt  of 
the  state  of  iNIaryland 
to  tax  the  Second 
United  States  Bank, 
which  was  chartered 
in  iSr6.  In  deliver- 
ing the  decision  of 
the  court,  the  Chief  Justice  said  in  substance:  A  national 
bank  is  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
implied  powers 
conferred  on  the 
national  govern- 
ment by  the  Con-  . 
stitution.  If  the  end  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
all  means  which  are  plnial)'  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which 
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are  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law,  are  consti- 
tutional. A  similar  course  of  reasoning  would  have  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  and  perhaps  internal  im- 
provements as  well.  In  other  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
greatly  restricted  the  functions  of  the  states,  as  in  the  case 
of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck  and  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case, 
where  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  i,  S  10)  forbidding 
the  states  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts was  held  to  mean  that  the  state  of  Georgia  could  not 
revoke  grants  of  land  fraudulently  obtained,  and  that  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  could  not  modify  a  charter  granted 
to  a  corporation  before  the  Revolution.  In  these  and  other 
decisions,  the  power  of  the  states  was  greatly  diminished, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  correspondingly  exalted. 

This  great  accession  of  authority  to  the  national  govern-  Settlement  of 
ment  and  the  complete  change  of  attitude  of  the  dominant 
party  on  questions  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  was 
due  in  part  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  West.  Six  states 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  between  1S16  and  1S21,  of 
which  five  were  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  one  of  them, 
Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Westerners  desired 
better  means  of  transport,  and  looked  to  the  general  govern- 
ment to  construct  roads  and  canals  and  to  improve  rivers 
and  harbors;  they  desired,  too,  to  have  some  of  their  prod- 
ucts protected,  as  hemp  and  wool.  One  of  Madison's  last 
acts  as  President  had  been  to  veto  a  bill  devoting  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  the  Second  United  States 
Bank  paid  for  its  charter,  to  the  construction  of  roads  and 
canals  and  the  improvement  of  rivers.  Madison,  like 
Jefferson,  favored  internal  improvements;  but,  like  Jeffer- 
son, he  believed  them  to  be  beyond  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  general  government  by  the  Constitution;  an  amend- 
ment would  be  necessary  to  make  such  acts  legal.  Monroe 
took  a  similar  view,  and  in  1822  vetoed  a  bill  for  the  repair 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  which  had  been  built  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  In  the  next  year  (1S23)  the 
first  step  was  taken  in  the  appropriation  of  money  by  Con- 
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gress  for  the  improvement  of  harbors,  but  the  matter  did 
not  assume  formidable  proportions  until  after  the  close  of 
Monroe's  second  term. 

255.  Relations  with  Great  Britain,  18 15-18.  —  The 
Treaty  of  Ghent  had  ended  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
but  it  had  left  many  important  questions  to  be  decided  by 
future  negotiations.  These  were  at  once  begun.  The 
British  government,  although  not  in  precisely  a  concilia- 
tory frame  of  mind,  was  more  reasonable  than  it  had  evei 
been  before.  In  1815  it  consented  to  a  commercial  con- 
vention which  opened  a  portion  of  the  British  West  India 
trade  to  American  vessels;  the  convention  also  contained 
an  important  provision  designed  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
discriminating  duties  and  charges  in  either  country  against 
the  vessels  and  goods  of  the  other.  This  arrangement  was. 
limited  to  four  years,  but  was  extended  for  ten  years  longer 
in  1818.  In  the  latter  year  an  important  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated in  regard  to  the  fisheries  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  the  fisheries,  the 
United  States  consented  to  give  up  some  of  its  rights  under 
the  treaty  of  1783;  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  recognized 
the  remainder  as  being  permanent  in  character;  she  also 
gave  up  her  rights  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  northern  boundary  was  to  follow  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  or  Stony 
Mountains,  as  they  were  then  termed.  The  United  States 
in  this  way  abandoned  a  small  portion  of  Louisiana  and 
acquired  a  valuable  bit  of  territory  in  the  basin  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  (Map  No.  IV.)  As  to  Oregon,  or 
the  region  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific,  north  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  California,  no 
agreement  as  to  division  could  be  reached.  It  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  occupy  it  jointly  for  ten  years. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade;  but 
agreement  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  divergent  ideas  of 
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the  two  governments  as  to  the  "right  of  search,"  since 
the  United  States  refused  to  permit  British  men-of-war  to 
stop  and  search  vessels  flying  the  American  flag. 

256.    Relations  with  Spain,  1810-19.  —  It  will  be  remem-    Relations 
bered  that  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  West  "'"^  ^P^*'". 
Florida  and  New  Orleans  had  brought  about  the  Louisiana   wIosot's 
Purchase,    which    Spain  had  steadily  maintained  did  not   America, 
include   West   Florida   (p.   340).     In  1810  and   1812  the   ^"'497. 
United  States  had  seized  a  portion  of  that  province,  but  had 
left  the  remainder  and  East  Florida  in  the  hands  of  Spain. 
This  matter  gave  rise  to  constant  irritation;    Spain  refused 
to  recognize  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  West  Florida  or 
to  sell  East  Florida.  The  American  government,  on  its  part, 
held  fast  to  the  territory  it  had  seized  and  endeavored  to 
buy  the  eastern  province.     East  Florida  was  of  slight  value 
to  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  government  was  so  beset  with 
difficulties  in  Europe  and  America  (p.  377)  that  it  could 
not  properly  govern  any  of  its  American  possessions.     East 
Florida  was  used  by  all  sorts  of  fugitives  from  the  United 
States, —  white,  black,  and  red.     It  was  also  a  convenient 
base  for  the  organization  of  smuggling  expeditions  into  the 
United  States.     The  situation  was  especially  grave  as  to 
the  Indians,  for  whenever  those  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
rebelled,  they  fled  across  the  frontier  to  Florida  and  re- 
ceived shelter  and  assistance  from  its  inhabitants.     In  1818   Jackson 
General  Jackson  pursued  a  body  of  maurauding  Seminoles   p™''f^ 
across  the  boundary.      Finding  that  they  were  aided  by  the   1818. 
Spanish  settlers  at  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  he  seized  those   Schouier's 
two  places.     While  in  Florida  he  also  executed  two  British 
subjects,   Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  who  appeared   to  be   57-93. 
intriguing  with  the  natives  against  the  United  States. 

Jackson's  raid  aroused  discussion  in  the  cabinet:  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  defended  it; 
all  the  other  members  of  the  administration  disapproved  it; 
one  of  them,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  proposed 
that  Jackson  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  insub- 
ordination, but  nothing  was  done. 
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257.  The  Florida  Treaty,  1819.  —  Negotiations  had  been 
m  progress  for  some  time  for  the  purchase  of  East  Florida, 
or,  as  we  mav  now  call  it,  Florida,  and  the  settlement  of 
all  existing  disputes  with  Spain.  Jackson's  sudden  in- 
cursion into  her  territory  seems  to  have  convinced 
Spain  of  her  powerlessness,  and  the  negotiations  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  treaty  which  was  signed  at 
A^'ashington    ^^ISI9).      Bv    this    instrument,    Spain    ceded 
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Florida  to  the  United  States  and  abandoned  all  claim  to 
Tiie  line  of  lands  Iving  east  and  north  of  tlie  following  line :  begin- 
'^'9-  ning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  this  line  followed 

that  stream  to  the  Red  River,  and  along  that  river  to  the  one 
hundredth  meridian;  from  that  point  the  line  ran  due  north 
to  the  Arkansas  River  and  followed  the  channel  of  that 
stream  to  its  source,  thence  northward  or  southward,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  the  forty-second  parallel  and  along  that 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  United  States  abandoned 
its  claim  to  lands  south  and  west  of  this  line  and  agreed  to 
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pay  five  million  dollars  to  American  citizens  to  extinguish 
outstanding  claims  for  spoliations  committed  by  Spain. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  settlement  was  that  the  United 
States  acquired  Florida  and  gave  up  Texas.  The  letters 
which  were  written  by  John  Quincy  Adams  during  this  long 
negotiation  are  of  great  importance  in  diplomatic  history. 
Singularly  enough,  it  was  reserved  for  his  grandson,  Henry 
Adams,  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  United  States  had  a 
perfect  title  to  Texas. 

The  Florida  treaty  was  signed  on  February  22,  18 19,  and  RatiBcation 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  without  opposition  or  delay,  of  the  treaty, 
Spain,  however,  postponed  ratification  for  nearly  two  years. 
At  last,  in  1821,  the  agreement  was  completed.  Jackson 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  new  territory  of  Florida, 
which  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1845.  Those 
portions  of  the  old  province  of  West  Florida  which  were 
seized  in  1810  and  1812  were  added  to  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  giving  the  two  latter 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

258.  The  Spanish-American  Colonies,  1808-22. — The  Rebellions  in 
Spanish-American  colonies  in  South  and  Central  America 
and  Mexico  had  originally  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  when  Napoleon  thrust  his  brother  on 
the  Spanish  throne  (1808),  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  old 
monarchy  they  had  returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  25-36. 
sovereign  of  Spain.  In  the  interval  they  had  enjoyed 
freedom  of  trade  with  other  nations.  Spain  endeavored 
to  reimpose  the  old  colonial  system;  her  colonists  again 
rebelled  (1816),  and  the  government  of  the  mother  land 
was  too  weak  to  compel  submission.  The  decade  follow- 
ing the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  was  a  period  of 
great  unrest  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  1820  the 
Spaniards  themselves  rebelled  against  their  restored  mon- 
arch. Under  these  circumstances  the  Spanish  colonists 
were  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  by  1822 
revolutionary  governments  had  been  established  in  every 
Spanish  colony  on  the  American  continents. 
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The  elements  of  ie\olutionary  unrest  in  Europe  had 
caused  the  European  monarchs  to  form  a  "  concert  "  termed 
the  "Holv  Alliance,"  to  do  "each  other  reciprocal  ser- 
vices," or,  in  plain  language,  to  maintain  one  another's 
rights  and  pri\ileges.  Cjreat  Britain  was  not  a  member  of 
this  league,  but  many  leading  Englishmen  undoubtedly 
sympathized  with  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  its  framers. 
In  1S23  France,  in  the  name  of  the  "Holy  Alliance," 
restored  the  Spanish  king  to  his  throne.  He  eagerly  be- 
sought his  fellow-monarchs  to  complete  their  work  by 
restoring  his  authority  in  the  rebellious  American  colo- 
nies. The  apprehension  that  something  of  the  kind  might 
be  attempted,  aroused  the  commercial  animosities  of  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  had  established  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  revolted  states  and  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Spanish- 
American  ports  again  closed  to  British  vessels.  Putting 
aside  for  the  moment  his  overbearing  manner,  Canning, 
the  British  foreign  minister,  courteously  addressed  the 
American  envoy  at  London,  Mr.  Richard  Rush,  and  pro- 
posed that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  make 
a  concurrent  declaration  against  the  course  which  the  Holy 
Alliance  seemed  about  to  take  (1S23). 

The  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  Spanish-American 
colonies  had  awakened  the  commiseration  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  They  sympathized  with  republican 
movements  in  general,  thev  were  interested  in  the  trade 
of  Spanish  America,  and  they  especially  disliked  the  idea 
of  European  intervention  in  American  affairs.  iSIonroe 
and  Adams,  both  experienced  diplomatists,  carefully  ob- 
served the  restrictions  imposed  on  neutrals  by  international 
practice.  By  1S22,  however,  they  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  appropriation  of  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  diplomatic  missions  to  "the  inde- 
pendent nations  on  the  American  continent." 

259.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  1823.  —  Meantime,  another 
cause  for  anxiety  had  arisen.      Russia  had  obtained  a  foot- 
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hold  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  America,  and  seemed 
determined  to  reserve  the  trade  of  that  region  to  herself. 
In  182 1  the  Czar  issued  a  decree,  or  jikase,  forbidding  all 
foreigners  to  approach  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
American  coasts  north  of  the  fifty-first  parallel,  l^ussian 
fur  traders  were  constantly  appearing  farther  south,  and  it 
was  feared  that  Russia  would  extend  her  influence  down 
the  coast  to  Oregon,  and  even  to  California.  The  Czar 
was  also  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Bearing 
in  mind  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  situation 
might  well  seem  desperate;  the  United  States  government 
might  have  been  pardoned  had  it  grasped  at  Canning's 
proffered  friendship,  but  the  offer  was  politely  declined, 
largely  through  the  wise  insistence  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  believed  that  joint  action  with  Great  ]-3ritain  would 
probably  lead  to  a  new  partition  of  America  between  the 
principal  states  of  Europe.  If  this  should  happen,  France 
might  again  become  an  American  power,  Russia  might  gain 
Oregon  and  perhaps  California,  and  Great  Britain  might 
acquire  increased  strength.  Monroe  finally  accepted  this 
view  of  the  problem  and  stated  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  Seventh  Annual  Message  (December,  1S23). 

Referring  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  on  the  northwest  coast,  the  President  said  :  "  The 
occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle 
.  .  .  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power."  Turning  to  the 
question  of  European  intervention  to  settle  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  Monroe  stated 
that:  "...  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish 
sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  relating  to 
themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  com- 
port with  our  policy  to  do  so.      It  is  only  when  our  rights 
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are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the  movements 
in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessitv  more  immediatelv 
connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  ob\  ious  to  all 
enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  svstem 
of  the  allied  powers  is  essentiallv  ditlerent  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  go\  ernments.  And  to  the 
defense  of  our  own.  which  has  been  achieved  h\  the  loss  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  bv  the  wisdom  of 
their  most  enlighteneci  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have 
enjoyed  unexampled  felicitv,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted. 
Vi'e  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  I'nited  States  and  those  powers, 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  anv  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power 
we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with 
the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence, 
and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on 
great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States." 
Authorship  These  memorable  sentences  were  written  by  John  Quincy 

Adams,  but  the  responsibility  for  the  enunciation  of  the 
policy  was  Monroe's,  and  the  message  was  rightly  coupled 
with  his  name.  In  truth,  the  principles  set  forth  in  this 
famous  document  originated  neither  with  .Adams  nor  with 
iMonroe;  their  genesis  ma\'  be  traced  back  to  A\'ashington's 
Neutralit\'  Proclamation  and  to  leflerson's  famous  phrase 
of  "  entangling  alliances  with  none  "  (\).  ^^^3).  The  "  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  "  was  the  established  policy  of  the  I'nited 
States  long  before  iS;;,  and  has  been  cherished  and  ex- 
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tended  by  later  statesmen.  It  would  be  better  now  to  drop 
the  name  of  Monroe  altogether  and  to  call  this  policy,  which 
is  usually  associated  with  his  name,  the  American  Policy. 
As  circumstances  change,  the  great  principles  underlying 
it  have  been,  and  must  be,  applied  to  new  conditions;  but 
the  use  of  Monroe's  name  seems  to  confine  them  to  those 
problems  only  which  confronted  a  e\  J)  I 
the  government  in  1823.  J,      «i  -   c^teUftMvJ 

Although  Canning's  suggestion  of  concurrent  action  was 
not  received  with  favor  by  the  United  States,  the  British 
authorities  acted  in  harmony  with  the  administration  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Canning  caused  the  French  government 
to  be  informed  that  the  use  of  force  by  the  Holy  Alliance 
would  at  once  lead  to  Britain's  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  The  projects 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  to  the  New  World  fell  dead.  At 
nearly  the  same  time  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made 
as  to  the  limits  of  Russia's  dominion  on  the  northwestern 
coast. 

260.  The  Russian  Treaty  of  1824.  — This  treaty  was  ne-   Treaty  with 
gotiated  during  Monroe's  administration,  although  it  was   Russia  1824. 

°  ^  ...      Schouler  s 

not  signed  (April,  1824)  until  after  the  inauguration  of  his    united 
successor,  and  was  not  ratified  until  January,    1825.     It   States, 
declared  the  fisheries  and  navigation  of  the  Pacific  open  to        '  ■'^°' 
both  parties  and  fixed  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  "spheres  of  influence"  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,   the  Americans   to   make   no   settlements 
north  of  that  line  nor  the  Russians  south  of  it. 

With  the  arrangement  of  this  matter,  the  old  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have  terminated. 
Questions  of  internal  policy  had  already  assumed  the  fore- 
most position,  and  the  struggles  of  political  parties  turned 
more  and  more  on  the  contest  over  the  extension  of  the 
slave  system  to  new  territory,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  protective  tariff. 

261.  Extension  of  Slave  Territory. — The  Ordinance  of 
1787,  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  the  Ohio  River  (p.  248), 
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anti  the  acts  of  Congress  a(.lmitting  free  states  north  of  that 
river  and  slave  states  south  of  it  (p.  32S),  hacl  settleci  the 
question  of  free  and  sla\e  soil  east  of  the  Mississippi  by 
making  the  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  the 
dividing  line.  The  question  of  slavery  west  of  that  great 
stream  had  not  been  determined.  Was  the  vast  region 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be 
devoted  to  freedom  or  to  bondage,  or  to  be  divided  between 
them,  as  the  original  territorv  of  the  I'nitcd  States  had 
been? 

In  1S12  Congress  had  admitted  the  slave  state  of  Louisi- 
ana'to  the  I'nion.  For  six  vears  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  question,  until  March,  iSiS,  when  Missouri  apiilied 
to  Congress  for  adiiiission  to  the  Union;  but  no  action  was 
taken  at  that  session.  In  the  following  December  (iSi8) 
a  bill  was  introduced  organizing  the  southern  portion  of  the 
old  Missouri  Territorv  as  a  new  territory  under  the  name 
of  Arkansas.  The  boundary  line  between  the  proposed 
state  and  territory  was  given  in  the  bill  as  the  parallel  of 
36°  30' north  latitude;  this  would  be  substantially  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Ohio  River  line.  In  February,  rSig,  the 
consideration  of  these  bills  began  in  earnest,  and  at  once 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  sla^e  territorv  became  of 
paramount  importance.  James  ^\'.  Tallmadge,  a  represen- 
tative from  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  Missouri  bill 
to  the  effect  "that  the  further  introduction  of  sla\erv  or 
involuntary  ser\itude  be  prohibited  and  that  all  chiUircn 
of  slaves  born  within  the  said  state  after  the  admission 
thereof  into  the  Union  shall  be  free."  The  proposed  state 
was  north  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Ohio  dividing  line, 
and  directly  west  of  the  free  state  of  Illinois;  it  seemed  to 
the  Northerners  only  right  that  it  should  be  free  soil,  and 
they  voted  for  Tallmadge's  amendment.  It  was  carried, 
the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  antl  was  sent  up  to  the 
Senate.  The  Arkansas  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  John 
W,  Taylor,  another  representative  from  New  York,  moved 
the  substance  of  Tallmadge's  proposition  as  an  amendment 
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to  that  bill;  but  the  motion  was  defeated  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  once  more  Speaker- of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  McLane  of  Delaware  then  pro- 
posed that  a  line  should  be  fixed  west  of  the  Mississippi 
"north  of  which  slavery  should  not  be  tolerated,"  and 
Taylor,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  moved  that  slavery  should 
be  prohibited  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude;  but  he  sub- 
sequently withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  Arkansas  bill 
passed  in  its  original  form.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
Arkansas  bill,  refused  the  Tallmadge  amendment  to  the 
Missouri  bill,  and  Congress  adjourned  without  coming  to 
a  decision. 

This  question  of  the  expansion  of  slave  territory,  which 
had  suddenly  come  before  Congress,  aroused  an  amount 
of  interest  and  excitement  such  as  no  other  measure 
had  awakened 
for  years.  John 
Adams,  in  his  re- 
tired home  at  far- 
off  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, wrote 
that  he  hoped  no 
harm  would  come 
of  it;  but  Jeffer- 
son, at  his  man- 
sion of  Monti- 
cello,  Virginia,  nearer  the  scene  of  conflict,  was  not  at  all 
sanguine,  and  declared  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
there  had  not  been  such  a  serious  division  of  opinion. 

262.  The  Missouri  Compromises,  1820,  1821. — ^A  new 
Congress  assembled  in  December,  1819,  and  the  slavery 
question  at  once  became  the  most  important  matter  of  the 
session.  Meantime,  the  Province  of  Maine  had  asked  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  the  consent  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  which  Maine  had  been  united  since  1676  (p. 
123).  The  House  of  Representatives  promptly  passed  a 
bill  for  its  admission;  but  when  the  measure  came  before 
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the  Senate,  a  clause  providing  for  the  admission  of  i\Iis- 
soun  was  tacked  to  it  b\-  way  of  amendment  (January, 
1S20).  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  Senate  refused 
to  adopt  an  amendment  prohibiting  shivery  in  Missouri, 
but  accepted  one  proposed  bv  Jesse  B.  Thomas  of  Illinois, 
in  the  following  language:  "That  in  all  that  territory  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  not  included  witliin  the  limits  of  the  state 
contemplated  bv  this  act,  slaverv  .  .  .  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
forever  prohibited."  The  bill  in  this  form  finally  passed 
the  Senate  by  the  votes  of  the  senators  from  the  Southern 
states  and  Illinois.  The  proposal  in  plain  language  was  to 
balance  the  admission  of  the  free  state  of  Maine  bv  the 
admission  of  the  slave  state  of  Missouri,  and  to  forbid 
slavery  in  the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north 
of  Arkansas.  The  form  in  which  the  compromise  was 
effected  aroused  a  good  deal  of  friction  between  the  two 
houses.  Finally,  it  was  passed  and  recei\ed  the  President's 
approval. 
Discussion  In  the  cabinet  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  as  to 

the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  condi- 
tions under  which  states  might  be  admitted  into  the  I'nion. 
All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  Congress  had  power  under  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Southern  members  agreed  in  this  \iew, —  'Wirt  of  ^'irginia, 
Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  point  of  fact,  there  were  few  persons  then  in 
political  life  who  woidd  have  denied  that  Congress  pos- 
sessed full  power  to  impose  conditions  on  the  admission 
of  new  states. 

The  bill,  as  passed,  admitted  Maine  to  the  Ihiion  and 
authorized  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and  apply  to 
Sciioiiier's  Congress  for  admission.  In  iS:!i  the  constitution  of 
...  ,'"  Missouri  came  before  Contrress  for  formal    aiiproval.      It 

17S-1S6.  was  found  to  contain  a  clause  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
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tree  blacks  into  the  state.  Free  blacks  were  then  and  for 
a  long  time  thereafter  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  federal  Constitution  guaranteed  certain 
rights  to  all  citizens.  This  clause  in  the  Missouri  con- 
stitution therefore  raised  a  very  serious  question.  Many 
Northerners  would  have  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  to 
overturn  the  compromise  of  1820.  In  the  end,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  the  matter  was  again 
compromised.  Missouri  was  admitted  under  the  proposed 
constitution,  with  the  proviso  that  no  interpretation  should 
ever  be  placed  on  the  clause  in  question  which  should  in 
any  way  diminish  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
—  a  proviso  which  meant  absolutely  nothing.  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise  postponed  the  conflict  over  the  extension 
of  slavery  for  a  whole  generation.  It  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  justifiable,  as  it  gave  the  free  North  time  to 
develop  its  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  it  intensified 
the  division  into  sections,  which  was  already  so  apparent, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  the  compromise  to  be  of  real 
value  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  was  disregarded  and  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  (pp.  460,  474). 

263.    The  Tariff  of  1824. — The  eight  years  which   had   Tariff  of 
elapsed  since  the  passage   of   the  Tariff  Act  of    1816,  of    '^24. 
which  Calhoun  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters,  had  wit-    ^/„,y^^ 
nessed  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  several  sections   states,  ill, 
of  the  country  on  the  question  of  protection.     The  South-    295-298. 
erners,  who  had  then  not  opposed  the  policy,  were  now  its 
declared  enemies.     Although  they  had  not  suffered  much 
actual  damage  from  it,  the  tariff  was  clearly  of  no  benefit 
to  them,  and  seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  two  classes,  — the  agriculturists  of  the  West  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  North.     The  Westerners  had  favored   The 
the  Tariff  Act  of   1816;  they  now  clamored  loudly  for  the   argument 
extension  of  the  principle.     They  argued  that  the  building   ,°[.jj^ 
up  of  thriving  manufacturing  communities  in  the  East  would 
give  them  markets  near  at  hand  for  their  surplus  products, 
and  the  large  revenues  which  were   likely  to  result   from 

20 
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increased  duties  would  enable  the  government  to  construct 
new  a\enues  of  communication  across  the  AUeghanies,  and 
thus  render  the  new  markets  more  accessible.  In  the 
North,  also,  there  was  now  much  less  opposition  to  a  high 
tarit^  than  there  had  been  earlier.  The  iron  masters  of 
Pennsyhania  were  eager  for  more  protection,  and  the  tariff 
had  enabled  the  New  England  manufacturers  to  pass  suc- 
cessfullv  through  a  commercial  crisis  in  1S1S-19  and  had 
been  an  incentive  to  a  large  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  that  section.  The  most  remarkable  de\  clop- 
ment  in  this  direction  was  the  founding  of  the  town  of 
Lowell,  where  there  was  an  important  water  power  supplied 
bv  the  INIerrimac  and  Concord  ri\  ers.  There  a  large  mill 
for  spinning  and  weaving  had  been  erected  and  opened  for 
business  in  1S23. 
Arguments  The  new  tariff  was  pressed  forward  on  the  eve  of  a  presi- 

""^  ^'  dential  election,  when  no  candidate  wished  to  offend  those 
against  pro- 
tection, 1824.  interested  in  the  development  of  protection.    \\'ebster,  who 
Taussig's  gtiii  represented  the  commercial  as  opposed  to  the  manu- 

"„'''„'  facturing  interests  of  New  England,  argued  against  it  in  a 

252-3S5.  ^   _  _  .  , 

speech  which  contains  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  free- 
trade  principles  anvwhere  to  be  found.  The  votes  of  the 
Western,  Middle,  and  Eastern  states  were  too  numerous  for 
those  of  the  South,  and  the  bill  passed.  It  increased  the 
duties  on  iron,  wool,  hemp,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  on  woolen 
and  cotton  goods.  The  general  average  of  duties  on  pro- 
tected goods,  which  had  been  twenty-five  per  cent  in  1S16, 
was  now  increased  to  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
The  "Era  264.    The  Election  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  1824,  1825. — Mon- 

°"'''.^"^',,  roe'ssecond  administration  (iSji-js^  has  often  been  called 

tecling, 

1821-25.  the  "Era  of  Ciood  Feeling,"  and  so  it  was  in  the  country 

Sclioulei's  as  a  whole.  The  people,  busied  in  preparing  for  the  great 
industrial  expansion  of  Jackson's  time,  forgot  political 
animosities  and  bent  all  their  energies  to  building  the 
material  foundations  of  future  successes,  .\mong  the  poli- 
ticians, however,  it  was  far  from  being  an  "era  of  good 
feeling";    on   the   contrary,  it  was  a  period  of   political 


suites.  Ill 
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intrigue  and  ill  feeling  among  the  leading  men  seldom 
equaled  in  the  nation's  history.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  forces  which  were  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  country 
were  taking  form,  although  their  shapes  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  molded  to  attract  the  allegiance  or  animosity 
of  the  politicians  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  new  divi- 
sion of  political  parties.  Nevertheless,  the  candidates  for 
the  succession  to 
Monroe  represented, 
in  a  manner,  these 
new  forces. 

Of  Monroe's  cabi- 
net three  men  aspired 
to  succeed  their 
chief.  The  first  to 
come  forward  was 
John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  here- 
tofore identified  with 
nationalizing  doc- 
trines, but  now  be- 
ginning to  change 
his  mind;  the  pros- 
pect of  an  undis- 
puted election  to 
the  peaceful  seclu- 
sion of  the  vice-pres- 
idency determined 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle  for  the  first  place.  William 
H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  began  his 
preparations  to  secure  the  nomination  as  far  back  as  1820, 
by  procuring  the  passage  of  an  act  limiting  the  tenure  of 
civil  officers  to  four  years.  It  was  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  this  law  was  to  secure  a  better  accountability  on  the  part 
of  those  who  handled  public  moneys;  in  reality,  it  was 
devised  to  enable  Crawford  to  thrust  out  of  the  treasury 
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without  arousing  public  attention  all  officials  who  were  not 
fa\orable  to  his  presidential  aspirations.  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  jMassachusetts,  Secretary  of  State,  also  aspired  to 
the  presidency.  In  addition,  Henry  Clay,  still  Speaker  of 
the  House,  became  a  candidate,  and  the  friends  of  General 
Jackson,  now  senator  from  Tennessee,  put  him  forward  as 
the  representative  of  the  people,  especially  those  of  the 
West.     Nominating  conventions  were  not  then  in  fashion 

for  federal  offices, 
and  besides  there 
were  no  well-de- 
fined political 
parties  behind  the 
se\eral  candi- 
dates. Crawford 
secured  the  "  ma- 
chine "  nomina- 
tion of  a  congres- 
sional caucus, 
which,  however, 
was  attended  by 
only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Re- 
publican members 
of  Congress.  The 
other  candidates 
were  put  forward 
by  state  legisla- 
tures: x'\dams  by  those  of  New  England;  Clay  by  those  of 
fi\  e  states,  including  his  own  state  of  Kentucky;  Jackson  by 
those  of  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania.  Adams  and  Clay 
represented  the  nationalizing  tendencies  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  North  and  \\'est ;  Crawford  stood  for  the  reac- 
tionary principles  wiiich  were  then  beginning  to  influence 
the  South;  and  Jackson  represented  the  new  democracy, 
which  was  steadily  acquiring  strength  in  the  \\'est  and  even 
in  the  East.     The  future  undoubtedly  was  with  him  and  his 
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friends,  but  as  yet  the  strength  which  lay  behind  him  was 
The  election  Unorganized.  As  it  was,  he  received  nniety-nine  electoral 
ofiS24.  votes  —  more  than  any  other  candidate  ;  Adams  received 

Stanwood's  .    ,         ^  ^         r       ,     i-  i     /-^t  i  • 

Elections         eighty-four    votes,    Crawford    forty-one,    and    Clay   thirty- 

79-95:  seven.     No  candidate  had  obtained  a  majoritv,  and   the 

be  lou  ei  s       election  went  to  the  House,  voting  by  states,  and  confined 

United  o      . 

States,  \\\.       in  its  choice  to  the  three  highest  on  the   list  (p.   341). 
304-329-  Clay  was  therefore  out  of   the  contest.       His  views  and 

those  of  his  supporters  coincided  more  nearly  with  those 

of  Adams  than  with  those  of  either  Jackson  or  Crawford. 

He  advised  his  adherents  to  vote  for  Adams,  and  the  latter 

was  elected. 
Cry  of  The  Constitution  had  expressly  given  the  House  the  right 

corruption       ^g  choose  from  the  three  highest  on  the  list.     Nevertheless, 

and  bargain.  ^ 

the  adherents  of  Jackson  declared  that  the  representati\  es 
had  thwarted  the  will  of  the  people.  In  a  few  days  it 
became  known  that  Adams  had  offered  Clay  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter  had  accepted,  most 
unwisely,  as  events  were  to  show.  The  opiponents  of  Adams 
and  Clay  at  once  raised  the  cry  that  a  bargain  had  been 
made  between  them.  Jackson,  wha  seldom  calculated  his 
words,  and  who  had  probably  never  forgiven  Clay  for  his 
attempt  to  bring  him  to  account  for  his  raid  of  iSiS  (p. 
375),  announced  that  Clay  was  "the  Judas  of  the  West"; 
and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  the  bitter  opponent  of  the 
nationalizing  tendencies  of  .Adams  and  Clay,  asserted  in  his 
virulent  way  that  it  was  "  a  combination  between  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  blackleg."  There  is  probably  not  an  atom  of 
truth  in  the  charge  of  a  bargain  between  the  new  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  State ;  the  accusation  was  repeated, 
however,  until  even  its  inyentors  must  have  believed  in  it, 
and  it  did  incalculable  harm  to  both  Adams  and  Clay. 
J.Q.Adams.  265.  J.  Q.  Adams's  Administration,  1825-29. — Adams 
Schoulers  ^^as  in  every  way  fitted  for  his  new  office.  Absolutely  fear- 
states.  III,  less,  honest,  and  upright,  with  a  good  mind  and  well  trained 
336-343.  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  he  would  no  doubt  have 

succeeded   admirably  had  he  become  President  eight,  or 


397-409. 
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even  four,  years  earlier.  He  represented  the  sympathies 
and  aspirations  of  the  generation  which  was  now  fast  losing 
its  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  people.  With  the  forces 
that  were  to  direct  the  future  destinies  of  the  country,  he 
had  little  in  common.  His  opponents  reiterated  the 
charges  of  "corruption  and  bargain";  they  set  on  foot 
constant  and  causeless  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  public 
officials;  they  discovered  little  wrongdoing,  but  the  cease- 
less round  of  charges  kept  alive  the  suspicions  that  many 
persons  undoubtedly  felt  as  to  Adams's  honesty  and  good 
faith. 

On  his  part,  Adams  made  many  mistakes.  He  proposed 
a  vast  system  of  public  improvements  which  alienated  the 
support  of  the  Southerners;  he  set  his  name  to  the  worst 
tariff  bill  that  the  country  has  ever  had;  and  he  failed  to 
carry  on  successfully  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation. 

266.  Foreign  Relations,  1825-29. — The  most  unfortunate  Relations 
event  in  the  foreign  relations  of  these  years  was  the  closing  ^'''^  Great 
of  the  British  West  India  ports  to  American  commerce. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  fault  of  Adams,  but  to  untimely 
legislation  by  Congress.  The  administration  did  what  it 
could  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  at  all.  In  one 
respect,  Adams  and  Clay  were  fortunate :  they  concluded 
many  commercial  treaties;  but  their  good  effect  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  loss  of  the  British  West  India  trade. 

The  administration  took  a  warm  interest  in  a  Congress   The  Panama 
of  all  the  American  Republics,  which  met  at  Panama,  in   Congress. 
response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  General  Simon  Bolivar,    \rnited 
the  South  American  patriot.      Adams  was  anxious  to  extend   states,  ill, 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  over  the  other  American   358-365- 
states;  he  also  desired  to  secure  a  general  recognition  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Acting 
on  these  ideas,  he  at  once  accepted  Bolivar's  invitation. 
When  Congress  met,   however,   the   opposition   seized  on 
this  as  a  favorable  point  of  attack.     Among  the  American 
states  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Congress  was  the  negro 
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republic  of  Havti.  The  slave  owners  dreaded  the  exampre 
of  the  black  republic  on  their  sla\es;  they  disliked  the  idea 
of  sitting  at  a  table  on  equal  terms  with  the  free  negroes  of 
Hayti;  and  they  were  alarmed  lest  the  Panama  Congress 
should  adopt  resolutions  hostile  to  sla\  ery.  After  consider- 
able delay,  Congress  voted  the  funds  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  delegates  to  go  to  Panama.  They  dici 
not  arrive  there  until  after  the  Congress  had  adjourned, 
and  the  whole  affair  ended  in  a  ridiculous  failure. 
GeovgiA,  267.    Adams  and  Georgia,  1825-27.  — When  Georgia  had 

the  Indians,     ^.^ jgj   j-^gj.  claims  to  Western   lands  to  the  United  States 

ami  the 

federal  (,iSo3),  the  State  and  the  federal  governments  had  agreed  that 

goveininent.  the  latter  should  in  some  way  remove  the  Indians  from  the 
■;';""'"/  ^  lands  remainins:  to  Georgia.  It  was  found  very  difficult 
States,  III,  to  accomplish  this.  Georgia  became  impatient  and  pro- 
370-3S1.  ceeded  to  take  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  lands,  in  virtue 

of  a  treaty  which  probably  had  no  force.  'Phe  government 
interfereci  to  protect  the  Indians  from  unjust  spoliation, 
and  brought  upon  itself  the  anger  of  Governor  'Proup  of 
Georgia,  and  of  the  legislative  authorities  of  that  state. 
The  governor,  echoing  the  Kentucky  and  Hartford  Conven- 
tion resolutions,  stated  that  "between  states  equally  inde- 
pendent .  .  .  between  sovereigns  the  weaker  is  equally 
qualilied  to  pass  upon  its  rights"  as  the  stronger.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  went  further,  and  reported  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  the  Southern  states  would  be 
obliged  to  confederate.  Adams,  on  his  part,  informed 
Congress  that  he  intended  "to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfill 
the  duties  of  the  nation  by  all  the  force  committed  for  that 
purpose  to  his  charge."  In  Congress,  however,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Adams  and  Clay  were  in  the  majority  ;  they  grasped 
the  opportunity  to  humiliate  the  administration,  and  de- 
clined to  support  him.  Adams  was  obliged  to  draw  back, 
though  at  great  loss  to  the  national  prestige.  Georgia  had 
successfully  defied  a  weak  administration;  it  remained  to 
be  seen  whether  South  Carolina  would  be  able  to  withstand 
a  strong  one  (p.  418). 
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268.    TheTariff  of  Abominations,  1828. —"The  Tariff  of   The 

1828,"  says  Professor  Taussio;,  "was  a  political  job."  No  poi't'^ians 
political  faction  dared  to  oppose  it  in  view  of  the  approach-  ta,jff, 
ing  election.  The  Southerners  were  now  very  unfriendly  Schouiei's 
to  its  protective  policy,  but,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  pro-  "''' 
curing  the  votes  of  the  Jackson  men  in  the  protective  North  420-426. 
and  West,  they  were  obliged  to  find  some  expedient  by 
which,  while  seeming  to  favor  a  high  protective  tariff,  they 
might  secure  its  defeat.  According  to  Calhoun,  the  scheme 
adopted  was  the  invention  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  senator 
from  New  York,  and  chief  of  a  political  clique  in  that 
state  known  as  the  Albany  Junto.  Van  Buren  had  opposed 
Jackson  in  1824,  but  had  since  warmly  attached  himself 
to  his  cause  and  had  organized  his  faction.  The  plan 
of  these  men  was  to  promote  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
should  contain  such  high  duties  on  raw  materials  —  most 
of  them  produced  in  the  West  —  that  the  representatives  of 
the  manufacturing  states  in  the  East  would  not  vote  for  it. 
It  was  expected  that  the  latter  would  join  with  the  Southern 
representatives  at  the  last  moment,  and  by  their  votes 
insure  its  defeat.  The  scheme  was  a  "  curious  commentary," 
to  quote  again  from  Professor  Taussig,  "on  the  politicians 
who  were  now  coming  into  power."  In  the  beginning, 
everything  worked  happily  for  the  conspirators.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed  mainly 
of  Jackson  men,  reported  a  bill  containing  high  duties  on 
manufactured  goods,  which  the  manufacturers  desired,  and 
high  duties  on  raw  materials,  which  the  Westerners  wanted. 
The  latter  duties  completely  destroyed  the  effects  of  the 
former,  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  were  concerned.  When 
the  bill  came  before  the  House,  the  Jackson  men  refused 
to  allow  amendments,  except  one,  which  slightly  bettered 
the  case  of  the  manufacturers  of  coarse  woolens.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  by  the  Jackson  men  in  the  Senate. 
The  bill,  abominations  and  all,  was  better  for  the  manu- 
facturers than  no  bill.  They  doubtless  expected  to  be  able 
to  secure  the  removal  of  some  of  the  things  which  bore 
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most  harshly  upon  them. —  an  expectation  that  was  verified 
in  1S30.     The  Adams  men,  therefore,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  plotters,  ^oted  for  the  bill,  the  President  signeci  it, 
Thc"abom-    and  it  became  law.     A  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  show 
ina  loiib.  jj^^  character  of  the  measure.      For  instance,  the  duty  on 

hemp,  which  was  not  produced  in  the  country  in  any  quan- 
titv,  but  was  much  used  in  Northern  shipyards,  was  raised 
from  thirtv-live  to  sixtv  dollars  per  ton  and  the  duty  on 
coarse  wool,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  cheap 
woolen  goods,  was  more  than  doubled,  but  no  correspond- 
ing increase  was  made  in  the  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article. 

269.  Calhoun's  Exposition,  1828.  —  The  Southerners 
were  greatly  angered  by  the  passage  of  this  measure, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  it  injured  them, 
if  it  injured  them  at  all.  There  was  a  sense  of  grievance, 
at  all  e\ents,  and  the  leaders  used  it  to  promote  the  pro- 
mulgation of  states'-rights  doctrines.  Five  Southern  legis- 
Calhoun's  laturcs  protested  against  the  act,  and  the  legislature  of  South 
''*''"■'■''"■      Carolina  embodied  its  ideas  in  an  Exf'osi/ion  aiiJ  Piv/tsf, 

bee  on  this 

general  sub-     drawn  up  by  Calhoun   (Uecember,    iS^SV      In   this   cele- 
ject.  Cal-  brated  document  Calhoun,  reverting  to  the  precedents  of 

1799  and  1S15  (pp.  30S,  365^),  argued  that  "the  existence 
of  the  right  of  judging  of  their  powers,  clearly  established 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as  clearly  implies  a  veto 
or  control  on  the  action  of  the  general  government.  .  .  . 
There  exists  a  case  [the  Tariff  of  iS::S]  which  would  justify 
the  interposition  of  this  state,  in  order  to  compel  the  general 
government  to  abandon  an  unconstitutional  power,  or  to 
appeal  to  this  high  authority  [the  states]  to  confer  it  by 
express  grant."  He  suggested  that  a  convention  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  should  be  held,  to  decide  in  what 
manner  the  Tariff  .-Vet  "ought  to  be  declared  null  and  void 
within  the  limits  of  the  state."  So  threatening,  indeed, 
was  the  outlook  at  the  time,  that  Webster  wrote,  "  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  plan  of  a  Southern  confeder- 
acy had  been  received  with  favor  by  a  great  many  of  the 
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political  men  of  the  South."  Nothing  more  was  done  at 
the  moment,  possibly  because  the  Southerners  expected  to 
find  in  the  newly  elected  President  a  champion  of  their 
cause. 

270.  Election  of  1828. — The  presidential  campaign 
which  ended  in  the  election  of  Jackson  was  fought  with  a 
bitterness  and  intemperance  without  a  parallel  in  the  earlier 
campaigns,         except 
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perhaps  in  that  of 
1800.  Jackson  was 
supported  by  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion, 
from  free-traders  to 
high  -  protectionists, 
from  particularists  to 
nationalists.  Most  of 
them  would  have  been 
entirely  unable  to  give 
any  reason  for  their 
position,  except  a  de- 
sire for  change  and  a 
feeling  that,  with 
Jackson's  election, 
there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  traditions 
which  up  to  that  time 
had  guided  the  govern- 
ment,—  an  expectation  in  which  they  were  abundantly 
justified  by  the  event. 

Many  writers  regard  Jackson's  election  as  the  triumph 
of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  moneyed  classes.  Others 
maintain  that  it  showed  "the  new  West  and  the  frontier 
had  taken  the  whip  hand  in  political  management."  Still 
other  students  see  in  it  the  victory  of  misrepresentation, 
slander,  appeals  to  the  passions,  and  political  intrigue,  and 
contend  that  a  similar  success  could  not  be  attained  now, 
in  the  days  of  the  rapid  spread  of  intelligence.     Certainly 
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it  was  well  understood  that  [ackson  was  a  man  "who  stood 
by  his  friends  "  ;  those  who  worked  for  him  were  reasonably 
sure  of  reward.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  had  steadily 
refused  to  use  the  public  patronage  to  further  his  political 
fortunes;  his  re  election  would  do  little  to  remunerate  those 
who  worked  for  him.  Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  it 
is  remarkable  that  Adams  received  as  many  \otes  in  1S2S 
The  electoral  as  he  had  obtained  in  18^4.  All  the  rest  were  given  to 
^'°^'^-  Jackson,  whorecei\ed  one  hundred  and  se\'enty-eight  elec- 

toral votes  to  eighty-three  for  Adams.  The  practice  of 
choosing  presidential  electors  by  popular  vote  had  gradu- 
ally been  adopted  in  all  the  states,  sa\e  Delaware  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  piossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  popular 
vote  with  some  approach  to  accurac\'.  Jackson's  majoritv. 
taking  the  states  as  a  whole,  was  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  and  worthy  of 
note,  that  the  change  of  a  few  thousand  votes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Vork  would  have  gi\en  the  electoral  \otes 
of  those  states  and  the  election  to  Adams.  Calhoun  was 
re-elected  Vice-President  by  a  somewhat  smaller  majority 
than  that  given  to  Jackson. 

The  victory,  such  as  it  was,  was  undoubtedly  a  triumph 

of  the   new  forces  of  unrest  in  political  and  social  life. 

Sooner  or  later  it  was   certain  to  come,  and   its  coming  at 

Schouier's       (hjs   time  was  opportune.      Adams  was    relegated   to   the 

,.,"',''  i,r        House  of  Representatives,  where  he  i::ained  a  reputation  as 

•Start's,  IV,  ^  ^  ^ 

185. .  honorable  as  it  has  been  unique,  and  one  which  he  never 

could  have  won  in  administration.  In  Adams's  place  as 
chief  magistrate,  there  appeared  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  America  has  produced,  and  one  who  was  admirably 
fitted  to  ride  the  storm  and  direct  the  forces  of  the  new 
democracy.  The  personal  character,  honesty,  and  good 
intentions  of  Andrew  Jackson  are  unquestionable,  however 
wrongful  manv  of  his  acts  mav  ha\e  been,  and  however 
mean  and  sordid  the  moti\es  of  many  politicians  who 
fawned  upon  him  and  won  office  and  money  from  his 
misplaced  confidence. 
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SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   AND  TOPICS 
§§  240-247,  248,  269.   The  War  of  1812 

a.  Compare  the  mode  of  recruiting  soldiers,  and  the  manner  of 
raising  money,  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War. 

b.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams  (§  244)  as 
apphed  to  possible  future  wars  of  the  United  States? 

c.  Bring  to  class  a  brief  digest  of  the  history  of  Europe  1812-23. 
Why  was  the  Czar  anxious  for  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain? 

d.  Describe  effects  of  the  war  upon  national  feeling,  political  parties, 
industrial  history  of  the  United  States;  upon  sentiments  of  foreign 
nations  towards  us.  Do  you  think  the  description,  "  Second  War  of 
Independence,"  well  chosen? 

e.  Show  that  the  qualities  which  made  Madison  great  as  a  states- 
man unfitted  him  for  a  war  president.  Look  up  life  and  influence  of 
Mrs.  Madison. 

§§  247,  269.  The  Hartford  Convention 

a.  Compare  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Hartford  Convention 
with  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions,  with  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  Calhoun's  Exposition,  and  with  the  South  Carolina  resolutions 
of  1832. 

§§  249-254.   Nationalization 

a.  Show  how  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  noted  in  §  254, 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  states  and  increased  that  of  the 
federal  government. 

b.  Upon  what  grounds  did  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  believe 
internal  improvements  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government?  What  is  the  view  of  the  leading  political  parties 
to-day? 

§§  255-260.   Foreign  Affairs 

a.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  1823.  In  your 
opinion  did  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message  enunciate  any  new 
principle? 

b.  Place  as  heading  in  note-book,  "Oregon,"  and  enter  under  it 
all  fitting  matter  as  you  proceed.  What  matter  in  these  sections  must 
you  enter  under  it,  and  why?  Precisely  what  did  the  word  "Oregon" 
mean  in  1818?  in  1825? 

c.  Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map  all  the  territorial 
changes  noted  in  this  chapter. 
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§§  261-262,  The  Missin'Ki  Compkomises 

.;.  Represent  upon  an  Outline  Map  the  effect  of  the  several  pro- 
posals noted  in  these  sections. 

h.  State  carefully  the  procedure  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Maine 
and  of  Missouri. 

§§   263,   265-26S.     AllMINISTRATION    OF    J.    Q.    AdAMS 

a.  Bring  to  class  a  brief  digest  of  the  career  of  J.  Q.  .-Vdams. 

b.  In  what  way  did  the  tariff  injure  the  South?  in  what  way  did  it 
benefit  the  North  and  the  West? 

(■.  The  Panama  Congress  ;  study  briefly  the  history  of  the  other 
American  republics  (Lalor's  Cyclopedin) ;  what  was  the  object  of 
Bolivar  in  calling  the  congress?  what  was  the  object  of  the  United 
States  in  accepting  the  invitation?  compare  with  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  recent  )'ears. 

(/.  Which  party  had  right  and  justice  on  its  side  in  the  affair  men- 
tioned in  §  267? 

§§  264,  270.   Elections  of  1S24  and  1S2S 

a.  Examine  the  maps  on  pp.  3SS  and  395,  and  determine  how  far 
the  facts  disclosed  justify  the  statement  that  in  1S2S  "the  New  West 
and  the  frontier  had  taken  the  whip  hand  in  political  management." 

b.  How  has  it  happened  that  the  House  has  substantially  lost  the 
freedom  of  choice  contemplated  in  the  Constitution? 

General  Qiiestions 

a.  The  "Great  Triumvirate"  —  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun;  bring 
to  class  a  digest  of  their  careers. 

b.  The  "Era  of  Good  Feeling":  why  so  called?  Contrast  it  with 
the  preceding  period  1789-1812. 

('.  What  matter  in  this  chapter  must  be  entered  in  your  note-book 
under  "  Particularism,"  and  what  under  "  Nationalism  "? 

Topics  for  iNvicsncvnoN  BV  Individiial  Students 

a.  Summarize  Monroe's  message  of  1S23  (379,  last  reference). 

b.  Summarize  Clay's  argument  for  protection,  1S24  (386,  first 
reference). 

c.  Summarize  Webster's  argument  against  protection  in  1S24  (3S6, 
first  reference). 

d.  Tabulate  the  election  returns  of  1S24  by  states  (390,  first  refer- 
ence of  first  group). 

e.  Tabulate  the  election  returns  of  1S2S  (395,  last  reference  of 
first  group). 
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271.    Significance  of  Jackson's  Election. —The  election   qX"'^'',^^''"^^^^ 
of  Andrew  Jackson  to   the   chief   magistracy  marked   the   eiectiom 
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close  of  the  second  great  epoch  in  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States, —  the  emergence  of  the  nation  from  the 
colonial  stage,  and  the  founding  of  a  democracy  on  the 
basis  of  nationalism;  in  industrial  history,  too,  it  marked 
the  ending  of  one  economic  period  and  the  beginning  of 
another. 
Andrew  General  Jackson,  the  new  ruler,  was  in  some  respects  a 

Jackson.  typical  man  of   the  people.      Born   in  the   Carolina  back- 

^L'niuJ  woods,  he  passed  his  bovhood  amid  the  alarms  and  hostile 

States.  IV,        encounters  of  the  Revolutionary  War.      He  then  made  his 
ii=,  205-  ^y^^y  Qygjf  ^j^g    mouutalns    to    the   newer  Carolina,   which 

rapidly  de\eloped  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
state  of  Tennessee  in  1796.  Picking  up  a  few  scraps  of 
legal  knowledge,  he  became  ostensibly  a  lawyer;  but  it  was 
as  a  military  man  that  he  made  his  mark.  \\  ithout  fear, 
with  boundless  energy,  and  ^yith  a  faith  in  his  o\vn  judgment 
and  good  intentions  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  Jackson  proved 
himself  to  be  a  born  leader  of  men  in  time  of  stress.  In 
the  Indian  wars  of  that  period,  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  he 
led  his  men  to  victory.  Himself  absolutely  honest,  he  was 
easily  imposed  upon  by  designing  men  to  whom  honesty 
was  an  unknown  quantity.  In  short,  in  his  rugged  appear- 
ance and  asserti\  e  temper,  Jackson  was  a  fitting  represen- 
tative of  frontier  life,  which  now  for  the  first  time  assumed 
an  authoritati\'e  position  in  combination  with  Eastern 
political  elements  that  saw  no  other  way  to  the  possession 
of  power. 
Popular  272.    Theory  of  Popular  Sovereignty.  —  The  Jacksonian 

theory  of  political  existence,  like  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine, 
rested  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  but  there  the  resem- 
blance ceased.  Jefferson  had  aimed  at  the  formation  of 
local  democracies,  the  state  being  the  unit  of  political 
action;  Jackson  and  those  behind  him  believed  in  the 
existence  and  in  the  building  up  of  a  national  deinocracy. 
He  was  the  administrator  of  a  group  of  strong  political 
leaders,  whose  methods  one  must  detest,  while  admiring 
their   theories.     Of   such  were   Benton  of   Missouri,  Van 


sovereignty. 
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Buren  of  Xew  York.  Taney  of  Maryland,  and  Edward 
Livingston  of  Louisiana,  but  of  the  New  York  Livingston 
stock.  Tlie)-  believed  with  Jackson,  or,  more  likely,  Jack- 
son believed  with  them,  that  the  Constitution  should  he 
strictly  construed,  at  least  as  far  as  all  ordinary  functions 
of  the  government  were  concerned.  "The  reign  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  as  the  eight  vears  of  his  presidency  has  been 
picturesquely  termed,  was  a  period  of  strictly  constitutional 
l.icksa..s  despotism.  Liternal  improvements  were  put  ruthlessly  to 
one  side,  the  United  States  Bank  was  ruined,  and  protec- 
tion was  lesseneci  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  done  without 
losing  the  support  of  the  West  and  North,  Jefferson  him- 
self, in  his  strict  construction  davs,  before  he  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  power,  could  not  have  asked  for  more.  But 
there  was  one  great  difference :  Jackson  and  his  friends 
believed  the  people  of  the  Uniteci  States  to  be  a  nation, 
and  believed  in  the  government  of  the  L'nited  States  by  the 
people.  This  led  them  to  some  strange  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution,  far  removed  from  their  principles  of  strict  con- 
struction. For  instance,  they  maintained  that  in  electing 
Adams  in  1S25,  the  House  of  Representatives  had  refused 
to  give  the  presidencv  to  the  man  who  was  "entitled"  to 
it  bv  the  voices  of  a  majority  of  the  \oters.  But  the 
"sovereignty  of  the  people,"  which  was  invoked  on  that 
occasion  and  on  all  occasions  of  strain,  as  in  the  contest 
with  the  bank,  was  not  in  the  Constitution.  That  instru- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  had  proxided  the  means  for  thwarting 
the  will  of  the  people  by  the  interposition  of  the  electoral 
college  in  presidential  elections  and  by  the  check  exercised 
by  the  Senate  in  legislative  business.  This  contrariety  in 
theory  in  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  naturallv  brought 
about  many  crises  in  Jackson's  "reign,"  when,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  he  sought  to  compel  the  instru- 
ments created  b\'  the  Constitution  to  join  with  him  in 
enforcing  a  strict  construction  of  that  document.  It  was, 
howexer,  a  most  important  day  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the   American    people  when   the    forces   of   democracy 
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adopted  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  new  idea  was  to  bear  immediate  fruit 
in  Jackson's  own  time,  in  a  manner  that  many  of  those  who 
had  voted  for  him  scarcely  dreamed  of  at  the  moment  of 
his  election.  It  will  be  well  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  sucli  an  epoch-marking  period. 

273.  Population  and  Area  in  1830.  —  The  population  of  Numbers, 
the  United  States  was  now  slightly  under  thirteen  millions,  ^^3°- 
in  comparison  with  five  and  one  half  millions  in  1800.  Of 
this  increase  of  over  seven  and  one  quarter  millions,  not 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  immigrants. 
It  was  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  that  the 
institutions  of  the  country  became  crystallized  on  a 
democratic  basis,  and  this  work  was  accomplished  by 
the  original  population  of  the  country  and  their  chil- 
dren. English  institutions  remained  the  dominant  insti- 
tutions, and  the  English  language  remained  the  dominant 
language. 

The  area  of  the  United  States  had  more  than  doubled  in  Area,  1830. 
the  same  time;  in  1830  it  was  over  two  million  square 
miles,  in  comparison  with  less  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  in  1800.  Meantime  the  settled  area 
had  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion:  in  1830  it 
was  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  as  against 
three  hundred  and  five  thousand  square  miles  in  1800. 
This  great  increase  in  the  area  of  settlement  had  been  due, 
for  the  most  part,  to  colonization  of  lands  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Of  the  eight  states  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  rSoo,  only  one  (Maine)  was  situated  on  the  Atlantic  Growth  of 
slope;  the  others  (Ohio,  1803;  Louisiana,  1812;  Indiana,  '^"^  '  '^^'" 
1816;  Mississippi,  1817;  Illinois,  1818;  Alabama,  1819; 
Missouri,  182 1)  were  all  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  This 
rapid  growth  of  the  West  had  been  partly  offset  by  a  large 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  seaboard  states,  but  the 
center  of  population  had  moved  westward  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  to  the  western  boundary  of  Maryland;  in 
1800  it  had  been  only  eighteen  miles  west  of  Baltimore. 
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Backwoodsman,  1829 


The  cities.  The  nation  as  a  whole  was  still  a  rural  people,  as  only 

about  seven  per  cent  of  the  population  was  collected  into 
cities  and  towns  of  over  eight  thousand  inhabitants  (for 
jSoo,  see  p.   321).     Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  growing 
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importance  of  manufacturing,  and  commercial  pursuits  in 
the  northeastern  states,  the  tendency  toward  town  life  had 
become  fairly  apparent,  so  far  as  that  section  was  con- 
cerned. The  population  of  New  York  City  had  more  than 
trebled,  rising  from  sixty  thousand,  in  1800,  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  in  1S30;  of  this  increase,  no  less  than  eighty 
thousand  had  taken  place  in  the  last  decade,  1820-30. 
Other  large  cities  were  Philadelphia,  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  inhabitants  against  seventy  thousand 
in  1800;  Baltimore,  with  eighty  thousand,  and  Boston, 
with  sixty-one  thousand,  in  comparison  with  twenty-six  and 
twenty-four  thousand  respectively  in  1800.  New  Orleans, 
with  forty-six  thousand,  was  the  only  city  of  considerable 
size  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  as  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk  had  not  grown  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  populations  of  the  states  in  which  they 
were  situated.  On  the  other  hand,  Cincinnati,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  already  a  thriving 
town  of  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  the  same  distinctions  between  the  free  and 
the  slave  states,  noticeable  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  would 
soon  find  their  counterpart  west  of  those  mountains. 

274.    Influence  of  Slavery.  —  The  total  population  had   increase  of 
more  than  doubled  in  thirty'  years,   the  slave   population   slaves. 
increasing  in  almost  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  the 
white  population.     The  latter  had  numbered  nearly  four 
millions  in  1800;  in  1830  it  was  ten  and  one  half  millions; 
the  slave  population,  in  the  same  time,  had  increased  from 
nine  hundred  thousand   to  over  two  millions,   and  there 
were  about  three  hundred  thousand  free  negroes  in  1830, 
mostly  in  the  Northern  states.      In  1800  the  free  white    Disiribuiion 
inhabitants  had  been  distributed  between  the  North  and   of  slave  and 

_,        ,       .  .  ^  ^  ,  .  T         r.  fi'ee  popula- 

South,  in  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  thirteen.     In  1830   ^^^^^ 
the  proportion  was  about  the   same;   but  the   South   had 
maintained  its  place  only  through  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  states  bor-    .  „  , 

^  Innuence  oi 

dering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  influence  of  slavery  in   slavery. 
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limiting  population  becomes  at  once  apparent  by  a  study 
of  the  tigures  relating  to  the  thirteen  original  states.  In 
iSoo  the  free  whites  living  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
north  of  Maryland  had  outnumbered  tliose  m  the  Southern 
states,  excluding  the  people  of  Kentucky  antl  Tennessee, 
two  to  one  :   in  1S30  they  outnumbered  them   li\e  to  one. 


Density  of  population.   1S30 

The  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  transport,  and 
the  further  encouragement  of  Northern  manufactures,  would 
inevitably  create  centers  of  industry  in  the  northwestern 
states,  stimulate  emigration  to  that  region,  and  still  further 
build  up  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  in  the 
northeastern  states.  Unless  something  were  done  to  check 
this  growth,  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  free 
population  of  the  North  would  outnumber  that  of  the  South 
five  to  one.  Discerning  Southern  leaders  were  already 
apprehensive  of  this  result.     In  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
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their  determined  liostility  to  the  continuance  of  the  protec- 
tive system,  which  they  had  helped  to  introduce.  Already 
tlie  improvements  in  transportation  were  begun:  Jackson's 
administrations  witnessed  the  development  of  canal  com- 
munication, the  rapid  extension  of  steam  transport  on  the 
water,  and  the  introduction  of  the  steam  locomotive.  The 
development  of  these  engines  of  civilization  was  destined 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  history  of  the  United  States 


stagecoach,   1829 

far  exceeding  that  of  any  political  factor  whatever.  The 
political  results  that  have  flowed  from  the  introduction  of 
methods  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit  have  equaled  in  impor- 
tance the  economic  results  —  for  America  at  least. 

275.  Improvements  in  Transportation.  —  It  is  difficult 
nowadays  to  understand  the  conditions  of  transport  which 
prevailed  prior  to  the  development  of  the  present  railway 
system.  To  those  living  at  the  time  of  Jackson's  inaugura- 
tion, the  improvements  already  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  between  the  centers  of  commerce  and  govern- 
ment seemed   stupendous.      In  1800  the  stage  drawn  by 
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horses  had  taken  three  days  to  convey  a  passenger  from 
Boston  to  New  York.  The  introduction  of  the  steamboat 
at  all  possible  points  had  reduced  the  time  occupied  by 
the  journey,  now  performed  partly  by  stage  and  partly  by 
steamboat,  by  one  half,  —  to  about  thirty-six  hours.  Boston 
was  then  about  as  far  from  New  York  as  St.  Louis  is  to-dav. 

Fulton  made  his  celebrated  voyage  up  the  Hudson  in  the 
Clennont  in  1S07.  The  steamboat  was  immediately  in 
great  demand,  but  it  was  not  until  Fulton's  monopoly  was 
declared  unconstitutional  that  the  building  and  operating 
of  steam  vessels  became  free  to  all.  Before  the  outbreak 
of  the  \\'ar  of  1S12,  steamboats  were  placed  on  the  Western 
rivers,  at  once  changing  the  whole  problem  of  emigration 
and  settlement.  In  1S18  the  first  steamer  appeared  on 
Lake  Erie;  in  1830  a  daily  line  was  running  from  Buffalo 
to  Detroit.  New  types  of  steamers,  especially  designed 
for  lake  and  river  navigation,  were  rapidly  built,  and  their 
use  became  well-nigh  universal.  With  the  improvement  in 
steam  navigation,  the  opportunity  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  opening  of  canals. 

The  most  important  and  successful  of  these  was  the  Erie 
canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  form  a 
natural  break  in  the  ^'Appalachian  system  (p.  13),  and  this 
break  continues  westwardly  from  the  head  of  the  Mohawk 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  From  the  southern  end  of  the  Appa- 
lachian system  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  its  eastern  and 
northern  end  in  New  England,  this  is  the  only  opening  of 
low  altitude  leading  westward,  and  it  was  entirely  suited  to 
the  building  of  a  canal.  The  man  who  saw  this,  and  whose 
name  should  always  be  remembered  in  this  connection  as 
a  benefactor  of  mankind,  was  De  Witt  Clinton.  To  his 
energy  and  ability,  the  building  of  the  canal  was  due.  It 
was  opened  in  1S25,  and  at  once  changed  the  conditions 
of  Western  life  and  made  New  York  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  country.  Within  a  year,  the  cost  of  con- 
veying a  ton  of  grain  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  had  fallen 
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from  one  hundred  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars;  the  farmers  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  had  been  brought  within  reach 
of  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  success  of  the  Erie  canal 
gave  rise  to  the  building  of  canals  in  all  directions,  and 
induced  Adams  and  Clay  to  recommend  schemes  of  internal 
improvement  which  were  distasteful  to  many  of  their  sup- 
porters. The  most  remarkable  of  the  later  canals  was  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  designed  to  connect  tide  water  with 
the  great  interior  waterways.  These  early  canals  were 
worked  by  horse  power.  Many  of  them  were  failures,  but 
for  a  time  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

276.  Railroads.  — On  July  4,  1828,  three  years  after  the  Railroads. 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland,  '/'^„^,™/' 
the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  .^taics.  iv. 
pendence,  drove  the  first  spike  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  121-131. 
Railroad,  the  earliest  line  designed  for  the  conveyance  of 
both  passengers  and  freight.  By  1830  fifteen  miles  of  it 
were  completed.  In  the  beginning,  the  cars  or  coaches 
were  drawn  by  horses,  but  in  r829  one  of  Stephenson's 
locomotives  was  imported  and  served  as  a  model  until  the 
first  type  of  the  American  locomotive  was  evolved.  By 
1832  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  reached  a  point  seventy- 
three  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  had  been  equipped  with 
locomotives  capable  of  making  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  In 
1830  there  were  twenty-three  miles  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion; building  now  proceeded  rapidly,  and  by  1840  there 
were  about  twenty-three  hundred  miles  in  operation,  or 
ready  for  traffic.  Congress  (1832)  encouraged  this  work 
by  providing  that  duties  should  be  refunded  on  all  rails 
laid  down  within  three  years  of  importation.  At  the  outset, 
these  roads  were  designed  to  connect  towns  already  in 
existence,  or  the  existing  water  routes;  they  were  intended 
to  replace  the  stagecoaches.  Afterwards  the  railroads  were 
generally  built  first,  giving  the  means  of  settlement  to  a 
new  section  of  the  country,  and  then  transporting  the  prod- 
uce of  that  region  to  the  existing  water  communication. 
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In  this  manner,  the  interior  began  to  be  settled  away  from 
the  rivers.  In  the  decade  1840-50,  live  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  were  built;  but  it  was  not  until  after  1S50  that 
the  pushing  of  the  railroad  into  new  sections  was  done  with 
great  vigor.  Of  the  thirty  lines  at  first  projected,  only 
three,  and  those  short  lines,  were  designed  to  be  built  south 
of  the  Potomac  River. 

Inventions.  277.    Other  Inventions.  —  During  this  period  there  was  a 

great  change  in  the  iron  industry,  due  partly  to  the  demand 
for  iron  in  railroad  building  and  operating,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, to  the  tariff;  but  more  especially  to  the  introduction 
of  anthracite  coal  for  the  smelting  of  iron.  The  same 
coal  was  also  used  in  the  furnaces  of  locomotives.  The 
effect  of  this  adaptation  of  anthracite  to  the  production  of 
iron  was  to  centralize  the  iron  industry  in  Pennsylvania. 
Coal  also  came  into  use  for  heating  dwellings,  and,  coupled 
with  the  introduction  of  illuminating  gas  for  street  and 
house  lighting,  completely  changed  urban  life  in  the  North. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  came  the  introduction  of  another 
great  invention,  — the  electric  telegraph.  By  1S45,  there- 
fore, American  life,  in  the  North  at  least,  mav  be  said  to 
have  thrown  off  the  colonial  guise,  which  it  still  wore  at 
Jackson's  inauguration,  and  to  have  taken  on  its  modern 
form. 

'S>oa3\  278.   Social  Changes.  — The  growth  of  democratic  ideas, 

°    '  of  which  the  widening  of  the  suffrage  is  one  of  the  best  tests, 

had  nou'  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  people  ;  onlv  two  Northern 
states  preserved  the  old  property  franchise,  \^"ith  the  com- 
ing in  of  new  economic  forces,  wealth  began  to  accumulate 
in  fewer  hands;  corporations  began  to  take  the  place  of 
individuals;  and  speculators  began  to  make  and  lose  for- 
tunes by  holding  ^Vestern  lands,  by  manipulating  railroad 
stocks,  and  by  establishing  moneyed  institutions  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Literary  .and        The  change  which  had  come  o\er  society  was  especially 

workers'^  marked  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  an  .\merican  literature. 
Of  those  who  wrote  before  1830,  Bryant,  Irving,  and  Cooper 
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have  made  enduring  reputations:  they  were  still  at  work. 
Between  iS^oand  1S45.  I'aiierson  and  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell,  Wiiiltier  and  Holmes,  Loe,  Preseott, 
and  tieorge  Lancrolt  began  their  labors;  jared  Sparks  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  study  of  Ameriean  history ;  Kent, 
Storv,  and  Wheaton  began  the  publieation  of  law  hooks  on 
seientifre  foundations;  and  Asa  Gray,  Benjamin  Leiree, 
T.  D.  Dana,  Joseph  Llenry,  Silliman,  and  Louis  Agassiz 
began  their  seientilie  investigations  and  teaehing. 
Educ.uion.  279.    Education  and  Religion. —  I'he  eoUeges,  also,  awoke 

from  their  eighteenth-century  lethargy:  but  the  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  teaching  was  slight,  except  that  science 
claimed  more  attention  than  had  formerly  been  the  case. 
(,)ne  hopeful  sign  was  the  increased  resort  to  the  colleges 
and  the  interest  taken  in  the  higher  education  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  common-school  system  spread  throughout  the 
new  \\'est.  and  it  was  greath-  stimulated  bv  the  wise  liber- 
alit\-  of  the  government  in  devoting  one  thirtv-sixth  part 
of  the  public  lands  to  that  purpose.  Unhampered  by 
the  traditions  which  encircled  educational  institutions  in 
the  older  settled  regions,  these  ^Vestern  schools  became, 
many  of  them,  model  institutions  of  their  kind. 

Secondary  education  also  began  to  assume  prominence. 
To  the  "grammar"  schools,  which  had  no\y  aliriosl  disap- 
peared, and  the  academies,  never  numerous,  were  added  the 
high  schools.  Through  these  new  institutions  the  urban 
communities  provided  by  taxation  fuller  opportunities, 
especially  in  the  modern  subjects,  and  prolonged  the 
period  of  public  education  from  two  to  four  years.  Begin- 
ning in  Boston  (^1821),  high  schools  have  spread  first  to  the 
principal- cities  and  then  to  all  the  larger  towns,  broaden- 
ing their  scope  as  thev  have  increased  in  number.  Their 
service  in  stimulating  elementary  education  and  in  train- 
ing, under  democratic  conditions,  the  voung  people  from 
all  social  classes,  is  not  easily  overestimated.  But  little 
later  in  origin  were  the  normal  schools,  in  which  teachers 
are  trained   for  the  common  schools.      These   have   more 
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slowly  but  steadily  multiplied.  Not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  their  inhuence  is  seen  in  the  somewhat  recent 
establishment  of  courses  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  lead- 
ing universities. 

In  religion,  there  was  a  great  upheaval.  The  old  forms  Religion. 
of  thought  everywhere  gave  way,  and  new  sects  began  to 
rise.  The  greatest  blow  given  to  the  old  order  of  things 
was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
New  England,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  Unitarianism  on 
its  ruin.  The  Unitarians  were  not  formidable  in  point  of 
number,  but  the  liberalizing  tendencies  of  which  they  were 
the  exponent  were  soon  to  dominate  American  life  in  the 
North. 

In  all  this  march  of  progress,  in  all  this  great  mental  and   The  South, 
material  awakening,  the  South  had  no  part;   the  census  of 
1840  showed  a  large  growth  in  every  Northern  state;   at       '. 
least  one  Western  state  had  doubled  its  population  in  ten         I 
years;  the  old  South,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  at  a  stand- 
still.    Georgia,  alone,  had  made  an  important  gain.     As 
it  was  in  material  affairs,  so  it  was  in  intellectual  matters:  . 
not  one  of  the  writers,  poets,  essayists,  liistorians,  or  men 
of  science  whose  names  have  been  given  above  lived  and 
vi'orked  in  the  South.     Moreover,   in   1840,   no  less  than 
sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  illiterate  white  adults  were  to 
be  found  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

280.  The  Spoils  System,  1829. — Jackson's  administra-  Party 
tions  mark  not  only  a  great  change  in  the  material  and  oi^.-inization. 
mental  development  of  the  nation;  they  mark,  also,  a  great 
change  in  political  methods  and  modes  of  action.  Up  to 
this  time  there  had  been  no  national  party  machinery;  in 
most  states,  there  had  been  no  local  party  machinery.  In 
two  states,  however,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  most 
highly  developed  party  organizations  had  been  evolved  by 
Van  Buren,  Marcy,  and  other  politicians  of  the  new  type, 
who  probably  did  not  realize  the  full  significance  of  the 
changes  they  were  bringing  to  pass.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  describe  in  detail  the  means  by  which  these  politicians 
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compassed  their  ends:   tliey  are  familiar  to  all.      In  brief, 

it  may  be  said  that  they  organized   the  party  workers  on  a 

semimilitary  plan,  jiaying  the   laborers  for  their  labor  by 

The  "spoils     public  offices  —  when  the  party  was  successful.    These  (Kili- 

sysiem."  ticians  saw  "nothing  wrong  in  the  rule   that  to  the  \ictors 

belong  the  spoils  of  victory."     The}-  now  introduced  the 

spoils  system  of  party  organization  into  national  politics. 

J.ickson  and         Jackson,  it  was  well  known,   regarded  his  light  for  the 

' '■"' ""''^  presidency  as  a  personal    matter;    those  who  helped   hini 

service.  r  .  ^  1 

Sehouler's        were  his  personal  friends;  those  who  opposed  him  were  his 
L'liii.'d  personal  enemies.      It  was  generally  expected  that  he  would 

'  j"j^j  '  "reward  his  friends  and  punish  his  enemies."  The  former 
flocked  to  \\"ashington  in  crouds.  C)n  the  night  of  the 
inauguration,  a  friendly  mob  took  possession  of  the  \\'hite 
House,  and  lackson  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
onslaught  of  "his  friends." 
Removals.  Removals  at  once  began,  and  all  who  had  not  shouted 

lustily  for  jackson  were  displaccil.  Then  came  the  turn 
of  those  who  had  been  long  in  office,  for  long  tenure  w;is 
in  itself  an  evidence  of  "corruption."  In  nine  months, 
more  than  a  thousand  officials  had  been  removed,  as  against 
one  hundred  and  sixty  during  all  the  preceding  administra- 
tions. .Appointments  were  made  on  similar  iirinciples; 
those  who  had  "worked"  for  Jackson  were  inesumablv 
honest  and  efficient.  The  new  President  was  anxious  that 
only  good  men  should  be  emploved,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  personally  to  examine  into  the  credentials  of  such 
hordes  of  applicants.  Offices  were  given  to  partisans  who 
had  no  other  qualification.  Ultimately  it  appeared  that 
many  \ery  unfit  persons  had  been  admitted  to  the  puolic 
service. 

In  his  management  of  public  business,  also,  lackson 
broke  away  from  all  iirecedents.  He  held  few  cabinet 
meetings,  and  m:ule  up  his  mind  chiellv  on  the  advice  of 
a  small  grou]i  of  iiersonal  friends, —  men  of  ability, —  who 
formed  what  was  known  at  the  time  as  the  "kitchen 
cabinet." 
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281.  Webster  and  Hayne,  1830. — A  student  skilled  in 
the  interpretation  of  historic  facts  might  have  predicted 
in  182S  that  the  moment  was  not  far  off  when  the  South 
would  again  take  up  the  weapon  of  "state  interposition," 
which  Jefferson  had  referred  to  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  the  New  England  Federal- 
ists had  adopted  during  the  troublous  years  1807-15,  and 
had  finally  enunciated  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  (pp.  365-367).  It  was  the  weapon  of  the 
minority:  the  Southerners  were  now  rapidly  falling  behind 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  they  naturally  occupied  the 
position  which  the  New  Englanders,  who  were  now  strong 
in  their  alliance  with  the  Westerners,  had  abandoned. 
The  point  really  in  controversy  was  the  continuance  of  the 
protective  system,  which  favored  the  North  and  did  not 
help  the  South;  before  that  issue  was  actually  raised,  how- 
ever, the  Southerners  strove  to  separate  the  Northern  allies 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Eastern  men  were  hostile  to  the 
further  development  of  the  West.  The  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  for  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  method  of  disposal  of  the  public  lands  (December, 
1829). 

Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  stated  the 
views  of  the  Southern  men  (January,  1830);  he  declared 
that  the  people  of  New  England  wished  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  West.  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts  replied 
with  a  speech  that  effectually  disposed  of  that  part  of  the 
Southern  case.  Hayne  returned  to  the  attack.  Drifting 
far  away  from  the  subject  under  discussion,  he  set  forth  in 
luminous  phrases  the  Calhoun  theory  of  states'  rights.  In 
his  splendid  rejoinder,  Webster  stated  the  theory  of  national 
existence.  This  latter  speech,  full  of  burning  enthusiasm, 
richly  deserves  the  foremost  place  it  occupies  among  the 
masterpieces  of  American  eloquence.  Hayne  rested  his 
argument  on  the  premises  used  by  Jefferson  and  the  men  of 
New  England ;  the  Constitution  was  a  compact,  the  states 
were  sovereign  when  they  formed  it,  and  had  retained  their 
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sovereiLjnty,  although  creating  another  !io\ereign  juiwer. 
"Incase  of  deliberate  and  settled  difterences  ol  opinion 
between  the  parties  to  the  compact  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  either,"  Ha\ne  maintained  that  "resort  must  be 
had  to  their  connnon  supierior,  three  fourths  of  the  states 
speaking  through  a  constitutional  convention. "  Ihis  appeal 
could  be  made  b\'  any  state,  for  "  the  federal  go\  ernment  is 
bound  to  acquiesce   in  a  solemn  decision  of  a  sovereign 
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state,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacitv.  at  least  so  far  as 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  peojile  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution."  Webster,  on  his  part,  contended  that 
the  Constitution  was  in  no  sense  a  compact,  but  an  in- 
strument whereby  the  "People  of  the  Ihiited  States" 
established  a  strong  centralized  go\crnment  and  endowed 
it  with  ample  (lowers  to  enfone  its  rights;  for  a  state 
to  resist  the  enforcement  of  a  national  law  was  revolu- 
tion if  it  succeeded,  rebellion  if  it  failed.  The  student 
will  do  well  to  study  the  more  important  portions  of  these 
speeches. 
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Webster  and  Hayne  between  them  had  stated  the  two   Careless  use 
ideas  of  the  Constitution  around  which  the  history  of  the   of  language. 
United  States  was  to  center  for  the  next  thirty  years.      The 
fate  of  the  country  depended  upon  the  theoretical  inter- 
pretation  of   a   written    document,    about   which    there    is 
still   discussion.     Unfortunately,    in   all    these    controver- 


Daniel  Webster 
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sies,  there  was  a  most  persistent  use  of  loose  language  on 
the  part  of  the  Southerners.  For  instance,  in  the  speech 
just  quoted,  Hayne  spoke  of  "sovereign  states"  as  having 
a  "common  superior."  Of  course  a  sovereign  state  has 
no  superior;  if  a  state  has  a  superior,  it  is  not  sovereign. 
The  Southerners,  however,  continued  to  use  precise  terms 
in  inaccurate  senses,  and  thus  deluded  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  their  states  really  were  sovereign.  Another 
example  of  the  same  misuse  of  language  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  sentences  above  quoted,  for  Hayne  appeared  to  regard 
the  federal  government  as  a  party  to  "  the  compact "  by 
Comments      which  it  had  been  brought  into  existence. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  his  interesting  life  of  Webster, 
maintains  that  Webster's  argument  was  historically  unsound; 
he  asserts  that  in  1787-8S  "there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
country  .  .  .  who  regarded  the  new  system  as  anything  but 
an  experiment  entered  upon  by  the  states,  and  from  which 
each  and  every  state  had  the  right  peaceably  to  withdraw, 
a  right  which  was  very  likely  to  be  exercised."  He  asserts, 
furthermore,  "  that  when  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions appeared  they  were  not  opposed  on  constitutional 
grounds,  but  on  those  of  expediency  and  of  hostility  to 
the  revolution  [of  1800]  which  they  were  considered  to 
embody."  With  this  statement  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  Princeton  University  would  appear  to  be  in  substantial 
accord,  when  he  writes  :  "The  ground  which  Webster  took, 
in  short,  was  new  ground;  that  which  Hayne  occupied,  old 
ground."  Other  writers,  as  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin 
of  Michigan  University,  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
"since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  American 
people  have  been  legally  a  state,  and  that  Calhoun  and 
Jefferson  Davis  [and  presumably  the  New  England  Federal- 
ists as  well]  were  technically  as  well  as  morally  wrong." 
Whatever  may  be  the  historical  truth  as  between  these  dis- 
putants, there  can  be  no  question  that  Hayne  and  Calhoun 
stood  for  ideas  which  were  soon  to  be  repudiated  by  the 
majority  of  American  citizens,  and  that  Webster  stated  the 
theory  of  constitutional  interpretation  which  was  to  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  future,  and  to  come  victorious  out  of  the 
test  of  civil  war. 
Tariff  of  282.    Nullification,  1832,  1833. — The  "Tariff  of  Abomi- 

1832.  nations  "  was  so  abominable  that  it  could  not  be  expected 

Rhodes  s  .  ^ 

United  to  last,  and  in  1830  many  of  its  worst  features  were  changed 

states,  I,  by  separate  bills.      For  instance,  the  duty  on  molasses  was 

43-33-  reduced  one  half,  and  a  drawback  again  allowed  on  rum, 

distilled  from  molasses,  when  it  was  exported.     Two  years 
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later,  Congress  took  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  and  in  the 
tariff  of  that  year  returned  substantially  to  the  rates  of  1824, 
and  at  the  same  time  organized  the  protective  system  on  a 
better  basis. 

The  South  Carolinians  understood  this  to  mean  that  the 
protective  system  was  adopted  as  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  government.  They  determined  to  resist  it,  and  to  try 
the  weapon  of  minorities,  —  "state  interposition."     The 
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master  spirit  in  this  movement  was  Calhoun,  and  the  up- 
holder of  the  rights  of  the  federal  government  was  Andrew 
Jackson.  Born  in  the  same  neighborhood,  of  the  same 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  these  two  men  had  up  to  this  time  been 
friends.  It  now  came  to  Jackson's  ears  that  Calhoun,  who 
had  always  expressed  the  highest  regard  for  him,  had 
actually  proposed  that  Jackson  should  be  censured  for  his 
bold  action  in  the  Seminole  War  (p.  375).  To  one  of  the 
President's  temperament,  no  friend  could  have  made  such 
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a  suggestion.  Calhoun  was  read  out  of  the  party  and  his 
friends  turned  out  of  the  cabinet.  Mven  before  this 
time,  lackson  had  given  plain  intimation  of  the  line  of 
conduct  he  would  take  if  South  Carolina  should  attempt 
to  assert  her  pretended  right  of  "veto"  of  national  laws. 
At  a  banquet  on  Jefferson's  birthday,  he  had  given  the  toast 
which  dismayed  his  Southern  hearers  :  "  Our  federal  Union : 
it  must  be  preserved."  He  also  had  already  informed  one 
South  Carolinian  that  "if  a  single  drop  of  blood  shall  be 
shed  there  [South  Carolina]  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  I  will  hang  the  first  man  I  can  lay  my 
hand  an,  upon  the  first  tree  I  can  reach." 
Jackson's  In  November,  rS32,  Jackson  was  re-elected  President  by 

re-eleciion,  -^j.^  overwhelming  majoritv,  recei\  ing  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen votes  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 
He  regarded  this  triumphant  re-election  as  an  indorsement 
of  his  political  views,  and  indicative  of  the  wish  of  the 
"sovereign  people  "  that  he  should  use  his  power  to  put  his 
political  views  into  practice.  In  reality,  the  vote  was  due 
to  his  personal  popularity,  and  to  the  lack  of  harmony 
in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents.  It  is  astonishing,  but 
extremely  fortunate,  that  the  South  Carolina  leaders  should 
have  chosen  this  moment  to  test  their  theories,  instead  of 
the  more  opportune  moment  of  the  close  of  Adams's  feeble 
administration. 
Grievance  It  is  difficult  to  understand  precisely  what  the  grievance 

of  South  Qf  iiig  ^outh  was  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.      Calhoun  had 

Carolina.  ,  ^     ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ■    , 

been  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  establishment 
of  the  protective  policy  in  rSi6  (p.  370)  ;  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  South  was  being  oppressed  by  its  operation.  Its 
exports  were  large  :  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  country  came  from  that  section.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increased  prices  to  be  paid  for  protected  goods  were 
paid  equally  at  the  North  and  at  the  South.  The  real  fact 
at  the  bottom  was  that  the  South  was  falling  behind  in 
material  dexelopaient ;  that  was  due  to  slavery.  The  South- 
erners had  a  sense  of  grievance,  though  they  hesitated  to 
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recognize  in  what  their  grievance  consisted,  or  that  they 

alone  were    responsible    for    it.      The    leaders    of    South 

Carolina  determined  to  make  their  power  felt:  they  held 

a  state  convention  (November,  1832),  declared  the  tariff 

acts  of    1S2S  and    1S32    null    and   void,    and    prohibited    Nullification, 

the  payment  of  duties  under  those  acts  after  February  i,    '^3^- 

1833- 

283.  The  Force  Bill.  — Jackson  met  the  issue  in  a  direct  Jackson's 
and  soldierly  fashion.  In  a  proclamation  (December  10,  v'oc\iim3.- 
1832)  he  declared  that  "The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  schouier^s 
be  executed.  I  have  no  discretionary  power  on  the  sub-  C'/ited 
ject, —  my  duty  is  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  Consti- 
tution. .  .  .  Their  [the  nuUifiers']  object  is  disunion,  and 
disunion  by  armed  force  is  treason."  He  also  warned  "  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  .  .  .  that  the  course  they  are 
urged  to  pursue  is  one  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  very 
state  whose  right  they  affect  to  support."  He  dispatched 
soldiers  and  naval  vessels  to  Charleston,  and  directed  the 
collector  of  that  port  to  collect  the  duties,  using  force  if 
need  be.  He  also  appealed  t©  Congress  to  enlarge  his 
powers  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  law.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  —  the  Force  Bill  —  giving  him  the  powers 
he  desired. 

It  was  evident  that  Jackson  was  in  earnest,  and  those 
who  knew  him  knew  what  his  earnestness  foreboded.  The 
South  Carolina  leaders  held  an  informal  meeting,  and  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  nullification  ordinance;  whence 
they  derived  the  authority  to  thus  overrule  the  will  of  the 
"sovereign  people  of  South  Carolina"  has  never  been 
stated. 

Nullification,  at  best,  is  a  ridiculous  idea, —  that  one 
state  should  set  at  naught  the  will  of  the  other  twenty,  or 
forty-five,  as  the  case  might  be,  without  exposing  herself 
and  her  people  to  risk  of  prosecution  for  rebellion.  It 
is,  as  Mr.  Webster  said,  "as  if  one  were  to  take  the 
plunge  of  Niagara,  and  cry  out  that  he  would  stop  half- 
way down," 
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Comnromise        284.    The  Compromise  Tariff,  1833. — 'I'he  matter,  liow- 

lanit,  1S33.      eyer,  was  not  to  come  to  open  warfare.      The  other  Southern 
Scli.iulci-'s  ■  ',.,.,.,,,. 

Uiiiu-J  States,  although   they  sympathized  with  South   Carolina  on 

sidu-s.  the  subject  of   the   tariff,  and  although  many  Southern  men 

,  ,'  '°^'  ,         regarded  secession  as  a  right,  did  not  agree  with  Calhoun 

lohnstoii  s  '^  r*      '  o 

Oratuvis,  IV,    as   to  the  efficacy  or  rightfulness   of   nullification.      They 
202-237.  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  administration,  or,  at 

least,  did  not  aid  South  Carolina.  \'irginia,  on  some  con- 
stitutional ground  not  easily  discoverable,  pretended  to  act 
in  the  guise  of  a  "mediator."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
administration  itself,  and  many  of  its  leading  supporters, 
did  not  believe  in  protection,  or,  at  all  events,  not  in  high 
protection.  Clay  seized  this  favorable  opportunity  to  try 
to  effect  a  compromise,  and  this  he  easily  accomplished. 
The  Compromise  Tariff  Act  became  law  on  March  3,  1S33, 
one  dav  after  the  Force  Bill  received  Jackson's  assent.  It 
provided  for  a  return  to  the  low  tariff  of  1S16  by  a  gradual 
reduction  spread  ONer  ten  years;  one  tenth  of  the  excess  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  was  to  be  removed  each  year,  until 
January,  1S4;,  when  one  half  of  the  remainder  should  be 
removed,  the  other  half  being  removed  in  the  following 
July.  By  1S43,  therefore,  the  tariff  would  return  again  to 
the  lo\v  duties  of  1S16;  at  the  same  time  the  protecti\e 
principle,  as  a  basis  of  national  policy,  would  be  saved. 
It  was  already  known  that  South  Carolina  would  accept  this 
compromise.  Accordingly,  another  state  convention  was 
held,  the  ordinance  nullifying  the  tariff  of  1S32  was 
repealed,  and  another  ordinance  nullifying  the  Force 
Bill  was  piassed.  It  has  long  been  a  question  as  to  which 
party  came  out  of  this  struggle  victorious.  On  the  one 
hand,  South  Carolina  secured  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of 
which  she  complained;  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  protective  principle  as  a  part  of 
national  policy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nullification  was 
never  put  into  practice.  The  United  States,  on  its  part, 
collected  duties  in  South  Carolina  for  one  month,  and  then 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  South  for  a  lower  tariff. 
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The  real  cause  of  grievance,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
was  not  the  tariff:  it  was  the  effects  of  slavery  in  limiting 
the  South  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Instead  of  recognizing 
the  mischiefs  inevitable  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  and 
energetically  going  to  work  to  relieve  itself  of  the  incubus 
of  slavery,  the  South,  under  the  lead  of  Calhoun,  changed 
its  ground  of  attack,  and  recognized  that  "the  basis  of 
Southern  union  must  be  shifted  to  the  slave  question." 

285.    The  Antislavery  Agitation,  1831-38. — The  years   Early 
of  the  nullification  episode  marked  the  beginning  of  an   a""siavery 

,       '         ,  .  ■  °  ,  ,   .    ,      agitation. 

agitation  against  the  further  continuance  of  slavery  which    joimstun's 
never  ceased  until  slavery  was  done  away  with  during  the    Orations, 
Civil  War.      There    had    been   an   antislavery  movement      '  3' 
earlier  in  the   history  of   the   republic    (p.    250);  it  had 
brought  about  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  gradual  extinction 
of  slavery  in  the  North,  and  had  led  to  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  West.      It  had  produced  little  effect  in  the 
South,  although  many  leading  men  in  that  section  had  been 
heartily  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation,  provided  it  could 
be  effected  without  inflicting  hardship  on  both  whites  and 
blacks.     The  sudden  change  in  economic  conditions  caused 
by  the  profitable  cultivation  of  cotton  had  put  an  end  to 
this  sentiment  in  the  South,  and  for  many  years  not  much 
had  been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  North. 

In  1 83 1  two  occurrences  brought  the  question  once  more   South- 
prominently  before  the  people  of  both  sections.     The  first   fn'!|u,.°"(,tion 
of  these  was  a  slave  insurrection  in  Virginia,  the  second    1831. 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Liberator  in  Boston,  by  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison.     The  insurrection  at  Southampton, 
Virginia,  was  headed  by  Nat  Turner,  a  negro  slave,  and 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  sixty  whites  and  more  than  one 
hundred  negroes  before  it  was  stamped  out.     To  the  South- 
erners, conscious  of  the  perils  always  surrounding  them,  it 
appeared  a  portentous  affair.     The  Virginia  legislature  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  slave  emancipation  as  a  remedy, 
—  the  last  time  this  subject  was  debated  in  any  Southern 
legislature.     The  other  Southern  states  made  it  the  occa- 
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sion  for  more  stringent  enactments  against  the  blacks,  and 
one  state,  Georgia,  hv  act  of  its  legislature,  promised  a 
rewartl  of  fi\e  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  kid- 
nap (.larrison  and  bring  him  into  the  state  to  be  tried 
according  to  lieorgia  laws  for  inciting  slax'es  to  insurrec- 
Ganisoii  tion.      As  a  matter  of   fact,  there  was  no  connection  what- 

'^"       '  ever  between  the   establishment  of   the  Liberator  and  the 

Old  South  Southampton  insurrection.  A\'illiani  Lloyd  Garrison,  a 
Boston  printer,  had  worked  at  Baltimore  with  Benjamin 
Lundv  on  his  paper,  the  Genius  oj  Universal  Emancipation. 
t'lui.-J  Garrison  had  been  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  an  article 

he  had  written.      He  had  come  face  to  face  with  slavery  on 
its  own  soil,  and,  returning  to  Boston  (1S31),  established 
the  Li/'erator,  written  in  the  most  outspoken  hostilitv  to 
slavery.      Ciarrison  demanded  immeciiate  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, without  cornpensation  to  the  owners.      "  Let  Southern 
oppressors   tremble,"  he   said,   "...   On    this   subject   I 
do  not  wish  to  write  with  moderation."     At  the  moment, 
howe\er,    the  overwhelming   sentiment    in   the    North  was 
against  the  abolitionists.     A  few  examples  will  serxe   to 
show  this. 
Abolitionists        286.    Anti-abolition  Sentiment  in  the  North,  1833-37.  — 
opposed  in       i^  j3       ^  Connecticut  schoolmistress.  Prudence  Crandall, 
IS33-35-  admitted  a  colored  girl  to  her  school  at  Canterbury  in  that 

state ;  the  result  was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature,  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
negroes  or  their  admission  to  schools  alreadv  established, 
without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities.  The  same 
year  a  college  for  the  education  of  blacks  was  established 
at  Canaan,  New  Hampshire:  a  mob  razed  the  building  to 
the  ground,  and  not  one  ]ierson  was  punished  for  the  out- 
rage. Riots  directed  against  the  abolitionists  also  occurred 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  In  1S35 
Garrison  was  led  about  tiie  streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope 
around  his  body,  and  locked  up  in  the  jail  by  the  authori- 
ties to  protect  him  from  worse  \iolence. 

In  1836,  also,  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  broken  by 
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the  addition  to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  slave  state   Breach  of 
of  Missouri  of  a  strip  of  territory  about  as  large  as  the  state    "'"^  Missouri 

fT^iiTiiiii-  •  n-  ,  Compromise, 

of  Rhode  Island,  the  land  in  question  being  part  of  that  13,5 
which,  according  to  the  Compromise  of  1820,  was  to  be 
forever  free.  Slight  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  matter  in  the  North.  The  time  was  at  hand,  however, 
when  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  to  bring  the 
slavery  question  before  the  people  was  to  bear  more  fruitful 
results;  but  this  change  in  Northern  sentiment  was  largely 
due  to  the  mistaken  aggressiveness  of  the  slaveholders' 
representatives  in  Congress. 

287.    Slavery  Petitions  in  Congress,  1836.  —  In  the  spring   Slavery 
of   1S36,  the  opponents  of  slavery  began  again  to  petition    Petitions 
Congress  in  favor  of  the  blacks.     The  Southerners  became   lo  co'n,^ress 
alarmed,  for  they  dreaded  the  effect  of  constantly  recurring    1836. 
discussions  of    the   moral  and  constitutional   position  of 
slavery.     At  their  instance,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  "gag  resolution,"  providing  that  "all  petitions, 
memorials,  resolutions,  propositions,  or  papers  relating  in 
any  way  ...  to  the  subject  of  slavery  .  .  .  shall,  without  The  "gag 
being  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  on  the  table  and  that  no  resoUitions." 
further  action  shall  be  had  thereon."     Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  could  not  refuse  to  receive  petitions;  could 
Congress,  having  received  them,  refuse  to  listen  to  them 
and  to  consider  them?     John  Quincy  Adams,  now  repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts,  thought  not.     When  his  name 
was  called,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  refusing  to  be  stopped  : 
"I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
the  rights  of  my  constituents."     In  the  Senate,   Calhoun   caihoun  on 
took  very  strong  ground.      He  declared  the  petitions  to  be 
"a  foul   slander  on  nearly  one  half  of   the  states  of   the 
Union."     As  to  slavery,  he  said:   "It  has  grown  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength.      It  has  entered 
into  and  modified  all  our  institutions,  civil  and  political. 
None  other  can  be  substituted.     We  will  not,  cannot  per- 
mit it  to  be  destroyed.   ...     I  ask  neither  sympathy  nor 
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compassion  for  the  sla^■eholding  states,  ^^'e  can  take  care 
of  ourselves.  It  is  not  we,  but  the  I'nion,  which  is  in 
danger."  Senator  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  warned  Cal- 
houn and  the  Southerners  against  the  results  of  the  course 
thev  ad\ocated.  "Let  it  be  once  understood,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  sacred  right  of  petition  and  the  cause  of  the 
abolitionists  must  rise  or  fall  together,  and  the  conse- 
quences may  be  fatal."  The  Southerners  persisted,  and 
the  Senate  also  passed  "gag  resolutions."  The  matter 
soon  assumed  a  new  phase. 
T.Q.Adams.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1S37,  Adams  piresented  a  jieti- 
tion  from  twenty-two  slaves  and  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  it.  The  Southerners,  irritated  before,  were  now  beside 
themselves  with  rage.  They  threatened  him  with  the  peni- 
tentiary, unmindful  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  (.Art. 
i,  §  6)  providing  that  no  member  of  Congress  should  "be 
questioned  in  any  other  place  "  for  "any  speech  or  debate 
in  either  House."  Upon  being  reminded  of  that  provision, 
they  endea\ored  to  have  him  censured  at  the  bar  of  the 
House;  but  Adams  defended  himself  so  manfully  that  the 
attempt  was  abandoned  (February,  1837). 
Abolition  Meantime  another  dispute,  also  turning  on  slavery,  had 

papers  in         arisen.      In  iS:;5  the  United  States  post  office  at  Charles- 

the  mails,  " -^  ' 

1S35-36.  ton,  South  Carolina,  was  broken  into,  and  Northern  papers 

brought  in  the  mails  were  seized  and  burned.  Tostmastcrs 
in  other  places  applied  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Amos  A. 
Kendall,  for  guidance  as  to  how  to  deal  with  antiskuery 
publications  destined  for  the  South.  The  Postmaster- 
General  gave  an  equivocal  answer,  and  Jackson  suggested 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  sending  of  "  incen- 
diary publications  "  through  the  mails.  Calhoun  actually 
reported  a  bill  to  oblige  Congress  to  prohibit  the  circula- 
tion of  publications  deemed  by  any  state  to  be  incendiary; 
but  this  failed  of  adoption  (April,   1836). 

288.  Change  of  Sentiment  in  the  North,  1837,  1838. — 
The  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of  abolition  was  a  young  New 
Knglander,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  who  had  become  editor  of  a 
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paper,  the  Observer,  published  at  St.  I,ouis.  Lovejoy  was 
not  an  out-and-out  abolitionist,  like  Garrison;  he  was  an 
upholder  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Soon  St.  Louis 
became  dangerous  for  the  outspoken  man;  he  removed  to 
Alton  in  Illinois,  where  he  would  be  in  a  free  state.  But 
there  was  no  toleration  for  abolitionists  or  the  upholders 
of  free  speech  in  that  town,  and  Lovejoy  was  murdered 
while  striving  to  protect  his  printing  presses  from  those 
who  wished  to 
destroy  them 
(November, 

1837).  A  meeting  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston, 
where  Attorney-General  Austin  of  Massachusetts  defended 
the  attitude  of  those  opposed  to  the  antislavery  agitation 
in  the  North,  and  maintained  that  they  stood  where  the 
Massachusetts  men  of  Revolutionary  time  —  whose  por- 
traits hung  on  the  walls  about  him  — had  stood.  This 
was  more  than  one  Boston  man  could  bear;  Wendell 
Phillips  ascended  the  platform,  and  in  scathing  language 
rebuked  the  "recreant  American"  who,  in  the  interests 
of  the  slaveholders,  had  "slandered  the  dead."  The  limit 
of  endurance  had  been  reached;  public  opinion  in  New 
England  began  to  change.  In  1838  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  gave  its  hall  to  an  antislavery 
society  for  a  meeting,  and  the  Connecticut  legislature 
repealed  its  black  laws.  Jackson's  administration,  there- 
fore, was  coeval  with  a  change  in  sentiment  on  the  ques- 
tion which  was  to  determine  the  course  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States  for  the  next  generation.  It  also  marked 
the  time  of  a  great  change  in  the  financial  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

289.  Foreign  Relations,  1829-37. — Jackson  was  as  for- 
tunate in  his  foreign  policy  as  Adams  had  been  unfortunate 
in  his.  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State  during  his  first  term, 
supplied  the  qualities  needed  in  successful  diplomacy, 
which  Jackson  lacked;  the  President  was  an  outspoken 
leader  of  men,  the  secretary  an  astute  politician.     Owing 
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to  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  British  shipping,  Great  Britain  had  closed  the 
West  India  ports  to  United  States  vessels.  Canning  died 
in  1S29,  and  in  the  ministry  which  followed,  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  foreign  minister.  Ever  conciliatory,  he  at  once 
listened  to  Jackson's  overtures;  Congress  passed  the  neces- 
sary laws  remo\  ing  many  restrictions  on  British  commerce, 
and  Great  Britain  opened  the  West  India  ports  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 
Relations  AVith  France   there  was  a  long-standing  dispute  as  to  the 

payment  for  spoliations  on  American  commerce  committed 
since    1S03.      In    1S30    the   "  Reyolution  of    luly"  placed 
siatis,  III.       Louis  Philippe  at  the  head  of  the  French  goyernment.     He 
5'^4,  i\  .  -i9-    prompth-  agreed  to  pay  fi\e  million  dollars  as  an  indemnity 
to  the  L  nited  States,  but  the  French  legislature   refused  to 
make  the  necessary  appropriations.     At  one  time,  it  seemed 
as  if  war  were  about  to  break  out  between  the  two  countries. 
In  the  end,  France  gave  way  and  paid  the  money  (1S35). 
Jackson  also  secured  the  settlement  of  long-standing  dis- 
putes with  Denmark  and  Spain,  and  brought  other  nations, 
like  Austria,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  haying  friendly 
relations  with  the  L^nited  States. 
The  Second         290.    Jackson's  War  on  the  Bank.  — The  Second  United 
States  Bank  had  been  chartered  in  1S16,  fiye  years  after  the 
older   institution   associated  with   Hamilton   had   come   to 
United  an  enti  by  limitation.      In  the  case  of  IMcCulloch  vs.  Mary- 

itates,  l\ ,        j.^j^i^  ( 1S19),  the  Supreme  Coiu't,  through  Chief  [ustice  John 
Marshall,   had  decided   that  the  charter  of   the   Bank  was 
legal  and  constitutional   yi.    i~ii),   and   this  decision  had 
Jackson's         been  affirmed  in  1S24  in  a  subsequent  decision.      Jackson, 
views  as  (o       ne\  ertheless,  felt  an  instinctive  dread  of   the  Bank,  and  he 

the  B.inl<.  1    n  r        ,     ,1,        ,       ■    ■  •  ,  ■      ,• 

did  not  regard  Marshall  s  decision  as  m  any  way  binding 
on  the  Executive.  The  President's  dislike  of  the  Bank  was 
based  on  several  grounds :  for  instance,  he  saw  in  it  a  great 
monopoly  stretching  its  arms  over  the  whole  country,  able 
to  determine  by  its  action  whether  one  section  or  another 
should  be  developed  to  its  utmost.      Furthermore,  Jackson 
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knew  how  badly  some  state  banks  were  managed, —  and  at 
this  time  the  state  banks  were,  to  a  great  extent,  political 
institutions  conducted  largely  in  the  interest  of  this  or  that 
political  clique.  Knowing  this,  Jackson  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  political  machine, 
carried  on  in  the  interests  of  his  enemies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  had  been  badly  conducted  during  the  first 
years  after  1816,  but  for  many  years  before  1829  it  had  been 
admirably  managed  by  its  president,  Nicholas  Biddle.  The 
capital  of  the  country  was  no  doubt  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  slight  confidence  in  Jackson,  and  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  Bank  were  undoubtedly  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  his  opponents.  Finally,  Jackson,  and  those  be- 
hind him,  with  their  strict  constructionist  views,  could 
hardly  help  reverting  to  the  interpretation  of  Jefferson 
(p.  294),  and  regarding  the  bank  charter  as  beyond  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution.  Jackson 
at  once  declared  his  open  hostility  to  the  Bank,  and  Henry 
Clay  as  eagerly  championed  the  cause  of  the  great  institu- 
tion. As  time  went  on,  Jackson  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  suspicions,  that  the  Bank  was 
a  great  political  machine.  This  was  especially  made  evi- 
dent to  him  by  the  appointment  of  a  stanch  opponent  of 
his  party  as  head  of  the  branch  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Jacksonian  leaders  in  that  state  protested.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote  to  President  Biddle  remon- 
strating against  what  he  regarded  as  a  political  appoint- 
ment and  suggested  that  the  officers  of  the  Bank  should 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  political  preferences, — 
somewhat  curious  language  coming  from  one  of  Jackson's 
cabinet,  who  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  removing 
worthy  officials  to  make  room  for  rank  partisans.  President 
Biddle  saw  in  the  letter  a  suggestion  that  the  Bank  was 
under  the  control  of  the  government;  he  most  incautiously 
denied  the  secretary's  right  to  interfere,  at  the  same  time 
asserting  that  the  Bank  was  conducted  without  regard  to 
politics. 
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Ciay  In  iS^i2,  four  years  before  the  charter  of  the  r.ank  would 

cIi.imiMons       expire,  and  when  faekson's  opponents,  althougli  in  a  niajor- 

tlu-  cause  ot  "  ...  i    ■  1 1 

,l,j,  l;,„|.  it\"  m  (.'oiigress,  had  not  sullu'ient  \  otes  to  pas^i  a   hill  o\er 

iSj::.  Jackson's  \eto,  (,'hu'  brought  in  a  bill  to  reehartcr  the  bank, 

lackson  pvomplb'  vetoed  it,  and  the  bill  could  not  be  p.issed 
over  his  veto.  The  matter,  therefore,  became  one  of  the 
leading  issues  in  the  campaign  of  iSj;^.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinar\-  that  a  man  of  Clay's  political  experience  should 
have  hazarded  victory  or  defeat  on  such  an  unpopular  issue. 
Jackson  asserted  with  truth  that  the  fxink  was  an  "  un- 
American  monopolv."  It  was  entirely  nnlike  the  national 
banks  of  to-dav,  as  a  national  bank  can  now  be  organized 
bv  anv  set  of  men  who  can  find  enough  money  to  cieposit 
the  necessary  bonds  with  the  goxernment.  The  jiresent 
scheme  is  based  on  what  was  known  in  1S31  as  the  "New 
York  plan,"  and  was  then  m  force  only  in  New  York. 
All  the  other  state  banks,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
Bank,  were  chartered  specially  bv  the  legislati\e  body  of 
the  state  or  nation  and  were  one  and  all  of  the  nature 
of  monopolies;  but  there  were  so  ninny  state  banks  that  the 
e\il  as  to  them  was  scarcely  apparent.  It  was  a])|iarcnt 
enough  as  to  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  peo]ile 
sympathized  most  warmly  with  Jackson  on  this  as  on  other 
issues. 
Removal  of  291.    Removal  of  the  Deposits,  1833.  — One  of  the  chief 

the  deposits,     arguments  in  faxor  of  the  establishment  of  the  Second  bank, 
18^1.  ^    ,     ,  ,.  .......  .        , 

*s'iiioulei's      ''^s  of    the   earlier  one,   was  the   faculties   it  gave   tor  die 

rii,h-d  collections  and  disbursements  of   the  government.      The 

revenues,  as  collected,  were  deposited  in  the  liaiik  or  its 
branches,  and  payments  were  made  by  drafts  on  the  insti- 
tution. This  business  was  done  by  the  Bank  for  nothing,  as 
the  balances  kept  by  the  government  enabled  it  to  make  large 
sums  of  money  bv  loans.  .Apart  from  constitutional  and 
political  grounds,  and  granting  the  sohencv  of  the  Hank, 
the  arrangement  was  most  advantageous  to  the  go\ernnient, 
which  s.ived  all  the  money  afterwards  used  in  the  con- 
struction  of    vaults,    the  paymenl    of    ttistodians,   aiul    the 
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charges  of  transportation;  it  was  advantageous  to  the  people, 
as  the  money  paid  to  the  government  was  not  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  locked  up,  millions  at  a  time,  in  the 
government  vaults,  thus  bringing  about  undue  contraction 
of  the  currency;  and  it  was  advantageous  to  the  Bank,  as 
it  gave  it  a  larger  amount  of  business.  The  disadvantage 
was  overbalancing;  at  any  time  the  Bank  might  exercise 
an  overwhelming  power  in  politics,  controlling  elections 
by  money  and  starving  its  financial  opponents  into  subjec- 
tion by  the  manipulation  of  exchanges  and  rates  of  interest. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  these  dangers,  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  the  Bank  had  taken  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1832.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  the  revenues  of  the 
government  with  other  banks  at  his  discretion,  stating  his 
reasons  for  so  doing  to  Congress;  this  clause  had  been 
inserted  to  enable  the  government  to  deposit  funds  in  state 
banks  at  points  where  the  United  States  Bank  had  no 
branch.  Jackson  determined  to  use  it  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  government  funds  from  the  Bank.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  he  could  find  a  secretary  sub- 
servient enough  to  do  his  bidding.  At  last  he  found  such 
a  man  in  Roger  B.  Taney  of  Maryland.  The  so-called 
"removal  of  the  deposits"  extended  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  was  not  so  much  a  removal  as  a  refusal  to 
deposit  more  funds  with  the  Bank  to  replace  those  drawn 
out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  The  public  funds 
were  then  deposited  in  certain  specified  state  banks,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "pet  banks."  The  loss  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  deposits  compelled  the  United  States  Bank 
to  adopt  severe  measures  to  protect  its  credit  and  to  meet 
the  government  drafts.  It  called  in  large  sums  of  money 
which  were  on  loan,  and  this  action  brought  about  a 
dangerous  scarcity  of  money  before  affairs  settled  down 
on  the  new  basis. 

The  Senate  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Jackson's  enemies.       i^^enae 

-'  censures 

Under  the  lead  of  Clay  and  Webster,  it  passed  a  vote  cen-   jackson. 
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Jackson's         suriiig  the  President  for  what  he  had  done.     To  this  Jack- 

''"^'''■*'-  son  reiilied  in  a  letter.      He  protested  against  the  action  of 

MacDonald's  '  '"i   ■    , 

Documents,      the  Senate  m  censuring  the  President,  which  could  only  be 

Xos.  04,6s.  done  b\-  impeachment.  He  declared  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate was  entitled  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  himself, 
and  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  each  department  of  the  government  was  independ- 
ent of  the  other  two  departments.  Two  years  later  Jackson's 
party  obtained  control  of  the  Senate,  and  the  \  ote  of  censure 
was  expunged  from  the  journal  of  that  body. 

Speculative  292.    Distribution  of  the  "  Surplus,"  1837. — Historical 

niani.i.  1S37.  students  seem  to  be  fairlv  well  agreed  that  the  check  placed 
on  the  power  of  the  United  States  Bank  by  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  was  in  itself  a  wise  action,  apart  from  the  con- 
stitutional and  political  questions  involved.  The  mode 
and  time  chosen  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose, 
however,  were  most  unfortunate.  The  one  institution  which 
possessed  the  ability  to  set  bounds  to  reckless  inllation  and 
speculation  was  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  power  to  do 
good,  and  nothing  was  put  in  its  place.  The  government, 
so  far  from  putting  a  check  on  the  speculative  frenz\-  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  people,  actually  increased  it. 
Then,  at  last,  becoming  alarmed,  Jaekson  interfered  in  his 
masterful  way  and  gave  the  signal  for  widespread  financial 
disaster. 

Surplus  t)n  the  first  day  of  January,  rSj;5,  the  last  installment  of 

dcposued       the  national  debt  was  paid ;   the  government  owed  nothing 

with  tlic  ... 

^i;,tcs.  ^^nd  was  collecting  about  thirtv-five  millions  per  vear  more 

than  it  could  reasonablv  spend  on  objects  which  the  strict 
constructionists  of  the  Jacksonian  school  regarded  as  within 
the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  under 
the  Constitution.  Moreover,  the  revenue  could  not  be 
diminished,  because  it  was  collected  in  pursuance  to  the 
Compromise  Tariff  .*\ct  of  i8j;3,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed without  a  breach  of  faith  and  without  precipitating 
a  political  crisis  that  no  one  desired  to  see.  At  the  present 
time,  the  government  can  hoard  its  surplus  revenues  in  the 
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vaults  at  Washington  and  the  great  financial  centers;  but 
the  independent  treasury  system  was  not  then  devised.  No 
one  thought  of  depositing  more  money  with  the  "pet 
banks,"  which  already  held  eleven  millions.  They  were 
mostly  situated  in  the  speculative  regions  of  the  South  and 
West,  where  democratic  banks  were  abundant;  for,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  administration  that  had  objected  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a  political  institution  —  and 
it  was  not  at  the  time  the  objection  was  made  —  saw  nothing 
inconsistent  in  depositing  the  nation's  money  in  banks 
which  were  political  machines  and  little  else.  At  all  events, 
the  situation  was  a  grave  one.  After  various  attempts  to 
relieve  the  treasury,  Calhoun  came  forward  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  loan  v/ithout  interest  the  surplus  funds  to  the  states, 
in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  Congress.  The 
money  was  said  to  be  "deposited"  to  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional objection  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  raise  money 
by  general  taxation  to  pay  over  to  the  states.  Three  quar- 
terly payments  were  made;  then  the  crash  came,  and  the 
government  found  itself  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
current  expenses. 

293.  The  Specie  Circular,  1836. — The  distribution  of  Paper 
the  surplus  was  the  last  thing  needed  to  induce  the  states,  "'on^y. 
especially  the  newer  ones,  to  plunge  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gant expenditures.  The  general  government,  according  to 
the  Jacksonian  doctrine,  was  unable  to  make  internal  im- 
provements; to  do  that  belonged  to  the  states.  The  latter 
set  about  the  most  ill-devised  schemes,  loaning  their  credit 
to  speculative  ventures,  and  piling  up  vast  debts  without 
a  thought  of  the  future.  This  speculative  fever  was  only  a 
reflection  of  what  was  everywhere  going  on :  land  in  the 
Eastern  cities  was  rising  in  price  by  leaps  and  bounds;  the 
public  lands  in  the  West  were  being  acquired  by  specula- 
tors, the  sales  increasing  from  three  million  dollars  in  1831 
to  twenty-five  millions  in  1836.  The  government,  at  that 
time,  issued  no  paper  money  itself,  and,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  national  Bank,  had  cut  itself  off  from  regulating  the 
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issue  of  currency  bv  hanking  institutions;  it  issued  onl\ 
gold  and  silver.  The  administration  had  endea\'ored  to 
meet  tlie  legitimate  demand  for  a  larger  circulating  medium 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  b\'  increasing  its 
output  of  gold  and  silyer  coins,  mostly  the  former,  and  bv 
making  certain  arrangements  with  the  deposit  banks,  con- 
fining their  circulation  to  bills  of  twenty  dollars  and  over, 
and  pro^•iding  that  they  should  keep  a  specie  reser\e  of 
one  third  of  the  amount  of  their  circulation.  These 
measures  had  slight  effect;  "wild-cat"  banks  increased 
enormously,  and  the  flood  of  "rag-money"  poured  forth  by 
them  effectually  destroyed  whatever  good  the  government 
measures  might  ha\e  done  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Jackson,  against  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  resolved  to  see  to 
it  that  the  government  no  longer  received  anything  save  gold 
and  siUer  and  notes  of  specie-piaying  banks  in  pa\'ment 
for  the  public  lancis,  and  issued  a  circular  to  this  effect, 
—  hence  called  the  "specie  circular."  This  order  affected 
the  banks  in  the  newer  states  at  once  and  disastrously.  In 
the  end  it  helped  greatly  to  destroy-  credit  cver^^vhere. 
Loaning  rates  increased  in  some  cases  to  as  high  as  twenty- 
four  per  cent.  Before  the  full  results  of  his  financial  policy 
were  apparent,  Jackson  retired  from  office,  and,  confident 
that  the  "  specie  circular  "  would  restore  prosperitx',  handed 
over  the  government  to  his  friend  and  successor,  iSIartin 
Van  Buren. 

294.  The  Independent  Treasury  Act,  1840.  —  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  regarded  bv  his  contemporaries  as  a  self-seeking 
oltice-monger,  and  was  held  responsible  for  man\'  of  the 
evil  proceedings  of  "Jackson's  reign."  This  was  natural 
enough  ;  for  \'an  Huren,  who  was  not  jiopular  with  the 
people,  secured  the  Jacksonian  vote  by  pledging  himself 
to  carry  on  the  Jacksonian  policy.  This  estimate  of  Van 
Buren  was  unjust,  as  he  was  no  mere  politician.  On  the 
contrary,  during  the  critical  years  of  his  presidency,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  principle,  able  to  withstand 
popular  clamor  anil  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  unreasoning 
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disfavor  of  his  fellow-men.  The  reproach  that  has  been 
cast  upon  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  system  of  pro- 
scri|nion  of  one's  political  opponents,  which  so  unhappily 
mars  Jackson's  reputation,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  It  is  probable  that  Van  Buren  regarded  that 
system  as  unjustifiable  and  did  something  to  mitigate  its 
severity. 

Jackson  was  scarcely  out  of  office  when  the  panic  came.    The 
All  the  state  banks  suspended  specie  payment,  and  many   "idependent 

r      1  r    -1      1  .  ,         i,  1         ,       ,,         ■   ,       treasury 

of   them   tailed, —  among  others,    the      pet   banks,      with   scheme 
their  nine  millions  of  government  money.     Van  Buren  set    i34o- 
himself  to  invent  a  plan  which  would  separate  the  financial   ^^'^^''^''^ 

.  '  ^  United 

business  of  the  government  from  the  financial  institutions  states,  iv, 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  "  independent  treasury "  276-290, 324. 
scheme,  or  the  "  subtreasury "  plan,  as  it  is  more  often 
called.  According  to  this  device,  which  became  law  in 
1840,  the  government  built  great  vaults  at  Washington, 
New  York,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  St.  Louis.  At  these 
places,  and  at  the  mints  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans, 
government  officials  were  to  receive  and  pay  out  the  gov- 
ernment funds. 

Van  Buren  deserves  great  credit  for  the  firmness  he  dis- 
played at  this  important  crisis.  At  the  time,  however,  he 
was  held  responsible  for  the  commercial  disaster,  and  for 
the  corruption  which  was  then  discovered  in  many  branches 
of  the  public  service. 

295.    The  Election  of  1840.  — During  the  preceding  dec-    Election 
ade,  the  opponents  of  Jackson  had  become  welded  into  a   of  1840- 
formidable  party.     Both  s-ections  of   the  old  Republican    ^T„"fg^i 
party  of  Monroe's  time  had  now  abandoned  that  historic   states,  iv, 
name.     The  Jackson  men,  after  calling  themselves  Demo-   327-34°; 

T^  *.  ,       ,     ^  T     1        T^  11-  1  Stanwood's 

cratic  Republicans,  had  dropped  the  Republican,  and  now   jpi^ctions 
became  known  as  Democrats;  the  Adams  men,  or  National    123-137, 
Republicans  of  the  earlier  day,  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Whigs.     Precisely  why  they  chose  this  designation  is  difii- 
cult  to  say,  probably  to  distinguish  their  reforming  tenden- 
cies from  the  conservatism  of  the  Democrats.     The  Whigs 
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also  employed  their  opponents'  popular  methods,  and,  in- 
deed, outdid  them  in  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  partv  machinery  of  the  present  time  was  already 
organized:  nominating  conventions,  party  platforms,  torch- 
light processions,  arid  the  rest.  The  c.niipaign  of  1S40 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  all  preceding  campaigns 

in    appeals    to    the 


eye  and  to  the 
senses.  \'au  Buren 
was  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  and  the 
\Vhigs  nominated 
William  Henrv 

Harrison,  who  had 
been  their  candi- 
date in  iS^^o,  and 
John  'I'vler  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  lifelong 
DemiHrat  of  the 
extreme  Calhoun 
school.  "Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler 
too  !  "  became  the 
war  cry  of  those  op- 
posed toVair  Buren. 
The  W  higs  put  for- 
ward no  princi]iles  save  "Down  with  \"an  Rurenism." 
They  pictured  the  Democratic  camlidate  as  "indiffer- 
ent to  the  sufferings  of  the  people,"  as  sitting  in  a 
"stuffed  chair"  in  the  White  House,  and  as  eating  out 
of  gold  spoons.  On  the  other  hand,  the\'  eagerly  adopted 
the  contemptuous  assertion  of  a  Democratic  s]ieaker,  that 
Harrison  would  be  satislied  if  he  were  given  a  log  cabin 
and  a  barrel  of  cider.  1  ,og  cabins  were  erected  everywhere ; 
they  were  dragged  around  on  wheels  with  men  drinking 
cider  before  the  doors.  The  campaign  was  one  of  "hurrah 
for  Tippecanoe,"  the  log-cabin,  cider-drinking  candidate. 


Election  of   1S40 
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The  Whigs  won  not  merely  the  presidency,  but  with  it  a 
majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress.     A  month  after  his   Death  of 
inauguration,  Harrison  was   dead.      For  the  first  time  in   '^^""'^on- 

^11-,  r     1  TT-         T^        ■  1  1  -.-,        ■       Schouler's 

the  history  of  the  country,  a  Vice-President  became  Presi-    u„ifed 
dent  owing  to  the  death  of  his  chief.  states,  iv, 

296.    Tyler's  Administration,  1841-45. — The  first  ses-   359-36s- 
sion  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  new  administration  was 
held  in  May,  1841;  it  at  once  became  apparent  that  an 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs  existed.     The  triumphant 
Whigs  could  not  carry  out  their  policy,  and  President  Tyler 
was  confronted  by  a  hostile  majority  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress.    Tyler  was  a  Whig  only  in  the  sense  that  he  was   John  Tyler, 
opposed  to  Jacksonianism,  in  so  far  as  it  departed  from  the    P'<=5'<^'="*. 
old  Jeffersonian  lines.     In  other  respects,  he  was  a  strict 
constructionist  and  a  firm  states'-rights  man.      Clay,   who 
was  the  real  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  at  once  brought  for- 
ward a  set  of  measures  of  reform,  as  they  were  conveniently 
regarded.     The  first  of  them,  to  repeal  the  Independent 
Treasury  Act  of    1840,    passed    easily  enough.     When   it   Tyler  and 
came  to  chartering  a  new  national  bank,  however,  it  was   '"";  ^'^  "fi^- 

^  ^  Schoulers 

found  that  Tyler  was  opposed  to  the  measure  on  constitu-  united 
tional  grounds.  It  was  understood  that  he  would  consent  states,  iv, 
to  the  'establishment  of  a  bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ^''^' 
with  branches  in  such  of  the  states  as  were  willing  to  have 
them  within  their  limits.  A  bill  passed  both  houses,  with 
the  provision  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  without 
the  provision  for  state  assent;  Tyler  vetoed  it,  and  the 
Whigs  had  not  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  it  over 
his  veto.  A  bill  was  then  drawn  up  for  the  establishment 
of  a  "fiscal  corporation"  in  the  federal  district,  with 
branches,  which  should  not  exercise  full  banking  privileges. 
This  bill  was  elaborated  after  conferences  with  Tyler,  and 
his  assent  to  it  was  supposed  to  be  assured;  when  it  came  to 
him  for  his  signature,  he  vetoed  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  history  of  the  Tariff  of  Abominations  over  again :  Tyler 
thought  that  so  many  Whigs  would  object  to  such  a  circum- 
scribed bank  that  the  bill  could  not  pass;  when  it  did,  his 
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scruples  would  not  permit  him  to  sign  what  he  had  assented 
to  in  advance  —  and  e\en  had  suggested,  in  all  probability. 
Every  member  of  the  cabinet  resigned,  except  Webster, 
who  remained  to  conclude  important  negotiations  with 
Great  llritain. 
T.uiffof  I'wo  Whig  measures  were  successfully   passed,  however, 

'*-*-■  —a  new    tariff   and   an   act   relating  to  the   public    lands. 

Scliouler's  ,  i      i"^  i      i  ■ 

I'mtcd  More  re\enuewas  urgentlv  neeilcd.  anil   the  Compromise 

.s/.i.'.j,  IV,        Tariff  of  1833  (p.  422)  having  run  its  course  was  now  capa- 
■*°'''  ble  of  amendment.      The  AMiigs,  therefore,   brought   in  a 

tariff  bill  considerablv  increasing  the  duties  from  the  twenty 
per  cent  basis,  which  had  just  been  reached;  the  bill,  as 
first  piassed,  also  contained  a  pirovision  for  the  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue  among  the  states.  This  measure  was  one 
of  those  to  which  Tvler  had  objected  in  Jackson's  time. 
He  vetoed  the  bill,  and  it  was  not  mitil  it  came  before  iiini 
without  the  obnoxious  clause  that  he  signed  it.  '1  he  other 
measures  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  states  of  the 
money  received  from  the  sales  of  public  lands;  this  would 
have  disguised  the  fact  that  the  government  was  collecting 
more  revenue  under  the  new  tariff  than  it  could  pro]ierly 
expend.  The  friends  of  a  low  tariff,  howc\  er,  secured  an 
amendment  whereby  the  distribution  should  take  place  only 
when  the  tariff  on  imports  should  fall  below  twenty  per  cent 
ad  valo>-i-m.  This  clause  rendered  the  bill  inoperative,  as 
the  duties  ne\er  fell  to  that  point. 
Northeastern  297.  The  Ashburton  Treaty,  1842.  —  Oaniel  Webster, 
l)oiinch\iv         whom   Harrison   had   selected   as   Secretar\-  of   St;itc,   had 

ilispule.  ,  .       .  .    ,     T  1,11  '1,    ■    ■    1  ■     ■ 

Schouler's        opened  negotiations  \vith  Lord  .Ashburton,  l.ritish  minister 

United  at  Washington,  for  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  dispute 

st.iu-s,  \\ ,        ^^.j(.[.j  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the 
390-403. 

United  States.     The  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of    17S,;   had 

plainly  intended  to  give  Canada  the  same  southern  boimdarv 

eastward  that  it  had  had  according  to  the  Proclamation  of 

1763  (p.  136).     This  line  followed  the  forty-lifth  parallel 

from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Connecticut,  and  thence  along 

"the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  them- 
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selves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  sea."  These  words  were  repeated  in  the  treaty, 
except  that  "Atlantic  Ocean"  was  substituted  for  "the 
sea,"  and  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States  was 
declared  to  be  "formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  source 
of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands."  In  maps  printed  in 
Great  Britain  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
this  line  was  merely  copied  from  earlier  maps  showing  the 
southern  boundary  of  Quebec  according  to  the  Proclama- 
tion of  1763.  But  when  the  time  came  to  run  the  line  on 
the  spot,  the  British  government  raised  innumerable  diffi- 
culties. First,  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  identity  of 
the  St.  Croix  River;  that  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery 
of  the  ruins  of  De  Monts's  houses  (p.  58).  Then  the 
British  advanced  the  theory  that  the  "Highlands"  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  were  not  those  intended  in  the  procla- 
mation, but  were  much  farther  south.  They  based  their 
argument  on  the  substitution  of  the  words  "  Atlantic  Ocean  " 
in  place  of  "the  sea,"  and  contended  that  the  St.  John's 
River  emptied  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  not  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Highlands,  according  to  this  view, 
was  a  line  drawn  around  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec,  and  not  the  water  parting  between  the  St.  John's 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbiter.  Listead  of  deciding  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  contending  governments,  he  proposed 
a  compromise  line,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do  (1S29). 
Meantime,  the  United  States  had  built  a  fort  at  Rouse's 
Point  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  point  was  south  of  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  according  to  old  surveys,  but  more  accu- 
rate observations  showed  that  it  was  really  north  of  that 
parallel  and  therefore  in  Canada.  The  controversy  was  Ashburton 
now  settled  by  Webster  and  Ashburton,  by  the  adoption  of  Treaty,  1S42. 
a  compromise  line  on  the  northeast  (the  present  northeast- 
ern boundary  of  IMaine)  and  the  cession  of  Rouse's  Point 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  extradition 
of  certain  specified  classes  of  criminals  was  agreed  to,  and 
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a  long  series  of  negotiations  for  the  suppression  of  tlie 
African  slave  trade  was  l)rought  to  a  close.  The  United 
States  had  steadily  refused  to  consent  to  any  arrangement 
on  this  last  subject,  because  all  previous  propositions  had 
given  British  na\al  officers  power  to  search  \cssels  living 
the  American  llag  —  a  right  which  the  go\ernnicnt  hail 
denied  from  the  verv  beginning  of  its  existence.  The 
matter  was  now  arranged  by  the  conclusion  of  what  was 
called  the  "  cruising  convention,"  which  obliged  each  nation 
to  keep  a  squadron  of  a  certain  strength  ahvavs  cruising  on 
the  African  coast.  This  arrangement  produced  less  valu- 
able results  than  its  authors  expected;  but  Webster  followed 
his  ^^  hig  colleagues  into  retirement,  con\inced  that  he  had 
done  something  "  for  the  peace  of  the  world."  Before  long 
Calhoun  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  of  State. 


SUGGESTIVE   (JUESTUINS   AND   TOPICS 

§§  27J-279.    TUK   UnITKO    St.VTKS    IN'    iSjo 

a.  Examine  the  maps  on  pp.  331  and  406.  and  tabulate  the  growth 
of  the  several  states;  arrange  the  free  and  the  slave  states  in  separate 
columns. 

h.  bistifv  bv  historic  facts  the  assertions  made  in  the  last  two 
sentences  ol  §  -74- 

c.  iM-ing  to  class  digests  of  the  lives  of  l\obert  h'ulton  and  Uc  Witt 
Clinton. 

§§  271,  272,  2S0.    Aniikew   I.vckson 

a.  Study  the  career  of  .Vndrew  Jackson  under  the  following  heads: 
personal  appearance,  ]")ersonal  inlluence;  preparation  lor  pul>lic  lile; 
military  career,  strength  and  weakness  of  character;  iniport.mce  of  Ins 
administrations;  has  his  intluence  tni  polities  been  good  or  bad?  can 
you  tinil  any  resemblance  between  lackson  and  I  Icnrv  \'ll  I  ot  k'ngland? 

/',  The  constitutional  theories  ^-^^  jacksvui's  ]iart\' :  state  them  at 
lengtii;    how  much  of  them  can  you  [ntd  in  our  jiolitieal  s\stem  to-day? 

i.  Rise  of  the  Spoils  System  ;  studv  it  in  a  larger  book  and  say 
whether  Jackson's  course  was  the  result  or  the  cause  of  the  Spoils 
System. 
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§§  281-284.   Thk  Nullifjcation  Episode 

a.    Why  was  "state  interposition"  the  "weapon  of  the  minority"? 
I).    Detine  sovereignty.      What  is  your  idea  of  a  state?  of  a  nation? 

c.  Compare  Jackson's  action  in  1S32-33  with  Buchanan's  inaction 
in  1860-61. 

d.  Had  the  South  a  real  grievance  in  1832?  Wliat  was  it?  Give 
precedents  for  nullihcation.  Has  any  case  occurred  since  the  Civil 
War?     Give  reasons. 

e.  Was  it  fortunate  or  unfortunate  that  the  dispute  was  compromised 
in  1833?  Give  reasons.  Do  you  regard  Clay  and  Calhoun  as  states- 
men?    Give  reasons. 

§§  285-2S8.   Antislavery  Agitation 

a.  Slavery:  what  is  the  great  distinction  between  the  slavery  of 
the  ancient  world  and  that  of  modern  times?  has  the  history  of  any 
other  modern  nation  than  the  United  States  been  profoundly  affected 
by  slavery?  wdiat  effect  would  slavery  in  a  new  country  be  likely  to 
have  upon  free  white  immigration,  and  why?  what  proofs  do  you 
find  that  slavery  avenges  itself  on  the  slave-owning  class? 

1^.  Were  the  "gag  resolutions"  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? Give  reasons.  What  was  the  case  as  to  "incendiary  publications"? 
Why  was  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Southerners  "mistaken"? 

§§  290-294.   Financial  Affairs,  1830-40 

n.  Supposing  the  "  removal  of  deposits  "  to  have  been  justifiable, 
was  the  mode  in  which  it  was  done  expedient?  Does  the  federal 
government  now  deposit  money  with  the  national  banks? 

b.  Discuss  the  minor  constitutional  questions  involved:  (l)  Jack- 
son's assumption  of  responsibility;  (2)  right  of  the  Senate  to  censure 
the  President;  (3)  right  of  the  President  to  protest;  (4)  right  of  the 
Senate  to  expunge  resolutions  from  its  journal. 

c.  The  Independent  Treasury  system :  describe  it  and  trace  its 
history  to  the  present  time  ;  how  are  government  payments  made 
to-day? 

d.  State  carefully  the  effects  upon  the  crisis  of  1837  of  (l)  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  (2)  government  deposits  in  state  banks  and  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus,  (3)  contraction  of  loans  by  the  United 
States  Bank,  (4)  Specie  Circular. 

§  295.   Election  of  1840 

a.  Trace  the  formation  of  the  Whig  party.  Was  the  Democratic 
party  of  1840  any  more  the  successor  of  the  Republican  party  of  1801 
than  was  the  Whig  party?     Give  your  reasons, 
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b.  If  you  had  livcl  in  1S40,  what  party  would  you  have  favored  and 
\vhy?     What  would  have  been  the  case  in  1S24? 

§§  296-297.   Tyler's  Administrations 

a.  Public  lands:  review  history  since  17S0;  describe  Jefferson's 
and  Gallatin's  attitude  towards;  note  as  a  party  issue  until  the  Civil 
War;    what  is  the  present  policy  as  to  public  lauds? 

h.  The  tariff:  review  history  since  iSiO;  how  long  were  the  low 
rates  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1S33  in  actual  operation  ?  sketch 
briefly  the  history  of  the  tariff  in  Great  Britain,  1S16-44. 

c.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Dispute  from 
1783,  and  describe  the  settlement  made  in  1S42.  Represent  in  colors 
this  history  upon  a  sketch  map. 

General  Questions 

a.  Compare  the  leading  men  of  this  period  with  those  of  the  period 
of  the  Federalist  supremacy  and  with  those  of  the  Jeffevsonian  epoch. 

b.  Review  your  notes  on  "  Slavery,"  "  Financial  history,"  *'  Partic- 
ularism," and  prepare  for  continuous  recitation. 

c.  Represent  upon  a  chart  the  origin  and  varying  fortunes  of  the 
difterent  parties  which  have  appeared  up  to  1S44. 

d.  Reports  based  on  study  of  secondary  authorities:  assign  to 
individual  students  the  lives  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  §  279,  also 
the  lives  of  Garrison  and  of  Phillips. 

Topics  for  Investigation  by  Individual  Students 
(See  note  under  this  head  on  p.  56.) 

a.  Summarize  the  arguments  (i)  of  Hayne,  (^2)  of  Webster,  (3)  of 
Calhoun  (41  St  second  group,  last  two). 

b.  Compare  arguments  (i)  of  Ilayne  and  Webster,  (2)  of  Webster 
and  Calhoun  (415,  second  group,  last  two). 

c.  The  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  (427,  second  group). 

d.  Tabulate  the  electoral  vote  of  1S40,  and  compare  it  with  the 
electoral  votes  of  1S24  and  of  1S44. 
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*Greeley's  American  Conjiict ;  *Goodeirs  Slavery;  Clarke's  Anti- 
Slavery  Days;  *Draper's  Civil  War ;  "'Taussig's  Tariff  History ; 
Adams's  Dana  ;  Spring's  Kansas  (A.  C.)  ;  Larned's  History  for  Ready 
Reference ;  Wilson's  Presidents.  Larger  biographies  of  the  leading 
statesmen,  Guide,  §  25. 

Sources. — American  History  Leaflets  ;  Benton's  Abridgment  zxiA 
Thirty  Years'  View;  MacDonald's  Z)o<rz(;«c«/i.-  Williams's  .%r/«;;z<2«'s 
Manual ;  Greeley's  Slavery  Extension  ;  Johnston's  American  Ora- 
tions.    Writings  of  leading  statesmen,  Guide,  §§  32,  33. 

Maps.  —  Mac  Conn's  Historical  Geography ;  Hart's  Epoch  Maps, 
Nos.  7,  8,  II,  12. 
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§§  56  a,  56  b  (General  Readings),  §§  189-202  (Topics  and  References). 
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geni's  Public  A/en  ;  Blaine's  7'<rc;z/)'  Years;  Bruce's //o/uA;;;  (M.  A.)  ; 
Garrisons'  Garrison ;  Ripley's  IVar  with  Mexico ;  Grant's  Personal 
Memoirs;  Wise's  Seven  Decades;  Pike's  First  Blozvs  of  the  Civil 
War;  Msiy's  Recollections ;  '"Stephens's  War  betzoeeji  the  States ;  San- 
hoxn^ijohn  Brown  ;  Pollard's  Lost  Cause;  Frederick  Douglass's  Life 
and  limes. 

Lowell's  Biglow  Papers,  Ode  to  Garrison,  and  Fugitive  Slaves; 
Longfellow's  Poems  on  Slavery;  Whittier's  .4ngels  of  Buena  Vista 
and  .'tnti-slaverv  Poems  ;  Tourgce's  Llot  Plowshares  ;  Eliot's  Story  of 
Archer  Alexander ;  Bret  Harte's  Tales  of  the  Argonauts,  and  other 
stories  of  California  life. 

SLAVERY    IN   THE   TERRITORIES,  1 844-1 S59 

298.  Necessity  for  More  Slave  Territory.  —  In  the  great 
material  expansion  which  had  marked  the  period  since  the   population 
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close  of  the  ^Var  of  iSu. —  more  especially  the  years  suc- 
ceeding Jackson's  election, —  the  South  had  enjoyed  a  share. 
Slaveholding  states  on  the  liulf  of  Mexico  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  three  sla\eholding  states  had 
been  formed  out  of  territory  comprised  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  older  Southern  states  had  grown  slowlv, 
and  had  been  outstripped  by  the  older  Xorthern  states, 
while  the  free  states  of  the  Northwest  had  developed  with 
startling  rapidity.  The  census  of  1S40  plainly  showed  that 
the  Southern  states  as  a  whole  were  falling  behind  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  when  compared  with  the  Northern  states 
as  a  whole  —  for  slavery  was  incompatible  with  density  of 
pop)ulatioii. 
Undue  Up   to   this  time,   the  Southern  yoters  had   enjoyed  an 

undue,  nay,  a  predominant,  piower  in  the  national  councils, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  "federal  ratio"  i^p.  ;0i\ 
which  gave  them  representation  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
federal  Congress  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
The  North  had  developied  so  fast  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  retaining  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Southerners'  only  hope  lav  in  the  formation 
of  new  slave  states,  each  of  which,  irrespectixe  of  popula- 
tion, would  send  two  senators  to  Washington.  It  might  be 
possible,  perhaps,  to  convert  one  or  more  of  the  free  states 
to  slavery;  but  no  state  which  had  once  been  free  soil  had 
ever  returned  to  slavery.  It  was  also  possible  to  break  the 
Missouri  Compromise  —  as  had  already  been  done  (p.  424) 
—  and  build  up  sla-\e  states  in  the  unorganized  national 
domain  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  easiest  way  to  ac- 
complish their  end,  howe\er,  was  to  acquire  new  territory 
more  suitable  to  slavery  than  that  west  and  north  of 
Missouri.  Texas  offered  the  best  chance,  and  to  its 
acquisition  the  Southern  leaders  bent  all  their  energies. 
Meantime,  the  never-ceasing  eft'orts  of  the  Northern 
abolitionists  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Slowlv  but 
surely  they  were  bringing  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
North  to  regard  slavery  as  morally  wrong.     The  time  was 
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not  far  distant  when  Northern  public  opinion  would  be  fixed 
on  one  point:  that  slavery  should  not  blacken  more  of  the 
soil  of  the  United  States.  The  Southerners,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  unanimous  that  "expansion  was  as  necessary  to 
the  increased  comfort  of  the  slave,  as  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  master." 

299.  The  Annexation  of  Texas,  1845.  —  Texas  had  prac- 
tically been  seized  by  emigrants  from  the  Southern  states. 
They  had  over- 
turned its  constitu- 
tion as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic;  had 
adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution, permitting 
slavery ;  and,  under 
the  leadership  of 
Samuel  Houston, 
had  proclaimed 
their  independence 
(1836).  Mexico  had 
failed  to  conquer 
the  rebellious  prov- 
ince, and  T'exas  had 
been  recognized  as 
an  independent 
state  by  the  United 
States  and  by  several  European  powers.  The  people  of 
Texas  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state, 
and  the  Southerners  were  desirous  that  this  wish  should  be 
granted.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  most  difficult  matter 
to  manage.  It  would  inevitably  arouse  dangerous  animosi- 
ties in  the  North,  and  for  this  reason  both  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Tyler,  a 
slave  owner  of  the  Calhoun  school,  had  no  such  scruples. 
With  the  profoundest  secrecy,  he  and  Calhoun,  who  was 
now  Secretary  of  State,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  annexation. 
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Tliis  was  laid  before  the  Senate  for  ratification.  That  body 
refused  to  assent  to  it  (1844^,  and  the  controversy  became 
the  leading  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  that  \ear. 
The  Democrats  nominated  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee. 
In  their  platform,  thev  declared  for  the  annexation  or  re- 
annexation  of  Texas  and  for  the  reoccupation  of  (.Oregon. 
The  latter  territory  was  too  far  north  for  the  economical 
development  of  slavery,  and  its  addition  was  coupled  with 
that  of  Texas  to  make  the  acquisition  of   this  vast  slave 

territory  more  palatable 
to  the  people  of  the 
North.  The  Whigs 
nominated  Clay,  and 
the  abolitionists,  who 
were  now  gathered  into 
a   party  of   their   own, 

—  the     Liberty    party, 

—  also  nominated  a 
candidate,  and  thereby 
insured  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. In  point  of  fact, 
it  was  difficult  for  an 
opponent  of  slaverv  to 
choose  between  the  two 
leading  candidates. 
Clay   dill   not   seem   to 

Election  of  1844  know    his    own    mind 

on  the  subject;  he  said  one  thing  one  day,  another  thing 
another  day.  Polk,  on  the  contrary,  declared  for  an- 
nexation, and  was  elected.  His  election  decided  the 
matter;  Congress  at  once  passed  a  joint  resolution  ad- 
mitting Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  which  Tyler 
signed  as  one  of  his  last  acts  as  President.  Texas  ga\e  its 
formal  assent  on  July  4,  1845,  and  became  a  state  of  the 
American  Union.  According  to  the  Texans'  view  of  their 
boundaries,  the  new  state  extended  northward  to  the  forty- 
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seconii  parallel;  the  resolution  admitting  Texas  provided,    Sc 
therefore,  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  the  new  acquisi-    '''"'^"'' 
tion  north  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (36°  30').    .^o'-,-^    ' 
The  value  of  this  concession  was  disputed  by  the  Northern-   470,  430. 
ers,  Greeley  asserting  that  Texas  did  not  approach  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  compromise  line.     The  limits  of 
Texas  on  the  south  and  west  were  also  doubtful. 

300.    Mexican  War,  1846-48. — The   United  States  and    Boundaries 
Texas  contended  that  the  new  state  extended  as  far  south-   "flexes. 
ward  and  westward  as  the   Rio  Grande.     This  river  had    ^r,,,^^,/ 
been  the  limit  of   Texas  in  1800,  when  Spain   ceded    it   s/a/cs.iv, 
back  to  France,  and  also  when  the  United  States  acquired   S^^- 
it  from  France  as  a  part  of  Louisiana  in  1803  (p.  340). 
As  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  Republic,   however, 
Texas   had    extended   only   as    far    south    as    the    Nueces 
River.       Polk    decided    to    insist   on    the    former    inter- 
pretation.      He    ordered    General   Zachary   Taylor,    who 
had  been  sent  to  Texas  with  about  four    thousand   men, 
to   cross   the    Nueces   River,    and   later   ordered    him    to 
advance  to  the  Rio  Grande.       The    Mexicans,   regarding 
this  forward   movement   as  an   invasion   of   their   rights, 
attacked  and  defeated  a  small  detachment  of  Taylor's  army. 
When  the  report  of  the  conflict  reached  Washington  (May, 
1846),  the  President  informed  Congress  that  "Mexico  has 
shed  American   blood   upon  American  soil.     War  exists, 
and  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself."     Congress  accepted   War  with 

the  issue  thus  raised,  and  war  followed.     The  Mexican  War   M'^'^ico, 
1  1-1  1846-48. 

was  m  reality  an  attack  on  a  weak  nation  by  a  strong  one.    Sciiouier's 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  United  States  armies  in  the    i^'/ufci/ 
field  were  always    largely  outnumbered.      The   American   ■^'•'J"'  '^' 
soldiers  won  renown  by  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  they   v,^-6i, 
displayed,  and  the  chief  commander  gained  great  military 
reputation.      The   victories  of    Palo   Alto,    Resaca   de   la 
Palma,    and    Buena   Vista    are    associated   with    Taylor's 
name;    those   of    Cerro    Gordo,    Contreras,    Churubusco, 
Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec  with  that  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  Winfield  Scott.     Many  of  those  who  after- 
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wards  played  an  important  jxrrt  in  tlie  Ci\il  ^^'ar  rcct-ived 
their  training  in  tliis  conllict;  lirant,  Tlionias,  Lee, 
lackson,  and  others  ser\ed  willi  credit  in  \arions   (:i|)aci- 


Winfield  Scott 
After  a  daguerreotype  by  Curney 

ties.  While  these  campaigns  were  in  ]irog"ress  in  JMexico 
(1846,  1S47),  other  expeditions  seized  California  and 
New  Mexico.  On  Febrnary  -,  184S,  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  (.'■uadalupe  Hidalgo,  which,  with  unimportant  amend- 
ments, was  ratifieil  by  both  parties.      This  agreement  pro- 
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vided  that  the  United  States  should  pay  fifteen  million 
dollars  direct  to  Mexico,  and  some  three  millions  more  to 
American  citizens  who  held  claims  against  IVIexico.  That 
republic,  on  its  part,  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all 
territory  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gila  ri\-ers;  the 
cession  comprised  Texas,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  parts 
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of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  During  Polk's  administration, 
also,  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the  northwest 
was  established  substantially  as  it  is  to-day. 

301.  The  Oregon  Treaty,  1846. — That  portion  of  America 
lying  west  of  the  water  parting  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  coast  systems  and  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel 
was  called  Oregon.  Its  northern  limit  had  been  defined  in 
1824  and  1825,  by  treaties  between  Russia  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  as 
the  parallel  of  54°  40'  north  latitude  (p.  381).     The  owner- 
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ship  of  this  vast  region  had  remained  disputed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  since  181S,  it  had  been 
occupied  jointly  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers.  The  British  occupation  had  taken  tiie  form  of  fur 
trading;  that  of  the  United  States  was  actual  settlement  in 
the  fertile  valleys  accessible  through  the  passes  of  the  Cor- 
litieofthe  dilleras.  The  title  of  the  United  States  was  extremely 
Lulled  vague.      It  was  composed  of  many  elements :   (r)  the  dis- 

covery of  the  Columbia  River  by  Captain  Gray  in  the  Boston 
ship  Coliimhia  ;  (2)  the  assignment  under  the  Florida  treaty 
of  whatever  rights  the  Spaniards  might  have  gained  by  dis- 
covery and  exploration;  (3)  the  exploration  of  Lewis  and 
Clark;  and  (4)  actual  settlement.  Many  other  points 
were  advanced,  but  these  were  the  principal  ones.  It  was 
not  held  that  any  one  of  them  constituted  a  valid  title;  but 
it  was  argued  that,  taken  all  together,  they  constituted  a 
Title  of  better  title   than    that   of   any  other  nation.      To  this  the 

British  negotiators  opposed  similar  shadowy  arguments; 
for  instance,  they  maintained  (t)  that  Drake  had  sailed 
along  the  coast  before  any  Spaniard ;  (2)  that  the  Spanish 
rights  amounted  to  little  in  view  of  an  agreement  as  to  this 
coast  in  lygo,  known  as  the  Nootka  treaty;  (3)  that  an 
English  navigator  had  made  a  more  thorough  exploration 
than  Gray  had  undertaken,  although  it  had,  in  fact,  been 
made  later,  and  had  been  based  on  information  furnished 
by  the  American;  and  (4)  that  the  British  fur-trading 
companies  had  practically  occupied  this  region.  Tliese 
claims  were  so  vague  that  compromise  was  inevitable. 
In  r844,  however,  the  politicians  took  the  matter  up  as 
a  means  of  propitiating  the  North  as  to  Texas:  the  cries 
of  "All  Oregon  or  none,"  "  Fifty- four  forty,  or  fight,'' 
were  raised.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  United 
States  would  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  at 
the  same  time,  but  more  peaceful  counsels  pre\ailed.  For 
some  years  the  United  States  had  been  willing  to  continue 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  —  the  boundary  between  the  Lake 
of  the  \\'oods  and  the  Rockies — westward  to  the  Tacific 
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Ocean.     This  line  would  have  given  the  southern  end  of 
Vancouver  Island  to  the  United  States,  and  with  it  the  con- 
trol of  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  affording  the  best   Oregon 
access  from  the  Pacific  to  the  great  bays  and  sounds  between   '"^•'"y' 
Vancouver   island  and  the  continent  ;    but  dreat  Britain  4,, 
would  not  consent.     It  was   now  agreed  (1846)   that  the 
boundary  between  the  two  powers  should  be  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,    as  far  as  Vancouver  Sound,   and   should   thence 
follow  the  middle  of  the  channel  to  the  ocean. 

302.    The  "Walker  Tariff,  1846. — The  triumphant  elec-   Tariff  of 
tion  of  Polk,  and  the  consequent  return  of  the  Democrats   '^f*' 

SchoLilers 

to  power,  was  naturally  signalized  by  a  reversal  of  the  finan-    united 
cial  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  return  to  that  of  the  pre-    states,  iv, 
ceding   decade.      This  change  was  brought  about  by  the   ^';"'^"^'7,' 
re-enactment  of  the  Independent  Treasury  Act,  and  by  the    state  Papers, 
passage  of  a  new  tariff  law.     The  former  was  substantially   214-251. 
a  repetition  of  the  act  of  1840  (p.  435) :  subtreasuries  were 
to  be  re-established  at  the  more  important  commercial  cen- 
ters, and  provision  was  made  for  the  safe  and  economical 
handling   of    the    public   moneys.     The   system   has  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  growing  needs  of 
the  country,  but  its  essential  features  are  still  law. 

The  new  tariff  act  was  based  upon  the  recommendations 
of  Robert  J.  Walker,  Polk's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
is  invariably  cited  as  the  Walker  Tariff.  Under  it,  all 
dutiable  articles  were  arranged  in  several  schedules, —  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  The  more  important  protected  articles  were 
grouped  under  Schedule  A,  and  were  subjected  to  a  duty 
of  \\\\x\.y  \)^x  czrA  ad  valorem.  Other  articles  were  placed 
in  Schedule  B,  with  a  twenty-five  per  cent  duty,  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  All  the  duties  were  ad  valorem,  on  a 
valuation  made  in  foreign  ports,  instead  of  so  much  on  the 
valuation  of  the  commodity  in  America.  This  arrangement 
resulted  in  gross  frauds,  and  inflicted  great  hardships  on 
honest  importers.  The  system  was,  as  Webster  declared, 
"not  free  trade,  but  fraudulent  trade." 

The  country  was  very  prosperous  during  the  years  that  the 
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Walker  Tariff  was  in  operation.  jNIany  writers  friemlly  to 
free  trade  have  maintained  that  tliis  prosperit)'  was  due  to 
the  operation  of  the  Walker  Tarilf,  whieh,  in  their  opinion, 
was  practically  a  free-trade  measiue.  Other  students  point 
out  that  it  is  absurd  to  regard  it  as  a  free-trade  measure, 
since  the  reduction  on  the  rates  of  1S42  was  onl\-  about  one 
sixth.      They  argue,    moreover,    that   there  is  no    historical 

e\  idence  to  show  that 
this        com[Xirati\ely 
slight   reduction   had 
any  considerable    in- 
fluence upon  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial 
development    of    the 
country.      rhe\'  con- 
tend that  the  remark- 
able     prosperitv     of 
the  country  between 
1846    and    1857    was 
due      to      its      rapid 
settlement,  which  was 
made      possible      by 
nian\'      things      o\er 
which      tariff     legis- 
lation   had    little    or 
no     inlluence.       For 
instance,  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  foreign  immigration  in  these  years  (p.  48:;). 
Then,  too,  the  first  period  of  railroad  extetision  was  coeval 
of     with  this  development,     (beat  inventions,  also,  marvelously 
increased  the  efficiency  of  human  labor  and  superintendence. 
For  example,  the  snccessfiil  introduction  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, owing  to  Morse's  invention  (1S57),  made  it  possible 
to  operate  great   railway  s)'stems  ;    and  farming  on  a  large 
scale  was  immeasurably  promoted   bv   the    introduction    of 
agricultural  machinery,  as  the  A[cCoruiiek    reaper  (in\ented 
1S31).       The    most   important   manufacture  of   the   United 
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States  until  recent  times  was  the  manufacture  of  farms,  and 
this  was  more  dependent  on  the  development  of  railroad 
transportation  and  farm  machinery  than  on  the  movement  of 
tariff  duties  within  the  narrow  hmits  affected  by  the  Walker 
Tariff 


Sutter's  mill 


303.    California,    1848-50.  —  On   the    24th    of  January,  Discovery 

1848,  — ten  days  before  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalra  of  gold  in 

•  1  /r  ,,       ,  ,       ,     r         ■  -r     ,  California, 

was  signed,  and  fully  three  months  betore  it  was  ratihed, —  jg  g^ 
James  W.  Marshall  discovered  several  bits  of  gold  in  the  Schouicr's 
earth  taken  from  Colonel  Sutter's  mill  race  in  Coloma,  Cali- 
fornia.    Further  investigation  confirmed  the  discovery,  and  122. 
before  long  the  existence  of  gold  in  that  region  was  known 
throughout  the  world.     From  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
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and  from  Europe,  gold  hunters  sought  the  new  l-21dorado. 
Over  the  plains  and  the  Cordilleras,  across  the  Isthmus  ot' 
Panama,  and  around  Cape  Horn,  thev  thronged  to  t'ali- 
fornia.  ^lost  of  them  came  from  the  northern  American 
states,  but  there  were  manv  Southerners  as  well.  Before 
November.  1849,  more  than  eightv  thousand  immigrants  — 
"the  fortv-niners,"  as  thev  were  termed  —  reached  the  land 
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of  promise.  Their  number  already  exceeded  that  necessary 
for  a  territorial  organization,  and  thev  had  scarcely  any  gov- 
ernment at  all.  Compelled  by  necessity  to  establish  some 
form  of  government,  and  inspired  bv  the  suggestions  made 
by  an  agent  sent  by  General  Taylor,  the  new  President,  they 
held  a  convention  (November,  1S49),  drew  up  a  state  con- 
stitution,—  excluding  slavery,  —  and  applied  for  admission 
to  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  Soon  Californian  commis- 
sioners appeared  at  Washington,  and  demanded  that  Cali- 
fornia should   be  admitted  as  a  free  state.     Congress  was  in 
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this  way  forced  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  vast  domain  which  had  just  been  wrested  from  Mex- 
ico ;  but  the  task  was  a  formidable  one. 

304.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  1846.  —  Even  before  the  TheWiimot 
Mexican  War  had  fairly  been  begun,  and  before  tlie  United 
States  had  gained  a  foot  of  Mexican  soil,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  settle  this  question  in  favor  of  freedom.  The  United 
occasion  was  furnished  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  pro-  ''^'"'  ^'' 
vide  money  for  the  purchase  of  territory  from  Mexico. 
When  it  was  before  the  House,  David  Wilmot,  a  Democratic 
representative  from  Pennsylvania,  moved  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  proviso  that  slavery  should  be  forbidden  in 
any  territory  thus  acquired.  The  bill,  with  the  amendment, 
passed  the  House,  but  failed  to  become  law,  as  the  Senate 
did  not  act  upon  it  until  the  House  had  adjourned  for  the 
session  (August,  1846).  In  the  new  Congress,  elected  the 
following  November,  the  Whigs  were  in  a  majority  in 
the  House,  but  the  Democrats  retained  control  of  the 
Senate.  Meantime,  the  leaders  of  the  latter  party  in  the 
South  had  made  up  their  minds  to  oppose  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso should  it  again  be  introduced.  Accordingly,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  an  appropriation  bill  was  passed,  without  the 
slavery  prohibition.  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  had 
added  some  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory to  the  national  domain,  most  of  it  lying  south  of  36°  30' 
north  latitude,  the  parallel  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line. 
Should  slavery  be  permitted  in  this  vast  region,  or  should 
the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  be  adhered  to?  The 
settlement  of  this  question  was  regarded  by  Southerners  as 
most  important ;  it  appeared  scarcely  less  important  to  those 
Northerners  who  were  determined  that  a  limit  should  be  set 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  This  controversy  dominated  all 
others  in  the  election  of  1848. 

305.  The  Election  of  1848.  —  No  fewer  than  five  political 
organizations  took  part  in  this  contest.  First  there  were 
the  Democrats,  who  nominated  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  a 
shrewd,  clear-headed  Northern  Democrat.     He  had  com- 
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mended  himself  to  the  Southerners  by  the  advocacy  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  squatter  so\ereignly,"  according  to  whicli  the 
people  of  each  territory  were  to  determine  the  question  of 
freedom  or  slavery  for  themselves.  Ihis  idea  was  closely 
related  to  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  states'  rights,  and  its 
adoption  seemed  likely  to  picvent  a  split  in  that  party  on  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery.      The  W'liigs  nominated 
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General  Taylor  of  Louisiana  for  Tresident,  ami  Millard  Fill- 
more of  New  York  for  Vice-President.  They  made  no  state- 
ment of  their  principles,  and  thus  emleavoreil  to  shirk  the 
question  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  cam|iaign.  liy  this 
time,  the  slavery  controversy  had  gone  far  toward  bringing 
about  the  disintegration  of  political  parties  in  the  North.  A 
section  of  New  York  Democrats,  bearing  the  curious  name 
of  "  Barn-burners,"  was  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  territories. 
Their  delegates  appeared  at  the  Democratic  convention  as 
rivals  to  another  group  of  delegates,  who  harbored  no  such 
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scruples.     The  convention  decided  to  admit   both  delega- 
tions, who  should    share   the  votes  of  New   York   between 
them ;     both    delegations    withdrew.       The     Barn-burners, 
with  the  assistance  of  delegates  from  a  few  other  states,  tlien 
held  a  convention  of  their  own,  and  nominated  Martin  Van 
liuren.     Another    party,    the    "  Free-soilers,"    which    had   a   The  Free- 
larger  following,   held  a  convention  at   Buffalo.     Delegates    ^'Jiiers. 
from  eighteen  states  appeared.     They  adopted  a  platform 
which   declared    for 
"  free  soil  for  a  free 
people."  They  main- 
tained   that    slavery 
was   a   state  institu- 
tion, and  as  such  the 
general  government 
had     no     right     to 
meddle  with  it ;  but 
they      denied      the 
competence  of  Con- 
gress to  permit  slav- 
ery in  the  territories. 
They,     too,     nomi- 
nated   Van    Buren. 
The    Liberty    party 
(p.   446)    also   held 
a    convention,    and 
nominated  a  candidate  of  its  own,  John  P.   Hale  of  New 
Hampshire  ;   but  he  withdrew  in  favor  of  Van  Buren.     The 
election  was  very  close,  but  the  defection  of  the  New  York    Election  u 
Democrats  caused  the  electoral  vote  of  that  state  to  be  given   Taylor, 
to  Taylor  and   Fillmore,  and   thus   decided    the  contest  in 
favor  of  the  Whigs. 

306.    Taylor's  Policy,   1849,   1850. — The   conflict  over   Slavery  in 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  the  presidential  campaign,  in  which   P'^'l't'^s. 
one  of  the  three  candidates  stood  for  the  limitation  of  slave 
territory,  had  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Northern 
people  to  the  cause  underlying  the  politics  of  the  time  :  the 
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existence  of  sla\erv  in  the  South  and  ot"  iVeedom  in  the 
North.  The  contest  had  not  merely  aroused  interest  and 
sentiment,  it  had  engendered  a  dangerous  spirit  on  both 
sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Southern  extremists  were 
cietermined  to  destroy  the  Union  if  the  [irinciple  embodied 
in  the  Wilraot  Proviso  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
lanci  ;  Northern  extremists  were  desirous  oi  i.lestro\ing  the 
Union  if  slavery  were  not  abolished  in  the  ski\e  states, 
—  no  Wilmot  Proviso  would  satisfy  them.  'Phe  Constitution 
The  was  in  the  wav,  it  was  said.     'Phe  abolitionists  answered  that 

abolitionists.  jj.,g  North  should  withdraw  from  the  nefarious  bargain,  and, 
paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  declared  that 
"the  Constitution  is  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement 
with  hell."  C)ther  Northern  extremists  were  determined  that 
the  further  extension  of  slax'erv  should  cease  ;  as  to  slaverv 
in  the  states,  they  contended  that  that  was  a  state  matter. 
Between  these  two  bodies  of  extremists  stood  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  both  sections,  who  were  desirous  to  put  the  whole 
matter  aside,  and  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  Of  South- 
ern moderates  were  men  like  Clay  and  Benton,  sincere 
lovers  of  their  country  and  anxious  to  prevent  sectional 
strife.  'Phe  Northern  moderates  were  also  sincere  lovers 
of  their  country.  'Phey  thought  as  little  about  the  slave 
question  as  possible,  — if  the  Southerners  wished  to  ruin  the 
South  by  perpetuating  the  institution,  that  was  the  Southern- 
ers' business  ;  they  had  no  strong  moral  feelings  against 
slavery,  and  probably  disbelieved  most  of  the  facts  which 
the  abolitionists  were  ever  dinning  in  their  ears. 
Taylor's  'Phe  new  President.  Zachary  'Paylor,  was  a  Louisiana  sugar 

policy.  planter,  the  owner  of  a  hundred  slaves,  and   the  father-in- 

Scluuiler  s  -  t     -■  i^      ■  -     i 

L'intcd  1'^^^'  ^^  Jenerson  IXnvis,  one  ot  the  senators  from  Mississippi. 

states,  V;         Pike   most  Southern   irien,  he  came  to  Washington  with  the 

14^.  147.  159-    preconceived  idea  that  the  Northerners  were  the  aggressors  ; 

he   soon   discov-ered  that,  with   the  exception    of  the  small 

botly  of  Northern  abolitionists,  who  exercised  no  political 

influence  at  Washington,  the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side 
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of  the  South.  Moreover,  he  speedily  fell  under  the  influence 
of  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  one  of  the  antislavery 
leaders  in  the  Senate.  Taylor  determined  to  settle  the 
matter  in  a  direct  soldierly  fashion.  He  sent  agents  to 
California  and  New  Mexico  urging  the  settlers  in  those  dis- 
tricts to  form  state  constitutions,  and  seek  admission  to 
the  Union.  California  at  once  complied.  When  Congress 
assembled  in  December,  1849,  the  President  announced  that 
California  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  state.  The  South- 
erners were  beside  themselves — they  felt  that  the  richest 
country,  and  that  portion  best  suited  to  slavery  of  all  the 
vast  region  acquired  from  Mexico,  had  been  filched  from 
them.  The  matter  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Texas  claimed  a  large  part  of  New  Mexico  as  rightfully 
belonging  to  her,  and  threatened  to  take  possession  by  force 
if  her  claims  were  not  allowed.  Jealous  of  his  successful 
rival,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
fearful  lest  the  passions  already  aroused  would  lead  to  con- 
flict, Clay  determined  to  effect  a  compromise. 

307.  Compromise  of  1850.  —  Clay  proposed  to  settle  at 
one  and  the  same  time  all  the  disputes  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  slavery  contest.  His  scheme  is  always  spoken  of 
as  a  compromise,  and  so  it  was  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  ;  but  the  South  gained  so  much  more  than  the 
North  that  its  adoption  was  in  reality  a  victory  for  the  slave 
power.  The  only  concession  to  the  North  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
California  was  to      ^  /^ 


X- 


be  admitted  as  a 
free  state.  The 
Southerners  re- 
garded this  as  a 
great  surrender  to 
Northern  senti- 
ment ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
demand  of  California  for  admission  as  a  free  state  could 
have  been  refused  by  them  in  view  of  the  doctrine  of  "  squat- 
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ter  sovereignty  "  which  they  advocated.  The  gains  to  the 
South  were  (i)  the  confirmation  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  (2)  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
as  territories  without  any  mention  of  slavery  —  leaving  that 
matter  to  be  settled  on  the  theory  of  squatter  sovereignty,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  settlers  ;  (3)  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  slave  state  of  Texas  to  secure 
a  relinquishment  of  her  claim  to  a  portion  of  New  Mexico  ; 
(4)  a  resolution  by  Congress  to  the  effect  that  that  body 
had  no  power  over  the  interstate  slave  trade;  and  (5)  the 
passage  of  a  stringent  fugitive  slave  law.  Clay  realized  that 
this  so-called  compromise  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
South  ;  but  he  argued  that  the  dispute  as  to  slavery  was  a 
matter  of  sentiment  with  the  Northerners,  of  interest  with 
the  Southerners.  Sentiment  must  yield  to  interest.  Clay 
spoke  and  acted  for  conservative  Southern  slave  owners. 
He  thought  that  safety  lay  in  a  "  union  of  hearts  "  to  be 
brought  about  by  mutual  concessions  —  which  meant  North- 
ern concessions.  Probably  he  was  sincere  in  his  belief  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  compromise  scheme  to  prevent  dis- 
union and  secession. 

Calhoun  represented  Southern  extremists.  He  had  no 
faith  in  a  union  of  hearts,  or  any  union,  except  one  in  which 
the  South  should  forever  enjoy  equal  power  with  the  North, 
no  matter  what  the  relative  population  and  resources  of  the 
two  sections  might  be.  "  Squatter  sovereignty "  had  no 
meaning  to  him,  and  he  regarded  the  action  of  the  Cali- 
fornians  as  a  piece  of  gross  impertinence  ;  it  was  necessary 
for  the  North  to  concede  "  to  the  South  an  equal  right  in 
the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her  duty  by  causing  the 
stipulations 
relative  to  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  be 

faithfully  fulfilled  ;  to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution  by  an  amendment  which  will  restore  to  the 
South,  in  substance,  the  power  she  [once]  possessed  of  pro- 
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tecting  herself."  He  did  not  define  a  plan  to  bring  about 
this  political  equilibrium  between  the  tvvo  classes  of  states. 
After  his  death,  it  appeared  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  had  established  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution providing  for  the  election  of  two  presidents,  one  by 
the  slave,  the  other  by  the  free  states,  and  each  to  approve 
of  all  acts  of  Congress  before  they  became  laws.  Webster  Webster's 
presented  the  views  of  many  Northern  conservatives.     He   Seventh 

'^  .  of  March 

approved  the  compromise  plan  :  slavery  was  already  "  ex-  speech 

eluded  from  the  territories  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  physical  Rhodes's 
geography."    Webster   spoke  on  March   7,    1S50,   and  his      '"'^ 

speech   is  always   referred   to  as  the  "  Seventh   of  March  Johnston's 

Speech."      These  o]5inions  were  those  of  the  leaders  who  omfions,  11, 
had  governed  the  country  since  the  War  of  1S12  ;  they  all 
died  within  three  years.     New  men  were  coming  to  the  front, 

among  them  William  H.  Seward,  senator  from   New  York.  Seward's 

He  denounced  the  proposed  compromise  as  in  the  interests  if.'''^'^,"™' 

of  slavery  —  "  all  measures  which  fortify  slavery  or  extend  it,  Unifed 

tend  to  the  consummation  of  violence,  —  all  that  check  its  ■i'"''".  I,  i^z- 

extension  and  abate  its  strength,  tend  to  its  peaceful  extir-  ';;,''.  , ' 

o      '  1  Hutchinson, 

pation."     Thrusting  aside  historical  subtleties  and  constitu-   vi,4o; 
tional  distinctions,  he  declared  that  "  there  is  a  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution,"  which  he  described  as  "  the  law  of 
nature  written  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  freemen." 

There  was  a  majority  in  both  houses  for  each  of  Clay's  The 
propositions  taken  by  itself;  but  the  voters  for  and  Compromise 
against  the  several  parts  of  the  scheme  were  different.  It 
resulted  from  this  that  the  propositions  in  bulk  failed  to  pass, 
and  also  when  grouped  together  in  three  bills.  Meantime, 
Taylor  had  been  managing  matters  in  his  own  straightfor- 
ward fashion.  Had  he  lived  a  few  months  longer,  California 
would  probably  have  been  admitted  without  any  compro- 
mise. Suddenly,  on  July  9,  1850,  he  died,  and  Fillmore, 
Seward's  political  rival  in  New  York,  became  President. 
Webster  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  compromise 
measures  were  passed,  though  not  in  their  original  form. 
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As  finally  effected,  the  Compromise  of  1S50  provided  for 
(i)  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  free  state, 
(2)  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  (3)  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
as  territories  with  no  restriction  as  to  slavery,  (4)  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  million  dollars  to  Texas  in  satisfaction  of  her 
claims  to  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  (5)  the  passage 
of  a  severe  fugitive  slave  law. 
Southern  308.    Fugitive    Slaves.  —  Whatever   good    results    might 

have  followed  from  the  Compromise  of  1S50  without  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  were  more  than  offset  by  the  passage 
^Aj/tM,  V,  of  that  measure.  There  could  be  no  "union  of  hearts" 
^'■'*'  in  face  of  it.     The  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was 

one  of  the  worst  blunders  in  the  long  series  of  errors 
which  led  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in  the  South. 
Every  day  that  slavery  existed,  the  South  grew  weaker 
morallv,  materially,  and  politically.  As  it  was,  Southern 
policy  clearly  demanded  that  the  slave  owners  should 
avoid  every  irritating  cjuestion  and  should  seek  to  disco\'er 
the  best  means  by  which  slavery  could  be  checked  and 
brought  to  an  end.  In  place  of  so  doing,  they  seized  every 
occasion  to  push  the  further  extension  of  slavery  and  to 
fasten  the  institution  on  themselves  and  their  posteritv ; 
they  lost  no  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  prominently 
before  the  people  of  the  North,  and  compel  them  to  think 
about  it  whether  they  would  or  not.  The  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  did  more  to  arouse  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  Northerners  than  the  arguments  of  the  abolitionists 
had  done  in  twenty  years.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the 
people  of  the  free  states  —  whether  for  freedom  or  slavery 
in  the  South  or  in  the  territories  —  were  unanimous  for  free- 
dom on  their  own  soil.  Furthermore,  the  execution  of  the 
law  brought  the  people  of  the  North  flice  to  face  with  cer- 
tain phases  of  slavery  in  whose  existence  most  of  them  had 
persistently  refused  to  believe.  Moreover,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  adequate  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  law.  It 
has  been  stated  that  only  one  thirtieth  of  one  per  cent  of 
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the  slaves  escaped  in  any  one  year.  Some  scheme  of  in- 
surance against  slave  escapes  would  have  fully  protected 
every  Southern  slave  owner  at  trifling  cost. 

The  act  itself  appears  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  humbling  the  Northerners.  The  right  to  a 
jury  trial  was  denied  to  the  person  designated  as  a  fugitive 
slave  ;  the  affidavit  of  the  person  claiming  the  negro  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  ownership  ;  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  denied  to  the  reclaimed  negro ;  and  the  act  was  ex  post 
facto.  The  authors  of  the  bill  forgot,  however,  that  while  a 
jury  trial  was  denied  to  the  negro  claimed  as  a  fugitive, 
neither  it  nor  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  or  could  be  de- 
nied to  the  rescuer  of  the  negro  from  the  clutches  of  the 
fugitive  slave  hunter ;  nor  were  any  means  provided  by 
which  a  state  could  be  punished  for  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  act. 

Agents  of  the  slave  owners  soon  appeared  in  the  Northern 
states,  and  more  seizures  of  fugitives  occurred  in  one  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  than  in  all  the  sixty  years  before. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  secure 
and  retain  possession  of  the  runaways.  State  after  state 
passed  "personal  liberty  laws"  which  practically  nullified 
the  operation  of  the  act.  Some  of  these  laws  imposed 
heavy  fines  on  state  officers  who  in  any  way  assisted  the 
pursuers  of  fugitives ;  others  prohibited  lawyers  who  pros- 
ecuted in  these  cases  from  the  practice  of  their  profession ; 
and  still  others  forbade  the  confinement  of  fugitives  in  state 
prisons.  The  most  famous  cases  of  rescue  and  attempted 
rescue  were  those  of  Shadrach,  the  Christiana  riot  (1851), 
Burns  (1854),  the  OberUn-Wellington  rescue  (1858),  and 
the  legal  struggle  which  occurred  in  Wisconsin  in  1858-59. 
Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  episode  was  the  attempt  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and  others  to  rescue  An- 
thony Burns ;  it  failed,  but  it  is  said  to  have  cost  the  gov- 
ernment one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  return  this  one 
fugitive  to  his  master.  Another  result  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  facility  for  escape  offered  to  fugitives  in  the  Northern 
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States.  Tliis  was  popularly  known  as  the  '■  lunlergiound  rail- 
road," and  its  acti\itv  and  efficacy  increased  enormously. 
Hearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as 
Senator  Uenton  declared,  that  the  act  "  has  been  worth  but 
little  to  the  slave  states  in  reco\'ering  their  propertw" 

309.  Election  of  1852.  —  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
Uiiili'  Tom' s  Cdbiii  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1852.    Its 

success  was  un- 
preceilented  in 
the  history  of 
American  litera- 
ture, and  the 
effect  produced 
by  its  publica- 
tion was  most 
important  and 
far-reaching.  It 
has  been  related 
that  just  after 
the  battle  of  lUiU 
Run  Lincoln  met 
Mrs.  Stowe  for 
the  first  time  and 
greeted  her  as 
"the  little  woman 
who  caused  this 
great  war."  This  story  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Uncle  Tom  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  in  arousing 
public  opinion  in  the  North.  It  is  remarkable,  howe\-er, 
that  the  Democrats  were  successful  in  the  election  which 
followed  immediately  on  its  appearance. 

The  Democrats  nominated  a  comparatively  unknown  man, 
Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  ;  the  Whigs  chose  as 
their  standard  bearer  the  most  successful  soldier  in  the 
country,  W'infield  Scott.  The  Free-soilers  also  had  a  can- 
didate in  the  field,  but  their  strength  had  declined  since 
r84S.     The  Democrats  were  now  united,  while  the  attempt 
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of  the  Whigs  to  avoid  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  slavery 
question  had  weakened  them  in  the  North  without  increasing 
their  strength  in  the  South.  The  Free-soilers,  by  attracting 
Whig  voters,  really  aided  the  Democrats.  Ridicule  was 
heaped  on  Scott,  who  was  a  man  of  pretentious  habits,  and 
not  always  happy  in  the  use  of  language.  The  real  reason 
for  the  Democratic  success,  however,  was  a  mistaken  feel- 
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ing  that  with  that  party  in  control  of  the  government,  less 
would  be  heard  of  the  contest  over  slavery. 

310.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  —  For  ten  years  since 
1844,  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  senator  from  Illinois,  had 
been  anxious  to  secure  a  territorial  organization  for  the 
rei<ion  west  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.     Unless  this  were  done. 
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it  might  become  an  Indian  reservation,  which  he  undoubt-    u„,ti;d 

edly  thought  would  be  a  sacrifice.    In  January,  1854,  Douglas    -"■'afej',  1, 424; 

.  1       ,  .,,  ■  1      r       ,1  ■      ^-  ^i_      i       •       Tohnston's 

introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  organization,  as  the  tern-    o^„/,;,„,  ni, 

tory  of  Nebraska,  of  all  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  the    50-87. 
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line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (36°  30'  north  latitude),  and 
west  of  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  It  was  proposed 
that  this  territory  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  at  some 
tuture  time  as  one  state  or  as  several  states,  "  with  or  without 
slavery  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time."  On 
being  reminded  that  this  region  had  been  devoted  to  freedom 
by  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Douglas  asserted 
that  that  compromise  had  been  superseded  and  repealed 
bv  the  Compromise  of  1S50.  He  maintained  that  he  now 
merelv  proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  "  popular  sov- 
ereignty "  to  the  country  north  of  the  line  of  1S20.  He 
was  driven  to  do  this  by  "a  proper  sense  of  patriotic  duty." 
He  repeated  Webster's  argument  that  slavery  was  e.xcluded 
bv  nature  from  the  proposed  territory.  Before  its  passage, 
M.icDonald's  the  bill  was  changed  to  proxide  for  the  organization  of  two 
territories  :  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  place  of  one  Nebraska, — 
Kansas  to  include  the  region  between  37°  and  40°  north  lati- 
tude, and  Nebraska  that  between  40°  and  49°.  Kansas, 
as  thus  defined,  would  be  situated  directly  west  of  the  slave 
state  of  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  of  the  free  state  of  Iowa. 
Probably  this  division  was  made  in  the  expectation  that 
Kansas  would  become  a  slave  and  Nebraska  a  free  state. 
The  bill  as  finally  passed  also  declared  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  had  been  suspended  and  made  inoperative 
by  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  of  1S50. 
Opposition  311.    Appeal    of    the    Independent    Democrats,    1854. — 

''^  ''"^  Douglas's  soothing  assurances    that    the    opening    of  these 

pas^.^ije  of  .^      .  ,        ^  ,-  ^  ,.  , 

rlie  .net  territories  to  slavery  was  a  matter  ot  no  great  moment,  did 

Klioiirs's  not  commend  itself  to  the  antislavery  leaders  in  the  Senate. 

''"''-'''  Senator  Chase  of  Ohio  asserted  that  the  proposed  measure 

johnsion's       ^^''^s  ''a  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  and  solemn  compact 
Cratioti^,  [the  Missouri  Compromise]   which  our  fathers  made,  and 

'  ^^■*'''  which  we,  their  sons,  are  bound  by  every  sacred  tie  of  obli- 
gation sacredly  to  maintain."  The  old  political  leaders  had 
now  ]iassed  away  ;  new  men  had  come  to  the  front  :  Seward, 
Wade,  Hale,  but  none  more  outspoken  than  Charles  Sumner 
of  Massachusetts.     He  joyfully  welcomed  the  issue  raised 
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by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill :  "  To  every  man  in  the  land, 
it  says  with  clear  penetrating  voice,  '  Are  you  for  freedom 
or  are  you  for  slavery?  '  " 

Some  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  measure  summed   "Appeal 
up  their  objections  to  it    ia  a   document  entitled,  Appeal  of>i"-' 
of  the  Independent  Democrats.     They  arraigned  the  bill  "  as 
a  gross  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge  [the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise] ;  as  a  criminal  betrayal  of  precious  rights  ;  as  part  and 
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parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to  exclude  from  a  vast  unoccupied 
region  immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  and  free  laborers 
from  our  own  states,  and  convert  it  into  a  dreary  region  of 
despotism,  inhabited  by  masters  and  slaves. 

"Take  your  maps,  fellow-citizens,  we  entreat  you,  and  see 
what  country  it  is  which  this  bill  gratuitously  and  recklessly 
proposes  to  open  to  slavery."  As  to  the  statement  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  been  made  inoperative  by  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  the  "Independent  Democrats"  de- 
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clared  in  a  postscript  to  the  "  Appeal  "  that  such  a  statement 
was  "  a  manifest  falsification  of  the  truth  of  history." 
Popular  312.    Popular   Sovereignty.  —  "Popular   so\ereignty,"  or 

sovereignty,  "squatter  sovereignty,"  is  thus  defined  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  .\ct :  "  The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  [is] 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  state,  nor  to  ex- 
clude it  therefrom,  but  to  lea\-e  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  ciomestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  onlv  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  violation  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  fatally 
incomplete  in  providing  no  efficient  means  for  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  territories  by  free  immigrants,  or  by  slave 
\\'ishes  of  owners  with  their  slaves.  On  the  face  of  it,  all  that  the  slave 
the  slave  owners  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  carr\'  their  sla\-es  with 

them  ;  '•  in  realitv,"  as  Senator  Benton  said,  what  the  slave- 
holder wanted  was  "  to  carrv  the  state  law  along  with  him  to 
protect  his  slave,"  or  rather  his  interest  in  his  slave.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  the  moment  a  slave  entered  a  territory 
to  enact  a  complete  code  of  slave  laws  to  keep  him  in  bond- 
age. It  was  impossible  to  permit  slave  owners  and  free 
immigrants  to  live  together  under  a  territorial  organization, 
and  settle  the  question  when  the  time  came  to  seek  admission 
into  the  Union. 
Abraham  Douglas's  ablest  opponent  in  Illinois  was  Abraham  Lin- 

!-'"'-""'"•  coin.     He  had  already  served  one  term  in  Congress,  but  had 

f'j,^^.^,/„  not  been  re-elected.     While  in  Congress,  he  had  made  one 

(S.  ^^.).  speech  which  is  interesting  to  note  in  view  of  his  later  career. 

It  was  in  1847  that  Lincoln  declared  :  "  Anv  people  anywhere 
have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  govern- 
ment, antl  form  anew  one  that  suits  them  better.  .  .  .  Nor 
is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  .  .  . 
may  choose  to  exercise  it.  .Any  portion  of  such  peojile,  that 
can,  may  revolutionize,  and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of 
the  territory  as  they  inhabit."  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  ''  popular  stnereignty  "  in  its 
most  extentlctl  ajiplication.     But  Lincoln  now  opposed  most 
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warmly  the  application  of  it  made  in  the  Kansas-Neljraska 
Act  :  "  I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
is  competent  to  govern  himself,  but  I  deny  his  right  to 
govern  any  other  person  without  that  person's  consent." 
The  act  was  especially  defective  in  that  it  contained  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  "  popular  sovereign's "  will. 
Bloodshed  was  inevitable  ;  "  will  not  the  first  drop  of  blood 
so  shed  be  the  real  knell  of  the  Union?" 

313.  Struggle  for  Kansas,  1855-61. — The  slave  owners  Kansas, 
and  their  friends  at  once  prepared  to  take  possession  of  ychouici's 
Kansas,  which  they  appear  to  have  regarded  as  rightfully  ^/^,^^.^  y 
belonging  to  them,  liands  of  "  Sons  of  the  South,"  as  they  320-333. 
called  themselves,  or  "Border  Ruffians,"  as  the  free-state 
settlers  soon  came  to  regard  them,  now  crossed  the  frontier 
of  Missouri  to  seize  the  government  of  the  new  territory,  and 
to  occupy  tlie  best  lands  until  actual  settlers  should  appear 
from  the  South.  The  Southern  settlers  never  came  in  any 
force.  The  slave  owners  were  well  to  do  and  possessed 
freedom  of  movement  to  a  certain  extent.  It  was  easy  for 
one  of  them  to  take  a  number  of  slaves,  migrate  to  a  neigh- 
boring slave  state,  and  establish  a  new  plantation  like  the  one 
which  he  had  left  behind  him.  When  it  came,  however,  to 
making  a  long  journey  to  an  unknown  region  whose  climate 
might  prove  injurious  or  fatal  to  his  blacks,  and  to  engage 
in  new  forms  of  agriculture,  —  to  which  he  and  his  slaves 
were  unaccustomed,  —  that  project  was  one  not  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  It  proved,  indeed,  nearly  impossible  to  induce 
the  slave  owners  to  remove.  It  was  of  little  avail  to  encour- 
age the  emigration  of  Southern  whites,  unless  a  considerable 
body  of  slaveholders  and  slaves  accompanied  them ;  the 
story  of  California  had  shown  that  Southern  whites,  mingled 
with  a  mass  of  Northern  whites,  would  unhesitatingly  vote  to 
exclude  slavery  from  their  new  home. 

Settlers  from  the  free  states  were  confronted  by  none  of  Free  emigra- 
the  impediments  which  beset  the  slaveholders,  but  difficulties   *'°"  '° 

111-  ^  •  •  r    ^       ci  -T^       ^         Kansas. 

caused  by  distance,  expense,  and  opposition  01  the  Border 
Ruffians  "  were  to  be  overcome.     The  hindrances  of  distance 
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and  expense  were  surniounteil  liv  lieh  New  Englanilers, — 
as  AuKis  A.  l.aurenee,  —  who  lormed  the  New  iMighmd  V.m\- 
graiit  Aid  Soeiet\'.  Nortliern  settlers  soon  thronged  to 
Kansas  ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  Sons  of  the  South  re- 
mained to  be  N'anquislied. 
Election  in  The  first   territorial  election  was  held   in    1S55,  and   the 

l^insas,  g  J-  ^Y^^  South  carried  the  elections  for  the  iiroslavery 

party  by  the  use  of  fraud  and  violence.     In  the  town  of 
Lawrence,  for  exampile,  seveii  hundred  and  eighty-one  votes 
were   cast,    although    there   were   onlv   three    Inuidred    and 
sixty  registered  voters  on  the  list.     ']'he  legislature,  elected 
in  this  manner,  was  entirely  under  the  control  ot  the  pro- 
sla\ery  men.     It  ailopted  the  laws  of  Missouri  in  bulk  — 
sla\e  code  and  all  —  as  the  laws  of  the  new  territory;    it 
went  e\eii   further,  and  passed  sex'ere  laws  to  punish  inter- 
ference with  slaves.     The  free-state  settlers  then  proceeded 
Tlie  Topeka     to  establish  a  government  of  their  own  ;    they  held  a  con- 
Convoniion,     vention  at  Topeka,  drew  up  a  constitution,  and  applied  to 
^-'''  Congress  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  free  state  (,1855). 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  visited  Kan- 
sas. It  reported  that  the  elections  to  the  legislature  had 
been  carried  by  "  organized  invasion."  The  House  then 
N'Otetl  to  atlmit  Kansas  as  a  free  state  under  the  Topeka 
constitution,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question. 
Civil  war  in  The  conllict  in   Kansas  now  assumed  the   form  of  open 

war.  Sla\-e  partisans  attacked  Lawrence,  and  burned  sev- 
eral buildings.  The  free-state  settlers  retaliated  ;  one  of 
the  latter  encounters  was  the  massacre  of  several  Sons  of 
the  South,  at  Pottawatomie,  by  a  band  led  by  John  Brown. 
n  r>y  It    is    difficult     to    say    which 

(j/v^ /^T'U  ^y>^-"*<'*7T./'  party  behaved  with  the  most 
intemperance  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others.  At  all 
events,  it  was  certain  that  this  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  popular  sovereignty  "  had  resulted  in  civil  war. 

In   1857  the  free-state  settlers   obtained    control  of  the 
legislature  ;    but   one   of  the    last   acts   of  the   fraudulent 
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legislature  had  been  to  provide  for  a  constitutional  con-  Lecompion 
vention  to  be  held  at  Lecompton.  About  one  third  of  the  Constuutiun. 
ballots  cast  for  delegates  to  this  convention  were  fraudulent. 
When  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication, the  question  upon  which  they  were  really  asked  to 
vote  was  whether  Kansas  should  be  a  state  with  limited  or 
unlimited  slavery.  This  method  of  defeating  the  will  of  the 
"popular  sovereign"  was  more  than  Douglas  could  bear; 
he  broke  with  the  administration.  An  effort  was  made  to 
effect  a  compromise ;  but,  on  a  fair  election,  the  people  of 
Kansas  refused  to  compromise  by  a  vote  of  nearly  eleven 
thousand  to  over  two  thousand.  It  was  not  until  1861  that 
Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Before  1845,  foreign  immigration  to  the  United  States 
had  been  on  a  scale  so  small  as  to  attract  slight  atten- 
tion, practically  none  from  the  politicians.  Some  jealousy 
of  foreign  immigrants  had  been  shown  in  1844,  but  it 
was  not  until  1852  that  opposition  to  the  "foreign  ele- 
ment "  became  the  basis  of  a  political  organization  extend- 
ing over  many  states.  Then  was  formed  the  American  The  Know- 
party,  whose  idea  was  that  "Americans  must  rule  America."    "'.'    '"^f' 

^       ■"  Rhodes  s 

At  the  back  of  this  organization  was  a  secret  order  whose  /:r,i,/ej 
members,  when  questioned  by  outsiders  as  to  their  prin-  -iiij'",  11, 50 
ciples  and  methods,  professed  an  entire  ignorance  ;  they 
were  hence  called  "The  Know-nothings,"  and  the  Ameri- 
can party  was  more  usually  called  the  Know-nothing  party. 
In  1854,  not  long  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  an  election  was  held  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had  passed 
that  measure,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  of  over  eighty. 
Of  the  forty-two  Northern  Democrats  who  had  voted  for 
the  bill,  only  seven  were  re-elected.  The  Anti-Nebraska  Anti- 
men,  as  the  opponents  of  that  measure  were  called,  left  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  and  joined  the  Free-soilers 
and  the  Know-nothings  —  the  Whigs  generally  joining  the 
latter,  who  showed  unexpected  strength  in  1854,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  state  elections  in  1855.     The    new   Congress 
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which  met  in  1855  contained  representatives  of  all  three 
parties  and  fragments  of  parties.  Gradually,  as  the  contest 
in  Kansas  grew  fiercer,  the  Anti-Nebraska  men  began  to 
draw  together,  and,  going  back  to  the  party  organization  of 
the  earlier  time,  began  to  call  themselves  Republicans. 

Four  conventions  were  held  in  1856  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.     The    Know-nothings,  who   now 
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advocated  a  policy  of  "  do  nothing  "  on  the  slavery  question, 
nominated  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York,  who,  as  President, 
had  signed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  Whigs  nomi- 
nated him  also.  The  Republicans,  now  including  in  their 
ranks  the  old  Free-soilers,  the  Northern  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats  and  Whigs,  and  such  of  the  abolitionists  as  were 
willing  to  exercise  their  political  rights,  nominated  John  C. 
Fremont,  an  army  officer  who  had  been  active  in  the 
seizure  of  California.  The  Democrats  nominated  James 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  for  President  and  John  C.  Breck- 
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iiiriilge  of  Kentucky  for  Vice-President  :  they  electet,!  their 
candidate,  but  the  Repubhcans  showed  most  unexpected 
and  starthng  strength  :  in  1S52  the  Democrats  had  carried 
everv  state,  North  and  South,  save  four;  in  1856  they 
were  successful  in  only  four  Northern  states.  The  Re- 
publicans won  Delaware  and  every  Northern  state  except 
the  four  which  remained  faithful  to  the  Democrats.  The 
Free-soilers  had  cast  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
votes  in  1S52  ;  the  Republicans  cast  one  million  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  votes  in  1S56,  only  five  hundred 
thousand  less  than  the  Democrats.  The  Whig  party  and 
the  Know-nothings  disappeared  ;  the  Republicans  had  no 
following  in  the  South  ;  and  the  Democratic  party  re- 
maineci  the  only  political  organization  which  in  any  way 
united  the  free  North  and  the  slaveholding  South.  After 
1857,  the  slaveholders  made  such  excessive  demands  that 
even  the  Northern  Democrats  could  no  longer  accept  them  ; 
the  party  split  in  twain,  and  the  division  of  the  country  into 
two  sections  was  complete.  One  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  this  repulsion  of  Northern  party  loyalty  was  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

314.    The  Dred  Scott  Decision,  1857 Dred  Scott,  as  a 

slave,  had  been  taken  by  his  master  to  the  free  state  of 
Illinois  and  to  that  region  west  of  Missouri  where  slavery 
had  been  "  forever  forbidden  "  by  the  Missouri  Compiromise. 
Returning  with  his  master  to  Missouri,  he  sued  for  his 
liberty  on  the  ground  that  residence  in  the  free  North  had 
made  him  free.  The  case  finally  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  technical  question  before 
that  tribunal  was  whether  the  federal  courts  had  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  The  court,  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dis- 
senting, decided  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction.  This  decision 
was  based  on  the  ground  that  neither  a  slave  nor  the  de- 
scendant of  a  slave  could  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  hence  enjoy  the 
right  to  appear  as  a  party  to  a  suit  in  a  federal  court.  The 
Chief  Justice,  Roger  B.Taney,  then  proceeded  to  outstep  the 
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proper  function  of  the  court  and  to  settle  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  —  which  was  not  before  it  at  all. 
He  said  that  slaves  were  property  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  ;  that  property  was  guaranteed  protection  by 
the  Constitution;  that  Congress  could  not  legislate  against 
property,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  it  prohibited  the  carrying  of 
property  into  a  certain  part  of  the  Union.  Into  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  The 
people  of  the  North  understood  the  court  to  say  that  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  could  Congress  effect  a  lawful 
compromise  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories ; 
they  generally  refused  to  regard  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  expressing  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  attitude  the  Northern 
Democratic  leaders  would  take. 

315.  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  1858.  —  In  1858  Senator 
Douglas  sought  a  re-election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  Abraham  Lincoln  stepped  forward  to  contest  the 
seat,  and  the  campaign  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In  his  first 
address,  Lincoln  startled  his  hearers  and  dismayed  his  party 
leaders  by  the  outspoken  frankness  of  his  language  :  "  Agi- 
tation [against  slavery]  has  not  only  not  ceased  but  has 
constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until 
a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 
Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it  ...  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new, — 
North  as  well  as  South."  Lincoln  and  Douglas  held  a  series 
of  joint  debates,  in  the  course  of  which  Lincoln  compelled 
Douglas  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  "  popular  sovereignty," 
and  to  assert  that  a  territorial  legislature  could  enact  laws 
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hostile  to  slavery  and  thus  completelj-  nullify  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  The  Democrats  won  the  state  election  and  the 
state  legislature  returned  Douglas  to  the  Senate  ;  but  the 
admissions  that  Lincoln  had  wrung  from  Douglas  made 
the  hitter's  candidature  for  the  presidency  distasteful  to  the 
slaveholders,  while  Lincoln  by  his  plain  speaking  had  at  one 
stroke  won  a  foremost  place  in  the  Republican  party.  His 
"  house  divided  "  speech,  which  had  dismayed  his  friends  at 
the  time,  proved  to  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  actions  of 
one  of  the  wisest  of  men. 

In  the  same  year  Seward  made  a  speech  which  probably 
had  more  influence  in  forming  Northern  opinion  than  any 
other  speech  made  before  the  war.  He  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  struggle  between  slavery  and  freedom,  "  it  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces, 
and  it  means  that  the  LTnited  States  must  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slaveholding  nation  or 
entirely  a  freedabor  nation."  The  slaveholders  were  de- 
termined that  it  should  become  the  former.  They  demanded 
that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
should  be  respected  and,  going  even  farther,  peremptorily 
required  that  Congress  should  pass  laws  for  the  protection 
of  slaves  as  property  in  their  territories.  While  matters 
were  in  this  state  of  great  tension,  John  Brown  appeared 
at  Harper's  Ferry  to  attempt  the  freedom  of  slaves. 

316.  John  Bro-wn's  Execution,  1859.  —  Born  in  Connecti- 
cut, John  Brown  had  emigrated  to  Kansas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  slavery  in 
that  territory.  Self-willed  and  quick  to  resent  wrong,  he  had 
engaged  in  several  affairs  in  Kansas  which  met  with  strong 
disapprobation  on  the  part  of  those  foremost  in  the  struggle 
against  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  now  formed  a  scheme 
to  free  the  sla\'es  in  the  South.  He  asserted  that  "  twenty 
men  in  the  .Mleghanies  could  break  slavery  in  pieces  in  two 
years  "  —  precisely  how  is  not  clear.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  free  the  sla\'es,  not  to  excite  a  slave 
insurrection  —  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
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former  could  be  accomplished  without  bringing  on  the  latter  ; 
it  is  also  clear  that  his  project  met  with  strong  disapproval 
from  many  persons  to  whom  he  applied  for  money.  On  the 
1 6th  of  October,  1859,  he  suddenly  appeared  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Virginia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  Shen- 


John  Brown 


andoah   rivers,  with   nineteen    followers.       He   seized    the 
United  States  arsenal  at  that  place,  but  allowed  a  train  to 
pass  on  its  way  to  Washington.     He  was  captured  with  all   His  execu- 
but  two  of  his  followers,  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  exe-    *'°"- 
cutea  on  a  charge  01  treason  and  conspiracy  with  slaves  and    Hytci,jnso„ 
others  to  rebel  and  murder.     It  is  interesting  to  note  how  VI,  34. 
differently  Brown's  raid  and  execution  appeared  to  different 
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persons.      For   example.    Emerson  wished    that    we    might 
'""■\'-^'  "  have   healtli  enoiigii   .   .  .  not   to    cry  '  madman  '  when  a 

hero  passes,"  and  Longfellow  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  This  will 
be  a  great  day  in  our  history  ;  the  date  of  a  new  revolution 
quite  as  mucli  needed  as  the  old  one."  To  the  politicians 
it  assumed  quite  another  phase,  and  the  Republican  conven- 
tion held  in  iNtav,  1S60,  denounced  it  as  ''  among  the  gravest 
of  crimes."  In  18S1  Edward  Atkinson  stated  to  a  Southern 
audience  that  he  expected  to  see  the  day  when  Confederate 
soldiers  or  their  children  will  erect  a  monument  to  John 
Brown  "  in  token  of  the  liberty  which  he  brought  to  the 
white  men  of  the  South."  There  were  not  wanting  Southern 
men,  even  at  that  time,  who  could  discern  the  evils  slavery 
had  wrought  for  them. 
Helpers  317.    Helper's  Impending  Crisis,  1857. — One  of  these 

ImpcnJin!:  kcen-sighted  men  was  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  a  ''  poor 
Rhodes's  white  "  of  North  Carolina.  In  a  book  entitled  TIic  Impi-iui- 
Uiiiiid  i;i^  Crisis  of  tlw  Sotifli  he  arraigned  slaverv  in  the  interests 

"  '' ' '■ ,  ;        of  the    non-slaveholding  Southern   whites.       Abolition,   he 

419;   Sled-  '^  ' 

ninn  and  argued,  would  improve  the  material  position  of  the  South. 

He  drew  an  interesting  picture  of  the  rise  of  thriving  manu- 
facturing villages  in  that  section,  where  the  farmers  would 
find  a  market  for  their  produce  ;  schools  also  would  be 
established,  and  the  poorer  children  educated  as  thev  were 
in  the  North.  As  it  was,  the  case  of  the  South  was  de.^perate, 
and  nothing  except  abolition  could  save  her.  The  book  at- 
tracted little  attention  at  first,  but  in  1859  it  suildenly 
increased  in  circulation.  Nothing,  not  even  John  Brown's 
raid,  did  more  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the  slaveholding  oli- 
garchy. Se\-en  out  of  every  ten  voters  in  the  South  were 
non-slaveholding  whites.  Had  thev  been  able  to  lead  and 
comprehend  the  arguments  set  forth  in  this  book,  slavery 
would  ha\'e  been  doomed  to  destruction.  When  a  Southern 
wliite  could  assume  such  a  jiosilion,  it  behooved  the  leaders 
of  the  slave  power  to  take  immediate  action. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

§§  29S-301.     Texas,  Mexico,  and  Oregon 

a.  Why  was  slavery  incompatible  withi  density  of  population? 

b.  Show  liow  the  Southern  voters  enjoyed  undue  power.  What  is 
the  case  \\'ith  the  voters  of  the  newer  Western  states  to-day  ? 

c.  Had  you  been  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slave  territory,  how 
would  you  have  voted  in  1S44?     Give  your  reasons. 

(/.  What  did  the  word  "Oregon"  signify  in  1S45,  '847>  1S60?  Which 
country,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  had  the  best  claim  to 
Oregon  in  1846?     Why? 

§  302.     The  Walker  Tariff 

a.  Look  up  the  Walker  Tariff  (Lalor's  CyclopcTdia'),  and  compare  it 
with  the  present  tariff,  especially  as  to  taxes  on  raw  materials,  on  textiles, 
and  on  luxuries. 

b.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
the  years  1846-57?     Give  your  reasons  in  full. 

c.  Show  how  farming  on  a  large  scale  \^'as  immeasurably  promoted 
by  the  invention  of  the  McCormick  reaper. 

§§  303-308.     The  Compromise  of  1S50 

a.  Was  compromise  any  more  necessary  in  1S50  than  at  the  time  of 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion  or  of  the  Nullification  Episode? 

b.  Precisely  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
had  it  been  passed  ? 

c.  How  would  you  have  voted  in  1848,  and  wdiy?  If  you  had  been 
a  New  York  Democrat,  how  would  you  have  voted? 

d.  State  at  length  Taylor's  and  Clay's  policy  as  to  slavery  extension 
in  1849-50. 

e.  Read  Webster's  "  Seventh  of  March  Speech,"  and  explain  why 
it  aroused  feeling  against  him  in  the  North. 

§  308.     Fugitive  Slaves 

a.  Explain  fully  why  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  a  blunder  on  the 
part  of  the  Southerners. 

b.  Look  up  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  get  some  lawyer  to  explain 
it  to  you.  Quote  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  touching  it.  Why 
could  it  be  denied  to  the  fugitive  slave  and  not  to  the  rescuer? 

§§  309-314.     Elections  of  1852  and  1856 

a.  Read  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  explain  why  it  was  a 
potent  factor  in  causing  the  Civil  War. 


480  Slavery  hi  the   Territories 

fi.  Trace  the  genesis  of  the  Republican  party  from  the  parties  of 
Taclvson's  time.  Is  the  present  Democratic  party  any  more  the  descend- 
ant of  Tefferson's  Republican  party  than  is  the  present  Republican 
party?     Gi\'e  vour  reasons. 

c.  For  what  candidate  would  you  have  voted  in  1S52?  in  1S56?  Give 
your  reasons. 

d.  Why  was  the  campaign  of  1S56  called  "the  noblest  campaign 
the  Union  has  ever  seen"? 

§§  310-316.     The  Contest  over  K.\n3.\s 

tz.  Why  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  the  most  momentous  measure 
that  ever  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

i>.  Read  a  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  in  Kansas,  and  state  which 
party  acted  in  the  more  unlawful  manner.     Give  your  reasons. 

c.  Squatter  or  Popular  Sovereignty  :  define.  Explain  the  force  of 
Senator  Benton's  assertion  in  §  312. 

d.  Discuss  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  as  to  constitutionality,  expedi- 
ency, immediate  and  remote  eftects  on  the  North,  on  the  South,  on  the 
Union. 

<f.  State  the  principal  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  opinion.  State 
Douglas's  "  Freeport  Doctrine."     Can  you  reconcile  them? 

/.  Why  did  Lincoln  believe  that  the  Union  could  not  endure  *'  half 
slave  and  half  free"?     Why  was  the  conflict  "irrepressible"? 

Gexer.^l  Questions 

a.  Make  continuous  recitations  from  note-book  upon  (l)  Limited 
Power  of  Congress,  (2)  Fugitive  Slave  Laws,  (3)  Nullifying  Ordinances, 
(4)  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  (5)  Important  treaties,  (6)  Secession. 

i>.  Subjects  for  reports  based  on  secondary  authorities:  (i)  the 
careers,  or  portions  of  them,  of  Generals  Scott  and  Tavlor,  Senators 
Seward,  Chase,  Sumner,  and  Douglas,  Mrs.  Stowe;  (2)  the  Fugitive 
Slave  cases,  or  one  of  them;  (3)  the  Federal  judiciary,  1S29-61; 
(4)  the  weak  Presidents  and  results  of  their  weakness. 

Topics  for  Investig.\tion  by  Individual  Students 

a.  Tabulate  the  electoral  votes  of  1844,  1S4S,  1852,  and  1S56. 
Arrange  the  table  to  show  votes  by  sections;  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  the  Northwest  (Stanwood's  Eleitions  as  cited  on  pp.  447,  456, 
465,  472). 

b.  Summarize  the  arguments  of  (i)  Clay,  (2)  Calhoun,  (3)  Welister, 
(4)  Seward,  (5)  Chase,  (6)  Douglas,  and  (7)  Lincoln  (Johnston's 
Orations  as  cited  on  pp.  460,  461,  463,  466,  467,  474,  475,  476). 

c.  Summarize  the  argument  of  the  "  Independent  Democrats  "  (467, 
second  group). 
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Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  — Johnston's  Atnerican  Politics,  189-196;  "Wil- 
son's Division  and  Keimion,  204-216;  Morse's  Abraham  Lincoln; 
Goldwin  Smith's  Uniled  Stales. 

Special  Accounts.  —  *Rhodes's  United  States,  III,  ch.  xii  (condition 
of  the  country  in  i860);  GtefAey'?,  American  Conflict :  "'Von  Hoist's 
Conslilutional  History ;  Schouler's  United  States;  '"Draper's  Civil 
War ;  Ropes's  Story  of  the  Civil  War,  I;  "'Stephens's  War  betiveen 
the  States ;  Blaine's  'J'lventy  Years:  *Yo\\zx&''i,  Lost  Cause ;  Taussig's 
Tariff  L-Li story.     Lives  of  leading  statesmen.  Guide,  §  25. 

Sources. — American  History  Leaflets;  Williams's  Statesman'' s 
Manual;  Johnston's  American  Orations;  McPherson's  History  of 
the  Rebellion;  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  Library  of  American  Liter- 
ature.    Writings  of  the  leading  statesmen,  Guide,  §§  32,  33. 

Maps.  —  Hart's  Epoch  Maps,  Nos.  8,  13. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  Arnerican  LListory, 
§§  56  a,  56  b  (General  Readings),  §§  203-207  (Topics  and  Refer- 
ences). 

Illustrative  Material.  —  '*Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln; 
*'B\ichar\a.n''s  L^uchanan's  Administration  ;  Garrisons'  Garrison  ;  Dab- 
ney's  Defence  of  Virginia;  Sherman's  Memoirs;  Olmsted's  Cotton 
Kingdom  ;  A.  L.  Lowell's  Political  Essays ;  Wise's  Seven  Decades;  Cole- 
man's Crittenden  ;  'Butt's  Joseph  Henry  (M.  A.);  'HoXmei's,  Emerson  ; 
Helper's  Impending  Crisis ;   "'Davis's  Confederate  States. 

Gayarre's  "Sugar  Plantation"  {Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1887); 
Smede's  Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter;  Page's  The  Old  South; 
Trent's  W.  G.  Simms. 

SECESSION,  1860-1861 

318.    Introductory.  —  The  year   i860  saw  the  breaking  Southern 
down  of  the  pohcy  of  compromise  which  had  signalized  the   pohcy,  i860. 
political  history  of  the  country  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.     This  change  was  brought  about  by  a 
21  481 
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complete  alteration  in  the  political  attitude  of  the  leaders 
who  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  South.  In  their  opinion,  the 
time  had  come  to  push  their  demands  —  or  their  rights,  as 
they  regarded  them.  It  would  no  longer  do  for  the  Union 
merely  to  tolerate  slavery :  the  federal  go\'ernment  must 
cordially  undertake  the  propagation  and  fostering  of  it,  the 
Northerners  must  change  their  sentiments  and  declare  it  to 
be  right.  Failing  this  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  the  Southern  leaders  were  determined  to  break  up 
the  Union  and  to  establish  a  sla\-e  republic  in  the  South. 
Probably  they  expected  little  resistance  from  the  people  of 
the  North  ;  they  certainly  had  no  fears  as  to  the  outcome 
of  civil  war,  should  it  take  place.  They  were  laboring  under 
some  of  the  most  curious  hallucinations  which  the  student 
of  history  meets  in  the  whole  course  of  his  researches.  To 
comprehend  the  history  of  these  next  six  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  material  conditions  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  those  of  the  two  sections  respectively. 
Numbers,  319.    Population,   i860.  —  The  population  had  increased 

^^^°-  from  slightly  under  thirteen  millions  in  1S30  to  over  thirty- 

one  millions  in  i860.  The  increase  had  been  especially 
rapid  since  1850,  when  the  population  numbered  twenty- 
three  millions.  A  large  piart  of  this  growth  was  due  directly 
to  immigration,  which  had  gathered  in  volume  every  decade. 
The  total  immigration  of  these  thirty  years  amounted  to 
nearly  five  millions  (4,902,000).  Of  these  newcomers  about 
six  hundred  thousand  came  in  the  ten  years  1831-40,  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  thousand  in  1S41-50,  and  over  two 
and  one  half  millions  in  1 85 1-60;  the  largest  number  in 
any  one  year  before  the  Civil  War  was  four  hundred  and 
humigration,  twenty-eight  thousand  in  1854.  This  ever-widening  stream 
1330-60.  of  immigration  was  owing  largelv  to  causes  over  which  the 

United  States  had  no  control. 

The  period  extending  from  1S30  to  1S60  was  a  time  of 
unparalleled  distress  and  disorder  in  Europe  :  on  the  con- 
tinent revolution  succeeded  revolution,  while  a  terrible 
famine  swept  off  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
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and  made  it  difficult  for  the  survivors  longer  to  live  in  the 
ancient  home  of  their  race.  From  all  parts  of  northern  and 
western  Europe  immigrants  poured  into  the  United  States. 
Unexaifipled  prosperity  and  unprecedented  personal  liberty 
drew  them  to  the  states  of  the  federal  union  in  preference 
to  Canada  or  Mexico  or  to  the  Australian  or  African  colonies 
of  England.  These  immigrants  brought  httle  with  them; 
unskilled  labor  was  their  capital.  That  was  precisely  what 
America  lacked  ;  these  laborers  built  the  cities  and  railroads 
of  the  North,  and  added  thousands  of  acres  to  the  fields  of 
corn  and  wheat  in  the  West.  Politically,  their  coming  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  :  in  the  crowded  cities  they  often 
interfered  sadly  with  the  cause  of  good  government,  mainly 
through  ignorance  ;  but  as  far  as  national  politics  was  con- 
cerned, their  presence  was  a  positive  good.  For  years  the 
United  States  —  the  great  republic  beyond  the  sea — had 
been  to  them  as  a  star  of  hope  in  the  western  sky  :  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  states,  individually,  and  for  them  state  sov- 
ereignty had  no  charm  ;  the  United  States  was  their  adopted 
home,  and  when  the  time  came  to  show  their  devotion,  they 
responded  most  heroically.  Nor  was  this  matter  one  of  small 
moment :  in  i860  the  foreign-born  residents  formed  over 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
Unskilled  white  labor  played  little  part  in  the  development 
of  the  South  ;  the  immigrants  settled  almost  entirely  in  the 
North,  and  formed  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  population  of 
that  section.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  they  were  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

320.    Distribution  of   the   Population,  Area,  etc.  —  Since   Analysis  of 
1830,  one  million  square  miles  had  been  added  to  the  na-   population. 
tional  domain.     This  addition  included  Texas,  Oregon,  and 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  in  1848  and  in  1853, 
when   forty-five    thousand    square    miles    were    purchased 
from  Mexico  —  known  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  from  the 
name  of  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  United   States   Area. 
(Map,  p.  455).     The  total  area  of  the  United  States  was 
now  over  three  million  square  miles,  in  comparison  with  two 
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millions  in  1S30  and  less  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  17S3.  The  settled  area  had  increased  even 
more  rapidly  —  from  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
square  miles  in  iSjo  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  thousand 
square   miles  (1,194.754)  in   rS6o. 

The    center   of   population    moved   westward    with   ever- 
increasing   rapidity  —  one    hundred    and    ninety-one    miles 


Density  of  population,    1S60 

in  the  years  1S30-60,  in  comparison  with  one  hundred 
and  t\venty-fi\'e  miles  in  the  preceding  thirty  years  (map, 
p.  318).  The  western  progress  of  this  artificial  point  during 
the  last  decade  (1S50-60)  was  owing  to  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  California  antl  Oregon,  and  shows  how  artificial, 
misleading,  and  inaccurate  it  is  as  denoting  density  of  popu- 
lation or  national  growth:  in  1830  twelve  persons  at  San 
Francisco  had  as  much  weight  in  determining  this  artificial 
point  as  forty  at  New  York.  Nevertheless,  until  1S50, 
and  after  1S70,  the  movement  of  the  center  of  population 
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indicates  in  a  rough  way  the  growth  of  tlie  population  of  the 
several  sections.  Since  1830  nine  states  had  been  added 
to  the  Union,  and  another,  Kansas,  was  demanding  ad- 
mission:  of  those  admitted,  Arkansas  (1836),  Florida 
(1845),  and  Texas  (1846)  were  slave  states;  the  other 
six  were  free  states:  Michigan  (1837),  Iowa  (1846),  Wis- 
consin (1848),  California  (1850),  Minnesota  (1858),  and 
Oregon  (1859).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  admission 
of  California  gave  the  free  states  a  preponderance  in  the 
Senate,  which  was  further  increased  by  the  admission  of 
Minnesota  and  Oregon. 

321.  Slave  and  Free  Sections  compared.  —  The  area  of  influence  of 
the  United  States  open  to  slavery  was  vastly  larger  than  that  slavery. 
preserved  to  freedom.  Much  of  the  former  was  still  unoc- 
cupied, bat  the  settled  area  given  over  to  slavery  was  greater 
than  that  devoted  to  freedom.  The  settled  slave  region  was 
as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  contained 
inexhaustible  stores  of  coal  and  iron  and  possessed  vast  water 
powers,  magnificent  forests,  and  a  climate  admirably  suited 
to  all  kinds  of  human  occupations.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  great  natural  advantages,  the  slave  states  contained 
only  twelve  of  the  thirty-one  million  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  as  fully  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  states  was  servile,  the  white  population 
of  the  slave  and  free  states  was  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to 
twenty.  The  effect  of  slavery  in  limiting  population  will 
become  apparent  by  a  study  of  the  accompanying  map, 
showing  the  density  of  population  by  states.  It  will  be 
seen,  for  instance,  that  only  two  slave  states,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  contained  over  forty-five  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  and  five  states  fewer  than  eighteen  to  the  square  mile. 
On  the  other  hand,  four  free  states  contained  over  ninety 
persons  to  the  square  mile  and  three  large  free  states.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  between  forty-five  and  ninety. 
Indeed,  two  Northern  cities  alone  contained  more  people 
than  the  state  of  South  Carolina  or  of  Texas,  while  one 
Northern  city  held  more  free  whites  than  any  slave  state. 
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Northern  The  growth  of  Northern  cities  had  been  stupendous.    The 

'^""^*-  urban  population  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  had  increased 

from  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  in  1S30  to  o\-er 
five  millions  in  1S60.  In  1S30  less  than  seven  per  cent  of 
the  piopulation  had  been  gathered  into  cities  ;  in  1S60  more 
than  sixteen  per  cent  was  classed  as  urban.  The  opening 
of  the  commercial  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea- 
board bv  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson  River  had  con- 
tributed wonderfully  to  the  increase  of  population  of  the 
two  cities  at  the  ends  of  the  line,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
In  1S30  the  population  of  New  York  numbered  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand;  by  1S60  it  had  increased  fourfold, 
and  now  numbered  eight  hundred  and  seven  thousand. 
Chicago  in  1S33  had  thirty-three  names  on  the  voting  list; 
in  1S60  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  lived 
within  its  limits. 
Southern  There  were  many  other  large  cities  of  from  one  hundred 

"""^^-  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  —  Philadel- 

phia, Brooklj'n,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  and  Newark. 
There  were  only  three  cities  south  of  iMason  and  Di.xon's  line 
with  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  —  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis.  Of  these.  New  Orleans  alone 
was  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  states  which  seceded. 
In  the  North,  also,  there  were  innumerable  manufacturing 
towns,  growing  rapidly  and  increasing  in  number.  In  the 
South  there  were  no  manufacturing  towns  and  almost  no 
commerce.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  cotton  mills  in 
operation,  only  eight  were  in  the  South  ;  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad,  but  ten  thousand  were  in  the  South. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  slave  states  were  socially, 
economically,  and  commercially  where  thev  were  in  iSio. 
"  Alone  in  all  the  world  she  [the  South]  stood,  unmoved  by 
the  '  whirl  and  rush '  of  modern  cix'ilization,"  said  one 
Southern  man.  "  From  the  rattle  with  which  the  nurse 
tickled  the  ear  of  the  child  to  the  shroud  for  the  dead,"  said 
another,  "  everything  that  the  Southerners  used  came  from 
the  North." 
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322.    Transportation. — The  first  period  of  railway  build-   Railway 

ing  ended  in  1849  ;  there  were  then  between  six  and  seven   ''"■'^'■"g. 
.  .  .  1830-60. 

thousand  miles  of  railways  in  the  country.     Ohio,  Indiana, 

and  Illinois  were  still  .open  fields.  Between  1849  and  1858 
there  was  great  activity  in  railway  construction:  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  miles  were  built  in  those  years.  There 
was  then  a  slackening,  owing  to  the  panic  of  1857,  but  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  thirty  thousand 
miles  in  operation.  The  maps  of  the  northeastern  states 
had  begun  to  take  on  that  gridironed  appearance  which  is 
so  familiar  to  the  map  reader  of  the  present  time.  Simul- 
taneously with  railway  extension  consolidation  of  existing 
hnes  had  proceeded.  In  1850  one  could  not  go  by  rail 
from  New  York  to  either  Boston  or  Albany,  as  the  journey 
was  broken  in  places  by  water  transport ;  in  i860  one  con- 
tinuous line  of  rails  stretched  from  New  York  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  great  extension  of  the  railway  lines  in  the  newer  The  land 
states  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  due  largely  to  the  stimulus  grants, 
imparted  by  congressional  grants  of  lands  to  the  railroads  in 
that  section.  This  process  was  begun  in  1850  by  a  grant 
in  aid  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Congress  gave  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  every  alternate  section  of  the  public  lands  on  either 
side  of  the  proposed  railroad,  and  the  state,  on  its  part, 
turned  over  the  land  grants  to  the  railroad  company  in  con- 
sideration of  a  cash  payment  and  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  road  when  built.  This  policy  was  repeated 
in  the  case  of  other  roads,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  million  acres  of  the  pubUc  lands  were  given  in 
aid  of  the  improved  facilities  of  transport ;  but  the  privilege 
was  shamefully  abused  by  unscrupulous  and  avaricious  rail- 
road promoters. 

During  the  same  period  water  transport,  both  domestic   steamboats, 
and  foreign,   enormously  increased.     There  was  often  the 
most  criminal  recklessness  in   the   management  of  steam 
craft,  especially  on  the  interior  waterways.     In  1852,  on  the 
motion  of  Senator  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Congress 
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passed  an  excellent  and  stringent  act  for  the  regulation  of 
steam  traffic  on  the  water.     I'liis  law,  with  some  modifica- 
tions suggested  by  later  experience,  is  still  in  force. 
The  American   maritime  industry  was  at   its  highest  point  in 

mi-i-cantile        ^j^^  decade   before  the  war.     In   iSbi    the   tonnage  of  the 
niaiine. 

United   States  exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation  :   no  less 

than  fi\-e  and  one  half  million  tons  of  shipping  was  regis- 
tered under  the  American  flag,  in  comparison  with  four  and 
one  half  millions  on  the  British  shipping  list.  In  1S60 
three  quarters  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  were 
carried  in  American  \essels. 
Ciiuse  of  323.    Material  Prosperity.  —  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  his  interest- 

prospcrity,       ^       chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  country  in  i860,  asserts 
i340-t)o.  01 

'•  no  one  can  doubt  that  trom  1846  to  1857  the  country  was 

verv  prosperous."  This  prosperity  was  the  result  ot  a  lor- 
tunate  combination  of  many  causes,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  national  domain,  the 
enormous  extension  of  lines  of  railroad,  and  the  great  increase 
of  foreign  commerce,  especially  with  Great  Britain.  The  first 
two  of  these  have  been  described  in  preceding  sections ;  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  the  last  more  in  detail.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  United  States  had  trebled  in  value 
since  1S30.  The  increase  in  imports  was  due  in  part  to  the 
great  demand  for  manufactured  iron  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  and  to  the  increased  use  of  other  foreign  manu- 
factures, owing  to  the  low  rates  of  impost  under  the  Walker 
Tariff.  In  part,  also,  it  was  due  to  the  importation  of  raw 
materials  for  the  use  of  American  manufacturers.  The 
growth  of  exports  was  owing  largely  to  the  repeal  ot  the 
British  corn  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  free  trade  which 
accompanied  it.  The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  permitted  the 
importation  of  cheap  food  stuffs  into  England.  It  greatly 
diminished  the  cost  of  living  there,  especially  among  the 
workers,  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  accept  lower 
wages.  The  abolition  of  duties  on  the  raw  material  of 
manufacture,  in  combination  with  cheap  labor,  enabled  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  to  gain  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
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world.  British  manufacturing  industries  were  enormously 
stimulated,  and  the  demand  for  raw  materials  tremendously 
augmented.  The  cheap  food  stuffs  and  many  of  the  most 
important  raw  materials  were  provided  by  the  United  States  : 
in  1S60  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  million  bushels  of 
wheat  were  grown,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  were  raised 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  corn  crop  of  that  year 
amounted  to  over  eight  hundred  million  bushels.  The  de- 
mand for  cotton  by  liritish  and  Northern  spinners  had  stimu- 
lated the  cultivation  of  that  plant ;  the  South  produced 
about  seven  eighths  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world  ;  the 
crop  of  1859  amounted  to  four  million  six  hundred  thousand 
bales,  the  largest  crop  grown  before  the  war.  The  demand 
for  cotton  was  constantly  outstripping  the  supply;  in  i860 
the  consumption  exceeded  even  the  large  crop  of  that  year ; 
Northern  manufacturers  used  one  and  one  half  million  bales, 
and  four  and  one  half  millions  more  were  exported  mainly 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  epoch  under  review  also  witnessed  a  marvelous  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  more  notable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  were 
the  years  when  the  duties  on  imported  goods  were  lower 
than  at  any  time  since  1824.  Furthermore,  the  period  of 
greatest  expansion  was  in  the  decade  1050  to  i860,  when 
the  duties  were  at  the  lowest.  A  few  figures  will  serve  to 
show  the  extent  and  character  of  this  growth  :  the  capital 
employed  in  manufacturing  had  increased  nearly  fourfold, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  had  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  had  grown  from  one 
thousand  millions  in  1850  to  over  four  thousand  miUions  in 
i860.  In  this  great  industrial  activity  the  South  had  little 
part :  Virginia  produced  fifty  and  one  half  miUion  dollars' 
worth  of  manufactured  commodities ;  no  other  Southern 
state  produced  as  much.  New  England  still  led  in  cotton 
manufacturing;  in  i860  there  were  five  million  spindles  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  of  which  over  four  miUion 
were  in  the  New  England  states.     The  iron  industry  had 
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also  thriven,  and  the  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  goM 
were  beginning  to  j'ield  their  wonderful  stores  ;  but  the 
period  of  expansion  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries  belongs 
to  the  thirty  years  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  will  be  described  in  a  succeeding  chapter  (p.  5S7). 
Inventions.  It  has  already  been  noted  how  unfruitful  the  American  miml 

was  before  iSoo.  By  1830  its  genius  had  begun  to  unfold 
itself",  and  the  thirty  years  between  Jackson's  and  Lincolu's 
inauguration  were  prolific  in  great  and  wonderful  inventions. 
The  electric  telegraph  and  the  reaper  have  been  already  men- 
tioned (p.  452).  The  first  locomotives  built  in  the  United 
States  were  framed  on  English  models,  and  the  coaches 
were  like  those  still  in  use  in  England.  Soon,  however,  new 
types  were  evolved,  better  suited  to  American  roads  and  to 
the  needs  of  American  travelers.  The  breech-loading  rifle, 
the  harvester,  and  the  sewing  machine  all  belong  to  the 
decade  immediately  preceding  1S60.  The  year  1S52  saw 
the  electric  lire-alarm  system  in  successful  operation,  and  in 
1S53  the  first  practicable  steam  fire  engine  made  its  appear- 
ance. In  1S5S  an  electric  cable  was  laid  under  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  it  stopped  working,  however,  almost  immediately, 
and  the  first  successful  cable  was  opened  to  business  in 
1 866.  By  1S60  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  had  begun  :  this 
growth  was  coeval  with  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  and 
at  the  same  time  poverty  had  become  more  abject,  largely 
due  to  the  constantly  deteriorating  character  of  the  immi- 
grants. 
The  Panic  324.    Financial   Policy,   1857-61. — It   seems  to  be  un- 

ofiSs?-  fortunatelv  true   that  commercial  successes  are  alwavs  fol- 

Riiodrs  s  -  .  , 

C-'/ii/i-J  lowed   by   periods'  of  great   depression.       The   outburst  of 

S/ufes,lll,  activity  of  Jackson's  "reign"  was  followed  by  the  panic 
of  1S37.  Similar  causes  —  too  much  speculation,  too  rapid 
railroad  building,  too  great  locking  up  of  capital  in  mills  and 
factories  —  brouglit  on  a  stringency  in  the  money  market, 
which  in  turn  led  to  a  financial  crash  in  1S57.  From  this 
the  country  had  scarcely  recovered  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.     Many   persons,    instead   of   attributing    the   financial 
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stringency  to  its  true  cause,  —  the  undue  expansion  of  com- 
mercial credit,  —  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  govern- 
ment's collecting  more  revenue  than  it  expended.  Congress, 
therefore,  modified  the  Walker  Tariff  by  reducing  duties  to 
a  lower  point  than  they  had  reached  since  the  enactment 
of  the  tariff  of  1816.  This  was  done  in  1857,  and  for  three 
years  thereafter  the  people  lived  under  a  lower  tariff  than 
they  had  done  since  the  War  of  181 2.  The  period  of  de- 
pression following  the  panic  of  1857  caused  the  revenues  to 
fall  off,  and  in  1861  Congress  again  took  the  tariff  in  hand. 
A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont,  and 
passed  before  the  close  of  Buchanan's  term  (1S61).  It 
changed  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  the  Walker  Tariff  to  spe- 
cific duties,  and  generally  increased  the  rates,  especially  on 
iron,  and,  in  addition,  laid  a  tax  on  wool  imported.  In  i860 
the  income  of  the  general  government  was  fifty-five  million 
dollars,  and  its  expenditures  ten  million  more  ;  the  national 
debt  at  that  time  was  less  than  sixty-five  million  dollars.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  remember  these  figures  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  financial  position  of  the  government  during 
the  war,  and,  later,  in  the  great  period  of  material  develop- 
ment which  followed  its  close. 

325.  Mental  Activity.  — The  increasing  fertility  in  inven- 
tion was  coeval  with  a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  learning  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
Popular  lecturers,  as  Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  John  B.  Gough,  traveled  about  the  country  instructing 
and  stimulating  thousands  of  minds  through  the  medium 
of  the  "  lyceum  "  system  of  lectures.  Emerson,  also,  was 
listened  to  from  the  platform,  and  read  with  eagerness. 
Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Motley  were  doing  their  best  work, 
and  Francis  Parkman  had  begun  his  study  of  "  the  warfare 
of  the  forest,"  which  has  since  borne  such  splendid  fruit. 
George  Ticknor  was  bringing  the  hterature  of  Spain  to  the 
notice  of  his  countrymen;  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  Bryant  were  all  writing.  Bryant  also  edited  a 
newspaper,  and  Horace  Greeley  had  founded  the  New  York 
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Tribune,  which  for  a  long  time  exercised  a  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  public  mind.  George  William  Curtis  had 
begun  his  career  as  an  essayist,  and  Hawthorne  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  were  at  work  creating  an  American  hterature  of 
fiction. 

With  this  mental  awakening  had  come  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  private  morals,  and  a  remarkable  diminution  in 
habits  of  drunkenness  among  the  people  of  the  North.  On 
the  other  hand,  physical  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  the  body  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  appre- 
ciated, and  the  bodily  health  of  the  Northern  people  was 
never  at  a  lower  ebb  than  in  i860.  In  the  South,  life  was 
freer,  and  there  was  more  outdoor  exercise  ;  but  the  food 
of  the  Southern  people  was  even  more  unwholesome  than 
was  that  of  the  Northerners.  Moreover,  apart  from  politics, 
there  was  a  complete  mental  stagnation  at  the  South. 

326.    Election  of  i860.  —  Up  to  this  time  the  Democratic   Election  of 
party  had   remained   united  —  at    least   outwardly.      Now,   '86°- 
however,  the  demands  put  forth  by  the  slave  power  were    iT„ued 
more  than  Northern  Democrats  could  endure.     The  Demo-   states,  v, 
cratic  National  Convention  met  at  Charleston,  South  Caro-   454-469; 

Stanwood  s 

hna,  m  April,  i860.    The  Northern  Democrats,  with  Douglas   Elections, 
for  their  candidate,  were  willing  to  accept  the  Dred  Scott   214-235- 
opinion,  and  any  decision  which  the  Sujjreme  Court  might 
make  as  to  slavery.    The  Southerners  demanded  that  the  con-   Split  in  the 
vention  should  lay  down  as  one  of  the  principles  of  the  party   Democratic 
that  Congress  should  assume  the  protection  of  slavery  in   R],odes's 
the  territories  ;  they  also  declared  that  the  Northerners  must    United 
advocate  slavery  and  acknowledge  that  slavery  was  morally   s^'^'"-  !'• 
right  —  nothing  else  would  satisfy  the  South.     The  Northern 
delegates  were  in  the  majority ;  they  adopted  the  Douglas 
platform  and  the  Southern  men  withdrew.    The  convention 
then  adjourned  to  Baltimore  in  the  hope  that  time  would 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.       In  the  end,  the  Northern 
Democrats  nominated  Douglas,  and  the   Southern   Demo- 
crats Breckinridge. 

The  ultraconservatives    of  all    parties  and  the  remnants 
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of  the  Know-nothings  held  a  convention,  and  nominated  Consii- 
Goveinor  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  President,  as  the  candi-  <"''onai 
date  of  what  they  termed  the  Constitutional  Union  party.         ""'°"  P'"''''' 

The  Republicans  held  their  convention  at  Chicago  in 
May,  i860,  and  adopted  a  studiously  moderate  platform. 
They  denied  any  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
states,  which  in  their  opinion  was  a  matter  for  the  voters  of 
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each  state  to  setUe  for  themselves  whenever  and  as  often  as 
they  pleased.  They  demanded,  however,  that  Congress 
should  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  —  for  them  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  no  vahdity.  They  also  declared  in 
favor  of  the  protective  system  and  internal  improvements 
at  the  charge  of  the  general  government. 

The  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  proved  to 
be  difficult.  Seward  and  Chase  were  the  most  prominent 
leaders  in  the  party  ;  but  they  had  been  "  too  conspicuous," 
and  Seward  was  regarded  as  a  visionary.     Lincoln  was  com- 
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paratively  unknown  ;  he  had  few  enemies,  and  was  strong 
in  the  doubtflil  Western  states  which  had  been  carried  by  the 
Democrats  in  1S56.  His  '•  availabihty,"  to  use  a  modern 
political  phrase,  commended  him  to  the  delegates  ;  but  his 
nomination  was  hastened  by  the  transfer  to  him  of  the 
votes  of  fifty  delegates  who  were  pledged  to  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  transfer  was  made  in  consequence  of 
a  promise  given  by  Lincoln's  friends  that  Cameron  should 
have  a  cabinet  position  ;  it  should,  however,  be  said  that 
_-^^-.  this  was  in  oppo- 

"'  **^^*'  Vi.,  sition  to  Lincoln's 

express  direction. 
His  nomination 
was  received  with 
some  indignation 
bv  the  abolition- 
ists. '■  Who  is  this 
huckster  in  poli- 
tics," demanded 
Wendell  Phillips, 
who  declared  that 
Lincoln  was  "  the 
sla\e-hoiuid  of  Illi- 
nois." The  Ciarri- 
sons,  in  the  biog- 

Wendell  Phillips  j..^^^\^y        ^,f       f],^.;^ 

father,  have  declared  that  "to  the  country  at  large  he  [Lin- 
coln] was  an  obscure,  not  to  say  an  unknown  man."  It  is 
certain  that  few  persons  then  realized  the  grandeur  of 
Lincoln's  character,  his  splendid  common  sense,  and  his 
marvelous  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  things. 

The  dissensions  in  the  Democratic  party,  in  combination 
with  the  growing  sentiment  in  the  North  against  the  further 
extension  of  sla\-er)',  resulted  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  electoral  votes.  He  polled 
fewer  votes  in  the  countrv  at  large,  however,  than  his  rivals, 
and  his  plurality  in  several  Northern  states  was  very  small. 
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327.  Secession  Threatened,  November,  i860. — Alone  of 
all  the  states,  South  Carolina  adhered  to  the  undemocratic 
practice  of  choosing  presidential  electors  by  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature, instead  of  by  popular  vote,  as  in  every  other  state. 
The  South  Carolina  legislature  assembled  to  perform  this  duty, 
chose  electors  pledged  to  Breckinridge,  and  remained  in 
session  until  the  result  of  the  election  was  assured.  When 
it  became  certain  that  Lincoln  was  elected,  it  passed  meas- 
ures for  the  military  defense  of  the  state,  and  summoned  a 
state  convention  to  meet  on  December  17  (i860).  To 
this  latter  action,  it  was  urged  by  the  governor,  who  had 
ascertained  that  other  Southern  states  would  probably  co- 
operate with  South  Carolina  in  whatever  steps  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  take. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  assembled  on  November  8. 
In  that  state  there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the 
plans  of  the  Southern  leaders.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  South  and  long  one  of  Georgia's 
representatives  in  the  Federal  Congress,  made  a  strong 
speech  in  opposition,  from  which  a  few  sentences  are  here 
given  ;  "The  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen  to 
the  presidency,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any  state  to  separate 
from  the  Union.  Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North  break  the 
Constitution  ...  let  not  the  South,  let  not  us,  be  the  ones 
to  commit  the  aggression."  Nevertheless  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature followed  South  Carolina's  example  and  summoned  a 
state  convention,  as  did  the  legislatures  of  several  other 
Southern  states. 

328.  Compromise  Suggestions.  —  Congress  met  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  i860,  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  Buchanan's  last 
message.  The  President  appeared  to  think  that  the  move- 
ments in  the  South  looking  towards  secession  were  partly 
justified  by  the  antislavery  agitation  in  the  North  —  appar- 
ently there  was  something  sacred  in  slavery  which  placed 
it  on  a  different  ground  from  a  rotten  civil  service  or  a 
protective  tariff.  The  "  personal  liberty  laws  "  were  also 
mentioned  as  justifying  the  attitude  of  the  South.     Bucha- 
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nan  did  not  believe  with  the  Southern  Democrats  that 
secession  was  a  legal  riglit ;  on  the  contrary,  he  deemed 
it  illegal.  He  thought,  ho\ve\er,  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional means  whereby  the  secession  of  a  state  could 
be  prevented.  A  state  could  not  be  coerced.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Buchanan  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  e.xpresslv  constructed  to  afford  the  general  govern- 
ment tlie  power  to  coerce  individual  men  who  interrupted 

the  due  execution  of  the 
federal  laws.  Later  on, 
under  the  stress  of  war, 
the  Northern  Democrats 
in\-eiited  a  convenient 
doctrine  that  a  Northern 
''  so\'ereign  state,"  as 
Pennsylvania,  might  wage 
war  on  a  Southern  "  sov- 
ereign state,"  as  South 
Carolina,  througli  the 
agency  of  the  general 
government.  In  his  mes- 
sage, the  President  also 
suggested  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  securing  slav- 
ery in  the  states  where  it  existed  and  in  the  territories,  and 
compelling  the  release  of  fugitive  slaves.  Buchanan  was  a 
Northern  man,  a  Pennsylvanian  ;  but  he  had  been  long  under 
the  influence  of  Southern  leaders  and  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  fallen  in  completely  with  their  schemes. 

329.  The  Crittenden  Compromise.  —  Another  and  more 
promising  attempt  to  arrange  matters  was  (proposed  by 
Senator  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  He  suggested 
that  amendments  to  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted: 
(i)  to  secure  tlie  fulfillment  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  ; 
(2)  to  pro\-i.]e  tliat  states  should  be  slave  or  free  as  their 
constitutions  should  dictate;  and  (3)  to   make  it  the  duty 
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of  Congress  to  secure  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  *Rhodes's 
masters  or  pay  the  value  of  the  fugitive   to  the   claimant,    '^"'(•-•d 
Mr.  Rhodes  thinks  that  this  scheme  might  have  furnished 
the  basis  for  a  compromise,  but  other  writers  hardly  agree    ston's' Ora 
with  him.     The  plan  was  finally  rejected  on  March  2,  1861,    '"""'  '" 
two  days  before  Lincoln's  inauguration. 

330.  Secession  of  Seven  States,  1860-61.  —  On  the  day 
(December  17,  i860)  that  Senator  Crittenden  brought  for- 
ward this  conciliatory  proposition,  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention met  at  Charleston.  "  Commissioners  "  and  leading  Schouier's 
men  from  other  Southern  states  were  present  to  urge  haste, 
but  there  was  at  least  one  memorial  urging  delay  ;  it  was 
suppressed.  Three  days  later  the  convention  adopted  Rhodes's 
unanimously  an  "  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  ^/'"''^'^ 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  and  other  states  united  with  her  jgg 
under  the  compact  entitled  'The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.'  "  It  also  adopted  a  "  Declaration  of  the 
immediate  causes  which  induce  and  justify  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union."  Before  March, 
1861,  six  other  states  had  joined  her  :  Mississippi  (January  9, 
1861),  Florida  (January  10),  Alabama  (January  11), 
Georgia  (January  19),  Louisiana  (January  26),  and  Texas 
(February  i). 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  stagnation  of  Southern 
constitutional  life  than  the  action  of  these  conventions. 
They  proceeded  precisely  on  the  lines  of  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  The  democratic  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  had  so  profoundly  influ- 
enced political  action  in  the  North,  had  not  produced  the 
least  effect  in  the  South.  Only  one  of  these  ordinances  of 
secession  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification,  and 
that  one  (Texas)  only  because  the  election  of  delegates  to 
her  state  convention  had  been  so  irregular  that  it  could 
not  well  be  avoided.  The  conventions  which  had  been 
elected  to  consider  this  question  exercised  the  power  of  the 
people  of  the  states  which  had  chosen  them,  and  did  many 
things  which   probably  the    majority  of  the  voters  had  no 
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thought  of  authorizing.  Spuvret,!  on  by  the  poUtical  chiefs, 
the  conventions  elected  delegates  to  a  "  constitutional  con- 
vention," which  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Februarv  4, 
1S61.  This  convention  adopted  a  provisional  constitution 
for  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America,"  whose  principal 
business  was  "  to  recognize  and  protect  .  .  .  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate  States." 
The    convention    also    chose    Jeflerson     Davis    provisional 
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president  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  provisional  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederacy.  Davis  had  no  fear  of  war,  but 
"  if  war  must  come,  it  must  be  on  Northern  and  not  on  South- 
ern soil,"  he  said  ;  "  we  will  carry  war  where  it  is  easy  to 
advance,  where  food  for  the  sword  and  torch  awaits  our 
armies  in  the  densely  populated  cities."  On  his  return  to 
Savannah,  Stephens  addressed  his  state  compatriots  in  lan- 
guage whose  strange  sound  shows  how  completely  the  South 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  modern  civilization.     The  new 
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government's  "  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner  stone  rests  a.  h, 
upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white   Stephens 
man ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  natural  race,  is  his 
natural  and  normal  condition.     This  our  new  government  is   vii,  162 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth." 

331.   The   Underlying   Cause   of   Secession.  —  A  student 
who  knows  nothing  from  personal  experience  of  the  passions   Measure 
and  humors  of  that  time  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why   °'^* 
Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency  should  have  impelled  the 
Southerners  to  stake  their  prosperity  and  their  institutions  on   Johnston's 
the  uncertain  issue  of  civil  war.     Lincoln  had  gained  a  large    f''''"'""". 

Ill     211 

majority  in  the  electoral  college,  —  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  votes  to  one  hundred  and  three  for  the  other  three 
candidates  combined.  His  opponents,  however,  had  re- 
ceived one  million  more  votes  than  he  had  obtained.  The 
Republicans  would  be  in  a  helpless  minority  in  the  new 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  would  be  hostile 
to  them.  No  possible  immediate  danger  threatened  South- 
ern institutions  :  the  Repubhcans  could  not  have  legislated 
against  slavery,  had  they  so  desired.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that,  had  the  South  remained  in  the  Union,  it  would  have 
taken  years  to  bring  about  abolition.  The  levying  of  war 
by  the  seceded  states,  and  the  departure  of  their  represen- 
tatives and  senators  from  Congress,  changed  the  whole 
course  of  affairs,  as  will  appear  in  a  moment. 

The  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  South  thought  they  saw  in  Fears  of 
the  aroused  moral  sentiment  of  the  North  immediate  danger 
to  Southern  institutions.  For  years  they  had  held  the  chief 
power  in  the  national  councils ;  in  the  future  they  would 
have  to  take  the  second  place.  It  is  also  reasonably  certain 
that  they  felt  the  sting  of  the  moral  reproach  under  which 
they  were  Hving,  and  they  must  have  realized  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  slavery  was  doomed  to  extinction  ultimately, 
though  when  and  by  what  means  it  would  be  brought  about, 
no  one  could  say  in  i860. 

The  mass  of  the  Southern  voters,  who  elected  the  seces- 
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sion  com-entions  and  acquiesced  in  secession,  had  no  thought 
of  permanent  separation  from  the  Union  when  thev  cast 
their  ballots.  They  expected  to  make  better  terms  tor 
themseh-es  out  of  the  Union  than  could  be  gained  while 
members  of  it.  Stephens  savs  that  it  was  this  argument 
which  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Southern  moderates 
in  1S60.  The  step  of  secession  once  authori;^ed,  the  further 
step  of  Southern  confederation  was  achieved  without  again 
taking  the  sense  of  the  voters.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  conllict  was  once  begun,  the  Southerners 
Rhodes's  were  substantiallv  unanimous  tor  its  prosecution.  .\'o  doubt 
Cf/n/c-J  If-  jj  [,.^g   f|.,,^t  ^jj.,|y    three  \-oters  in  ten  were  slaveholders, 

"'''''        "^'    and  that  only  two  million  whites  were  supported  directly  by 
the   forced  labor  of  negroes,  but  the  sla\'eholders  were  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion.     Thev  were  distinctlv  in  a  minor- 
ity, but  the  majority  tbllowed  blindly  whither  they  led. 
Southern  332.    Southern    Blunders.    -  l"he  slaveholders  were  in  a 

blunders.  minoritv  in  the  South,  the  Southerners  were  in  a  minority 
in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  the  South  —  economically 
and  ph\'sically  —  was  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  North.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Southern  chiefs  seem  never  to  have 
looked  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  asked  themselves 
what  the  cost  of  failure  would  be.  Perhaps  they  never 
deemed  failure  possible  :  the  Northerners  had  often  vielded 
to  their  aggressive  onslaughts;  whv  should  they  resist  now? 
Prudent  leaders  in  these  circumstances  would  have  done 
nothing  to  increase  the  lighting  strength  of  their  opponents  ; 
the  Southerners  ditl  their  best  to  augment  it.  They  formed 
a  new  government  and  waged  war  on  the  Union.  The 
withdrawal  of  their  representati\'es  and  senators  made  the 
Republicans  supreme  in  Congress  and  gave  the  President 
the  support  of  the  legislative  branch.  Their  attack  on 
the  Union  soldiers  at  once  brought  the  President's  ''  war 
powers"  (p.  269)  into  operation,  and  arouseci  hostile  senti- 
ment in  the  North  as  nothing  else  would  have  done. 

In  time  of  peace  the  President's  functions  are  circum- 
scribed ;  in  time  of  internecine  conflict  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
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cera  a  limit  to  his  authority  —  except  the  approval  of  the  The  Presi 
mass  of  the  nation.  He  is  obliged  to  see  to  it  that  "  the  '^'^"''^ ' 
laws  are  faithfully  executed  "  ;  he  is  the  commander  in  chief  P°™^" 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  his  use  of  this  power.  In  time  of  war,  too, 
civil  institutions  give  way  to  military  authority.  "  So  far 
from  it  being  true,"  said  ex- President  Adams  in  1842,  "  that 
the  states  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  subject,  not  only  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  commander  of  the  army  has  power  to  order 
the  universal  emancipation."  Six  years  earlier  Adams  had 
distinctly  warned  the  slave  owners  of  their  danger  :  "  From 
the  instant  that  your  slaveholding  states  become  the  theater 
of  war,"  he  said,  "  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of  the 
Constitution  extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  every  way."  Until  i860  the  contest  between 
slavery  and  freedom  had  been  fought  out  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  where  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tected the  slaveholders  at  every  turn ;  the  conflict  was  now 
transferred  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  weaker  com- 
batant would  have  no  protection  whatever. 

333.  Apathy  of  the  Northerners.  — As  soon  as  secession  Apathy 
and  confederation  were  accomplished,  the  Southerners  set  to 
work  to  possess  themselves  of  the  federal  property  in  the 
South  :  they  seized  arsenals  and  forts  without  resistance  ;  coin,  I,  190 
the  administration  remained  passive  or  only  uttered  mild 
and  unheeded  expostulations.  In  this  Buchanan  and  his 
advisers  but  echoed  the  general  feeling  in  the  North.  "  Let 
the  erring  sisters  depart  in  peace  "  was  heard  on  every  side. 
On  February  23,  1861,  Horace  Greeley  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  if  the  cotton  states  "  choose  to  form  an 
independent  nation,  they  have  a  clear  moral  right  so  to  do," 
and  very  many  Republican  journals  agreed  with  him.  Even 
as  late  as  April  9  Wendell  Phillips  said  from  the  lecture 
platform  :  the  Southern  states  "  think  that  their  peculiar  in- 
stitutions require  that  they  should  have  a  separate  govern- 
ment.    They  have  a  right  to  decide  that  question  without 
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appealing  to  you  or  me.  .  .  .  Abraham  Lincoln  has  no 
right  to  a  soldier  in  Fort  Sumter."  For  a  long  time  Gen- 
eral Dix's  famous  telegram,  "  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul 
down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  remained 
the  only  indication  of  a  fighting  spirit  in  leading  circles  of 
the  government. 
Albany  While  the  tide  of  secession  was  at  its  height  in  the  South, 

conteience.  .^  convention  met  at  Albany.  It  was  composed  of  conserva- 
tive men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  believed  coercion  to  be  revolutionary. 
Later,  in  February,  a  peace  conference  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington. It  urged  on  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  Critten- 
den Compromise  or  of  some  similar  plan.  The  march  of 
events  was  too  rapid  for  compromise  ;  the  Southerners  re- 
lied too  implicitly  on  their  own  enthusiasm  and  on  the  lack 
of  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  of  the  North. 
The  "  War  During   this   time   of  hesitation,  the   Republican  current 

Governors."     ^y,^g  g^jn  running  strongly  in  the   North.     In  January,  1861, 
Andrew's  t-,         i  i-  ■         '    r- 

Messa^e  of      many  Republican  governors  were  sworn  mto  ofhce  —  some 
January,  of    whom   Continued  to  occupy  their  positions  during  the 

'''"I'/y'o    ,;     conflict,    or    the     greater     part    of    it;     they    are    known 

in  Old  ^vjth      .  n  1  'J 

L,:a;i,-/s,u,      familiarly  as   the  "war  governors."     To  them  the  country 
^'°-  S-  owes  the  greatest  debt.      Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the 

crisis,  some  of  them  energetically  set  to  work  to  prepare 
their  states  for  war.  For  example,  Andrew  and  Buckingham 
ordered  large  quantities  of  arms  and  military  equipments. 
When  the  decisive  moment  came,  they  were  able  to  send 
their  state  troops  to  the  front  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter. 


SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   AND    TOPICS 

As  preparation  for  this  chapter,  trace  the  constitutional,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  the  nation  by  making  continuous  summary 
of  portions  of  text  underlined  with  identical  colors;  make  continuous 
recitations  from  note-book  on  Slavery,  Particularism,  and  Nationalism; 
review  the  Three  Compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  trace  the 
results  of  each  from  17S9  to  1S61. 
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§§  319-3-6-   The  United  States  in  i860 

a.  Trace  the  history  of  the  policy  of  compromise  which  had 
marked  the  political  history  of  the  country  since  1775.  What  was 
the  effect  upon  the  slave  owners;  upon  the  self-respect  of  the  North- 
erners; upon  national  spirit?  Which  group  —  the  Northerners,  the 
Southerners,  or  the  slave  owners  —  do  you  respect  the  most?  Is  there 
any  group  of  people  during  this  time  which  wholly  commands  your 
respect?     Give  reasons  for  answer  to  each  part  of  this  question. 

/).  Explain  fully  how  immigration  aided  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

c.  Study  the  maps  showing  density  of  population,  and  arrange  the 
population  of  the  several  sections  by  states.  What  states  anrl  cities 
are  referred  to  in  the  last  lines  of  the  first  paragraph  of  p.  485?  Make 
other  similar  comparisons. 

d.  Explain  fully  the  effect  of  the  grants  of  puljlic  lands  upon  rail- 
road development. 

e.  Trace  the  history  of  cotton  raising  from  1784  to  1S90.  What 
was  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  raised  by  slave  labor;    by  free  labor? 

/    Study  the  lives  of  the  men  whose  names  are  given  in  §  326. 

§  327.   Election  of  i860 

a.  Precisely  what  was  the  cause  of  the  split  in  the  Democratic 
party? 

b.  Why  was  Lincoln  nominated  ?  Had  you  been  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Convention,  how  would  you  have  voted? 

c.  Bring  to  class  a  digest  of  the  Republican  platform  of  i860,  and 
discuss  its  principal  features. 

§§  32S-332.   Secession 

a.  Was  the  South  wholly  wrong  in  the  struggle  which  culminated 
in  secession?  Upon  the  Ijasis  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, did  the  South  demand  more  than  the  Constitution  justified? 
Prove  your  statements. 

b.  Summarize  the  compromise  efforts  of  1860-61.  If  you  had 
been  in  the  Senate  in  1861,  how  would  you  have  voted  on  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise,  and  why? 

c.  Secession:  describe  carefully  the  course  of  South  Carolina;  did 
all  the  cotton  states  actually  secede?  Explain  carefully  the  difference 
of  interests  between  the  cotton  states  and  the  border  states. 

§§  333>  334-   The  North  and  the  South 

a.  Look  up  and  describe  the  President's  "war  powers." 

b.  How  do  you  account  for  the  apathy  of  the  Northerners  in  the 
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winter  of  1S60-61  ?     Explain  conditions  in  the  South  which  made  it 
possible    for    a    small    minority   of   slave   owners    to    dominate    public 

opinion. 

(-.  l^pon  what  grounds  could  Plullips  base  his  assertion  tluit 
"Lincoln  has  no  right  to  a  soldier  in   Fort  Sumter"? 

lIlsrOKlCAL    C.F.Ot^RArHV 

Represent  in  colors  upon  an  Outline  Map;  (l)  free  soil.  (2)  slave 
soil,  1^0  states  which  cast  their  vote  for  Douglas  or  for  Bell,  (4)  states 
which  seceded  before  April,  1S61,  (5)  states  which  seceded  after  that 
time. 

Geni-,k.\l  Questions 

i2.  Represent  upon  a  chart  the  origin  and  history  of  political  parties 
from  1824  to  iSoo. 

/'.  Wluit  entries  under  heailings  already  in  note-book  must  you 
make?     What  new  heailings  does  tliis  chapter  suggest? 

Topics  for  Invf.stig.vtion  uv  iNDn'ini'AL  Stlidents 
(See  note  under  this  head  on  p.  c;6.) 

t7.  Tabulate  the  electoral  vote  of  iSoo.  and  compare  it  with  that  o( 
1S56  and  of  1806. 

/'.  Summarize  Senator  Crittenden's  argument  (490.  last  reference  of 
hrst  group). 

L-.  Compare  Buchanan's  and  Andrew's  messages  (^504,  last  refer- 
ence). 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  CIVIL   WAR,  1861-1865 
Books  for  Consultation 

General  Reaiings.  — Dodge's  Birc/'s-Eye  View  0/ our  Civil  War 
(should  be  read  by  all  students) ;  Wilson's  Division  and  Rexmion, 
216-252;   Johnston's  Avierioan  Poli/ios,  197-206. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Ropes's  Slory  of  the  Civil  IVar ;  Rhodes's 
United  Slates ;  yiorse's  Lincoln  {ii.  ^.)  ;  *Stephens's  War  behueen  the 
Slates;  *Davis's  Confederate  States;  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War;  Swinton's  Twelve  Decisive  Battles;  Boyntun's  The  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion;  *Greeley's  American  Conflict;  Mahaii's /(?r;-^^?//. 
Biographies  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  generals,  Guide,  §  25. 

Sources.  —  American  History  Leaflets;  Old  South  leaflets;  John- 
ston's Arnerican  Orations;  Nicolay  and  May,  Abraham  JJncoln ; 
McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion;  Grant's  Memoirs;  .Sherman's 
Memoirs;  M.oott's,  Jiebellion  Record.  Writings  of  the  leading  states- 
men and  generals,  Guide,  §§  32,  '^^. 

Maps.  —  Dodge's  Bird's-Eye  View. 

Bibliography.  —  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  American  Liistory, 
§§  56  a,  56b  (General  Readings),  §§  208-214  (Topics  and  Refer- 
ences). 

Illustrative  Material.  —  Scribner's  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  IVar  ; 
Herndon's  Lincoln;  Thurlow  Weerl's  Autobiography ;  McCuUoch's 
Men  and  Measures ;  Greeley's  Recollections ;  The  Sherman  Letters ; 
Eggleston's  A  Rebel's  Recollections ;  Jones's  A  L'ebel  IVar  Clerk's 
Diary;  Harper's  Pictorial  IListory ;  Garrisons'  Garrison,  Lowell's 
Commemoratioji  Ode,  Biglow  Papers,  Second  Series,  and  Political 
Essays;  Whittier's  Anti-slavery  Poems.  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc.; 
Moore's  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Southern  People;  Roe's  Ati  Orig- 
inal Belle  and  other  stories;  Coffin's  Winning  his  Way;  Harris's 
On  the  Plantation;  Page's  Among  the  Camps;  Mitchell's  Ln  War 
Time  and  Roland  Blake;  Soley's  Sailor  Boys  of  '61;  Stedman's 
Occasional  Poems ;  Cable's  Strange  True  Stories  of  Loinsiana ; 
Cooke's  Hilt  to  Hilt  and  other  stories  ;  Trowbridge's  Drummer  Boy 
and  other  stories. 
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THE   CIVIL    WAR,   1S61-1865 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Policy,  1861 .— Abraham   Lincoln   admi- 

Moisr's  rably  represented    that    which  was  best    in    American    Hte. 

Liiiioln  Under  every  disad\"antage  of  birth  and  breeding,  he  raised 

PI,' ",',,'.  hiinseh'by  his  own  exertions  to  the  level  of  tlie  best  statesmen 

United  of  the  day.     His  siacerity,  his  straightforwardness,  his  keen 
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perception  of  right  and  wrong,  were  all  enforced  by  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  kindliness  of  bearing  that  endeared  him  to 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1S61,  Lincoln  entered  upon 
ral,  iS6i.°  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
American  States.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  stated  the  broad  hnes 
^^.'jj.^j  of  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue.     He  began  by  declaring 

No.  18 ;  that  he  had  "  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 

with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  He  held  that  in  contem- 
plation of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of 
these  states  is  perpetual,  and  he  maintained  that  "the  Union 
is  much  older  than  the  Constitution."  It  followed  from  these 
premises,  only  partly  set  forth  above,  "  that  no  state  upon  its 
own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  ;  that 
resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void. 

"  I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken  ;  and  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully 
executed  in  all  the  states.  ...  In  doing  this  there  needs 
be  no  bloodshed  or  violence  ;  and  there  shall  be  none,  unless 
it  be  enforced  upon  the  national  authority."  Lincoln  be- 
lieved that  if  the  laws  were  enforced  in  the  South  wherever 
they  could  be  executed  without  resort  to  arms,  and  if  the 
mail  service  were  regularly  carried  on,  the  Southern  people 
would  gradually  come  to  their  senses  and  repeal  the  ordi- 
nances of  secession.  At  all  events,  he  was  determined  that, 
while  there  should  be  no  more  paltering  with  the  dogma  of 
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state  sovereignty,  the  Southerners  should  be  the  aggressors 
if  there  must  be  aggression.  He  stated  further,  after  a  con- 
sideration of  secession  from  the  constitutional  standpoint, 
that  he  understood  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion had  passed  Congress  "  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  states,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service." 
As  to  such  r.n  amendment  he  declared  that  he  had  "no 
objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable.  .  .  . 
In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  "he  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yours  Ives  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  regis- 
tered in  heaven  to  destroy  ';he  government,  while  I  shall  have 
the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

335.  Lincoln's  Advisers.  —  The  new  President  gathered  Lincoln's 
about  him  an  able  set  of  advisers.  His  three  rivals  for  the  "^'^Limet. 
Republican  nomination,  Seward,  Chase,  and  Cameron,  be- 
came the  heads  of  tire  State  Department,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  War  Department  respectively.  Seward  maintained  his 
place  during  the  war ;  but  Chase  was  later  appointed  Chief 
Justice,  and  Cameron  was  displaced  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  1862  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  continued  to 
exercise  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  after  the  close 
of  the  conflict.  Gideon  Welles  of  Connecticut  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Gusta- 
vus  Yasa  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  Lincoln  was  still  Lincoln  and 
unfamiliar  to  those  about  him.  Seward,  Chase,  and  Cam-  ^'^*^'^°- 
eron  had  long  occupied  leading  positions  at  Washington,  and 
no  doubt  felt  somewhat  uneasy  in  the  guise  of  advisers  to 
their  successful  rival.  Seward,  at  all  events,  regarded  him- 
self as  the  real  head  of  the  government,  and  proceeded  to 
instruct  Lincoln  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Secretary  of  State  sketched  out  a  bold 
plan  of  foreign  aggression,  quite  unmindful  of  the  moral 
obligations  of  the  nation.    In  this  way  he  hoped  to  reunite  the 
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two  sections  of  the  Union  by  tlimsting  the  slavery  dispute 
to  one  side.  He  also  dallied  with  several  Southerners  who 
styled  themselves  "  Commissioners  from  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States."  Lincoln  quietly  set  Seward 
in  his  proper  place,  and  did  it  in  a  manner  that  evinced  his 
own  capacity  to  manage  alfliirs  and  his  ability  to  handle 
men.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  conflict,  Lincoln 
exercised  personally  the  great  powers  conferred  on  him  — 
although  he  alwavs  asked  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  on 
important  matters. 
Fall  of  Fort  336.    Uprising  of  the  People,  April,  1861.  —  When  Lin- 

buniiei  izoXw  assumed  charee  of  the  ijovernment,  only  three  or  four 

April,  l8t>l.  ^  ^  ,'       .  •' 

Batiks  and  niilitar)'  posts  in  the  seceded  states  remained  in  federal  hands. 
Leaders,  I,  'W^^  most  important  were  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  Florida 
1°'   V  .  coast,  and   Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor.     An  attempt 

i'niied  was  mad;  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  former,  but  the 

ofificer  in  command  of  the  vessel  containing  the  soldiers 
refused  to  land  them.  To  hold  Fort  Sumter  in  the  face  of 
the  gathering  opposition  to  the  federal  government  was 
plainly  impossible.  The  administration,  however,  deter- 
mined to  supply  the  garrison  with  provisions,  and  notified 
the  governor  of  South  Carolina  of  its  intention.  On  April 
12  the  Southern  guns  opened  on  the  fort,  which  surren- 
dered April  14.  Not  a  man  had  been  injured,  but  the 
little  garrison  had  succumbed  to  starvation  and  hardships. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  at  Charleston  ;  at  last  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  had  been  "  humbled  before  the  glorious 
little  state  of  South  Carolina,"  said  the  governor  of  that 
state. 

Lincoln's  The  next  day,  April   15,  1S61,  President  Lincoln  issued 

a  proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers. 
The  document  was  most  admirably  written,  as  were  all  of 
Lincoln's  state  papers,  and  contains  the  best  statement  of 
the  points  in  controversy  from  a  Northern  standpoint. 

'•The  laws  of  the  United  States,"  said  the  President, 
"have  been  for  some  time  jxast,  and  now  are  opposed,  and 
the    e.xecution    thereof  obstructed,  in    the  states  of  South 
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Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and 
hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Union  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy-five  thousand,  in 
order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws 
to  be  duly  executed. 

"And  I  hereby  command  the  persons  composing  the  said 
combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to 
their  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from  this  date." 

Now  at  once  appeared  the  results  of  Southern  blunders.   Rising  of  the 
By  their  own  acts,  they  had 

transferred  the  contest  from  «{J  ^^\  f  Q  ^^^ 
the  slavery  question,  upon  ttat  TT\Tl|lWnC*l  ^' 

which  the  Northerners  were 
not  agreed,  to  the  ground 
of  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  upon  which  the 
Northern  people  were  of 
one    mind.     Hundreds    of 

thousands   of  men   in   the  iE«„h  oo,„pj^y  1=.  c„™i,i  <,r 

North  and  in  the  "border 
states "    cared   nothing  for 
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the   struggle   over  slavery.      ^^^  COUMTRY  CALIS! 

Ihey  saw  no  reason  why 
a  Southerner  should  not 
carry  his  slaves  where  he 
wished  without  danger  of 
losing  them.  The  instant  that  the  Southerners  under 
another  flag  attacked  the  United  States,  their  sympathies 
changed.  Even  the  leading  Northern  Democrats  could 
not  bear  this  insult  to  the  Union  government.  The  Demo- 
cratic ex-Presidents  Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan 
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"  came  out  for  the  Union,"  and  Douglas  promised  Lincoln  his 
heartiest  support.  These  facts,  telegraphed  throughout  the 
country,  turned  many  a  doubting  mind.  Nobly  Douglas  re- 
deemed his  pledge  :  the  remaining  weeks  of  his  life  he 
traveled  through  the  Northwest,  arousing  by  his  eloquence 
the  people  there  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Union. 
Rising  of  In  the  South,  even  greater  unanimity  was  displayed.     The 

the  South.  federal  government  at  last  was  about  to  coerce  a  state,  and 
to  the  Southerners'  minds,  filled  with  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
houn, this  seemed  to  be  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  self- 
government  dear  to  every  man  of  English  blood. 
The  "Border  337.  The  "Border  States,"  1861.  —  Between  the  free 
states,"  1S61.  states  of  the  North  and  the  slave  states  of  the  cotton  belt 
which  had  already  seceded  (p.  499),  there  stretched  two 
tiers  of  slave  states,  the  more  southern  of  which  —  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  —  soon  cast  in 
their  lot  with  secession  (April  to  May,  1861).  Only  one  of 
the  border  slave  states,  Delaware,  unreservedly  joined  the 
North.  In  two  others,  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  the  politi- 
cians endeavored  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  neutrality  which 
would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the  South  ;  but  the 
Union  men  were  strong  in  both  of  them,  and  with  encourage- 
ment from  the  government  managed  to  maintain  their  states 
on  the  side  of  the  North.  The  people  of  western  Virginia 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  secessionists  of  the  eastern  part 
of  that  state  ;  they  held  a  convention  of  their  own  and,  with 
the  help  of  a  small  federal  army,  seceded  from  Virginia,  and 
later  on  (1S63)  were  adrnitted  to  the  Union  as  the  state  of 
West  Virginia,  although  not  without  straining  a  point  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation. 
.lissouri.  In  Missouri,  the  contest  was  for  some  time  doubtful ;  the 

old  native  element  was  strongly  in  favor  of  secession,  but  a 
large  body  of  more  recent  comers,  mainly  Germans,  were 
as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause.  Fortunately,  there 
were  two  men  in  the  state  able  and  willing  to  use  whatever 
power  they  had  for  the  Union.  These  were  Francis  P.  Blair 
and  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  the  commander  of  the  United 
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States  arsenal  at  St.  Louis.  They  acted  with  such  prompti- 
tude and  with  so  much  skill  that  the  state  was  saved  for  the 
Union,  although  not  without  a  prolonged  struggle  in  which 
Lyon  lost  his  life.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Confederates  at  Pea  Ridge  in  March,  1862,  that  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  state  was  definitely  settled  in 
favor  of  the  North. 

338.  Military  Strength  of  the  North  and  South.  —  The 
preservation  of  the  northern  border  states  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  union,  and  the  secession  of  West  Virginia  from 
Virginia,  reduced  the  area  to  be  conquered,  and  greatly 
impaired  the  strength  of  those  in  rebellion  against  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  The  slave  states,  all  told,  contained  twelve 
million  inhabitants  ;  the  states  which  seceded  contained  less 
than  nine  millions.  Of  these  only  five  and  one  half  millions 
were  whites,  in  comparison  with  a  white  population  in  the 
loyal  states  of  twenty-two  millions.  There  were  but  two 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  adult  white  males  in  the 
Confederate  states,  and  the  federal  government  had  on  its 
muster  rolls  more  than  one  million  men  in  May,  1865.  How, 
then,  did  it  happen  that  the  secessionists  were  not  crushed 
at  the  outset?  Why  did  the  contest  endure  for  four 
years  ? 

\\\  the  first  place,  the  whole  population  of  the  seceded 
states  was  utilized  for  war.  The  able-bodied  men  were 
forced  into  the  ranks  at  first  by  the  violence  of  public  opinion 
and  later  by  a  ruthless  conscription  law.  The  old  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children  remained  at  home  with  the  bulk 
of  the  slaves,  and  bent  all  their  energies  to  supplying  the 
soldiers  with  food  and  supplies.  But  as  the  men  were  killed 
or  kept  in  Northern  prisons,  there  were  no  more  to  take 
their  places  in  the  fighting  line.  As  state  after  state  was  con- 
quered, the  resources  of  the  Confederate  government  visibly 
diminished,  and  as  the  blockade  became  more  effective,  the 
supplies  of  the  necessities  of  modern  warfare  failed.  The 
Southerners  over-exerted  themselves  at  the  outset;  in  the 
beginning  they  presented  a  stern  front  to  "the  invader"; 
2  L 
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in  the  end  they  collapsed  as   no  other  conquered   people 
have  done  in  modern  times. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  Northerners.  Unused  to 
arms  but  more  accustomed  to  the  management  of  great 
business  enterprises,  the  Northern  statesmen,  when  the  de- 
parture of  the  Southerners  from  Congress  finally  gave  them 
the  control  of  the  government,  set  about  conquering  the 
seceders  with  one  hand,  while  they  built  up  the  industries 
of  the  North  with  the  other.  Long  lines  of  new  railroads 
opened  up  vast  regions  to  settlement,  a  most  liberal  home- 
stead law  attracted  migration  to  these  new  lands,  and  a  high 
protective  tariff  enormously  stimulated  luanufacturing  enter 
prises.  The  North  grew  stronger  in  resources  every  year ; 
every  year  there  was  a  greater  population  from  which  to 
recruit  the  armies  ;  every  year  there  was  a  greater  fund  from 
which  to  draw  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  war.  The 
North  was  immeasurably  better  equipped  for  battle  in  1S65 
than  in  1S61  ;  but  this  vast  industrial  expansion  absorbed 
the  energies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  adult  male  population. 

339.  Numbers.  —  Colonel  Theodore  ."Vyrault  Dodge,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  Civil 
War,  gives  some  statistics  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Union  soldiers  were  always  more  numerous  than  their  oppo- 
nents —  at  least  on  paper.  For  example,  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  1861,  the  Union  armies  numbered  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  soldiers  to  some  one  hundred  thousand 
on  the  other  side.  The  Confederate  soldiers  in  January, 
1864,  numbered  nearly  five  hundred  thousand.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Union  army.  Thenceforward  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Unionists  constantly  increased  until  in 
January,  1865,  they  outnumbered  the  secessionists  two  to 
one.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  whenever  the  figures  are 
given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Union  soldiers  taking  part 
in  any  one  campaign  or  battle  outnmiibered  the  Southerners, 
and  this  was  the  case  in  other  engagements  which  are  not 
recorded  here  or  whose  numbers  are  not  given.     It  is  true, 
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therefore,  that  according  to  the  only  records  that  are  pre- 
served, the  Northern  soldiers  outnumbered  their  opponents 
whether  taken  as  a  whole,  or  considered  in  portions  by 
campaigns  or  battles.  There  are  few  things,  however,  so 
unreliable  as  statistics,  and  these  figures  especially  must 
always  be  regarded  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  Union 
soldiers  performed  many  services  which  in  the  Southern 
armies  were  discharged  by  slaves  or  not  at  all.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Northern  soldiers  drove  the  supply  trains,  acted 
as  servants,  and  constructed  defensive  works,  all  of  which 
duties  were  performed  by  negroes  for  the  Southerners.  It 
probably  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that,  until 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  number  of  soldiers  actually 
equipped  and  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  fighting 
line  was  about  the  same  on  both  sides.  The  Confederates, 
also,  by  reason  of  their  better  knowledge  of  the  country, 
their  superior  marching  qualities,  and  their  shorter  interior 
hnes,  were  able  to  reinforce  their  armies  at  the  most  im- 
portant points  with  greater  ease  and  speed  than  the  Union 
authorities  could.  It  was  not  until  1864  that  the  Union 
forces  were  really  superior  in  numbers  at  all  points. 

340.    Northern    Finances,    1861-65. — During   the   clos-    Northern 

ing  months  of  Buchanan's  administration  the  federal  govern-   ''"!'"';"' 

,  1  ,  1861-65. 

ment  had  become   nearly  bankrupt  and  had  been  able  to 

fulfill  its  obligations  only  by  means  of  loans  at  very  high 
rates  of  interest.  No  sooner  was  the  war  begun  than  great 
pressure  was  felt  not  only  by  the  general  government  but 
by  the  state  governments,  the  municipalities,  and  financial 
institutions  in  general.  Before  the  close  of  186 1  the  banks 
everywhere  suspended  specie  payments.  Temporary  ex- 
pedients tided  the  government  over  the  first  months  of  the 
war.  Congress  assembled  on  July  4,  1861.  It  at  once 
authorized  a  loan  and  raised  the  import  duties.  The  Mor- 
rill Tariff  (p.  491),  passed  in  i860,  before  the  war  was 
thought  of,  became  the  basis  of  new  taxation,  and  from  this 
time  until  the  close  of  the  conflict,  not  a  session  of  Con- 
gress went  by  without  some  increase  of  the  duties  on  im- 
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ports.  The  most  important  of  these  measures  will  be  noted 
later.  In  February,  1862,  Congress  authorized  the  issue 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of  paper  money 
and  made  them  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Before 
the  end  of  1S63,  the  amount  was  increased  to  four  hundred 
and  fift)'  millions.  The  premium  on  gold  at  once  began  to 
rise  ;  in  1S63  it  reached  one  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent, 
and  in  1S64  touched  the  highest  mark,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  per  cent.  Prices  and  rents,  of  course,  at  once  rose, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  contest  were  nearly  ninety  per  cent 
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higher  than  in  1861.  Wages  and  salaries  rose  also,  but  not 
in  a  corresponding  degree  —  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent. 
From  these  facts  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  real  cost  of 
the  war  fell  most  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  —  on  those 
who  had  nothing  to  sell  save  their  labor.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  invariable  effect  produced  by  inflation  of  the  currency 
medium.  Another  source  of  funds  to  which  the  govern- 
ment had  frequent  recourse  was  the  issue  of  bonds  at  high 
rates  of  interest  to  be  paid  for  in  the  government's  own 
depreciated  currency.     In  all,  the  government  incurred  a 
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debt  of  the  face  value  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  miUions  of  dollars,  or,  including  the  outstandmg  paper 
currency  or  greenbacks,  over  three  billion  dollars. 

341.  The  National   Banking   System. — As   the    contest    National 
deepened,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  sell  these   ijanks. 
bonds,  no  matter  what  the  rate  of  interest  or  the  amount  of 
depreciation  of  the  currency  which  could  be  paid  for  them  ; 

the  people  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  government  that  they  were  not  willing  to  lend  money 
on  any  terms.  Subscriptions  to  bonds  fell  off  and  a  new 
expedient  to  dispose  of  them  was  invented.  This  was  the 
national  banking  system,  based  on  the  New  York  banking 
system  (p.  430).  The  first  law  on  the  subject  was  passed 
in  February,  1863,  and  provided  that  any  five  or  more 
persons  with  a  minimum  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  —  in  very  small  places  even  less  —  might  organize 
a  national  bank  on  depositing  with  the  government  United 
States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  their  capital. 
In  exchange  for  these  bonds,  the  government  issued  to  the 
depositing  bank  notes  redeemable  in  greenbacks  to  the 
amount  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  de- 
posited. A  market  for  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
would  be  thus  obtained,  and  a  stable  currency  provided 
for  the  country.  At  first  the  response  to  this  offer  was 
not  encouraging,  but  in  March,  1864,  Congress  laid  a  tax 
of  ten  per  cent  on  the  circulation  of  the  state  banks,  and 
they  at  once  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1863  and  became  national  banks. 

342.  Increased  Taxation.  —  Irredeemable  paper  currency   Taxation. 
and  bonds,  even  when  helped  by  the  national  bank  act, 

did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  government.  In  1S62  the 
source  of  revenue  which  had  been  discarded  by  Jefferson 
was  again  brought  into  use  :  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
of  that  year  Congress  established  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  excise  taxation :  specific  taxes  were  imposed  on  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  coal  oil,  paper,  leather,  and 
countless   other   manufactured   articles,   and   a   general  ad 
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valorem  tax  on  all  niamifactures  not  included  in  this  cate- 
gory ;  licenses  were  required  in  many  callings,  and  a  general 
income  tax  was  imposed  ;  and  steamboat,  railroad,  and 
express  companies  were  also  required  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
gross  receipts.  Such  a  s\'Steni  of  heavy  taxes  on  goods 
manufactured  in  the  country  would  have  destroyed  the 
protective  nature  of  the  tariff;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  raise  the  duties  levied  on  imports  correspondingly.     In 

1S64  the  internal  revenue 
s}'steni  was  enormously  ex- 
tended, and  in  connection 
with  it  anotlier  tariff  act  was 
passed  which  raised  the  duties 
on  the  protected  articles  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  new 
internal  revenue  taxes.  The 
last  act  was  passed  after  only 
five  days'  discussion,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  urgent 
need.  It  substantially  re- 
mained in  force  for  twenty 
years,  although  the  high  in- 
ternal taxes  which  justified 
the  high  rates  on  protected 
goods  were,  meantime,  largely 
lowered  or  entirely  abolished. 
343.  Southern  Finances,  1861-65.  —  The  ever-strength- 
ening flood  of  industry  in  the  North  made  it  possible  to 
raise  large  amounts  by  taxation,  and,  in  combination  with 
the  success  of  the  Northern  armies  after  1863,  gave  a  basis 
for  credit  upon  which  to  float  large  issues  of  bonds.  The 
South  had  no  similar  resources.  There  was  slight  commer- 
cial activity  in  the  seceded  states  during  peaceful  times,  and 
almost  no  industry  save  the  cultivation  and  exportation  of 
large  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  Northern  blockade 
of  Southern  ports  effectually  stopped  this  export  trade,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  inflow  of  goods  needed  in  everyday  life. 
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The  Southern  government  was  unable  to  raise  any  large 
amounts  of  revenue  by  taxation  ;  it  necessarily  had  recourse 
to  loans  and  to  irredeemable  paper  money.  The  bonds 
were  issued  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest  ;  but  no  rates  of 
interest  could  procure  buyers  in  a  country  where  there  was 
no  capital  seeking  investment.  This  source  of  income  was 
soon  e.\hausted,  and  the  Confederate  government  began 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  redeemable  six  months  "  after 
the  close  of  the  war."  Before  long,  as  the  Union  armies 
seized  state  after  state,  these  notes  depreciated.  Then  the 
Confederate  Congress  authorized  the  seizure  of  food  for  the 
army  at  rates  to  be  fixed  every  sixty  days  ;  these  supplies 
were  paid  for  in  bonds  or  treasury  notes.  As  the  war  pro- 
gressed, the  depreciation  of  the  treasury  notes  made  them 
almost  worthless.  Wages  and  salaries  rose  slowly,  but  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  sufferings  of  those  Southerners  who  neither 
lived  on  their  plantations  nor  served  in  the  armies  are 
almost  beyond  description.  Nothing  contributed  more  to 
bring  about  this  wrecking  of  the  life  of  the  Southern  people 
than  the  closure  of  their  ports  by  the  Northern  cruisers. 

344.  The  Blockade.  —  On  April  19,  1861,  President  Lin-  The 
coin  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  seceded 
states.  At  the  moment,  there  were  few  vessels  available  for 
the  patrol  of  the  three  thousand  miles  of  Confederate  sea-  ch.  viii. 
board.  Before  long,  gunboats  were  improvised  from  coast- 
ing steamers,  and  even  ferryboats  were  pressed  into  the 
service,  while  new  war  ships  were  built  as  rapidly  as  Northern 
shipyards  could  turn  them  out.  Soon,  the  federal  forces 
occupied  important  seaports,  as  New  Orleans,  and  long 
stretches  of  coast,  as  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina.  Month  Mobile. 
by  month  the  blockade  became  stricter  and  stricter,  until   ^■='='^.v 

•'  ham,  I 

finally,  after  the  fall  of  Mobile  in   1864,  Wilmington,  North  445J504 
Carolina,  was   the  only  port  accessible   in  any  degree  to 
blockade  runners.    These  were  mostly  British  vessels,  owned 
and  manned  by  British  men.    The  blockade  runners  took  on 
board  their  cargoes  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  one  of  the 
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Dodge's 

View, 
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Bahama  Islands.  The  goods  were  brouglit  to  that  plact: 
from  Great  Britain  in  ordinary  merchant  vessels.  The  story 
of  many  of  these  blockading  vessels  and  of  their  venturesome 
commanders  is  most  thrilling,  and  shows  to  what  extent  men 
will  peril  their  lives  for  gain.  As  the  blockade  became  harder 
and  harder  to  evade,  the  profits  of  the  successful  blockade 
runner  augmented.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  insurance 
on  the  vessels  rose  nine  hundred  per  cent  over  the  rates  of 
1 86 1,  and  captains'  wages  increased  from  thirty  pounds  to 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  month. 

Blockade  running,  however  romantic  its  story  may  be, 
was  a  purely  business  venture.  Rates  of  freight  were  enor- 
mous,—  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  Of  course 
useful,  but  bulky  and  inexpensive,  goods  could  not  be  carried 
at  this  figure.  The  blockade  rinmer's  cargo  consisted  of 
small  expensive  articles,  whose  introduction  only  impover- 
ished the  Confederacy.  The  Southern  government  en- 
deavored to  prevent  this  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
luxuries,  by  fixing  a  maximum  price  on  certain  articles,  and 
by  reserving  for  its  own  use  one  half  of  the  freight  space  on 
every  blockade  runner,  at  less  than  the  ruling  rates  of  freight. 
These  measures  reduced  the  profits  of  blockade  running, 
decreased  the  number  of  vessels  in  that  hazardous  business, 
and  thus  greatly  assisted  the  Northern  government  in  its 
endeavor  to  cut  off  the  people  of  the  rebellious  states  from 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  A  few  examples  will  serve 
to  show  how  well  the  Union  government  succeeded  in  that 
endeavor.  In  iS6o  two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
cotton  was  exported;  in  1S63  four  million  dollars'  worth; 
toward  the  end  of  1864,  a  pound  of  Sea  Island  cotton  could 
be  bought  for  four  cents  at  Charleston  and  sold  for  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  at  Liverpool.  Salt  could  be  bought 
at  Nassau  for  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and  sold 
at  Richmond  for  seventeen  hundred  dollars  in  gold  ;  a  ton 
of  coffee  cost  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  at  Nassau,  and 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  at  Richmond; 
finally,  a  bottle  of  brandy  could  be  obtained  at  Liverpool 
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for  seventy-five    cents,  and  sold    for  twenty-five  dollars  in 
gold  at  Richmond. 

345.  Characteristics  of  the  Conflict.  — The  war  was  mainly  Topography 
defensive  on  the  side  of  the  seceders,  offensive  on  that  of  the  °f ''i<^  iheaiet 
Union  soldiers.  It  is  true  that  Southern  armies  occasionally 
invaded  the  loyal  states  ;  but  they  never  advanced  far,  and 
were  soon  obliged  to  retire.  The  Northerners,  on  the  other 
hand,  essayed  the  conquest  of  the  South  and  necessarily  were 
the  attackers.  Most  writers  on  the  art  of  war  agree  that 
defensive  is  easier  than  offensive  warfare.  Other  writers 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  maintain  that  the  matter  has  been  greatly  over- 
stated They  argue,  for  instance,  that  the  invader  can  to  a 
great  extent  choose  his  own  time  and  place ;  he  also  can 
concentrate,  while  the  defender  is  obliged  to  maintain  many 
posts  and  be  prepared  to  dispute  several  roads  and  passes 
by  which  the  attacker  can  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  attacked  country.  In  the  Civil  War,  whatever  the  case 
may  have  been  as  to  other  wars,  the  advantage  lay  very 
greatly  on  the  side  of  the  defenders.  The  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi  River  cut  the  theater  of  war  into 
three  great  sections  ;  deep  and  numerous  streams  flowing 
'eastward  and  westward  from  the  Alleghanies  constantly 
impeded  the  march  of  the  Northern  armies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conquest  of  the  states  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Mississippi  would  have  been  vastly  more  difficult  had  it 
not  been  for  the  water  communication  afforded  by  many  of 
these  streams,  which  was  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Overland 
marching,  however,  was  very  difficult  in  the  South  :  the  rail- 
roads were  few  in  number,  but  they  were  always  repaired 
and  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  land  itself  was  sparsely 
occupied,  and  frequently  covered  by  vast  forests  through 
which  led  poor  "dirt"  roads,  impassable  for  artillery  and 
army  trains  in  wet  weather.  These  stretches  of  wilder- 
ness were  penetrated  by  numberless  unused  roads  known 
only  to  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  whose  sympathies 
were  almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Southerners.    These 
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conditions  were  in  f;i\or  of  the  defenders  throughout  the 
South,  but  more  especialK'  in  the  region  fought  over  by  the 
armies  defending  the  political  capitals  of  the  combatants, — 
Washington  (in  the  Potomac  and  Richmond  on  the  Tames. 
The  Northern  armies  were  probably  better  fed,  clothed, 
and  equipped  than  any  army  had  been  before  1S60.  Their 
\  eiy  wealth  hindered  their  movements  in  a  region  so  desti- 
tute of  facilities  for  transportation  as  the  South  ;  the  Southern 
soldiers  seld<.im  had  much  in  the  way  of  clothing  or  food  to 
impede  their  movements.  It  was  not  until  1S64  that  the 
two  armies  can  be  saicH  to  have  been  on  a  footing  of  equality 
in  this  regard,  and  this  was  then  gained  bv  cutting  down  the 
impedimenta  of  the  Northern  armies  to  the  smallest  possible 
point  consistent  with  continued  efficiency. 
Defense  of  346.    Defense  of  Washington,  1861.  —  Lincoln's  procla- 

=  mation  calluig  tor  troops    was  issued    on  April   15  ;    three 

days  later  a  body  of  renns\lvania  militia  reached  Washington 
—  most  of  them  without  arms.  'I'he  next  day,  .\pril  19, 
rS6r,  —  the  anniversary  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  —  the 
Sixtli  JNlassachusetts  Regiment,  hurrxing  to  the  protection  of 
the  capital,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  while  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  and  se\eral  men  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Other  trotips  made  their  way  to  \\'ashington 
through  .\nnapolis.  Soon  their  numbers  became  so  formi- 
dable that  the  disloyal  element  in  iSLtrxland  was  overawed, 
and  the   route  through   Baltimore   permanently  secured. 

For  four  years  Virginia  was  the  battle  ground  of  the  two 
armies,  —  the  one,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  defending 
Washington,  and  endeavoring  to  conquer  Virginia  and  to 
capture  Richmond  ;  the  other,  the  .Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, endea\-oring  to  tlefend  \'irginia  and  Richmond,  to 
attack  Washington,  and  to  invade  JNLtryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  scene  of  the  conflict  in  the  East  was  mainly 
in  Virginia,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  that 
state  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
contest  and  the  arduous  task  which  taxed  the  resources  of 
the  invading  army. 
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347.  Theater  of  War  in  Virginia.  —  Parallel  to  the  Alle-  Topography 
gliany  system,  and  east  of  it,  rises  a  subordinate  mountain  of  Virginia, 
range  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  Between  it  and  the  mass 
of  the  Alleghanies  flows  the  Shenandoah  River.  Its  course 
is  generally  northward,  and  it  joins  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  northern  part  of  the  valley  is  again  divided 
into  two  valleys  by  a  mountain  mass  through  which  a  few 
roads  run.  This  configuration  of  the  Shenandoah  valley 
made  it  possible  for  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  itself  against 
double  or  treble  its  own  number,  since,  instead  of  retreating 
southward,  it  could  retire  northward  around  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  as  one  boy  sometimes  escapes  another  by 
running  around  a  table.  In  this  case,  the  Confederate,  by 
retreating,  might  really  place  himself  nearer  Washington  than 
he  was  in  the  beginning.  Harper's  Ferry  was  commanded 
by  the  mountains  surrounding  it,  and  could  be  defended 
only  by  a  very  large  force  perched  on  these  heights.  The 
Potomac  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia,  which  is 
intersected  by  numerous  large  rivers  having  their  sources  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flowing  parallel  to  the  Potomac  in  a 
general  easterly  direction.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
subsidiary  streams  is  the  Rappahannock,  which  at  several 
places,  as  at  Fredericksburg,  approaches  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Potomac.  The  main  branch  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock is  the  Rapidan.  South  of  these  rivers,  not  far  from 
their  confluence,  is  a  stretch  of  sparsely  settled  country  known 
as  the  Wilderness  ;  it  contains  several  hamlets,  among  others, 
Spottsylvania  and  Chancellorsville.  Another  important  stream 
is  the  York,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mattapony  and 
Pamunkey.  To  the  southward  is  the  James,  on  which  Rich- 
mond is  situated.  Between  the  York  and  the  James  flows 
the  Chickahominy,  which  empties  into  the  James.  Another 
important  branch  of  the  latter  stream,  for  the  student  of 
these  campaigns,  is  the  Appomattox.  It  flows  into  the 
James  to  the  northward  of  Petersburg,  which  stands  on  ris- 
ing ground  some  little  distance  back  from  the  latter  river, 
and  to  the  south  of  it. 
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Railroads  were  not  plentiful  in  Virginia.  There  was  one 
line.  ho\ve\er,  which  ran  southwanl  from  the  Potomac,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge;  at  Manassas  Junction,  near  a 
little  stream  called  Bull  Run,  a  branch  joined  it  from  the 
west,  which  communicateci  with  the  Shenandoah  valley 
through  Manassas  Gap.  There  were  of  course  many  sub- 
ordinate ri\ers  and  mountanis,  as  well  as  "  gaps  "  or  passes, 
which  are  not  mentioned  here  ;  there  were  also  other  rail- 
roads. The  most  important  have  been  noted,  and  enough 
information  gi\en  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
strategv  of  the  Virginia  campaigns. 
Firstbattle  348.    The  Bull  Run  Campaign,  1861.  —  The  first  object  of 

of  Bull  Run,     (i^ig  Union  go\ernment  was  tlie  defense  of  \Vashington  ;  this 

julv,  1S61.  ■  1       ,  "^  ■  ,-      ,  ^1  1         ,  ,1^1,.', 

'Battles  and  rec^iuired  the  possession  ot  tiie  Shenandoah  valley  and  ot  the 
ZiMijW.f,  I,  line  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  Confederates  hoped  to  pre- 
"'":     .  vent  the  former  anci  to  push  the  Union  soldiers  back  to  the 

Dodi^e  s  ^ 

View,  ch.  iv.  Potomac.  The  control  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  was 
of  supreme  importance  to  both  combatants,  as  its  possessor 
would  be  able  to  reinforce  his  troops  in  the  valley  or  on  the 
Rappahannock  with  ease  and  speed.  Manassas  Tnnction, 
where  this  railroaci  joined  the  line  from  Washington  to 
Lvnchburg,  was  the  key  to  the  situation.  McDowell,  the 
Union  commander,  ad\anced  southward  from  \^'ashington 
to  drive  the  Southerners  back  from  the  IManassas  Gap  Rail- 
road ;  General  Patterson,  with  another  force,  advanced  down 
the  valley  to  prevent  the  Confederates  there  from  going  to 
the  aid  of  their  comrades  at  Manassas  Junction.  At  the 
critical  moment  Patterson  retreated  and  set  free  his  oppo- 
nent, Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  put  his  men  on  the  railroad 
cars  and  transported  them  to  Bull  Run.  This  stream,  a 
branch  of  the  Rappahannock,  protected  the  Confederate 
front.  McDowell  attacked  vigorouslv,  and  for  a  time  the 
Union  soldiers  had  the  best  oi  the  fight.  Then  Johnston 
with  his  men  appeared.  The  Union  troops  were  divided 
and  thrust  back.  They  became  panic-stricken  and  fled  to 
\Vashinglon  (liily  21,  i8(n).  The  lessons  to  be  learned 
from   this  defeat  were   plain  enough,  —  there  was  nothing 
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wliich  could  not  be  repaired.  The  resolve  of  the  North  Johnston's 
only  became  sterner  and  their  efforts  stronger  because  of  it.  Urafhns, 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  who  had  already  won  several  '  ^ 
small  victories  in  West  Virginia,  assumed  command.  Mean- 
time Congress  had  assembled.  The  President  asked  for 
authority  to  raise  four  hundred  thousand  men  ;  Congress 
voted  five  hundred  thousand.  The  President  asked  for  four 
hundred  million  dollars  ;  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  began  that  process  of  increas- 
ing the  taxes  which  has  already  been  noted  (p.  516).  Vol- 
unteers poured  in  to  the  defense  of  Washington.  McClellan 
proved  to  be  a  great  drillmaster,  and  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac emerged  from  its  winter  quarters  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
body  of  troops.  The  victory  at  Bull  Run,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  disorganized  the  Confederate  army.  "Our  troops,"  wrote 
Johnston,  "  believed  the  war  ended  .  .  .  and  left  the  army 
in  crowds  to  return  to  their  homes." 

349.  The  Contest  in  the  West,  April,  1861,  to  February,  Topography 
1862. — Meantime,  west  of  the  Alleghanies  events  had  been 
progressing  more  favorably  for  the  Union  cause.  At  first 
sight,  these  Western  campaigns  seem  singularly  disjointed 
and  difficult  to  comprehend.  A  brief  study  of  tlie  topog- 
raphy of  that  section  will  greatly  help  to  make  the  cam- 
paigns of  1861-63  clearer. 

The  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi, 
extending  from  the  Ohio  to  the  sources  of  the  Tombigby 
and  other  rivers  flowing  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  marked  by  several  rivers  having  a  general  westerly  direc- 
tion, at  least  through  a  large  part  of  their  respective  courses, 
all  flowing  eventually  into  the  Mississippi.  The  most  north- 
erly of  these  rivers  is  the  Ohio,  forming  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Kentucky,  and  the  dividing  fine  between  slavery  and 
freedom  in  that  part  of  the  United  States.  Before  reaching 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  turns  sharply  to  the  south.  Cairo, 
the  town  which  marks  the  confluence  of  these  two  great 
streams,  is  situated  farther  south  than  Richmond,  the  chief 
political  capital  of  the  Confederacy.    At  almost  the  extreme 
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soutliern  point  reached  by  the  Ohio,  two  important  rivers 
join  it  from  the  south,  —  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennes- 
see. The  former,  rising  to  the  west  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
fiows  first  southwestwardly,  then  westwardlv,  and  turning 
sharply  to  the  north,  empties  into  the  Ohio.  The  Tennes- 
see, rising  to  the  east  of  Cumberland  Gap,  llows  in  the  same 


Principal  rivers  and  railroads  of  the  South 

general  directions  as  the  Cumberland  —  its  southern  bend 
lying  far  to  the  south,  and  its  northward  course  extending 
for  a  much  greater  distance  ;  it  flows  into  the  Ohio  not  far 
to  the  west  of  the  Cumberland,  the  town  of  Paducah  mark- 
ing its  mouth.  These  throe  rivers  formed  three  natural 
lines  of  defense  for  the  Confederates.  The  refusal  of  Ken- 
tucky to  secede  antl  the  \  igor  and  foresight  of  General 
Grant  and  the  go\ernor  of  Illinois  prevented  the  Southern- 
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ers  from  so  using  the   Ohio.     Ulysses  S.  Grant   had   been   General 
educated  at  West  Point,  and  had  served  with  the  colors  dur-    '^^""'■ 
ing  the  Mexican  War,  but  was  engaged  in  business  pursuits    i-°,tcP 
at  the  time  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.     Entering  into  the   states,  iii, 
contest  with  great  energy,  his  military  knowledge  at  once   ^94- 
brought  him  to  the  front.     In  pursuance  of  the  orders  of 
the  governor  of  Illinois,  he  seized  Cairo  and,  later,  Paducah 
and  thus  gained  control  of  the  Ohio  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  first  months  of  1862,  while  McClellan  held  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  inactive  in  its  camps,  the  Western 
armies  were  up  and  doing.  On  January  19,  General  George 
H.  Thomas  defeated  a  Southern  force  equal  to  his  own  at 
Mill  Spring,  and  compelled  the  Confederates  to  abandon 
the  upper  Cumberland  valley. 

Deprived  of  the  control  of  the  mouths  of  the  Tennessee   Capture  of 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  the  Southerners  had  endeavored  to   Fo'ts  Henrj 
close  them  to  the  use  of  the  Union  forces,  who  were  strong   ^""^  z""*^'' 

'  ^     son,  I'ebru- 

on  the  water,  by  the  erection  of  two  forts  at  points  where   ai-y,  1862. 
the  rivers  approach  each  other  very  closely  before  they  join   Battles  and 
the  Ohio,  —  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  and  Fort  Don-     'g.      '   ' 
elson  on  the  Cumberland.     They  were  so  near  together  that   Dodge's 
the  garrison  of  one  fort  could   reinforce  that  of  the  other.    ' "'™.  ch.  vi. 
The  command  of  the  Tennessee  was  of  great  importance  to 
both  combatants  ;  for  if  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Union 
forces,  a  highway  would  be  open  to  them   as   far  south  as 
Alabama  and   Mississippi.     In   February,    1862,  Grant,   in 
co-operation  with  a  naval  force  under  Commodore  Foote, 
captured  the  forts  and  the  greater  part  of  their  garrisons, 
but  not  without  inflicting  severe   hardships  on  the   Union 
soldiers,  who  were  exposed  to  the  most  inclement  weather. 
The  valleys   of  both   rivers    now  lay  open    to    the  Union 
armies.      In   the   following   March,   another  Federal  army, 
under  General  John  Pope,  seized  New  Madrid  and  Island 
No.  10,  two  formidable  positions  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  opened  that  stream  to  the  Union  forces  as  far  south 
as  Memphis. 
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Expectations        350.    The  Trent  Affair,  1861.  — Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
■^^•^''"^  the  conflict,  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  starv- 

Souilicrners.     .  ,        ,        ,  111  ,    •         j      ,  ,      ,      , 

mg  the  Southerners  to  surrender,  had  proclauiied  a  blockade 

of  the  Southern  ports  (p.  520).  Upon  this,  Great  Britain 
and  France  accorded  belligerents'  rights  to  the  Southerners. 
The  Confederates  hoped  and  expected  that  the  foreign 
powers  would  recognize  their  independence.  They  based 
this  hope  on  tlie  idea  that  ''  cotton  is  king  "  ;  that  the  action 
of  the  United  States  in  closing  their  ports  and  practically 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  cotton  would  cause  so  much 
suH'ering  among  the  working  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  that  those  governments  would  be  forced,  not  merely 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
but  to  take  part  in  the  contest  and  open  the  Southern  ports 
to  commerce.  In  this  expectation,  thev  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  supply  of  cotton  on  hanii  tided  the 
spinners  over  the  first  period  of  the  war,  until  it  became 
clear  that  the  contest  was  in  reality  a  struggle  between  free 
labor  and  slave  labor,  in  which  free  workingmen  all  the 
world  over  were  interested.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the 
governing  classes  in  Britain.  A  few  leading  men,  as  Richard 
Cobden,  John  Bright,  and  Goldwin  Smith,  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Northern  side.  But  most  men  in  political  life 
would  have  gladly  welcomed  the  ''  new  nation,"  as  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  denominated  the  Confederacy.  An  in- 
cident almost  immediatelv  gave  the  English  government  an 
opportunity  to  show  on  which  side  its  svmpathies  were. 
The  Tient  Anxious  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 

the  Confederacy,  the  government  at  Richmond  dispatched 
two  agents  or  commissioners,  as  they  were  called,  to  Europe. 
Escaping  through  the  blockading  fleet,  they  embarked  on 
the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  and  were  removed  from  the 
deck  of  that  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  by  a  boarding  party 
from  the  United  States  war  ship  San  Jacinto.  The  Trent 
was  then  permitted  to  continue  her  voyage.  This  act 
aroused  great  rejoicing  in  the  United  States  ;  but  Lincoln 
at  once  said,  "  We  must  stick  to  American  principles  con- 
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cerning  the  rights  of  neutrals."  Ever  since  the  beginning 
of  its  existence,  the  American  government  had  protested 
against  the  exercise  of  the  "  right  of  search  "  (pp.  346,  440) 
and  had  manfully  insisted  on  the  freedom  of  neutral  com- 
merce. The  British  government,  without  waiting  to  seek 
explanations  from  the  United  States,  ordered  soldiers  to 
Canada  and  took  measures  to  strengthen  the  British  fleet 
in  American  waters.  Fortunately,  Captain  Wilkes  of  the 
San  Jacinto  had  not  complied  with  the  formalities  required 
by  the  rules  of  international  law  :  he  had  not  brought  the 
Trent  into  port  for  adjudication  as  carrying  contraband  of 
war.  The  United  States  was  therefore  able  to  give  up  the 
commissioners  without  loss  of  honor.  The  eagerness  with 
which  Great  Britain  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  embarrass 
the  United  States  in  a  time  of  great  difficulty  created  a  bit- 
terness of  feeling  in  America,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the 
laxity  shown  by  the  British  government  in  enforcing  inter- 
national obligations  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
vessels,  which  will  be  described  later  (p.  553).  Never- 
theless, the  commissioners,  when  hberated,  accomplished 
littie  or  nothing  in  Europe. 

351.  Capture  of  New  Orleans,  1862. — One  of  the  most  Blockade  of 
difficult  problems  from  the  blockader's  point  of  view  was  the 
closing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  place  of  one  mouth  there  were  several  mouths.  It  was 
practically  impossible  to  enforce  the  blockade  at  this  point. 
The  possession  of  the  lower  Mississippi  also  greatly  favored 
the  Confederates  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  from  Texas ;  and  there  was  a  large  contraband 
commerce  across  the  Mexican  border,  and  thence  through 
Texas,  which  could  not  be  stopped  so  long  as  the  Con- 
federates controlled  the  lower  Mississippi.  For  all  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  others  which  are  more  obvious,  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  was  extremely  desirable. 

New  Orleans  stands  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  entirely  unprotected  on  the  river  side,  but  the  ap- 
proach to  it  was  guarded  by  two  forts,  situated  some  dis- 
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tance  below  the  city.  The  country  around  New  Orleans 
was  impracticable  for  military  operations,  owing  to  its 
swampy  character,  and  the  moutlis  of  the  great  riyer  were 
all  unsuitable  as  anchorages  for  seagoing  vessels.  The 
capture  of  this  formidable  position  was  intrusted  to  Dayid 
G.  Farragut,  a  na\al  officer  who  had  passed  his  boyhood  in 
Louisiana.  He  had  a  large  nayal  force  at  his  disposal,  — 
wooden  seagoing  vessels, — and  soldiers  were  at  hand  to 
co-operate  with  liim.  Farragut  lightened  his  vessels  by  the 
removal  of  guns  and  hea\  \'  stores  and  entered  the  river  with 

all  save  his  larg- 
est ship.  The 
guns  and  stores 
were  then 
brought  over 
the  bar,  taken 
on  board,  and 
the  fleet  pro- 
c  e  e  ti  e  d  u  p 
stream.  He 

found  the  river 
obstructed  by 
chains  and  spars. 
^\'hile  awaiting 
a  fa\'orable  op- 
portunity to  pass 
these  obstruc- 
tions, a  sustained  bombardment  of  the  forts  was  kept 
up  by  mortar  vessels  moored  out  of  sight  of  the  Con- 
federates. Before  long,  the  obstructions  were  safely  passed 
at  night,  and  the  Union  fleet  engaged  the  forts  and  a 
Confederate  flotilla.  Then,  steaming  onwards,  it  anchored 
off  New  Orleans.  The  city  was  at  Farragut's  mercy.  It 
surrendered,  and  soon  afterwards  the  forts  were  abandoned 
to  the  Northern  soldiers  (April,  1862).  This  great  vic- 
tory gave  the  control  of  the  lower  Mississippi  to  the  Union 
government. 


Admiral  Farra^t 
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352.    Shiloh,  April,  1862.  —The  victories  of  Thomas  and  Shiioh,  April, 

Grant  in  January  and  February,  1S62,  compelled  the  South-  '^'^^■ 

erners  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  Lead""" 

and  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  1.465; 

Railroad.     The  possession  of  this  road  was  of  the  greatest  ';'°'^-S'^'s 

~  I  i,"it\    o\~\ 

importance  to  the  Confederates,  because  it  connected  Mem- 
phis on  the  Mississippi  with  Chattanooga  on  the  upper 
Tennessee,  and  was  the  only  direct  line  connecting  the 
Mississippi  valley  above  Vicksburg  with  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic states.  Its  loss  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Southern- 
ers and  would  make  easier  the  task  of  starving  them  into 
submission.  From  Memphis,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  passes  to  Corinth  ;  there  it  crosses  the  only  north 
and  south  line  then  built  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Soon 
after  leaving  Corinth,  the  railroad  reaches  the  Tennessee 
River,  not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Florence,  and  just  to 
the  south  of  Shiloh  church  and  Pittsburg  Landing.  East- 
ward from  Florence,  the  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  until  it  reaches 
Chattanooga.  The  important  points  in  this  railroad  line 
were  Chattanooga,  where  it  connects  with  the  seaboard 
lines  ;  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  soldiers  and  supplies  could 
conveniently  be  transferred  from  the  river  steamers  to  the 
railroad  ;  Corinth,  the  junction  with  the  line  running  parallel 
to  the  Mississippi ;  and  Memphis,  one  of  the  important 
shipping  ports  on  the  great  river.  General  Halleck,  who 
now  commanded  the  Union  armies  in  the  West,  ordered 
Grant  to  ascend  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
there  await  the  coming  of  Buell  with  a  strong  force  from 
Nashville.  Suddenly  the  Confederates,  under  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  attacked  Grant's  force  and  drove  it  back  towards 
Pittsburg  Landing.  A  commander  of  less  stubborn  ob- 
stinacy would  have  retreated  ;  but  Grant,  with  his  indomita- 
ble courage,  held  on  until  distant  detachments  of  his  own 
army  could  march  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  Buell's 
soldiers,  who  reached  the  Tennessee  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  of  battle,  could   be  ferried  across  the  river. 
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Then  Grant  attacked  in  his  turn  and  drove  the  Confederates 
back  (April,  1S62).  This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  during  the  war,  and  cost  the  opposing  armies 
twentj-four  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing; 
among  the  killed  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  Con- 
federate commander. 

Halleck  now  assumed  direct  command  of  the  Northern 
forces,  united  Grant's,  Buell's,  and  Pope's  armies  into  one 
formidable  body,  and  captured  Corinth  (May,  1862)  and 
INIemphis  (June,  1S62).  The  Mississippi  was  now  open  to 
Union  vessels,  except  between  Memphis  and  Baton  Rouge. 
The  Confederates  were  severely  crippled  by  the  loss  of  men 
and  territory,  and  especially  by  the  destruction  of  one  end 
of  their  principal  defensive  line  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Unless  they  could  regain  control  of  Corinth  and  Memphis, 
they  were  likely  to  lose  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee. 
Ironclads.  353.    The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  March,  1862. — 

Vessels  cased  wholly  or  partly  in  iron  had  been  in  use  on  the 
Western  rivers  since  the  autumn  of  i860,  and  had  played  an 
important  part  in  Grant's  campaign  on  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee.  The  first  armored  vessel  to  appear  in  Eastern 
waters  was  the  Virginia.  Among  the  graceful  frigates  of 
the  pre-war  period  was  the  Mci  riiiiac.  She  was  at  Norfolk 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  contest,  and  was  only  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  Union  forces  when  they  abandoned  the  navy 
yard  at  that  place.  The  Confederates  built  upon  her  hull 
a  house  of  iron  with  the  eaves  under  water,  armed  the  bow 
with  a  formidable  iron  beak,  and  named  her  I'irginia.  This 
extraordinary  vessel  appeared  in  Hampton  Roads  on  March 
8,  I S62,  destroyed  two  wooden  frigates,  —  the  Ciimbeilainl 
and  the  Congiess,  —  and  began  the  destruction  of  a  third, 
the  Minnesota.  She  then  retired  to  Norfolk,  intending  to 
continue  her  destructive  work  on  the  morrow.  On  the  night 
following  this  disastrous  day,  an  even  stranger  vessel  anchored 
in  Hampton  Roads.  This  was  the  Union  armored  ship,  the 
Monitor,   designed    by  John  Ericsson,  an  immigrant  from 
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Sweden,  and  built  in  one  hundred  days.  She  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  iron,  and  carried  two  large  guns  mounted 
in  a  revolving  iron  turret.  Her  sides  rose  hardly  two  feet 
above  the  water,  and  the  armor,  extending  far  beyond  her 
hull,  effectually  protected  it  from  the  danger  of  ramming  as 
well  as  from  shot  and  shell.  The  next  morning  the  Virginia 
reappeared,  and  after  a  four  hours'  fight  retired  to  Norfolk 
and  did  not  afterwards  renew  the  combat.  The  battles  be- 
tween the  Virginia  and  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  old  type, 
and  with  the  turret  ship  of  the  new  type,  worked  a  revolution 
in  naval  architecture  ;  but  the  danger  threatened  by  the 
Virginia  was  probably  much  exaggerated,  as  she  could  not 
have  ventured  into  the  open  sea.  The  fear  she  inspired, 
however,  operated  powerfully  to  keep  the  naval  authorities 
from  exposing  their  unarmored  vessels  in  the  James  and  the 
York  rivers,  and  thus  produced  some  effect  on  McClellan's 
campaign. 

354.  The  Peninsular  Campaign,  March  to  August,  1862.  — 
Throughout  the  winter  of  1861-62,  McClellan  had  under  his 
immediate  command  double  the  force  of  the  Confederate 
general,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  but  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  the  field.  In  March,  1862,  he  at  last  assumed 
the  offensive.  Instead  of  maneuvering  Johnston  out  of  his 
fortified  position,  and  attacking  him  on  the  first  opportunity, 
McClellan  decided  to  transport  his  army  to  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  York  and  the  James  rivers,  and  advance  upon 
Richmond  from  the  east  instead  of  from  the  north.  By 
pursuing  this  route,  he  would  avoid  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Rapidan,  Pamunkey,  and  Mattapony  rivers,  and  would 
compel  Johnston  to  abandon  his  camps  near  Bull  Run  and 
march  southward  to  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  capital. 
McClellan,  however,  encountered  several  checks  at  the  out- 
set :  the  civil  authorities,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Washing- 
ton, retained  about  seventy-five  thousand  men  there  and  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley.  McClellan's  plans  became  known 
to  Johnston  almost  as  soon  as  formed.  The  result  of  this 
and  of  McClellan's  slowness  was  that  when  the  Union  sol- 
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diers  reached  the  peninsula,  instead  of  finding  it  a  clear 
field  for  their  advance  on  Richmond,  they  found  their  way 
barred  by  a  line  of  entrenchments  extending  from  Yorktown 
to  the  James.  By  the  end  of  May,  however,  the  Union 
army  reached  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  fought  a  severe 
and  indecisix'e  battle  at  Fair  Oaks  —  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Confederate  cajiital  (May  31).  Joseph  p].  Johnston 
was  wounded,  and  Lee  assumed  command.  Meantime  a 
Confederate  army  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  led  by  Thomas 
J.Jackson,  —  known  i)0]>ularlv  as  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  — 
had  been  fighting  a  remarkable  camjiaign.  So  admirably 
had  Jackson  planned,  and  so  wonderfully  had  his  soldiers 
marched,  that  they  had  defeated  two  Union  armies  in  suc- 
cession. Lee  now  ordered  Jackson  to  abanclon  the  valley 
and  transport  his  men  by  rail  to  Ixichmond.  With  this  rein- 
forcement, Lee  attacked  the  Union  army  again  and  again 
(June  26-July  2,  1S62);  forced  it  to  withdraw  to  the 
James  :  and  attacked  it  there  on  Malvern  Hill,  to  be  re- 
pulsed with  fearful  loss.  In  these  engagements,  the  total 
loss  was  thirty-si.\  thousand  men,  more  than  one  half  of 
which  was  on  the  Southern  side. 
Popes  355.    The  Second  Bull   Run   Campaign,  August,   1862.— 

campaign,  Notwithstanding  its  misfortunes,  the  .-\rm\'  of  the  Potomac 
Baltics  and  Still  threatened  Richmond,  and  Lee,  to  secure  its  withdrawal. 
Leaders,  determined   to  make  a  demonstration  against  Washington. 

H,  SOI :  Halleck's  victories  at  Corinth  and  Memphis  had  commended 

him  to  the  government.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington to  act  as  chief  of  staff,  or  military  adviser  to  the 
President.  Li  his  turn  he  had  called  General  Po]ie  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  to  command  the  troops  defending 
the  federal  capital.  Halleck  and  Lee  had  known  one 
another  before  the  war,  and  Lee  now  felt  certain  that  if  he 
should  seriously  threaten  Washington  Halleck  would  sum- 
mon McClellan  from  the  peninsula.  This  calculation  proved 
to  be  well  foimded,  for  no  sooner  was  Lee's  purpose  known 
than  McClellan  was  ordered  to  retire  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Richmond  and  place  his  army  under  Pope's  orders.     The 
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Confederates  now  made  one  of  those  rapid  marches  by  which 
they  gained  decisive  advantage.    Jackson  appeared  on  Pope's 
line  of  communication  and  compelled  him  to  retire.     That 
general  had  begun  his  career  in  the  East  with  a  most  vain- 
glorious proclamation  about  neglecting  lines  of  retreat.     He 
was  now  compelled  to  look  to  his  own.     Lee  then  rejoined    Second 
Jackson,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Federals  at  Bull  ''=^'"'=  °^ 
Run  (August  29-30,  1862),  and  forced  Pope  backwards  to   August'"i'862. 
the  defensive  works   around  Washington.     It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  lukewarmness  of  McQellan's  men  in 
supporting  Pope  had  materially  contributed  to  this  disaster 
to  the  Union  cause  ;   especially  was  Fitz-John  Porter  blamed. 
It  now  seems  certain  that,  although  the  Union  soldiers  felt 
slight  confidence  in  Pope,  they  performed  their  duties  in  an 
able  and  soldierly  manner. 

356.    The   Antietam   and   Fredericksburg,  1862.  —  Elated   Antietam, 
by  this  extraordinary  success,  the  Confederate  authorities   September, 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  North.     Lee  crossed   gat'iUs  and 
the  Potomac  near  Harper's  Ferry  to  release  Maryland  from   Leaders, 
"the  foreign  yoke"  —  as  connection  with  the  Union  was   '''^2°.' 

1  Dodge  s 

termed  —  and  to  add  that  state  to  the  number  of  the  View,io7.-- 
seceders.  He  found  the  inass  of  the  people  of  Maryland  io7- 
hostile.  Meantime  McClellan  was  restored  to  cominand. 
Keeping  between  the  Confederates  and  Washington,  he  met 
the  Southerners  at  the  Antietam  and  there  fought  a  bloody 
battle  (September  17,  1862).  The  Union  force  was  double 
that  under  Lee  ;  but  McClellan  threw  away  the  advantages 
which  his  superiority  gave  him  in  a  series  of  disconnected 
assaults.  The  two  armies  lost  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
more  than  twelve  thousand  being  on  the  Union  side.  Lee 
then  retreated  across  the  Potomac,  and  McClellan  was  super- 
seded by  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside. 

The  Confederates  now  fortified  Marye's  Heights  on  the   piedericks- 
south  side  of  the  Rappahannock   behind   Fredericksburg.   burg,Decem- 
Burnside  attacked  this  impregnable   position  in  front,  and   '''='■•  ''^^^■ 

,       ,       .  ,  ,  i.     ,  1  J  .      r  Battles  and 

was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  men  to  tour  ^^^^^^^ 
thousand  on  the  Confederate  side   (December  13,  1862).    111,70; 
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The  "  Horror  of  Fredericksburg "  led  to  Biirnside's  dis- 
missal and  the  elevation  of  "  Fighting  Joe  "  Hooker  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

357.  Campaign  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  1862.  —  After  the 
occupation  of  the  western  end  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  two  lines  of  attack  presented  themselves  to 
the  Union  commander  :  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  other 
fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  JMississippi,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Chattanooga  and  eastern  Tennessee.  The  latter 
was  the  more  important  as  its  accomplishment  would  make 
communication  between  Virginia  and  the  Gulf  states  diffi- 
cult and  slow  and  thus  greatly  aid  a  future  conquest  of 
Mobile,  Vicksburg,  and  other  places  in  Mississippi.  Accord- 
ingly, Halleck  ordered  Buell,  with  one  portion  of  the 
Western  army,  to  proceed  to  Chattanooga;  Grant  and 
Rosecrans,  with  the  other  divisions,  were  to  remain  in 
and  about  Corinth  and  make  what  conquests  they  could. 
Braxton  Bragg,  the  new  Southern  commander  in  the  West, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  military  perception  and 
energy.  Leaving  Price  and  Van  Dorn  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Grant  and  Rosecrans,  he  placed  thirty  thou- 
sand men  on  railroad  cars,  transported  them  to  Mobile, 
and  thence  to  Chattanooga,  and  reached  that  place  in 
advance  of  Buell.  He  then  eluded  that  commander  and 
marched  northward  across  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to 
the  vicinity  of  Louisville  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ohio  River ;  a  small  force  even  penetrated  as  far  as 
Perryville,  Cincinnati.  Bragg  was  then  obliged  to  retire  and  to  fight 
October,  t|^g   Union    army  at   Perryville   (October   8,    1S62).      After 

this  conflict  he  retired  to  Chattanooga.  Buell,  instead  of 
following  him,  halted  at  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland,  and 
was  relieved  by  Rosecrans. 

Before    long    Bragg    again    marched    northward.      This 
Rosccr.ins       time    he   advanced    as   far   as    Murfreesboro   on   the   road 


and  Biags;,       to    Nashville.      There,  near  Stone   River,  he    encountered 

the    Union    army,    which    was    on    its    way   southward    to 

1862.  Chattanooga.     A  most   stubborn  contest  followed.     Splen- 
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didly  commanded  by  Thomas  and  Sheridan,  the  Union 
center  repelled  every  Southern  onslaught  (December  31, 
1862).  Out  of  eighty  thousand  men  engaged,  twenty- 
three  thousand  were  placed  out  of  the  fighting  line  by 
this  one  day's  battle.  Bragg  retired  to  Chattanooga,  and 
Rosecrans  remained  where  he  was  for  nearly  six  months, 
until  June,  1863. 

Meantime  Price  and  Van  Dorn  endeavored  to  carry  out 
their  part  of  the  Confederate  plan  of  campaign.  They 
attacked  the  Union  armies  at  luka  (September  19,  1862) 
and  at  Corinth  (October  3  and  4,  1862),  and  were  each 
time  repulsed,  but  they  prevented  the  sending  of  rein- 
forcements to  Buell.  The  autumn  campaign,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  Northern 
armies. 

358.  Lincoln's  Policy  as  to  Slavery,  1861-63.  —  In  his  in- 
augural address  (p.  508),  President  Lincoln  had  stated  that 
he  stood  by  the  declaration  in  the  Chicago  platform  (p.  496), 
—  that  the  right  of  "  each  state  to  regulate  its  own  domestic 
institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively  "  was 
essential  to  the  "  endurance  of  our  political  fabric.  For 
a  long  time,  a  year  and  a  half,  Lincoln  maintained  this 
position  so  far  as  the  march  of  events  permitted  him  so 
to  do.  In  1 86 1  General  John  C.  Fremont,  the  first  candi- 
date of  the  modern  Republican  party  for  President,  and 
now  commanding  the  military  department  of  Missouri,  had 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  the  slaves  of  all  persons  in 
Missouri,  taking  up  arms  against  the  Federal  government, 
should  be  free.  The  President  overruled  him.  Later  on, 
in  1862,  General  Hunter,  commanding  the  Federal  forces 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  issued  an  order 
declaring  all  the  slaves  in  those  states  free  ;  but  Lincoln 
reversed  this  order,  stating  that  he  reserved  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  matter  to  himself  as  commander  in  chief. 
He  well  knew  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  North 
cared  litde  for  abolition  and  would  not  have  entered  upon 
the  war  to  free  the  slaves  —  their  purpose  was  to  save  the 
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Union.  There  was,  however,  a  body  of  determined  and 
energetic  men  in  the  North  who  were  resolved  to  bring 
about  the  aboHtion  of  slaxer)'.  They  did  not  at  all  relish 
the  attitude  which  the  President  had  assumed. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict  slaves  had  been 
received  into  the  Union  lines  and  there  retained.  General 
B.  F.  Butler,  commanding  at  Fortress  Monroe,  appears  to 
have  initiated  this  measure  by  refusing  to  deliver  up  slaves 
who  had  escaped  into  his  lines  to  their  owner,  a  Confederate 
soldier  —  who  claimed  them  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 
Butler  declareci  that  he  retained  them  as  "  contraband  of 
war,"  on  the  ground  that  their  senaces  would  be  useful  to 
the  enemy.  This  policy  was  approved  by  the  President  and 
by  Congress. 
Congress  In  March,  1S62,  Lincoln  took  an  important  step  in  recom- 

and  slavery,  mending  Congress  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  to  any  state  which 
should  undertake  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  with  com- 
pensation to  the  owners.  Congress  fell  in  with  the  Presi- 
dent's views;  it  also  (April,  1862)  passed  a  law  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  compensation  to 
the  owners  ;  ^Vest  Virginia,  too,  abolished  slavery  within  its 
limits.  The  Senate,  at  about  the  same  time,  ratified  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
by  permitting  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  merchant  vessels 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  African  coast,  and  within 
thirty  leagues  of  the  more  important  places  outside  the 
United  States,  where  slavery  still  existed.  In  June  (1S62), 
Congress  took  a  long  stride  forward  by  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  territories  without  compensation,  and  in  the  following 
July  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  seizure  of  slaves  of 
persons  then  in  rebellion. 

Lincoln  had  been  much  influenced  by  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  Southerners.     He  also  probably  thought 
Greeley,  that  the  autislavery  sentiment  was  gaining  strength  in  the 

August,  1S62.    ]sforth.     He  already  had  in  mind   the  emanciiiation  of  the 
Stedman  i  ■        i  i  ■       ■ 

and  Hutchin-  Slaves  HI  the  States  then  \\\  msurrection  as  a  war  measure 
son,  VII,  81;    justifiable  under   the    Constitution.     On  August    19,   1862, 
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Horace  Greeley's  paper,  the  New  York  Tribune,  contained  American 
an  article  bitterly  attacking  the  President's  policy  of  inaction  ^"'"^y 
as  to  slave  emancipation.  In  reply  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  No^ts!' 
to  Greeley,  contradicting  nothing,  denying  nothing,  but 
setting  forth  his  ideas  in  language  which  no  one  could  mis- 
understand. "I  would  save  the  Union,"  he  said;  "I  would 
save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  My 
paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and 
if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that."  The  true  heart  and  singleness  of 
purpose  which  animated  Lincoln,  as  well  as  the  wisdom 
which  guided  his  actions,  were 
seldom  more  conspicuous  than 
in  this  letter,  which  should  be  c/  i({. 
read  by  all  students  who  desire  to  understand  this  epoch  in 
our  history.  His  "  personal  wish,"  he  concluded  by  saying, 
was  "that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free"  ;  at  the  time 
it  did  not  coincide  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  plain 
official  duty  as  President. 

359.    The    Emancipation    Proclamation,    1863.  —  Lincoln   Emandpa- 
soon  became  convinced,  however,  that  the  emancipation  of  t'o"  Procia- 
the  slaves,  so   far  as   he  could  bring  it  about,  would  be  a    t,„„,,' 
justifiable  means  of  distressing  the  Southerners,  and  would   1863. 
arouse  sympathy  for  the  Union  cause  abroad.     At  the  same    Ojd  Smth. 

^  Leaflets,  Gen. 

time,  it  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  influential  body  of  ser.  No.  n; 
his  supporters  in  the  North,  and  could  be  justified  to  his   Stedman 

TT  1       andHutchin- 

more  numerous  supporters  as  a  war  measure.  He  only 
waited  for  some  Union  success  to  justify  the  step.  The 
collapse  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity he  desired,  and  on  September  22,  1862,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
(1863)  he  would  declare  free  all  slaves  in  any  portion  of 
the  country  which  should  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States.     Accordingly,  on  January    i,   1863,  he 
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issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Tlie  force  and 
legal  effect  of  this  document  has  been  disputed  ;  it  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  operated  to  free  persons  held  in  slavery  in 
portions  of  the  United  States  then  in  insurrection,  wherever 
such  portions  were  occupied  by  the  Union  armies.  Of 
course  it  did  not  abolish  slavery  as  an  institution  airvwhere. 
As  the  declaration  of  a  policy,  its  efi'ect  was  very  important. 
In  the  November  elections  following,  the  Republicans  lost 
ground.  Some  of  the  change  of  feeling,  thus  indicated,  was 
due  to  Lincoln's  action;  but  how  much  cannot  be  stated. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  pohcy  found  favor.  Two  slave 
states  still  in  the  Union  abolished  slavery,  —  Missouri,  June, 
1S63,  and  Maryland,  October,  1S64.  The  issue  became 
one  of  the  important  questions  in  the  campaign  of  1S64, 
which  resulted  in  the  overwhelming  re-election  of  Lincoln 
(p.  554).  The  Congress  then  in  being  had  already  rejected 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolishing  slavery  throughout 
the  ITnited  States.  It  now  (January,  1865)  accepted  it 
by  the  necessarv  two-thirds  majoritv.  The  amendment  was 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states  and  declared  in 
force,  December,  1865.  Slavery  was  now  legally  abolished 
throughout  the  Lhiion. 

360.   The  Vicksburg  Campaign,  1863 The  dep.irture  of 

Halleck  and  Pope  to  Washington  and  Buell  and  Rosecrans 
to  eastern  Tennessee  left  Grant  in  sole  command  in  Missis- 
sippi. LTnfortunately,  Halleck  did  not  trust  Grant,  and  the 
latter's  military  rivals  were,  therefore,  frequently  able  to 
hamper  his  plans.  A  study  of  the  map  of  the  forms  of 
land  (Map  I)  at  once  shows  the  difficulties  which  nature 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  further  conquest  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  great  flood  plain  of  that  ri\'er  extends 
on  the  western  side  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  on 
the  eastern  side,  it  is  cut  into  two  parts  by  the  bluffs  which 
approach  the  rh'er  at  Natchez  and  form  its  eastern  bank 
northward  to  Vicksburg.  Northward  from  the  latter  point  the 
flood  plain  again  stretches  along  the  eastern  bank  as  far  as 
Memphis    (Map    p.    526).     These   "bottom    lands"  were 
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admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;    they  were 
practically  inaccessible  to  an  army,  and  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  hostile  fleet,  as  the  channels  of  the  streams  which  intersected 
them  in  every  direction  could  easily  be  blocked  by  felling 
trees  on  their  banks.      In  these  circumstances,  the  easiest 
way  to  approach  Vicksburg  was  by  an  overland  march  south- 
ward from  Corinth.     Public  opinion  in  the  North,  however, 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  advance  by  the  line  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   Grant  divided  his  army,  sending  Sherman  down  the 
river  while  he  marched  overland.     A  sudden  attack  on  his  ' 
supply  depots  compelled  Grant  to  dravi'  back,  and  Sherman, 
assaulting  the  bluffs    above  Vicksburg,   was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.     Grant  now  carried  his  whole  army  down  stream   Grant 
and  tried  scheme  after  scheme  without  accomplishing  his   captures 
purpose.     Vicksburg  itself  was  of  slight  importance,  but  bat-    j^iy  135^' 
teries  posted  on  the  high  ground  just  above  the  town  and   Battles  and 

also  on  a  level  with  the  stream  commanded  the  course  of    f-™"'^' 

I " . 493 ; 
the  river  for  miles,  as  in  those  days  it  made  a  bend  at  al-    Dodge's 

most  a  right  angle  at  this  point.  Finally,  Grant  marched  V'cw, 
his  army  by  Vicksburg  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  ?  ,_,5J 
crossed  the  river  below  the  fortress,  and  after  fighting  sev- 
eral battles  gained  a  position  in  its  rear.  The  Confederate 
commander.  General  Pemberton,  retreated  with  his  army  into 
the  works,  although  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  recovered 
from  his  wound  and  had  assumed  command  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  the  West,  ordered  him  to  save  his  army  by 
flight.  After  enduring  a  long  and  perilous  siege,  Pember- 
ton surrendered  (July  4,  1863).  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
other  Confederate  posts  on  the  river  also  fell  into  Union 
hands,  and  the  Mississippi  from  source  to  mouth  was  under 
the  control  of  the  national  government.  While  Grant  and 
Pemberton  were  arranging  terms  of  capitulation  on  July  3, 
1863,  the  Union  army  repelled  the  last  assault  of  the  Con- 
federates on  the  lines  at  Gettysburg. 

361.  Chancellorsville,  May,  1863.  —  From  the  middle  of 
December,  1862,  to  the  end  of  April,  1863,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  remained  quietly  in  camp  at  Falmouth,  opposite 
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Chancellors-  Frederickshuig  —  the  Confederates  retaining  their  strong 
vUle,  May.  position  on  iMarve's  Heights  (p.  535).  At  length,  on  April 
pJt'i^  jnJ  lO-  Hooker  led  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  out  of  its  camps, 
UaJrn,  and,  bv  a  skillful  maneuver,  placed  it  across  the  line  of  Lee's 

III.  154;  communications  with  the  South.     Instead  of  pushinc;-  to  the 

(7,:ii,  Utmost  the   ad\-antage   thus   gained.   Hooker  halted  in  the 

127-131.  forest,  which  is  dense  at  that  point,  establishing  his  head- 

quarters at  Chancellorsville.  Lee  had  about  one  half  as 
many  soldiers  under  his  orders  as  Hooker.  Nevertheless, 
he  divided  them  in  two  parts.  \Vith  one  portion  Jackson 
marched  unperceived  across  the  front  of  the  LTnion  line  and 
suddenly  attacked  it  at  the  point  farthest  remo\ed  from 
I\Lirve's  Heights.  He  found  the  Northern  soldiers  entirely 
unprepared,  and  nearly  destroyed  Hooker's  right  wing 
before  help  could  be  sent ;  on  the  following  night,  J^^ekson 
was  accidentally  shot  bv  his  ou-n  men  while  returning  from 
a  recomioissance  of  the  LTnion  position.  Lee,  redoubling 
his  attacks,  drove  Hooker  back  across  the  Rappahannock 
and  then,  turning  on  a  Federal  force,  which  had  mean- 
time seized  Marye's  Heights,  compelled  them  ti3  seek  the 
northern  shore  of  the  stream.  In  four  days  (.May  2-5, 
rS63)  Lee,  with  si.\ty-one  thousand  men,  had  dealt  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  of  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  men.  He  now  decided  again  to  invade  the  North. 
Gettysburg,  362.  Gettysburg,    July,    1863.  —  Leading     his    soldiers 

July,  1S63.       through    the  valley  of  Virginia,  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac 

Battles  and  ^  '  .        ^  r     ^        -t^  1 

Leaders  ^"'-'  entered  Pennsylvania.      1  he  Army  01  the  Potomac  also 

111,255;  crossed   that  river,  keeping"  between   the  Confederates  and 

Do.iges  j.|.^g   national   capital.     On    Tune    2S,    while   this  movement 

/  lew, 

132-141.  was    in    progress,  the  Union  forces  received    a   new  com- 

mander, George  G.  Meade.  Three  davs  later  (Tuly  i),  the 
two  armies  came  together  at  the  little  village  of  Gettysburg. 
At  first  the  Confederates  were  in  greater  force  and  the 
LInionists  retreated  through  the  village  to  a  fishhook-shaped 
crest  known  locally  as  Cemetery  Ridge.  The  position 
proved  to  be  remarkably  strong,  and  Meade  determined  to 
fight  the  decisive  battle  at  that  point.     On  the  next  day 
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(July  2)  the  Confederates  attacked  vigorously,  drove  back 
the  Union  left,  and  gained  a  position  on  the  right  which  seri- 
ously menaced  the  whole  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
the  Northern  soldiers  drove  them  out  of  this  advantageous 
spot,  and  repelled  every  attack.  Lee  determined  to  make 
one  more  assault,  and  sent  General  Pickett,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  against  the  Union  center  defended  by  troops 
under  General  Hancock.  Splendidly  the  Southerners 
marched  forward,  to  be  repulsed  with  awful  loss.  The  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  was  won  at  a  loss  of  fifty  thousand  men 
out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  engaged. 
In  this  conflict,  the  Confederates  had  the  fewer  men  and 
suffered  the  greater  loss. 

Getty.sburg  and  Vicksburg  should  have  ended  the  war; 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  Southern  success  :  every 
month  the  war  continued  only  made  more  dreadful  the 
ruin  of  the  South ;  every  month  saw  an  addition  to  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  North. 

363.  Northern  Opposition  to  the  War.— It  was,  indeed, 
fortunate  that  these  successes  came  when  they  did  ;  for  the 
Union  government,  at  the  moment,  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Northern  opponents  of  its  policy.  There  were  many  sincere, 
well-meaning  persons  in  the  North  who  were  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  general  government,  under  cover  of 
military  necessity,  was  using  its  power  to  overthrow  the 
rights  of  the  states  and  the  personal  liberty  of  private  citizens. 
In  the  critical  days  following  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln 
had  found  it  necessary  to  seize  private  property,  as  railroads 
and  telegraph  lines,  and  to  use  them  for  military  purposes. 
He  also  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  persons  suspected  of 
hostility  to  the  Union  cause.  There  was  little  evidence 
to  convict  these  persons  of  crimes  recognized  by  the  law, 
and,  to  secure  their  detention,  Lincoln  had  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  brought  about 
an  irritating  constitutional  controversy.  The  Constitution 
(Art.  i,  §  9)  merely  states  that  the  "writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
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lion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  Article  i 
relates  to  the  legislative  power,  and  it  might  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  was  that 
Congress  should  exercise  the  suspending  power.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  the  suspension  of  the  writ  when  Congress  was 
not  in  session,  and  there  was  ground  for  tlie  argument  that 
unless  the  I'^xecutive  exercised  this  function  it  could  not  be 
exercised  at  all  in  very  critical  moments.  In  1S63  Con- 
gress, bv  act,  conferred  on  the  President  the  right  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  writ.  Since  the  war,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  the  final  decision  as  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  in  a  particular  case  belongs  to  the  courts. 

Another  cause  of  opposition  was  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1S63. 
This  authorized  the  general  government  to  ha\e  recourse 
to  a  "  draft  "  or  conscription  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  armies. 
In  the  summer  of  1863  riots  directed  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  occurred  in  several  i)laces,  especiallv  in 
New  York.  The  government  was  now  strong  enough  to 
bear  down  all  opposition,  and  the  rioters  were  severely  dealt 
with.  The  real  result  of  the  draft  act,  however,  was  to  com- 
pel the  states  to  fill  their  quotas  of  soldiers  bv  paving  large 
bounties  to  those  who  would  enlist  in  the  armv. 

364.  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  1863.  —  In  June,  1S63, 
Rosecrans  again  took  up  the  task  of  capturing  Chattanooga. 
By  a  series  of  well-planned  and  admirably  executed  man- 
euvers he  compelled  Bragg  to  abandon  that  place.  After 
Gettysburg,  the  Confederate  army  in  the  West  was  reinforced 
by  one  of  Lee's  divisions,  under  one  of  his  best  commanders. 
General  Longstreet.  General  Burnside  also  led  a  new  Union 
army  to  eastern  Tennessee,  and  occupied  Knoxville.  On 
September  19,  1S63,  Bragg  suddenly  attacked  Rosecrans  at 
Chickamauga,  and  nearly  routed  him.  But  here,  as  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  Thomas  saved  the  day  by  holding  the  center  of 
the  Union  position.  Thomas  then  succeeded  Rosecrans  in 
command,  but  was  obliged  to  shelter  his  army  in  Chatta- 
nooga, where  Bragg  blockaded  it,  while  Longstreet  besieged 
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Burnside  at  Knoxville.  Meantime,  Grant  had  assumed 
command  of  all  the  Union  armies  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
He  hastened  to  the  succor  of  Thomas  and  Burnside.  Re- 
inforcements had  also  been  sent  from  the  East,  and  Hooker, 
with  a  detachment  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  reached 
Chattanooga  immediately  before  Grant,  with  Sherman's 
corps  of  the  Mississippi  army,  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
action.  Grant  at  once  sent  Sherman  to  attack  Bragg's  right 
and  Hooker  to  gain  his  left,  while  with  Thomas's  veterans 
he  held  him  fast  in  his  lines.  Everything  fell  out  happily: 
Thomas's  men,  eager  to  show  their  courage,  carried  the 
Confederate  center  by  assault,  and  Bragg  retreated  in  con- 
fusion (November,  1S63).  Sherman  then  went  to  the  relief 
of  Knoxville  ;  on  his  approach  Longstreet  retired  through 
the  mountains  to  Virginia. 

Grant  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  Northern  people  by 
his  brilliant  successes.  He  was  now  made  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, and  given  command  of  all  tlie  Union  armies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alleghanies  (March,  1864).  He  assumed  direct 
control  of  the  operations  in  Virginia,  and  confided  the 
leadership  of  the  armies  operating  from  Chattanooga  to  his 
trieil  ami  trusted  subonfinate,  General  Sherman. 

365.  The  Atlanta  Campaign,  May  to  July,  1864. — The 
task  to  which  Sherman  set  himself  was  most  arduous.  Atlanta 
was  the  only  manufacturing  town  of  importance,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  in  the  Confeileracy.  It  also  was  an  impor- 
tant railway  center,  as  the  lines  from  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas  converged  there.  The  country  between 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  was  very  difficult  of  access :  the 
railroad  ran  through  narrow  gorges  under  mountains,  whose 
tops,  crowned  with  artillery,  made  advance  on  that  Une  impos- 
sible. The  Confederate  government  gathered  every  soldier 
who  could  be  sjxxred  from  the  defense  of  Richmond  to 
guard  this  important  post,  and  placed  in  conimand  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  of  living  Sotithern  commanders  second  only  to 
Lee.  To  the  conquest  of  these  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
Sherman  brought  one  hundred  thousand  veterans. 
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Instead  of  attacking  Johnston  in  front,  Sherman  used  his 
superiority  in  numbers  to  outflank  him,  and  thus  compelled 
him  to  retreat  from  one  impregnable  position  to  another. 
Johnston  showed  great  ability,  but  the  skill  of  the  Union 
commanders  and  the  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  discipline  of 
the  Northern  soldiers  overbore  all  obstacles.  The  Con- 
federate government  had  never  placed  entire  confidence  in 
Johnston,  and  his  retreat  impelled  them  to  displace  him  and 
appoint  Hood  to  the  chief  command  at  the  moment  when  the 
Union  army  was  approaching  Atlanta.  Hood  was  expected 
to  fight,  and  not  to  retreat.  Again  and  again  he  attacked 
Sherman,  only  to  be  beaten  off  with  cruel  loss.  He  then 
advanced  northward  in  the  expectation  that  Sherman  would 
follow  him,  and  thus  abandon  the  conquest  of  Atlanta.  But 
the  Union  commander  contented  himself  with  sending  back 
a  portion  of  his  troops  under  Thomas  and  Schofield.  With 
the  remainder,  some  sixty  thousand  strong,  he  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  mills  and  factories  at  Atlanta,  and  set 
out  for  the  seacoast  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 

366.  Plan  of  Campaign.  —  The  "  march  to  the  sea"  had  strategy  of 
long  been  in  contemplation.  In  the  preceding  years,  while  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  was  still  in  progress,  Colonel  Grierson, 
with  seventeen  hundred  men,  had  ridden  from  the  Tennessee  iv,  247, 
to  Baton  Rouge.  He  reported  that  "  the  Confederacy  was  a 
mere  shell."  Apart  from  the  soldiers  in  the  front,  there  were 
almost  no  fighting  men  in  the  South.  Sherman  thought, 
and  Grant  agreed  with  him,  that  as  long  as  he  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  armies  under  Lee  and  Hood,  he  would  be 
perfectly  safe.  The  advantages  of  his  proposed  movement 
were  many :  in  the  first  place,  it  would  go  far  toward  con- 
vincing the  Southerners  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
ance, and  would  probably  increase  the  opposition  to  the 
Confederate  government,  which  was  already  noticeable  in 
some  portions  of  the  South  :  in  the  second  place,  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution  would  encourage  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  might  have  an  important  effect  on  European 
public  opinion.     The  great  dangers  to  be  apprehended  were 
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from  the  two  Confederate  armies.     Grant  felt  able  to  keep 

Lee  fully  employed  ;  but  could  Thomas,  without  Sherman's 

aid,  crush   Hood?     After   a   thorough   consideration  of  all 

these  points,  Grant  gave  Sherman  permission  to  go. 

Sherman's  367.    Sherman  and  Thomas.  —  Leaving  Atlanta,  Sherman 

mavches  ^j-^j  [.^jg  ^.j^gj-j  Q-jajehed  gayly  through  Georgia.     Everywhere 

Geoixia  ^s  they  passed  along  they  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  railroad 

and  the  system  by  tearing  up  rails  and  twisting  them  into  fantastic 

on™^tti       shapes  by  means  of  fire.     The  soldiers  lived  off  the  country, 

LeaHf/s,  but,  when  not  opposed,  otherwise  respected  the  rights  of 

III,  No.  5 :      private  property.     On  December  10,  1S64,  Sherman  opened 
Lcada-t  Communication  with  the  Union  fleet  blockading  Savannah. 

IV,  663;  Ten  days  later,  his  soldiers  entered  that  city.     After  resting 

Dodges  j.^jg  men,  he  again  set  out  —  this  time  on  a  more  arduous 

View,  ^ 

279-292,  and   dangerous    enterprise.     The   plan   now   was    that    he 

302-309.  should  march  northward  through  the  Carolinas,  and  occupy 

some  position  whence  he  could  menace  Lee's  communica- 
tions with  the  Southern  states.  With  his  customary  fore- 
sight and  energy,  Sherman  started  before  he  was  expected 
to  do  so,  and  thus  gained  a  position  in  front  of  a  force  which 
had  been  gathered  to  oppose  him.  His  northward  advance 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and,  on  February 
1 7,  he  entered  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  Lee 
now  assumed  the  responsibility  of  appointing  Johnston  to 
command  the  defense  against  this  invasion  from  the  South. 
That  general  exercised  all  his  old-time  skill,  but  nothing 
that  he  was  able  to  do  could  stop  Sherman :  the  latter 
reached  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  in  safety,  and  once 
again  opened  communication  with  the  fleet.  Meantime 
Wilmington  had  fallen,  and  Thomas  had  destroyed  Hood's 
army.  Schofield,  with  a  portion  of  the  Western  army,  joined 
Sherman  at  Goldsboro;  the  latter  was  now  (JNLirch  21, 
1S65)  fully  able  to  cope  with  any  array  the  Confederates 
could  place  in  the  field. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  it  had  seemed  as  if  Thomas  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him.     A  portion  of  his  force  under  Schofield 
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was  attacked  at  Franklin,  in  Tennessee,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Nashville  before  he  felt  able  to  make  a  stand 
against  Hood.  At  that  place  he  slowly  gathered  a  formi- 
dable army  about  him,  but  refused  to  sally  forth  until  his 
preparations  were  complete.  Grant  and  the  government 
at  Washington  became  alarmed ;  they  endeavored  to  stir 
him.  Thomas  would  cheerfully  hand  over  the  command  to 
another ;  he  would  not  give  battle  until  he  was  ready.  At 
last  all  preparations  were  made  ;  he  left  his  entrenchments 
(December  15,  1S64)  and  attacked  Hood.  In  two  days  he 
not  merely  routed  that  general :  he  destroyed  his  army  as  a 
fighting  force  —  it  was  never  brought  together  again  ! 

368.  Grant  and  Lee,  1864.  —  In  May,  1864,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  again  took  up  its  task  of  the  destruction  of  Lee's 
army,  and  the  conquest  of  Richmond.  Grant  directed  the 
campaign  in  person,  but  Meade  remained  in  direct  control 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Northern  soldiers  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  to  whom  Lee 
could  oppose  only  seventy  thousand  men.  On  May  5  the 
two  armies  came  together  in  the  Wilderness,  not  far  from 
the  fatal  field  of  ChancellorsviUe.  For  two  days  (May  5,  6, 
1864)  a  terrible  contest  prevailed,  and  then  Grant  moved 
by  his  left  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  here  again  a 
fearful  conflict  raged  in  the  woods  and  clearings  (May  10- 
12).  Then  again  by  a  flank  march  Grant  led  his  army  first 
to  the  North  Anna  and  then  to  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  battle 
ground  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  At  the  latter  place 
there  was  nearly  continuous  fightmg  for  eleven  days  (May 
31  to  June  12).  Then  Grant,  unable  to  advance,  transferred 
his  army  to  the  James.  But  there  Lee  again  forestalled 
him,  and  occupied  Petersburg  on  the  Appomattox.  These 
sanguinary  conflicts  cost  the  Union  army  sixty  thousand 
men,  to  fourteen  thousand  for  the  Confederates.  The  Fed- 
eral government  refilled  Grant's  depleted  ranks  ;  Sherman 
moved  northwards ;  Thomas  destroyed  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  West,  and  there  was  no  source  from  which  the 
Confederates  could  replace  their  losses.    Grant,  seeing  clearly 
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the  exhaustion  of  the  fighting  population  of  the  South,  re- 
fused to  permit  any  more  exchanges  of  prisoners,  declaring 
that  a  Nortliern  man  who  died  in  the  horrible  prison  pens 
of  the  South  laid  down  his  life  for  the  nation's  cause  equally 
with  the  man  who  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Some 
Southern  writers  have  palliated  the  cruelty  of  the  Southern 
government  toward  Union  prisoners  on  the  ground  that  it 
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was  inevitable  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  South. 
Surely  if  the  Southerners  could  no  longer  maintain  the  or- 
ganization of  a  civilized  people,  they  should  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  cause  for  which  they  fought  was  hopeless, 
and  have  laid  down  their  arms. 

369.  Sheridan's  Valley  Campaign,  1864.  —  CTrant  now 
besieged  Lee  in  his  lines  at  Petersburg.  Gradually  the  ever- 
increasing  pressure  became  intolerable,  and  Lee  sought  to 
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divert  Grant  from  his  purpose  by  an  attack  on  the  Union   Battles  and 
capital.      Detaching   one   of  his   ablest   subordinates,  Jubal    ^eadas. 


IV, 
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Dodge 


iew, 


Early,  he    directed  him  to  penetrate   the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley and    seize  Washington.      Early   reached    the   defenses    f 
of  Washington,  but  delaying  the  attack,  was  detained  long   =^52^=54. 

20'^— 278. 

enough  by  a  hastily  levied  force  to  enable  two  army  corps 
to  reach  Washington  from  the  James.  The  Confederates 
then  retired  into  the  valley.  To  combat  Early,  Grant  gave 
Sheridan  forty  thousand  men  with  orders  to  devastate  the 
valley  so  that  no  Confederate  force  could  march  through  it. 
The  campaign  which  followed  saw  each  army  successful  in 
turn.  Finally,  Sheridan  obtained  the  upper  hand,  drove  the 
Confederates  back,  and  destroyed  everything  eatable  that 
could  be  found.  He  then  rejoined  Grant  at  Petersburg 
(November,  1864). 

370.    Great  Britain  and  the  Confederate  Cruisers. — In  the   The 
earlier  years  of  the  war,  a  few  Southern  vessels  ran   the    Confederate 

cruist^rs. 

blockade  and  began  the  destruction  of  Northern  commerce    Maciav's 
on   the    ocean.      The    most   important  of  these  were   the   jyazy.  11, 
Sumter   and   the   Florida,  the   latter   a   British-built  vessel   ^^^"^  '^' 
which  was  converted  into  a  man-of-war  at  Mobile.      The 
most  famous  of  the   Confederate   cruisers,  however,  never 
entered  a  Southern  port.     This  was  the  Alabama,  built  in 
England,  on  the  Mersey,  and  permitted  to  go  to  sea  by  the 
British  government,  notwithstanding  the   expostulations  of 
the  American  minister  at  London,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
After  a  most  destructive   career,  the  Alabama  was   finally   Kcarsarge 
sunk  off  Cherbourg,  by  the  United  States  ship  Kearsarge,   ™'^ 

°'      -'  '■  "         Alabama. 

commanded  by  Captain  Winslow   (June   19,   1864).     The    Maciay's 
two  vessels  were  of  about  the  same  size  and  armament ;  but   Ka~jy,  11, 
the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge  were  better  aimed  than  those  of  ^  ^"573- 
her  opponent,  and  the  powder  of  the  Alabama  was  so  defec- 
tive that  such  of  her  shot  as  reached  the  Kearsarge  did  little 
damage. 

The  Confederates  also  contracted  for  the  construction  of   The 
two  powerful  ironclad  rams  in  England.     The  British  gov-   '^°^^'^''''^^'' 
ernraent  showed  no  desire  to  seize  them  before  completion. 
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and  informed  Adams  that  it  could  not  interfere.  The 
American  minister  thereupon  wrote  to  Earl  Russell,  the 
British  foreign  minister:  "It  ■nould  be  superlluous  for  me 
to  point  out  that  this  is  war."  This  aivakened  the  English- 
men, and  the  government  bought  the  war  vessels. 
The  The  last  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  to  keep  the  seas  was 

Shenandoah.  ^]^g  Shenandoah.  Coaling  at  Melbourne,  she  sailed  for  the 
northern  Pacific  and  there  destroyed  the  American  whaling 
fleet  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston.  The  inaction 
of  the  British  government  on  all  these  occasions  awakened 
intense  resentment  in  the  United  States,  and  became  the 
subject  of  negotiation  and  arbitration  (p.  572). 
Election  of  371 .   Lincoln's  Re-election,  1864.  —  In  the  Northern  states 

'^^-*-  were  to  be  found  many  persons  who  were  actively  opposed 

StanMood's  ,        .      ,  \^       ^     ^  „„  '      '  ' 

Elections         to  the  turther  prosecution  of  the  war.      Ihese  were  mostly 

236-252.  Democrats,  and  they  nominated  General  McClellan  for  the 

presidency.  The  extremists  among  the  Republicans,  who 
thought  the  administration  was  not  sufficiently  vigorous  in 
its  policy,  especially  as  to  slavery,  nominated  John  C.  Fr(5- 
mont.  Lincoln  was  nominated  bv  a  convention  composed 
of  Republicans  and  of  those  Northern  Democrats  who  were 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  L^nion.  The 
convention  placed  a  Democrat,  Andrew  Johnson,  a  Union 
man  from  Tennessee,  on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln,  as  candi- 
date for  the  vice-presidency.  This  convention  favored  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  a  continuance  of  a 
national  policy  as  to  public  improvements.  Fri^mont  with- 
drew ;  the  Democrats  carried  three  states,  —  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Kentucky  ;  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected 
by  two  hundred  and  twelve  electoral  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  their  majority  in  the  popular 
vote  being  more  than  fmir  hundred  thousand.  The  people 
of  the  North  had  decided  by  an  overwhelming  vote  that  the 
war  should  be  fought  to  the  end.  Preparations  were  at 
once  made  for  its  prosecution  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  The  Union  army  steadily  increased  in  size  until  May, 
1865,  when  over  a  miUion  men  were  on  its  muster  rolls. 
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For  the  South,  any  such  display  of  vigor  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  Confederacy  was  a  shell :  there  were  no 
more  white  men  to  be  forced  into  the  ranks  ;  there  were  no 
more  arms  or  military  equipments  ;  there  was  hardly  food 
enough  at  the  front  for  the  soldiers  already  in  the  field.  The 
Congress  at  Richmond  passed  a  bill  for  the  employment  of 
slaves  as  soldiers;  it  was  proposed  to  arm  at  least  one  regi- 
ment with  pikes. 

372.  The  Surrender  at  Appomattox,  1865.  —  ^^  soon  as  it  Appomattox, 
was  possible  to  move,  the  Northern  soldiers  began  the  final  April,  1865. 
campaign  of  the  war.  Grant  had  now  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men  to  Lee's  sixty  thousand.  On  the  first 
day  of  April,  1865,  Sheridan,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  lodges 
and  infantry,  gained  a  position  at  Five  Forks  which  com-  310-319. 
manded  the  roads  to  the  rear  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  Lee  could  not  drive  him  back.  Lee  therefore  withdrew 
his  army  from  his  works  and  endeavored  to  escape  by  the 
valley  of  the  Appomattox  to  the  mountains,  in  the  hope,  per- 
haps, of  combining  his  troops  with  the  force  under  Johnston's 
command.  At  last,  the  Northern  soldiers  were  too  quick 
for  him.  Sheridan,  with  the  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps, 
outmarched  the  Confederates  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  pressed  on  their  flank  and  rear.  On  April 
7,  1865,  the  van  of  the  starving  army  of  northern  Virginia 
reached  the.vicinity  of  Appomattox  Court  House.  A  body 
of  dismounted  Union  cavalry  barred  the  way.  The  Con- 
federates deployed  to  brush  aside  this  obstacle,  when  the 
cavalrymen,  withdrawing  to  one  side,  disclosed  an  infantry 
hne  of  battle.  Farther  progress  was  impossible,  and  Lee 
surrendered  (April  9,  1865).  The  terms  given  to  the  South- 
erners were  singularly  liberal  :  the  Confederates  were  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  cease  from  acts  of  hostility.  Later  on 
an  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  politicians  who  had  led 
the  South  to  secession  and  ruin,  but  that  was  abandoned. 

373.  Assassination  of  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865.  —  On  April 
14,  the  people  of  the  North  were  aglow  with  enthusiasm 
over  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army ; 
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Assassin;!-        on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  they  were  plunged  into  a  depth 

'"'"  ^^'  of  gloom  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 

Lincoln.  *:.,  y^i  -  c     \  it-i 

Luiited  btates.     On  the  evennig   01  the   14th,   Lmcohi  was 

shot  by  a  cra/ed  sympathizer  with  the  cause  of  secession 
and  sla\er\',  and  an  attempt  was  also  made  on  Seward's 
life.  With  Lincoln  perished  the  one  man  able  and  willing 
to  restrain  the  Northern  extremists.  Andrew  Johnson  be- 
came President,  and  the  policy  of  the  government  soon 
underwent  a  great  change  (p.  561). 

Cost  of  the  374.   Cost  of  the  War.  —  The  ^Var  for  the  Union  cost  the 

nation,  North  and  South,  the  lives  of  nearly  a  million  men  : 
about  ninety-five  thousand  Northern  soldiers  were  killed  on 

ch.  ixi.  the  field  of  battle,  or  were  fatally  wounded  and  died  in  hospi- 

tals ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  more  succumbed 
to  disease  while  on  the  army  rolls.  To  these  figures  must  be 
added  those  who  died  from  accident,  disajjpeared  perma- 
nentlv.  or  died  in  Southern  prisons  or  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease or  wounds  contracted  while  in  the  serx'ice  ;  the  total  of 
those  who  perished  from  all  these  causes  is  not  fiir  from  one 
half  a  million  ;  about  as  many  more  Southerners  perished 
from  similar  causes.  Himdreds  of  thousands  more  con- 
tracted disorders  or  received  woimds  while  in  the  ser\ice, 
which  did  not  lead  directly  to  death  but  which  shortened 
life  or  made  it  wretched.  The  total  money  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  Union  government  was  about  three  and  one  half  thousand 
million  dollars — excluding  expenses  incurred  by  states  and 
municipalities,  which  amounted,  in  all  probability,  at  least 
to  three  hmidred  millions  more.  .Adding  to  this  the  amount 
paid  and  to  be  paid  in  ]iensions  to  those  who  risked  their 
li\es  and  the  well-being  of  their  families  for  the  Union  cause, 
and  the  amoimt  of  pri\-ate  property  destroyed  during  the 
conflict,  the  war  for  the  Union  cost  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand million  dollars. 
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SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

§§  334-345-     The  Beginning  of  Civil  Strife 

a.  Do  you  consider  that  Lincoln  or  Washington  best  represents 
American  life  ? 

b.  Upon  what  premises  did  Lincoln  base  his  conclusion  that  "  the 
Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution"? 

c.  Give  as  many  facts  as  possible  to  support  the  statement,  "in  the 
end  they  collapsed  as  no  other  conquered  people  have  done  in  historical 
times." 

d.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  "there  are  few  things,  however, 
so  unreliable  as  statistics"? 

e.  Why  did  the  Confederates  have  "superior  marching  qualities"? 

f.  Compare  the  uprising  of  the  Nortliern  and  the  Southern  people. 
In  which  section  was  there  greater  unanimity? 

g.  Draw  an  imaginary  picture  of  what  might  have  happened  had 
the  "border  states"  seceded. 

h.  Compare  the  war  policies  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Was  it 
possible  for  the  South  to  have  pursuerl  a  different  policy? 

i.  The  national  banking  system:  why  was  '  established?  Describe 
it.  What  changes  might  now  be  made  to  r. .  pt  it  to  present  condi- 
tions? 

j.  Is  it  true  that  the  blockade  "was  the  c^.ief  factor"  in  the  defeat 
of  the  South?     Give  your  reasons. 

§§  M^'  347>  349'     The  Theater  of  War 

a.  Draw  three  maps  showing  (i)  the  theater  of  war  as  a  whole, 
(2)  the  East,  (3)  the  West  (Dodge's  Bird's-Eye  View).  Describe  by 
recitation  lines  of  communication  and  lines  of  defense. 

b.  Draw  two  maps,  one  representing  the  theater  of  war  in  Virginia 
during  the  Revolution,  the  other,  during  the  Civil  War.  Enter  fully 
upon  each  name  and  date  of  battles;  what  points  of  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  strike  you? 

§§  35°!  37°-     Relations  with  Great  Britain 

a.  Do  you  consider  the  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  Great  Britain 
justifiable?  Give  your  reasons.  Has  Great  Britain  done  anything 
since  1S65  t(j  lessen  this  feeling? 

b.  Why  were  "  free  workingmen  all  the  world  over  "  interested  in 
the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South? 

c.  Who  formulates  the  rules  of  International  Law?  What  is  meant 
by  "  according  belligerent  rights  "  ?     How  does  it  differ  from  "  recogni- 
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tion  of  indepeiHlence ''?      Why  were  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
opposed  to  nationahsm  in  the  United  States? 

d.    What  argument  in  favor  of  democracy  do  you  tind  in  §  350? 

§§  359j  360-     Slave  EiMancipation 

a.  (i)  Trace  in  detail  Lincoln's  pohcy  as  to  slavery.  (2)  Describe 
carefully  the  position  of  the  Republican  party  as  to  slaver3^  (3)  Was 
the  war  begun  to  free  the  slaves?  (4)  Would  you  have  advocated 
war  in  iSoi  to  secure  immediate  emancipation?  (The  first  three  of 
these  questions  may  be  used  as  Topics  for  Individual  Investigation.) 

b.  Discuss  the  constitutionality  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  President's  war  powers?  In  how  far  do  the 
proclamations  of  a  President  have  legal  force? 

§§  S^^j*  37^-     Northern  Opposition 

a.  Compare  the  mode  of  recruiting  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  during  the  Civil  War. 

b.  Why  was  Andrew  Johnson  nominated  for  Vice-President? 

c.  Compare  the  votes  cast  in  1S56,  in  1S60,  and  in  1S64.  What 
changes  of  sentiment  can  you  discern? 

d.  Does  the  Const:     lion  authorize  Congress  to  draft  soldiers? 

General  Questions 

Subjects  for  special  study  in  secondary  authorities:  (l)  assign  to 
each  student  a  campaign  or  a  battle  to  be  studied  in  Dodge's  Bird^s- 
Eye  View  and  in  Battles  and  Leaders,  or  in  other  convenient  books;  the 
report  should  include  a  map  or  plan  of  the  campaign  or  battle;  (2)  the 
part  played  by  the  "Old  Northwest"  in  the  war;  (3)  the  part  played 
by  the  ''border  states,"  or  by  any  one  of  them;  (4)  development  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  of  the  railroad  system,  or  the  action  of  the  homestead 
law,  or  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources,  or  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention,  or  industrial  expansion;  (5)  the  attitude  towards 
the  United  States  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe;  (6)  the  questions 
of  international  law  which  grew  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
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NATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT,   1865-1897 
Books  for  Consultation 

General  Readings.  — Johnston's  America ?i  Politics,  207-279;  Wil- 
son's Division  and  J\'eii7zion,  254-299. 

Special  Accounts.  —  Lalor's  Cyclopccdia  articles  by  Johnston  ; 
Blaine's  Twenly  Years;  Landon's  Constitutional  History:  Sterne's 
Constitutional  History  ;  Andrews's  Zaj/  Quarter  Century.  Lives  of  the 
leading  statesmen,  Guide,  §  25.  On  the  currency  see  Walker's  Political 
Economy  and  Laughlin's  Political  Economy. 

Sources. — McPherson's  Handbooks  :  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopm- 
dia ;  Mul  hall's  PJictionary  of  Statistics;  Tenth  Census^  Shaler's 
United  States.     Writings  of  leading  statesmen,    Guide,   §ij   32.  33. 

Bibliography.  —  Gurdy  and  Twitchell,  Pathfinder  in  American 
History. 

Illustrative  Material.  —  Whittier's  Democracy  ,•  Tourgee's  A  Fool's 
Errand  and  Bricks  zoithout  Straw ;  Hale's  Air.  Merriam's  Scholars. 

NATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT,    1865-1897 

375.  Return  to  Peace  Conditions.  —  The  war  was  over  :  its  Return  to 
close  brought  with  it  new  conditions  replete  with  problems  P'-'ac<=  condi- 
whose  solution  has  been  most  difficult.  The  enormous  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  were  to  be  disbanded  ;  wounded  and 
disabled  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  with  their  families  were 
to  be  cared  for ;  an  enormous  debt  was  to  be  extinguished ; 
emancipation  was  to  be  completed,  and  the  negroes  pro- 
tected in  their  new  freedom  ;  and  vexatious  political  prob- 
lems were  to  be  settled.  All  these  matters  were  pressing, 
but  on  many  of  them  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  reach  agree- 
ment. Above  all,  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  and 
the  people  to  abandon  extravagant  habits  engendered  by 
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war,  and  once  again  consent  to  live  the  slower  and  more 
commonplace  existence  associated  with  peaceful  days.  The 
stimulating  legislation  of  war  time,  and  the  eneigv  of  the 
Northern  people,  had  opened  up  new  sources  of  wealtli,  and 
greatly  extended  the  old  forms  of  production.  All  these 
were  now  to  be  fostered  and  extended,  and  the  Southern 
people  induced  to  gain  their  share  in  this  vast  material 
development. 

The  history  of  the  period  extending  from  the  close  of  the 
war  to  1S90  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  :  one  deal- 
ing with  political  problems  mainly,  the  other  having  to  do 
with  industrial  progress.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  important  ;  it  deserves  the  most  careful  study  from 
every  one  taking  part  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
either  directly  as  a  voter  or  indirectly  as  influencing  the  vote 
of  another  person.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider 
briefly  the  political  and  constitutional  history. 
Reduction  of  376,  The  Army  and  Navy.  —  Even  before  the  surrender  at 
army  and  Appomattox,  but  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  South  had  be- 
come apparent,  the  government's  recruiting  offices  had  been 
closed  and  a  stop  put  to  further  enlistments.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  Lee's  surrender,  the  disbandment  of  the  armv 
was  begun,  and  it  was  pushed  on  with  vigor.  In  six  months' 
time  eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  had  been  mustered  out 
of  the  service,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  (iS6^)  onlv  fifty 
thousand  remained  on  the  government's  rolls.  Since  then, 
the  number  has  been  still  further  diminished,  until  in  1S90 
there  were  only  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  The  militia  organization  of  the  states 
has  been  maintained  on  a  much  better  basis  than  before  the 
war.  There  is  more  uniformitv  in  drill  and  accoutrements, 
and  the  discipline  is  much  better.  Military  traditions  have 
been  kept  alive  by  societies  of  veterans,  as  the  "  Grand  Array 
of  the  Republic,"  and  other  organizations  based  on  the  mili- 
tary units  of  the  Union  armies,  as  the  "  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cnmberland."  There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
country  is  now  better  prepared  for  war  than  at  any  time 
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between    the    Revolution    and    the    outbreak   of   the    Civil 
War. 

Reduction  of  the  navy  also  went  on  apace.     The  men   Maday's 
were  discharged  and  the  ships  were  laid  up  at  the  govern-   Aaiy/ii, 
ment  yards  or  were  sold  out  of  the  service.     For  years  the   5^^~^°^- 
navy  steadily  declined  in  efficiency,  until  the  government 
possessed  no  vessels  able  to  cope  with  the  modern  ships  of 
even  the  lesser  American  powers,  as  Chile.    More  recently, 
attention  has  again  been  paid  to  the  building  of  serviceable 
ships  of  war,  and  a  scheme  of  a  naval  militia  has  been  de- 
vised and  has  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

The  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  returned  to  private  life.  Pensions. 
honored  and  respected  by  all.  Mindful  of  its  obligations, 
Congress,  by  law,  has  provided  pensions  for  those  veterans 
whose  wounds  or  the  inevitable  hardships  of  military  service 
incapacitated  from  earning  a  livelihood,  and  has  also  made 
provision  for  those  dependent  upon  them.  The  expense  of 
this  pension  system  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  obligation  of  the  American 
people  to  those  who  periled  their  lives  and  strength  that 
the  nation  might  live  is  unquestioned,  but  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  to  it  that  the  nation's  money  is  justly  dis- 
tributed, for,  it  must  be  remembered,  it  is  all  raised  by 
taxation  that  bears  most  heavily  upon  the  working  men  and 
women. 

377.  The  War  Debt.  — At  the  close  of  the  war  the  interest-  The  national 
bearing  debt  amounted  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  million  'i**- 
dollars,  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  In  addition,  there  was  the  non-interest-bear- 
ing debt  to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  hundred  millions  more. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  issued  directly  by  the 
government.  The  interest-bearing  debt  was  in  the  form 
of  bonds  which  had  been  floated  at  very  high  rates  of 
interest  and  paid  for  in  the  government's  own  depreciated 
currency.  The  disbandment  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
lessened  the  government's  current  expenditures,  and  enabled 
it  at  once  to  begin  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt.     Before 
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the  end  of  1S65  thirty-five  millions  were  paid  off,  and  the 
process  went  steadily  on.  The  internal  revenue  taxes  bore 
hea\il)'  on  industry,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  were 
either  lowered  or  abolished.  This,  of  course,  reduced  the 
income  of  the  government  and  retardeti  the  extinguishment 
of  the  debt.  In  1S69  Congress  took  up  the  matter  in 
earnest.  The  old  arguments  of  Washington's  time  were 
repeated.  It  was  said  that  the  obligations  had  not  pro- 
duced their  face  value  to  the  government,  and  might  be 
The  nation's  redeemed  at  less  than  par.  But  the  necessity  of  protecting 
ciedit.  ji^g  government's  credit  prevailed,  as  it  had  in  the  earlier 

days  (p.  2SS).  Congress  now  passed  an  act  "to  restore 
the  public  credit."  In  this  it  pledged  itself  to  redeem  the 
public  obligations  in  coin  at  their  face  \'alue.  The  credit 
of  the  government  at  once  improved  and  enabled  it  to 
replace  the  bonds  bearing  high  rates  of  interest  by  those 
bearing  much  lower  rates.  This  set  free  large  sums  with 
which  to  pay  off  bonds,  and  before  1S80  more  than  eight 
hundred  million  dollars  were  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In 
1890  the  amount  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  had  decreased 
to  a  little  over  one  thousand  millions,  and  the  total  debt, 
including  the  paper  money  but  minus  the  cash  in  the 
treasury,  was  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  millions. 
Resumption  The  government  also  greatly  increased  its  credit  by  re- 
o^specie  suming    payments    in    gold    (1879).      Previously,   in    1S71, 

1879.  '  silver  was  demonetized.  To  many  persons  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  country  this  seemed  to  be  an  act  favoring 
the  richer  sections.  In  1878  they  secured  the  passage  of 
a  law  requiring  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  rate 
of  two  millions  a  month.  Later  on,  this  policy  was  extended, 
until  the  amount  of  silver  has  threatened  to  drive  gold  out 
of  the  country. 

378.  Lincoln's  Southern  Policy.  —  When  the  war  broke 
out,  Lincoln,  and  the  Republicans  generally,  had  denied  the 
possibility  of  a  state  seceding  and  leaving  the  Union.  The 
]ieople  of  the  states  which  had  passed  secession  ordinances 
were  now  beaten  and  crushed  into  subjection.     Meantime, 
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a  new  element  had  come  into  the  question  :  the  President, 
by  virtue  of  the  war  power,  had  issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  —  which  had  certainly  not  abolished  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  had  a  legal  existence, 
although  it  had  operated  to  free  the  negroes  then  in  bond- 
age in  a  large  part  of  the  South.  To  settle  the  slavery  ques- 
tion forever,  Congress  had  passed  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  was  now  (1865)  before  the  state  legislatures  for  adop- 
tion. What  was  the  relation  of  the  states  which  had  at- 
tempted to  secede  to  the  Union  and  to  this  amendment  ? 
Were  "  states  "  indestructible  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Union  ? 
Or  had  insurrection  reduced  these  states  to  the  territorial 
status  ?  If  the  former  were  the  case,  the  consent  of  some 
of  the  states  which  had  attempted  to  secede  was  necessary 
to  the  ratification  of  the  amendment ;  if  the  latter  were  the 
case,  might  not  Congress  impose  the  amendment  on  the 
states  as  the  price  of  readmission?  The  problem  of  recon- 
struction was  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
chief  executive  was  no  longer  a  man  in  whose  judgment 
the  Northern  people  had  every  confidence,  or  one  who  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  faculty  of  dealing  with  men.  On  the 
contrary,  the  White  House  was  now  occupied  by  a  Southern 
man,  who  had  not  the  slightest  tact,  and  in  whom  the  people 
of  the  North  had  no  confidence  at  all.  This  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  faults  in  Johnson's  character,  rendered  the 
more  conspicuous  because  of  their  absence  from  Lincoln's. 
Johnson's  motives  were  good,  his  patriotism  unquestionable, 
and  his  judgment  usually  sound ;  but  he  obscured  all  those 
good  points  and  ruined  his  influence  with  the  people  by 
coarse  bitter  invectives  against  all  those  with  whom  he  could 
not  agree. 

In  an  address  (April  11,  1865),  Lincoln  set  forth  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction.  He  thought  that 
the  "  question  whether  the  seceded  states,  so  called,  are  in 
the  Union  or  out  of  it "  was  "  bad  as  the  basis  of  contro- 
versy, and  good  for  nothing  at  all— a  mere  pernicious  ab- 
straction."   The  states  in  question  were  "out  of  their  proper 
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practical  relation  with  the  Union,"  and  the  sole  object  of 
those  ill  authority  should  be  "  to  again  get  them  into  that 
proper  practical  relation."  He  believed  that  it  was  possible 
to  restore  such  relation  ''  withont  deciding  or  even  consider- 
ing whether  those  states  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union." 
Acting  on  these  ideas,  he  had  prex'iously  (December,  1S63) 
issued  a  proclamation  olTering  pardon  to  all  persons,  excejit 
certain  classes,  who  should  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  and  proclamations  as  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves.  He  further  promised  that  as  soon  as  one 
tenth  of  the  voters  in  anv  one  state  should  take  this  oath 
and  set  up  a  republican  form  of  government  in  that  state, 
the  federal  government  would  recognize  it  as  the  legal  state 
government.  The  question  of  admission  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  such  a  state,  however,  was  neces- 
sarily reser\ed  to  Congress.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Ten- 
nessee were  reorganized  on  this  basis  in  1S64  ;  but  Congress 
refused  to  receive  the  electoral  votes  of  Louisiana  and  Ten- 
nessee in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Johnson's  re-  379.  Johnson's  Reconstruction  Policy,  1865.  —  President 
construction  Johnson  now  (1S65)  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  other 
states  on  the  above  lines,  and  had  succeeded  in  every  case 
when  Congress  came  together  in  l")ecember,  1865.  The  new 
state  governments  had  adopted  the  'I'hirteenth  .\mendnient, 
and  it  was  declared  in  force  (June)  ;  sla\ery  was  extinct  in 
the  LTnited  States,  even  in  Kentuckv  and  Delaware.  These 
states  had  not  been  affected  by  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, had  not  adopted  anv  plan  of  emancipation,  and  had 
refused  to  ratifv  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  legislatures 
of  the  reorganized  Southern  states  had  not,  however,  merely 
ratified  the  amemlment  and  formed  state  constitutions, — 
especiallv  Missouri  and  South  Carolina,  —  they  had  also 
passed  nianv  laws  which  went  far  toward  neutralizing  the 
efiects  of  emancipation.  These  iirovidetl  that  negroes  who 
would  not  work  should  be  regarded  as  ''vagrants"  and 
compelled  to  labor.  In  fact,  had  these  laws  been  carried 
out,  forced  labor  would  have  been  practically  re-established. 
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The  new  Congress  met  in  December,  1865  ;  the  Southern   Congress 

states  were  omitted  from  the  roll  call,  and  it  soon  became    ^""^  reeon- 

evident  that  there  was  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  be-    136--66  ' 

tween  the  Republicans  who  held  control  of  Congress  and   Johnston's 

the  President  on  the  matter  of  reconstruction.     The  feeliiie    "'«'""".  I^. 

129-180. 
of  the  Northern  congressmen  toward  the  South  was  largely 

determined  by  the  action  of  the  new  Southern  legislatures 
toward  the  negroes.  The  Republicans  held  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  both  houses,  and  were  therefore  able,  when 
united,  to  override  the  veto  of  the  President.  The  theory 
soon  adopted  by  the  ruling  party  was  that  the  insurrection 
in  the  South  had  suspended  for  them  all  the  body  of  federal 
law,  and  they  could  only  be  readmitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  of  states  by  Congress,  —  in  other  words,  they 
were  practically  in  the  situation  of  territories.  Johnson,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  calm  the  rising  spirit  of  hostility  to  his 
measures,  lost  no  opportunity  to  denounce  Congress,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  no  Congress,  as  the  Southern  members  were 
not  allowed  to  take  their  places.  The  elections  of  the  next 
year  (1866)  returned  a  large  Republican  majority  to  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  thus  fell  out  that  through  the  whole  of  John- 
son's term  his  veto  amounted  to  little,  as  in  almost  every 
case  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses  was  able  and 
willing  to  pass  its  original  measure  over  the  President's 
opposition. 

380.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau.  —  In  March,  1865,  Congress   The  Freed- 
had  established,  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department,   "■="  = 

'  '  Bureau,  1865 

a  bureau  to  provide  for  sick  and  helpless  freed  men  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  The  officers  of  the  bureau  also  did  what 
they  could  to  settle  disputes  between  the  employers  of  labor 
in  the  South  and  their  former  slaves.  In  this  way  the  bureau 
did  much  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  operation  of  the 
forced  labor  laws.  In  February,  1866,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  continuing  it  for  two  years,  and  greatly  enlarging  its 
functions.  This  was  opposed  to  the  President's  reconstruc- 
tion policy ;  Johnson  vetoed  it,  and  enough  members  of 
Congress  still  remained  friendly  to  him  to  make  it  impos- 
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sible  to  pass  it  over  his  veto.  The  breach  between  the 
President  and  the  Republican  party  now  rapidly  widened, 
mainly  owing  to  Johnson's  intemperate  language.  In  July, 
1866,  another  bill  was  passed,  continuing  the  bureau  for  two 
years,  providing  for  the  education  of  the  blacks,  giving  the 
proceeds  of  confiscated  lands  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
providing  that  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  should  be  enforced 
by  the  army.  Johnson  promptly  vetoed  this  measure,  and 
it  was  at  once  passed  over  his  veto.  The  Freedraen's  Bureau 
was  not  finally  abolished  until  1870. 
Fourteenth  381.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment.  —  In  March,  1866,  after 

,  jQi-,,^gQ,-,'g  j^^g(.  yg(.g  Qj-  (|-|g  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  Congress 
passed  a  Civil  Rights  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  emanci- 
pated negroes.  This  gave  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under 
it  to  the  federal  courts  alone.  Johnson  vetoed  this  mer.sure 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
Congress  passed  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto.  The 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  was  set  at 
rest  by  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Sec- 
tion I  of  this  amendment  provided  that  "  all  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  wherein  thev  reside."  This  was  aimed  at  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
(p.  474).  The  first  section  also  prohibited  the  states  to 
abridge  in  any  way  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  Section  2 
provided  that  representation  in  Congress  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  states  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers. Whenever  any  state  should  deny  the  franchise  to  any 
citizens,  except  for  "  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,"  the  representation  of  that  state  should  be  dimin- 
ished accordingly.  The  third  section  excluded  from  the 
national  services  all  persons  who,  "  having  previously  taken 
an  oath  ...  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  same."  Congress,  however,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house,  might  remove  this  disability.     Section  4  guaranteed 
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the  validity  of  the  federal  debt,  and  declared  all  debts 
incurred  in  support  of  "  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  "  to  be  null  and  void. 

Congress  proposed  this  amendment  to  the  states  in  June, 
1866.  Tennessee,  which  had  already  agreed  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  accepted  this  one  also ;  the  other 
Southern  states  rejected  it. 

382.    The   Reconstruction  Acts,  1867.  —  When   Congress   The  Recon- 
met  in  December,   1866,  it  was  known  that  the  Southern   straction 
states  had  rejected  the   Fourteenth  Amendment.     It  was   joTnston^ 
also  certain  that  the  Northern  states,  by  returning  a  strong    Orations,  iv, 
Republican  majority  to  Congress  in  the  preceding  Novem-   ^^'~'^^- 
ber,  had  given  a  strong  approval  to  the  congressional  plan 
of  reconstruction.     Inspired  by  the  action  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern   states,  Congress  hastened   to  complete  this 
work  with  or  without  President   Johnson's  consent.     The 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  hmited  the  President's  power  of  re- 
moval   of    government   officials ;    another    act    established 
universal  manhood  suffrage  as  the  condition  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Nebraska.     Both  were  passed  over  the  President's 
veto,  as  was  the  Reconstruction  Act,  which  became  law  on 
March  2,  1867.     According  to  this  last  act  and  supplemental 
acts  enacted   by  the  new  Congress,  the  states  which   had 
passed  ordinances  of  secession,  save  Tennessee,  were  formed 
into  ten  military  districts.     Each  district  was  placed  under 
the  rule  of  an  army  officer  assigned  to  that  duty  by  the 
President.     These  military  commanders  were  to   exercise    Process  of 
wide  discretion ;  they  were  to  respect  such  state  laws  only   reconsnuc- 
as  were  not  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  freedmen.     Further- 
more, they  were  to  register  as  voters  all  men  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards,  save  those  who  would  be  excluded  from 
the  franchise  by  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
those  who  had  committed  crime  other  than  participation  in 
rebellion.     The  requirement  of  residence  in  any  one  state 
to  acquire  the  franchise  was  fixed  at  one  year,  which  was 
the  usual  condition  in  Northern  states.     These  conditions 
practically  excluded  from  the  franchise  the  old  white  popu- 
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lation  of  the  South,  and  gave  it  to  the  blacks  and  to  white 
immigrants  from  the  North.  The  latter  came  in  large 
numbers,  bent  on  making  fortunes  on  easy  terms.  They 
had  no  intention  of  permanently  residing  m  the  South,  and 
were  not  overburdened  with  much  in  the  way  of  baggage. 
Indeed,  one  carpet-bag  frequently  sufficed  to  hold  the  be- 
longings of  each  of  these  Northern  immigrants,  and  they 
were  hence  termed  "  the  carpet-baggers."  Some  of  thera 
were  high-minded  men  of  ability  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  designing  persons,  whose  previous  careers  had 
not  been  successful.  They  soon  acquired  a  complete  as- 
cendency over  the  freedmen,  and,  for  a  time,  misruled  the 
South  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  voting  list  having  been  made  up  as  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  process  of  reconstruction  might 
be  proceeded  with,  (i)  The  voters  in  any  one  state  sliould 
elect  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention,  who  (2)  should 
frame  a  state  constitution  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage 
—  excepting  those  e.xcluded  by  the  proposed  amendment. 
(3)  The  constitution  should  then  be  submitted  to  the  reg- 
istered voters  for  ratification  ;  (4)  the  constitution  being 
accepted,  it  then  became  the  duty  of  the  voters  to  elect  a 
legislature,  whicli  (5)  should  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. All  these  steps  being  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  federal  government,  the  representatives  of  the  state 
would  be  admitted  to  Congress,  and  the  process  of  recon- 
struction would  be  complete.  The  go\ernment  reserved 
the  right,  however,  to  interfere  with  this  process  at  any 
stage,  and  compel  the  piroceedings  to  be  gone  through  with 
again  from  the  beginning.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
all  the  Southern  states  which  had  seceded  in  1S60-61  re- 
entered the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Tennessee,  which 
was  already  admitted,  Georgia,  which  had  been  refused 
admission  when  her  legislature  declared  negroes  ineligible 
to  office,  and  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  because  they 
had  declinea  to  accept  constitutions  conferring  the  suffrage 
on  the  blacks. 


lohnson, 
1868. 
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383.  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson,    1868.  —  Until    impeach- 
1867   it   had   generally   been   held    that    the    President,  who    '"';"' of 
shared  the  power  of  appointment  with  the  Senate,  had  abso- 
lute power  of  removal.     In  that  year,  however,  Congress,  by 
passing  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  over  Johnson's  veto,  sought 

to  make  removals  also  contingent  on  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  In  1867  the  President  demanded  the  resignation  of 
Stanton,  Lincoln's  War  Secretary,  who  still  held  office,  and 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  his  new  chief;  Stanton  refused  to 
resign.  Finally,  Johnson  removed  him,  in  spite  of  the  Ten- 
ure of  Office  Act,  which  he  regarded  as  unconstitutional. 
Stanton  appealed  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
body  impeached  the  President  for  disregarding  the  law. 
The  trial  lasted  from  March  to  May,  1S68,  when  the  Senate 
failed  to  convict  Johnson  by  a  vote  of  thirty-iive  to  nineteen 
—  two-thirds  not  voting  for  conviction.  Johnson,  no 
doubt,  was  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Constitution; 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  while  the  impeachment 
proceedings  were  going  on  he  continued  his  bitter  attacks 
on  his  political  opponents.  In  March,  1869,  his  stormy 
term  of  office  came  to  a  close,  and  General  Grant  succeeded 
him  as  President. 

384.  Foreign  Relations,  1865-69.  —  While  the  Civil  War  The  French 
was  still  in  progress,  and  the  United  States  was  practically 
powerless  to  enforce  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  joined  together  to  coerce 
Mexico  into  a  payment  of  her  national  debt.  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  remained  members  of  this  curious  league  for  a 
short  time  only.  The  French,  left  to  themselves,  overran 
Mexico,  and  instituted  an  empire  in  that  country,  with  an 
Austrian  archduke,  Maximilian,  as  Emperor.  This  action 
of  France  aroused  great  indignation  in  the  United  States. 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  friendly  to 
Southern  aspirations,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  gladly 
waged  war  against  the  United  States,  but  the  matter  never 
reached  that  point.  The  surrender  of  Lee  entirely  changed 
the  situation.     American  troops  were  marched  toward  the 
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Mexican    border,  and   the   French   minister   at   Washington 

was   remnided   by  Seward    (1S66)    that   the   United   States 

desired  the  removal  of  tlie   French  soldiers  from   Mexico  ; 

they  were  at  once  removed,  but  iNIaximilian  remained.     He 

was  executed  by  the  Mexicans,  who  then  re-established  a 

republican  form  of  government. 

.\cquisition  In  iSoy  the  United  States  acquired  a  great  addition  of 

territorv  hv  the  purchase  of  .Alaska  from  Russia,  for  a  little 

more  than  seven  million  dollars.     This  purchase  added  an 

immense  tract  of  land  to  the  national  domain  ;  its  value  is 

not  yet  fully  ascertained,  but  indications  point  to  its  great 

mineral  resources. 

Election  of  385.    Election  of  1868. — The  Democratic  candidate  for 

\^  '       ,.       the  presidency  in  1S6S  was  Horatio  Sevmour.    He  had  been 

Stanuood  s  ^  - 

Elections,        governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  had  caused  Lincoln 
ch.  xxii.  much  anxiety  by  his   feeble  support  of  the  government's 

measures,  ami  also  by  his  open  hostility  displayed  to  some 
of  them.  In  their  platform  the  Democrats  declared  tlieir 
approval  of  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction.  The  Repub- 
licans nominated  General  Grant,  and  declared  for  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  reconstruction  acts.  Upon  these  platforms 
and  with  these  candidates  there  could  be  little  doubt  which 
side  the  voters  of  the  North  would  take,  nor  could  there  be 
much  doubt  as  to  the  preferences  of  those  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  South.  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas 
were  still  unreconstructed.  The  negroes  formed  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  in  the  Southern  states,  and  at  this  time  their 
votes  were  counted.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
electoral  votes  Grant  received  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

386.  End  of  Reconstruction. — The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  declared  in  force  in  July,  iS6S,  and  the  election  of  Grant 
in  the  following  November  [ilainly  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  the  voters  desired  the  completion  of  the  process  of  re- 
construction, as  embodied  in  the  recent  acts  of  Congress 
Fifteenih  and  in  tlic  F"ourteenth  Amendment.  In  February,  1869, 
Anu-ndment,  (Congress  added  one  more  safeguard  to  the  negroes'  rights 
as  citizens  by  proposing  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.     This 
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provided  that  neither  the  federal  government  nor  any  state 
government  could  abridge  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  franchise  "on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  ratification  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  was  now 
made  a  condition  of  the  readmission  of  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  and  Georgia  to  the  Union.  The  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment was  declared  in  force  in  IMarch,  1870;  but  it  was  not 
until  1 87 1  that  the  last  of  the  states  which  had  passed  seces- 
sion ordinances  were  restored  to  full  rights.  Meantime, 
since  i860,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Nevada,  and  Nebraska 
had  been  added  to  the  Union.  There  were  now  (1871) 
thirty-seven  states  m  all. 

The   Southern  whites  were    determined   to   deprive    the   The  South- 
freedmen  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  amend-   e'le^s  and 

11  1    r  1  1  •  r     ^  ■  ^^  ncgroes. 

ments,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  reconstruction 
acts.  Banded  together  in  secret  societies,  as  the  Ku-Klux, 
they  whipped  and  cruelly  ill-used  the  negroes  to  intimidate 
them  into  not  using  their  right  to  vote.  Congress,  there- 
fore, was  obliged  to  exercise  the  great  powers  conferred  on 
it  by  the  recent  amendments.  It  passed  several  laws,  known 
in  the  South  as  the  "  Force  Bills."  These  provided  suitable  The  Force 
penalties  for  the  infraction  of  the  amendments,  and  gave  the  ^'"^■ 
federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  such  cases.  By 
1872  the  condition  of  affairs  had  so  far  improved  that  Con- 
gress repealed  or  modified  some  of  the  more  severe  of  these 
measures.  It  also  passed  an  Amnesty  Act  relieving  many 
classes  of  Southerners  from  the  disabilities  laid  upon  them 
by  the  amendments  and  the  reconstruction  acts. 

The  Southern  whites  used  every  means  to  regain  control 
of  the  Southern  state  governments,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded. There  was  much  injustice  done  to  the  freedmen, 
and  occasionally  great  disorder.  Often  two  rival  govern- 
ments contended  for  mastery ;  the  federal  authorities  were 
frequently  obliged  to  interfere  and  to  send  soldiers  to  main- 
tain order.  This  discouraging  condition  of  affairs  con- 
tinued throughout  Grant's  two  terms  of  office  as  President. 
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TheTre.itvof  387.  Relations  with  Great  Britain.  —  The  Northern  peo- 
ple had  nevt^r  forgotten  the  action  ot"  the  British  government 
at  the  tune  of  the  "Trent  aflair,"  nor  its  inaction  as  to  the 
Alabama  ami  other  Confederate  vessels.  Tiiere  were  also 
other  causes  of  irritation,  especiallv  a  dispute  as  to  tlie 
boundarx'  in  the  extreme  northwest,  and  as  to  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen  in  Canadian  waters.  In  1S69  Reverdy 
Johnson,  tiie  American  minister  in  London,  negotiated  a 
treatv  on  these  matters,  which  was  promptly  rejected  bv  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  next  year,  however,  the  British 
gox'ernnient  suggested  that  a  joint  commission  should  meet 
at  Washington  to  arrange  some  of  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy. The  .American  government  consented,  on  condition 
that  the  ".-Mabama  dispute"  should  also  be  considered. 
The  commissioners  met  at  the  federal  capital,  and  con- 
cluded the  Treatv  of  ^Vashington  (1S71).  .According  to 
this  instrument,  the  matters  in  controversy  were  referred  to 
courts  of  arbitration  or  to  jomt  commissions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  controversv  as  to  the  northwest  boundarv.  which 
was  relerred  to  the  German  Kuiperor  as  arbiter.  'This  last 
was  in  regard  to  the  boundarv  from  the  mainland  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Vancou\'er  Sound  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  point 
in  dispute  was  especiallv  over  the  ownership  of  St.  Juan 
Island,  which  separated  the  two  main  channels.  The  matter 
was  hnally  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States  (1S72). 
The  .\Ui-  The  "  .Alabama  claims  "  comprehended  all  the   disputes 

b.imaAibi-  ^.^jeh  had  arisen  out  of  the  laxity  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  obligations  of  neutrals  during  the  Civil 
War.  'Tiiese  were  now  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration, 
consisting  of  hve  members  to  be  appointed,  one  each  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil. 
The  tribunal  was  authorized  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  a  neutral  was  obliged  to  use  "  due  diligence  "  to  pre- 
vent its  territory  being  made  the  basis  of  hostile  expeditions 
or  armaments  against  one  of  the  belligerents  ;  but  the  British 
government  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  international  prac- 
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tice  had  imposed  such  obhgations  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  When  the  tribunal  met  at  Geneva  (1872),  the  United 
States  suggested  that  Great  ?jritain  should  be  held  respon- 
sible not  only  for  the  direct  loss  occasioned  by  her  lack  of 
due  diligence,  but  also  for  the  indirect  damage  caused  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  conflict  so 
fiir  as  it  could  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  Confederate  cruisers. 
The  court  rejected  this  claim  for  in- 
direct damages,  but  held  that  the 
British  government  had  not  shown  due 
diligence  in  permitting  the  escape  of 
the  Alabama,  and  in  allowing  the 
Shenandoah  to  fill  her  bunkers  with 
coal  at  Melbourne.  The  court  awarded 
the  United  States  fifteen  and  one  half 
million  dollars,  the  British  representa- 
tative  alone  dissenting  from  this  verdict. 
388.  Political  Uncertainty,  1868-76. 
—  The  speculative  spirit  aroused  among 
the  Northerners  by  the  war,  the  great 
fortunes  accumulated  through  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  fostered  by  high 
protective  tariffs,  and  the  gains  made 
by  the  manipulation  of  railroad  shares 
and  bonds  culminated  in  an  era  of 
activity  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Every  one  endeavored  to 
acquire  wealth,  by  fair  means  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  many  went  even  further,  and 
sought  to  gain  riches  by  any  means,  whether  fair  or  foul. 
Innumerable  scandals  came  to  light,  e.xtending  from  the  high- 
est circles  in  the  federal  government  to  the  rings  and  coteries 
which  plundered  cities  and  towns.  Grant's  personal  honesty 
was  beyond  question,  but  he  found  that  methods  of  appoint- 
ment suited  to  military  life  were  entirely  out  of  place  in  civil 
administration.     One  of  the   members  of  his   cabinet  was 
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impeached  for  accepting  bribes,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
retiring  from  oftice.  The  national  Congress  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  honeycombed  with  corruption,  but  little 
could  be  proved  against  any  individual  members.  Among 
the  minor  scandals,  that  of  the  "Tweed  Ring''  in  New  York 
attracted  most  attention  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
administration  of  other  cities  was  tainted  with  corruption. 
All  this  wrongdoing  worked  against  tiie  Republican  party, 
which  was  reallv  responsible  for  only  a  little  of  it.  Its  failure 
to  bring  safety  to  the  freedmen  or  peace  to  the  South  also 
alienated  many  of  its  supporters.  This  feeling"  of  opposi- 
tion first  foun(i  expression  in  the  election  of  1S72,  when 
many  dissatisfied  Republicans,  styling  themseU'es  "  Liberal 
Republicans,"  nominated  Horace  (ireeley  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  nomination  was  ratified  by  the  Democratic 
conyention  of  that  year  ;  but  \ery  many  Democrats  were 
unable  to  yote  for  one  who  liad  taken  so  radical  an  attitude 
during  the  war.  Under  these  circumsta\ices.  Grant,  the 
Republican  candidate,  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority 
of  electoral  votes  ;  but  two  years  later  the  Democrats  elected 
a  majority  of  the  Flouse  of  Representatives  (1S74). 
Election  of  389.    Election  of  1876. — Grant's  second   term  came  to 

i^"^'       ,.       a  close  on  March  4,  1S77.     The  camjiaign  of  the  preceding 

Stanwood  s  r-  ,  ,1  ,        ■ 

Elections,         year   had   been   more   fiercely  contested  than  any  election 
ch.  .x.-civ.  since   1S60.     The   Democrats  had  now  accepted  the  policy 

of  reconstruction,  and  there  was  slight  difference  between 
the  two  parties,  so  far  as  principles  went,  although  the  r)era- 
ocrats  were  more  friendly  to  the  South  than  were  the  Repub- 
licans. The  latter  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio 
for  President,  and  the  Democrats  chose  for  their  candidate 
Samuel  J-  Tilden  of  New  York,  who  had  shown  ability  and 
honesty  in  tlie  administration  of  state  affairs.  The  election 
was  very  close,  and  finally  tmned  on  the  votes  of  three 
Soi'tliern  states,  whose  governments  were  still  in  an  unsettled 
condition.  The  Constitution  is  exceedingly  vague  as  to  the 
process  by  which  the  electoral  vote  shall  be  ascertained. 
The  Twelfth  Amendment  says  :  "  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted."  In  1876  the  Senate  was  Republican 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  a  Republican ;  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the 
control  of  the  Democrats.  Two  sets  of  certificates  had  been 
received  from  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  and 
there  was  a  controversy  as  to  the  vote  of  Oregon.  If  all 
these  votes  should  be  counted  for  the  Republican  candidate, 
he  would  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  but  if  the  votes 
of  one  only  of  these  states  should  be  thrown  out  or  given  to 
the  Democratic  nominee,  the  latter  would  Vie  elected.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  most  important  to  secure  an  im- 
partial count  of  the  ballots  ;  but  what  man,  or  body  of  men, 
under  the  Constitution,  had  the  authority  to  decide  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  disinited  certificates?  Was  it  the  b\isiness  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate?  Or  should  it  be  confided  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  sitting  together 
or  sitting  apart?  Congress  could  come  to  no  agreement  on 
these  points;  but  both  houses  were  able  to  agree  to  refer 
the  matter  to  an  extra-legal  Electoral  Commission  of  five  The  Eiecto- 
senators,  five  representatives,  and  five  justices  of  the  ''■^'  Commis- 
Supreme  Court.  It  turned  out  that  eight  of  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  commission  were  Republicans,  and  they 
voted  together  on  every  important  question.  On  March  2, 
1877,  the  commission,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven,  reported 
that  Hayes  was  elected,  and  two  days  later  he  was  inaugu- 
rated. 

390.  A  New  Epoch,  1876.  — The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  He  removed  the  soUiers  who  still  up- 
held the  federal  authority  in  two  Southern  states,  and  left 
the  Southern  people  free  to  work  oat  their  new  life  as  best 
tliey  might.  The  old  Southern  leaders  had  regained  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  state  governments,  and  had  jjractically 
suppressed  the  political  privileges  guaranteed  to  the  freed- 
men.     They  were  determined  to  retain  political  power  in 
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their  own  hamls,  but  hail  no  desire,  or  at  least  had  no  in- 
tention, to  return  to  the  slave  s\steni,  or  again  to  assert  the 
doctrine  of  states'  rights  ;  these  two  issues  were  dead  111 
the  South  as  they  were  in  the  North.  The  politics  of  the 
country  were  to  turn  on  other  issues  m  the  fiittne  :  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  ser\'ice,  the  re\'ision  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
substitution  of  siher  for  gold.  On  these  issues  there  has 
been  little  dil'ference  in  principle  between  the  two  great 
parties.     'The  Democrats  inherited  from  earlier  days  a  desire 

for  freer  trade  than  ex- 
isted imder  the  war  tar- 
itt",  and  perhaps  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  free 
trade  established,  while 
the  Republicans,  as  a 
part\-.  ha\'e  advocated 
extreme  protection, 
r.oth  have  advocated 
ci\  il  ser\ice  retbrni, 
especiallv  when  out  of 
power  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  either  has 
been  faitht'ul  to  its  pro- 
fessions when  intrusted 
with  the  national  ad- 
ministration. Until  iSq6,  both  parties  ha\e  dallied  with  the 
silver  question  with  a  \iew  to  obtaining  votes. 

391.  Political  History,  1877-96,  —  President  Hayes 
began  his  administration  under  many  disadvantages  ;  his 
election  had  been  achieved  bv  dubious  methods,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats, 
who  were  disposed  to  hamper  him  in  everv  possible  wav. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  his  term  of  office  the  number 
of  dissatisfied  Republicans  steadily  increased,  and,  in  1S78, 
the  r^emocrats  gained  control  of  the  Senate  while  retain- 
ing their  majority  in  the  House.  They  made  blunder  after 
blunder,  and  the  quiet,  dignified  administration  of  Hayes 
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attracted  many  of  the  independent  Republican  voters  back 

to  their  old  party  allegiance.       In    1880  a  determined  at-    Election  of 

tempt  was  made  to  nominate   Grant  for  a  third  term,  but    '^^° 

the  traditional  limit  of  two  terms  was  so  firmly  welded 'into   A/^rrf' 

the  nation's  prejudices  that  even  the  "stalwart  Repuljhcans,"    ^^li-  ^xv,  ' 

as  those  flivorable  to  a  third  term  were  called,  were  obliged 

to  yield.     James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio  became  the  Republican 
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candidate  and  was  elected.  The  Democrats  lost  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  also,  and  became  so  weak  in 
the  Senate  that  that  body  was  generally  equally  diviiled  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration,  Garfield  was  murdered  by  a 
disappointed  office  seeker,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New 
York,  the  Vice-President,  succeerled  to  the  chief  magistracy. 
Garfield's  death  was  so  evidently  due  to  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  appointment  to  the  civil  service,  that  public  attention 
was  aroused  to  the  evils  attendant  on  the  existing  practice 
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of  political  appointment.  Arthur  entered  heartily  into  the 
scheme  of  civil  ser\ice  reform,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  right  direction.  In  1SS4  the  Republicans  nominated 
one  of  the  ''  stalwart  "  leaders,  James  G.  Blaine,  who  was 
not  trusted  b)'  a  large  number  of  men  who  usually  voted  for 
Republican  candidates.  They  either  abstained  from  voting 
or  cast  their  ballots  for  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York,  the 
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Democratic  candidate,  anci  lie  was  elected.  The  Democrats 
also  secured  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Cleveland's  I'ls  new  President  extended  the  scope  of  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  and  something  was  accomplished  toward 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties. 
Parties  were  evenly  divided  ;  but  the  prominence  of  the 
old  Southern  element  in  the  Democratic  councils,  and  its 
want  of  consideration  for  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, alienated  many  Northern  voters  who  had  supported 
Cleveland.      This    feeling  led  to  the  election  in    iS8S  ot 
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Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana,  tlie  Republican  candidate.    Politics, 
'I'lie  Republicans  also  secured  control  of  Congress,  and  "re-    J."°  ^^  '  ,, 
formed  the  tariff,"  as  the  phrase  was,  by  largely  increasing   Elections, 
the  duties.    I'hey  also  passed  a  law  obliging  the  government   '^''-  ^^^"' '° 
to  buy  a  large  amount  of  silver  each  month,  and  coin  it  into    Qn  silver 
dollars,  whose  intrinsic  value  was  about  fifty-three  cents  in   legisiution, 
gold.      Senator  Sherman  and  Representative  McKinley  of  ^^-'^  Juhn- 
Ohio  were  the  leaders  in  this  policy.     Industrial  and  busi-    ti„i5,  iv, 
ness  interests  became  alarmed,  the  government's  revenues   29&-366- 
declined,  and  Grover  Cleveland  was  again  elected  President 
in  1892.    Harrison  had  also  extended  the  scope  of  the  merit 
system,  and  Cleveland,  in  his  second  term,  again  extended  it. 
In  Cleveland's  time  also  the  Sherman  silver  law  was  repealed, 
and  the  McKinley  Tariff  was  modified  toward  lower  rates. 
Cleveland,  however,  was  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  Democratic  voters.     In   1896  the  Democratic 
convention  met  at  Chicago  and  nominated  \Villiam  J.  Bryan  of 
Nebraska  for  the  presidency,  on  a  platform  advocating  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  the  institution  of  many  changes  in  the 
direction  of  socialism.    The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
advocated  the  retention  of  the  gold  standard,  and  they  also 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  protective  system   in  its 
entirety.     On  this  platform  they  nominated  William  McKin- 
ley of  Ohio,  who  was    elected.      It  will  be   well   now  to 
consider  in  a  more  connected   way  some  of  the  leading 
topics  in  the  political  history  of  this  period,  and  then  to 
examine  with  care  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  cen- 
sus year,  1890. 

392.  Civil  Service  Reform,  1868-96. — The  system  of  politi-   Civil  service 
cal  proscription  which  had  begun  under  the  Federalists  was   '"^^"^' 
accepted  by  the  early  Republicans,  and  carried  to  its  logi-    joimsion's 
cal  conclusion  by  Jackson  and  his  successors.     The  people    OraiUms.  1  \' 
had  paid  slight  attention  to  the  subject,  however,  until  the    ^^7"*^°'  ,    , 
scandals  that  came  to  light  in   Grant's  second  term  com-    Government, 
pelled  their  observation.      Any  reform  of  the  civil  service    261. 
is  very  difficult  to  accomplish,   because   no   limitation   can 
be   placed    upon    the    President's    constitutional   power   of 
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nomination.  .\  reform  of  this  nature  also  necessitates  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  payment  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  its  prosecution,  and  this  appropriation  can  only 
be  made  with  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  The 
actixe  co-operation  of  the  executive  and  legisl.itive  branches 
of  the  government  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  mitiation 
and  prosecution  of  a  reform  of  this  description. 

General  Grant  was  most  anxious  to  give  the  countrv  a 
pure  and  efficient  ci\il  service.      He  willingly  consented  to 

have    his    power    of 

nomination  limited 
for  the  public  good. 
Congress  passed  an 
act  (1S6S)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to 
establish  and  admin- 
ister, through  a  Civil 
Service  Commission, 
such  rules  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion 
of  ci\'ilian  govern- 
mental emplovees  as 
he  might  think  desir- 
able. Grant  at  once 
acted  on  the  author- 
itv  conferred  by  this 
act ;  but  Congress  was  not  so  mindful  of  its  obligations. 
After  three  vears  of  fairly  successful  trial,  it  refused  to  make 
the  appropriations  necessary  to  carrv  on  the  work  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  this  attempt  to  improve 
political  life  came  to  an  end  (1S74). 

Garfield's  administration  began  with  a  fierce  contest  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  senators  from  New  York.  In 
the  course  of  time,  a  custom  had  grown  up  of  practically 
leaving  to  the  senators  from  each  state  the  final  decision  as 
to  all  appointments  made  in  the  states  they  represented. 
Garfield  refused    to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  senators 
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from  New  York  as  to  the  appointment  to  the  most  important 
federal  office  in  that  state,  —  the  coUectorship  of  customs  in 
New  York  City.  The  two  senators  resigned  and  Garfield  was 
murdered.  The  people  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the  civil  service.  Senator 
Pendleton  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat,  introduced  a  bill  author- 
izing the  President  again  to  establish  the  merit  system  of 
appointment.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  controlled  by  the  Republicans  ;  but  they 
accepted  this  law,  and  Garfield's  successor,  President  Arthur, 
assented  to  it.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  was  again 
instituted  and  the  reform  was  begun  as  to  a  few  specified 
classes  of  officials.  Gradually,  successive  presidents  have 
enlarged  the  number  of  classes  affected  by  the  reform,  until 
now  (1896)  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  service  is 
organized  on  the  merit  system. 

393.  Taxation.  —  The  war  left  the  country  staggering 
under  a  heavy  load  of  taxation  :  the  internal  revenue  duties 
reached  nearly  every  avenue  of  expenditure,  and  the  high 
protective  duties  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  all  manu- 
factured articles.  The  internal  revenue  duties  were  reduced  duties, 
in  number  and  in  amount  until,  in  1872,  they  were  sub- 
stantially abandoned,  save  as  to  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tariff  rates  had  been  in- 
creased to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  internal  revenue  duties 
on  manufactured  commodities  (p.  518).  It  would  appear 
reasonable,  therefore,  that,  as  the  latter  were  reduced  or 
abandoned,  the  former  should  be  reduced  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  protective  system,  how- 
ever, that  a  protective  duty  once  imposed  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  Important  interests  become  alarmed,  and  are 
able  to  advance  an  argument  which  undeniably  has  a  good 
deal  of  force,  —  the  threatened  industry  has  been  established 
or  expanded,  and  capital  has  been  invested  in  a  plant  which 
would  become  useless  were  the  industry  to  be  destroyed. 
Working  men  and  women  are  also  keenly  interested  in  the 
matter ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  workers  have  acquired 
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skill  of  the  kind  demanded  by  the  industry  which  is  threat- 
ened. If  the  law  is  repealed,  these  skilled  work-people 
will  be  turned  adrift,  and  they  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  left  to  starve.  These  and  similar  arguments  have  prac- 
tically operated  to  retain  the  war  tariff  to  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

In  1S72,  when  the  internal  revenue  duties  came  to  an 
end,  Congress  passed  an  act  making  a  general  ten  per  cent 
reduction  on   import   duties  ;   on   several  commodities,  the 

duties  were  greatly  low- 
ered ;  for  instance,  that 
on  salt  was  reduced  one 
half,  and  the  duty  on 
coal  was  lowered  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fi\-e  per  cent  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent ;  otlier 
commodities,  as  hides, 
paper  stock,  and  a  few 
other  raw  materials  for 
manufacturers'  use,  were 
placed  on  the  free  list, 
as  were  also  tea  and 
^^  y  _  coffee.     Two  years  later 

{/ J-^^^^^Z-r-rri'^^n^  came  the  financial  panic  ; 

the  revenue  fell  off,  and 
Congress  restored  the  ten  per  cent  reduction,  leaving  the 
other  reductions  as  they  were.  Nothing  more  was  done 
until  1882,  when  a  tariff  commission  was  appointed  to  gather 
evidence,  and,  on  its  report,  a  slight  modification  of  the  pro- 
tective duties  was  made.  In  1SS7  President  Cleveland 
brought  the  matter  prominently  forward,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  something  might  be  done  ;  but  nothing  sub- 
stantial was  accomplished. 

During  Harrison's  administration,  the  Republicans  gained 
control  of  both  branches  of  Congress  and  proceeded  to 
"  reform  "  the  tariff  so  as  to  make  it  more  protective.     Will- 
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iam  McKinley  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  had  the  suljject  in  charge, 
and  the  bill  as  passed  is  usually  known  as  the  "  McKinley 
Tariff"  It  generally  raised  the  rates  on  protected  articles, 
and  ailded  others  to  the  list.  One  feature  of  this  law  de- 
serves to  be  noted  :  the  offer  of  reciprocity  to  those  coun- 
tries wliich  would  favor  American  manufactures.  The  effect 
of  this  policy  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  law  was  in  force  for  a 
short  time  only,  as  the  act  was  repealed  in  Cleveland's  sec- 
ond term.  In  its  place  was  substituted  a  modified  tariff,  Wilson 
whicli  made  a  slight  approach  toward  freer  trade.  The  Tariff, 
prime  effect  of  tariff  legislation  is  difficult  to  discover.  It  is 
ULideniable  that  great  industrial  progress  was  made  under 
the  low  tariffs  which  were  in  force  for  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  ^Var ;  it  is  also  beyond  question  that  the 
industrial  progress  has  been  enormous  in  the  thirty-five 
years  since  Lincoln's  inauguration  under  higher  tariffs  ;  and 
it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
which  form  the  staple  articles  of  consumption  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  no  higher  now  (1896)  under  a  high 
tariff  than  they  were  in  1S60  under  the  lowest  tariff  the 
country  has  had  since  1816  (p.  589). 

394.   Population,  1890.  —  Since   1S60  the  population  has    Numbers, 
almost  doubled,  and  is  given  in  the  census  of  1890  as  sixty-    '^9°- 
two  millions;  in  18S0  it  was  fifty  millions.     During  the  Civil 
War,  immigration  fell  off,  but  as  soon  as  peaceful  conditions 
again  prevailed  the  stream  of  immigration  increased  in  vol- 
ume.    Nearly  five   million  immigrants  entered  the  United   Immigration 
States  in  the  decade  ending  in  1890,  and  the  census  of  that 
year  gives  the  foreign-born  population  as  over  nine  millions. 
These  formed  about  fourteen   per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  Germans  were  the  most  numerous  of  any  single  nation, 
with  nearly  three  million,  the  English  and  the  Scandinavians 
numbered  each  over  nine  hundred  thousand,  or  a  total  Ger- 
manic  foreign-born  population  of  over  four  and  one  half 
millions.      The   Keltic   foreign-born  population  was   nearly 
two   and   one  quarter  millions,  of  whom  the  Irish  formed 
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eighteen  hundred  thousand,  the  remainder  being  immigrants 
from  Scotland  and  Wales.  There  are  also  nearly  one  mil- 
lion Canadian  immigrants  li\-ing  in  the  United  States;  they 
are  partlv  of  English  and  partly  of  French  extraction,  but 
many  of  them  are  immigrants  from  Europe  who  have  tried 
Canada  before  tinally  coming  to  the  United  States.  It  mav 
be  said,  as  the  result  of  this  stud\'  of  the  census  figures,  that 
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immigrants  of  Germanic  and  Keltic  stocks  form  nearly  eight 
ninths  of  the  total  foreign-born  population  of  the  country. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  South  still  prevent  im- 
migration to  that  region,  although  there  is  some  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  :  out  of  the  nine  million  immigrants  . 
whose  parentage  we  have  just  been  noting,  onlv  about  one 
half  million  dwell  in  the  old  slave  states.  These  are  the 
figures  as  given  in  the  official  tables,  but  many  of  those  who 
are  here  eniunerated  among  the  foreign-born  residents  of 
the  United  States  are  only  sojourners.     Hardy  fishermen 
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come  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  every  spring 
to  man  the  fishing  vessels  of  New  England  ;  other  Cana- 
dians come  to  work  in  the  fields  and  the  mills  of  the  North. 
Many  of  these  fishermen,  laborers,  and  mill  hands  return 
home  in  the  autumn,  and  others  remain  for  a  year  or  two 
only  ;  they  all  appear  in  the  tables  as  residents.  Moreover, 
many  Canadian  fishermen  and  laborers  come  to  the  United 
States  summer  after  summer,  counting  each  time  as  one 
immigrant ;  in  this  way  one  man  may  often  be  represented 
in  the  tables  as  ten  or  more  immigrants.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Italians,  who  frequently  return  home  for  the  win- 
ter or  after  a  few  years  of  toil ;  these,  too,  appear  in  the 
lists  as  immigrants,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  rather 
to  be  classed  as  visitors.  But  when  every  deduction  has 
been  made,  the  constant  influx  of  immigrants  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  our  prosperity.  They  have  made 
possible  the  building  of  our  railroads,  mills,  and  warehouses  ; 
they  perform  much  of  the  work  required  in  running  our 
mills,  and  our  great  agricultural  and  grazing  establishments  ; 
they  descend  into  our  mines  and  make  accessible  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country.  In  short,  the  value  of  the  work  done 
by  immigrants  in  building  up  American  industries  has  been 
enormous  ;  and  it  should  never  be  underestimated  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  forces  which  have  made  the  United  States 
what  it  is.  Many  persons  think,  however,  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  some  limitation  should  be  placed  on  immi- 
gration. 

395.    Distribution  of  Population,  Area,  etc. — The  setded    Disiribution 
area  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  a  little  over   ofpopu'-^- 

tion. 

one  million  square  miles  in  i860  to  almost  two  million  square 
miles  in  1S90.  At  the  same  time  the  urban  population  has 
greatly  increased:  in  i860  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
people  were  gathered  in  cities  and  towns ;  in  1890  more 
than  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  was  classed  as 
urban.  The  great  cities  have  all  grown.  New  York  con-  The  cines. 
tained  in  1890  nearly  twice  as  many  inhabitants  (1,515,301) 
as  it  did  in   i860;   and,  having  regard  to  the  densely  in- 
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habited  country  in  its  neighborhood,  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  of  America  (New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  and  Newark)  was  over  two  miUions,  and 
New  York,  as  thus  designated,  is  the  third  city  in  the  world 
in  point  of  numbers,  being  exceeded  only  by  London  and 
Paris.  The  growth  of  Chicago  has  been  starthng;  in  thirty 
years  its  population  increased  tenfold,  numbering  over  one 
million  in  1890;  it  is  now  the  second  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  population  of  Philadelphia  has  also  doubled 
in  thirty  years,  and  stood  at  over  a  million  in   1890. 

The  center  of  population  has  been  affected  by  both  the 
circumstances  just  noted  :  the  increase  of  the  settled  area, 
mainly  in  the  West,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  urban  pop- 
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ulation,  which  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  thirty  years  the  point  denoting  the  center 
of  population  has  moved  westward  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  miles,  and  was  near  Cincinnati  in  1890.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  its  westward  movement  in  the  decade 
ending  in  1890  was  less  than  in  any  other  decade  since 
1830,  save  only  that  which  included  the  Civil  War;  and, 
since  1890,  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country 
east  of  Cincinnati  has  been  so  much  greater  than  the  growth 
of  population  west  of  that  point,  that  the  center  of  popu- 
lation is  now  practically  stationary. 

396.  Transportation,  1890.  —  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
great  development  hi  population,  this  growth  of  cities,  and 
this  increase  of  cultivated  land,  the  railroads  have  multiplied 
until  the  United  States  contained  in  1890  one  half  of  the 
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railroad  mileage  uf  the  world.  In  1860  tlierc  were  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  railway  in  tlie  Lfnited  States  ;  in  1890 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  tliousand  miles.  With 
this  great  expansion  of  the  railway  system,  the  service  has 
constantly  been  improved.  Charges  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight  have  enormously  decreased,  and 
with  them  rates  on  water  transportation  have  also  declined. 
In  1880,  for  example,  it  cost  nineteen  cents  to  carry  a 
bushel    of   wheat    from  — ^-^ 


Chicago  to  New  York 
by  rail ;  in  iSgo  it  cost 
only  fourteen  cents. 
The  rate  by  steamer  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and 
by  boat  on  the  Erie 
Canal  and  Hudson 
River  in  1890  was  about 
six  cents. 

These  low  rates  were 
possible,  of  course,  only 
in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  there  was 
an  enormous  traffic  ;  in 
those  portions  of  the 
country  which  were  re- 
cently settled,  or  were 
devoted  mainly  to  agri- 
culture, the  railroad 
companies  could  not  carry  goods  on  such  favorable  terms. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  purely  agricultural  states  of 
the  Northwest.  The  farmers  of  those  regions  banded  to- 
gether into  societies  termed  "granges,"  and  sought,  by 
legislation,  to  compel  the  railroads  to  lower  their  charges 
to  rates  which  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. This  "  granger  legislation,"  as  it  was  called,  compelled 
the  roads  to  diminish  expenses  in  every  way.  It  resulted 
in  a  great  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  service,   and 
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put  an  end  to  railroad  building  in  those  portions  of  the 
country. 

The  relations  of  the  railroad  corporations  to  the  people 
also  aroused  attention  in  the  East,  especially  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  a  railroad  commission  was  instituted  by  act 
of  the  state  legislature.  .\t  lirst  the  functions  of  this  bodv 
were  largely  conciliatory  and  advisory  ;  the  system  worked 
well  for  both  the  people  and  the  railroads,  and,  as  time  went 
on,  the  powers  of  the  commission  were  enlarged.  Other 
states  acted  on  similar  lines,  and,  in  1SS7,  the  Federal 
Congress  established  a  national  commission  to  regulate 
uiterstate  commerce.  This  last  commission  has  authority 
to  prohibit  discriminating  rates,  the  "pooling"  of  traffic, 
and  the  diyision  of  receipts.  These  processes  had  been 
resorted  to  by  the  great  railway  systems  to  avoid  compe- 
tition, and  worked  to  the  undue  favoring  of  large  ship- 
pers of  goods  and  large  centers  of  traffic.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  accomphshed  some  good,  though 
less  than  its  promoters  expected. 

Most  of  the  effects  of  the  maryelous  change  produced  by 
steam  transportation  ha\e  been  confined  to  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  country  :  over  one  half  of  the  passenger  rail- 
way mo\'ement  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  region  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  the  Potomac  ;  another  quarter 
is  confined  to  the  four  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois  —  in  other  words,  three  quarters  of  the  whole 
movement  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Ohio  ;  the  South  contributes  but  one  sixteenth, 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  gives 
the  other  three  sixteenths.  The  cause  of  the  industrial 
activity  in  the  northeastern  states  indicated  by  these  figures 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  de\-elopment  of  manufacturing, 
milling,  and  mining  industries  in  that  region. 

397.  Industrial  Development,  1860-96.  —  In  i860  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
slightly  over  four  billion  dollars;  in  1S96  the  estimate  had 
risen  to  over  nine  billion  dollars,  —  the  United  States  then  ex- 
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ceeding  in  the  total  value  of  its  manufactures  every  foreign 
country,  and  also  in  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  in 
proportion  to  the  total  population.  This  expansion  is  only 
partially  shown  by  the  increase  in  value  of  the  manufactured 
product,  as  prices  of  these  commodities  have  very  materially  iron, 
declined  since  i860.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  growth 
in  this  period  is  seen  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  The 
amount  of  pig  iron  produced  in  i860  was  less  than  one 
million  tons ;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to  over  four  million  tons, 
and  in  1890  to  over  ten  million  tons.  In  the  latter  year 
Great  Britain,  which  had  heretofore  been  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  iron  in  the  world,  lell  behind,  producing  only  eight 
million  tons.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  steel  has  Steel, 
been  even  greater  :  in  1865  it  was  thirteen  thousand  tons,  in 
1880  it  was  over  one  milhon  tons,  and  in  1890  it  was  nearly 
five  million  tons.  This  remarkable  growth  has  been  due  to 
several  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  cost  of  pig  iron  by  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  blast  furnaces,  which  have  brought  about 
great  economies  in  the  use  of  fuel.  The  application  of 
scientific  methods,  especially  the  Bessemer  process,  and  the 
use  of  improved  appliances  in  every  stage  of  production 
have  greatly  contributed  to  this  marvelous  result,  which  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  access  to  the  great  markets  of 
the  United  States  without  fear  of  foreign  competition.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  steel  will 
be  produced  in  America  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  low 
wages  which  operatives  earn  in  those  countries. 

398.  Agricultural  Development,  1860-90. — This  increase  Agricultural 
in  productive  capacity  has  not  been  confined  to  man-  industries, 
ufacturing  and  mining  industries ;  there  has  also  been  an 
extraordinary  development  in  agricultural  production.  The 
area  under  cultivation  has  doubled  in  thirty  years,  and 
the  application  of  better  methods  has  also  greatly  affected 
the  cultivation  of  the  more  important  staples.  For  years 
agriculture  was  carried  on  by  poor  and  wasteful  methods. 
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but  lately  the  application  of  scientific  methods  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  countr\-  has  enabled  the  cultivator  to  win  larger 
returns  from  his  land,  although  not  so  large  proportionate 
returns  from  the  application  of  labor  and  capital  to  the  land. 
The  ruder  system  of  the  earlier  time  \vas  better  suited  to  the 
conditions  then  preyailing  —  a  fact  which  foreign  critics  haye 
iiivariabl}-  overlooked.  They  always  forget  that  the  problem 
which  the  Western  fltrmer  had  to  face  until  recent  years  was 
how  much  he  could  get  in  return  for  a  given  amount  of 
effort,  and  not  ho\y  much  he  could  gain  from  a  certain 
amount  of  land  by  the  application  of  labor  and  capital. 
Land  was  then  abundant  and  easy  to  acquire,  while  labor 
and  capiital  were  both  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
1S65  the  United  States  produced  about  one  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  ;  in  1S90  it  produced  two  and  one  half  billion 
bushels.  The  largest  crop  of  cotton  produced  by  slave 
labor  (1S59)  was  about  four  and  one  half  million  bales  ;  in 
1S90,  under  free  labor,  the  crop  was  nine  and  one  half 
million   bales. 

National  in-  399.  Prosperity,  1890. — The  national  income  and  ex- 
ome  and  penditures  have  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, mainly  owing  to  the  burden  imposed  by  the  Civil  War. 
The  income  of  the  federal  government  in  1S60  was  fifty-five 
million  dollars, —  in  1S90  it  was  over  four  hundred  million 
dollars  ;  the  expenditures  in  1S60  were  sixty-five  million 
dollars,  —  in  1S90  they  were  three  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  exports  and  imports  more  than  doubled 
in  the  thirty  years  under  re\'iew,  and  amounted  to  about  eight 
hundred  millions  each,  in  1S90  the  exports  slightly  exceeding 
the  imports. 

National  The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1S90  was  nearly 

nine  hundred  million  dollars,  or  fourteen  and  one  quarter 
dollars  per  head.  This  total  includes  the  paper  money 
issued  by  the  government  and  the  interest-bearing  debt. 
The  aggregate  debt  of  the  se\'eral  states,  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  school  districts  now  exceeds  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  ;  in  1S90  the  former  was  over  one  billion  dollars. 
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or  a  little  over  eighteen  dollars  per  head.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting in  this  connection  to  cite  a  few  figures  by  way  of 
comparison.  They  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Mulhall, 
a  British  statistician,  and  certainly  do  not  overstate  the 
case  in   favor  of  the   United  States. 

Mulhall  estimates  the  wealth,  debt,  and  ratio  of  debt  to 
wealth  of  the  four  leading  nations  as  follows  (the  figures 
are  pounds  sterling)  : 


Country 

Millions  (Pounds  Sterling) 

Ratio  of 
1 ' e  BT  to 
Wealth 

R.vrio  ..F 
Wealth    10 
Inhabitants 

Wealth  ot 
the  United 

Wealth 

Debt 

States. 

United  States 

12,824 

221 

1-7 

210 

(jreat  Britain 

9,400 

698 

7-7 

247 

t'ranee 

8,598 

1269 

14,7 

Germany 

6,437 

435 

6.8 

The  banking  capital  of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of 
(;reat  Britain,  and,  in  1885,  the  year  for  which  Mulhall 
oives  statistics,  there  was  more  gold  in  the  United  States 
than  iti  Ckeat  Britain.  The  American  post  office  carried 
seven  hundred  million  pieces  of  mail  matter  in  comparison 
with  nine  hundred  million  carried  by  all  the  post  offices 
of  Europe.  Finally,  the  average  earnings  of  an  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States  are  given  by  this  foreign  compiler  as 
almost  exactly  double  those  of  an  average  inhabitant  of 
Europe. 

The  meaning  of  the  facts  as  to  production  and  wealth 
given  in  the  preceding  sections  can  be  best  understood, 
perhaps,  in  the  light  of  a  computation  made  by  Edward 
Atkinson,  the  American  statistician.  He  states  that  a  "por- 
tion," consisting  of  food,  fuel,  and  materials  for  clothing,  comparative 
which  corresponds  to  the  average  daily  consumption  of  P"ccs. 
artisans  and  mechanics  in  New  England,  could  be  purchased 
in  i860  for  thirty-one  cents,  and  in  1890  for  thirty  cents, 
although   in   the   meantime   the  average  daily  wage   has  in- 
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creased  from  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  to  two  dollars  and 

sixty  cents. 

Cuban  400.    The  Cuban  Question,   1807-1860.  —  Ever  since  the 

Relations.        beginning  of  the  century  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  people  hn\e 

i'i^,y\^y-,  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  American  nation.     The  island 

.\fagj:iiu\        is  surpassingly  fertile  and  contains  rich  mineral  deposits.    Its 

June,  1S9S.       position  forbids  its  occupation  by  any  strong  foreign  power. 

Its  command  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  makes  .American  control 

of  it  almost  a  military  necessitv.     Its  unceasing  misgovern- 

ment  has  often  angered  our  people  and  has  frequently  given 

Jefferson  'ise   to   international   complications.      .\s  long  ago  as  1807, 

and   Monroe   Jefterson  suggested  that   "  probabl\'  Cuba  would  add  itself 

to  our  confederation  in  case  of  a  war  with  Spain."     In  iSj^, 

anne.xation.  "  «-•* 

Monroe  declared  that  Cuba  would  be  "  tiie  most  interesting 
addition"  to  the  United  States.  In  1845,  th^  .-American 
government  offered  to  pay  one  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  island.  The  Spaniards  replied  that  they  would  prefer  to 
see  it  "  sunk  in  the  ocean."  Three  years  later,  to  another 
ofter,  they  replied  that  '•  to  part  with  Cuba  would  be  to  part 
with  national  honor."  Americans  interested  in  anne.xation 
then  fitted  out  expeditions  to  stir  up  rebellions  in  the  island. 
But  the  .American  government  stopped  that  proceeding. 
Foreign  powers,  however,  were  alarmed.  England  and  France 
asked  the  United  States  to  join  with  them  in  a  guarantee  of 
the  island  to  Spain.  But  the  American  government  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  any  such  agreement  because,  under  some 
circumstances,  its  possession  "  might  be  essential  to  our 
,.-j-i,g  safety"   (1S52).      Two  years  later  the  American  ministers 

Ostend  to   England,   France,    and    Spain  joined    in   the  "  Ostend 

Manifesto,"  advocating  anne.xation  by  force  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  could  "  never  enjoy  repose,  nor  possess 
Histoiy  reliable  security,  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  its 

Leaflets.  boundaries."     The  possession  of  Cuba  became  a  recognized 

part  of  Democratic  policy  and  was  favored  in  the  platforms 
of  both  the  Breckenridge  and  Douglas  Democrats  in  1S60. 
401.    Causes  of  the  Spanish  War.  —  Since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  misgovernment  of  Cuba  has  attracted  ever- 
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increasing  attention.  In  tSd;  the  Cnbans  rebelled.  Year 
after  \ear  the  insurrection,  with  its  horrible  tale  of  pillage  and 
murder,  continued.  At  length,  in  1S77,  President  Grant  inter- 
fereci  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  island  from  its  tyrannical 
masters.  Spain  at  once  made  concessions  which  induced 
the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms.  These  concessions 
were  ne\er  honestly  carried  into  effect.  In  1S94  another 
rebellion  broke  out.  Again  heartrending  tales  of  cruelty 
reached  the  United  States.  The  government  did  everything 
possible  to  prevent  assistance  being  sent  to  the  insurgents. 
The  conditions  of  the  Cubans  became  worse  and  worse.  On 
lannarv  5,  1S9S.  the  battleship  Maine  anchored  in  Havana 
harbor  to  safeguard  .American  interests.  On  February  15 
she  was  blown  up  from  outside,  and  sank  with  two  hundred 
and  fiftv-three  of  her  crew.  An  inquiry  was  at  once  begun. 
jNIarch  7  Congress  placed  fifty  million  dollars  in  President 
McKinlev's  hands  for  national  defense.  The  substance  of 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  was  made  public  on 
March  ji.  A  week  later  McKinley  sent  the  full  report  to 
Congress,  with  the  statement  tliat  it  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Spanish  government  that  the  Spaniards  might  take 
such  action  as  should  be  "  suggested  by  honor  and  the 
friendlv  relations  of  the  two  governments."  Spain  replied 
bv  proposing  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. Events  now  marched  rapidly  on.  Unless  the  United 
States  intervened,  it  was  evident  that  the  extermination  of 
the  Cuban  people  would  go  on  until  the  peace  "of  tlie 
wilderness  and  the  grave  "  should  leave  none  to  resist.  Re- 
pl3ing  to  the  foreign  ambassadors.  iNIcKinlev  declared  :  "The 
chronic  condition  of  disturbance  there  [in  Cuba]  so  deeply 
injures  the  interests  and  menaces  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  bv  the  character  and  conse(]uences  of  the  struggle 
thus  kept  at  oin-  door,  besides  shocking  its  sentiment  of 
hunianit\',"  that  its '•  indefinite  pn^longation  .  .  .  has  become 
insufferable. "  .\]iril  ig  Congress  passed  resolutions  assert- 
ing (  r)  that  the  jienple  of  Cuba  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be   tree    and   independent;   (2)   that   it   is    the    duty    of  the 
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United  States  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  the 
island  ;  (3)  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  compel  Spain's 
withdrawal  ;  and  (4)  that  the  United  States  has  no  intention 
to  absorb  Cuba,  but  is  determined  "  to  leave  the  government 
and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people."  April  20  an  ultima- 
tum embodying  this  decision  was  cabled  to  General  Wood- 
ford, American  minister  at  Madrid.  But  before  he  could 
present  it,  he  was  informed  by  the  Spanish  government  that 
diplomatic  relations  had  ceased. 

Sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  divided  on  this  matter,  The 
as  on  other  matters.  Recognizing  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  to  American 
be  intolerable,  many  persons  held  that  war  was  inevitable.  yj,i,g(] 
They  thought,  however,  that  the  United  States  should  choose 
its  own  time  and  mode  of  attack.  Above  all,  they  thought 
that,  if  possible,  the  army  and  navy  should  be  placed  on  a 
war  footing  and  properly  armed  and  drilled  before  war  was 
begun.  They  especially  deplored  the  necessity  of  sending 
American  soldiers  to  Cuba  during  the  hot  season.  Some 
persons  even  believed  the  war  to  be  unjustifiable  ;  but  they 
were  few  in  number.  War  once  declared,  the  whole  nation, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  prepared  energetically  to  support 
the  government.  The  people  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  united  heartily  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  flag.  The  last  sem- 
blance of  sectional  divisions  ceased.  Moreover,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  now,  after  more  than  one  hundred 
years  of  discord,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain  were  at  last  the  same. 

402.  The  "War  on  the  Sea.  —  The  President  at  once 
declared  a  blockade  of  portions  of  the  Cuban  coast.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  Asiatic  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey  The  victory 
was  at  Hong-Kong.  Sailing  thence  on  the  declaration  of 
war,  it  entered  Manila  Bay  in  the  early  morning  of  May  i. 
The  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philippines  was  found  lying  under 
the  guns  of  the  arsenal  at  Cavite  (Ca-vee'-tay)  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  of  Manila.  Dewey  at  once  opened  fire,  and  in 
a  few  hours  destroyed  or  captured   the   whole   Spanish  fleet. 
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No  American  ship  wa^  seriously  injured.     No  American  sailor 

was   killed   and    only   six   were   wounded.      The    Spaniards 

lost  hundreds  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.     Dewey  now 

-  had  the  city  of  Manila  at  his 

mercy.      But    he  could   not 

spare  enough  men  from  his 

ships  to  maintain  order  in  the 

city,  when  captured,  and  to 

defend  it  from  attack  on  the 

side  away    from    the   water. 

He  blockaded  it  and  awaited 

the  coming  of  soldiers,  who 

were  speedily  sent  from  the 

United  States  under  General 

Merritt. 

Admiral  Sampson,  in  com- 
mand of  the  North  .Atlantic 
fleet,  and  Admiral  Schley, 
ill  command  of  a  "  flying  squadron  "  stationed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  had    a    more  difhrult  part   to   perform.     With  the 

assistance  of  a  coast  patrol 
they  had  to  protect  the 
.Atlantic  seaboard,  to  guard 
any  transports  with  soldiers 
that  might  be  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  blockade 
Cuba,  and  to  destroy  any 
fleet  that  Spain  might  send 
to  this  side  of  the  .Atlantic. 
To  do  this  they  had  the 
regular  naval  vessels,  small 
in  number,  but  each  admi- 
rable in  its  class.  Vessels 
were  bought,  converted  into 
auxiliary  cruisers,  dispatch  boats,  and  transports.  The  im- 
mense numlier  of  \'essels  added  to  the  navy  required  large 
numbers  of  sailors  to  man  them.      Fortunately  many  states 
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had  naval  militia.     These  men  at  once  volunteered,  and  with 
the  regular  seamen  rendered  splendid  service. 

With  the  Spanish  vessels  already  in  American  waters 
Sampson  and  Schley  had  no  trouble.  The  smaller  vessels 
of  the  American  fleet  were  able  to  destroy  such  of  them  as 
ventured  to  leave  port.  But  Spain  possessed  half-a-dozen 
modern  armored  cruisers,  of  high  speed  and  heavily  armed. 
Four  of  them,  with  three  sea-going  torpedo  boats,  were  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  under  Admiral  Cervera  (thar-va-ra). 
For  a  time  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  American  com- 
manders and   then  entered   the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

There  he  was  immediately 
blockaded  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  Sampson  and  Schley. 
The  Americans  had  four  battle 
ships,  the  Iowa,  Indiana,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Texas,  and  two 
armored  cruisers,  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  To  them,  while 
Cervera  was  sailing  around  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  came  the  Ore- 
gon. This  battleship  was  built 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  When  the 
Maine  was  destroyed,  the  Ore- 
gon was  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Week  after  week  she  steamed  through  the  Pacific, 
passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  sailed  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  .America,  reaching  Key  ^Vest  after  the  most 
splendid  voyage  ever  made  by  a  battleship.  She  at  once 
took  her  place  in  the  fighting  line. 

Santiago  harbor  is  long  ;  its  entrance  is  blocked  by  huge 
mountainous  masses,  through  which  a  narrow  strait  leads  to 
the  sea.  It  occurred  to  Lieutenant  Hobson  that  a  vessel, 
the  Merrimac,  might  be  sunk  across  this  narrow  opening.  If 
this  were  done,  the  Spanish  fleet  could  not  pass  the  entrance, 
elude  the  blockading  squadron,  and  escape  to  sea.  With 
six  companions  he  carried  out  his  hazardous  scheme.     But 
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the  Spaniards  disabled  the  Meniinac  and  she  was  sunk  too 
far  in  completely  to  block  the  channel.  The  heroism  of  this 
deed  appealed  strongly  to  gallant  Admiral  Cervera.  He 
greeted  Hobson  warmly,  and  at  once  sent  a  boat  to  the  block- 
aders  to  assure  them  that  Hobson  and  his  men  were  ahve. 
Sampson  and  Schley  agreed  that  the  dangers  of  entering  the 
harbor  were  too  great  to  permit  them  to  risk  their  vessels  in 
the  narrow  channel.  They  could  not  get  at  Cervera's  ships. 
It  became  necessary  to  capture  Santiago  and  drive  the  Span- 
ish ships  out  or  sink  them  by  batteries  from  the  shore.  An 
army  under  General  Shafter  was  quickly  sent  to  Santiago. 
But,  before  Shafter  captured  the  city,  Cervera  suddenly  put 
to  sea,  Sunday,  July  3.  The  American  ships  cleared  for 
action.  The  Spanish  vessels  steered  to  the  westward  and  a 
running  fight  took  place.  Soon  the  cruiser  Maria  Theresa 
was  disabled  and  set  on  fire.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion the  destruction  of  the  torpedo  boats  and  of  the  cruisers 
Almirante  Oqueiido  and  Viscaya.  One  cruiser,  the  Cristobal 
Colon,  maintained  the  sea  for  a  few  hours,  because  she 
was  so  fast.  But  she  too  was  finally  forced  to  surrender  and 
was  sunk  by  her  crew  before  the  American  sailors  could  take 
possession.  A  whole  fleet  was  thus  destroyed  in  a  few  hours, 
hundreds  of  seamen  were  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned. 
About  sixteen  hundred  men  were  captured.  And  all  this  at 
the  cost  of  one  American  killed  and  two  wounded  !  More- 
over, the  American  ships  were  practically  uninjured. 

Meantime  Spain  had  sent  a  few  warships  through  the  Suez   Another 
Canal.     It  was  said  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  Philippines   Spanish 

neet. 
to   dispute    for  those   islands   with   Admiral   Dewey's    fleet. 

But  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  vessels  and  the 

threat  to  send  an  American  squadron  to  Spain  induced  the 

Spanish  government  to  order  them  to  return  to  Spain. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  principal  doings  of  the    The  lessons. 

American  navy.    Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 

has  sea  power  so  forcibly  and  so  completely  asserted  itself. 

The  lesson  is  one  full  of  instruction  to  the  American  people. 

Furthermore,  in  all  these  naval  operations,  in  the  creation  of 
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a  Avhole  fleet  oi  blockaders  and  auxiliary  cruisers,  in  caring 
for  the  health  of  the  men,  and  in  lighting  the  enemy,  there 

has  not  been  one  false  step. 
403.  The  Land  Campaigns. 
—  As  soon  as  war  was  de- 
clared, President  McKinley 
called  for  \-olunteers,  and 
later  he  issued  a  second  call. 
In  all,  o\er  two  hundred 
thousand  \'olunteers  were 
mustered  into  the  service. 
\  eteraus  of  the  Civil  \\"ar, 
on  both  sides  of  that  terrible 
strife,  furnished  excellent 
officers.  Oftentimes,  how- 
ever, inexperienced  men 
were  placed  in  charge  of  companies  and  regiments.  The 
result  was  soon  apparent  in  the  terrible  state  of  the  health  of 

the  soldiers  of  many  regi- 
ments. Furthermore,  the 
army  had  no  great  accumula- 
tions of  modern  weapons  and 
modern  munitions  of  war, 
^'olunteer  regiments  were 
armed  with  obsolete  weap- 
ons, which  placed  them  at 
great  disadvantage  with  the 
Spaniards.  Young  men  of  all 
walks  of  Hfe  eagerly  offered 
their  services.  Militia  regi- 
ments volunteered  in  bulk 
or  most  of  the  meinbers  of 
such  regiments  were  enrolled 
in  new  regiments  with  the  same  designation.  The  regular 
army  was  recruited  to  its  full  strength,  brought  to  the  east, 
and  consolidated.  The  first  active  ser%'ice  in  the  field  was 
in  the  Santiago  campaign. 
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The  navy  held  Cervera  blockaded  in  Santiago  harbor.  It 
became  necessary  to  send  an  army  to  capture  Santiago.  On 
June  22  and  23  fifteen  thousand  men  under  General  VV.  R. 
Shafter  landed  on  the  coast  not  far  to  the  east  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  Most  of  these  soldiers  were  regu- 
lars. But  there  were  several  volunteer  regiments,  among 
them  Roosevelt's  "  Rough  Riders."  They,  as  well  as  the 
regular  cavalry,  fought  on  foot.  June  24  the  cavalry  and 
"Rough  Riders,"  advancing  toward  Santiago,  came  across 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  hot  skirmish  took  place.  Ultimately 
the  enemy  was  driven  away.  The  roads  were  miserable. 
The  country  was  rough.  The 
heat  was  terrible.  To  add  to 
all  these  obstacles  the  rains 
set  in.  Nevertheless  the 
heroic  little  army  pressed  for- 
ward, and  by  June  28  was 
within  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  city.  On  July  i  Caney 
and  San  Juan  (san-hwan),  two 
strongly  fortified  hills,  were 
carried  by  assault.  The 
American  loss  was  heavy,  for 
the  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
charge  across  valleys  and  up 
steep  hills  in  face  of  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  Spaniards  stationed  in  blockhouses 
and  in  rifle  pits.  Reinforcements  were  hurried  to  Shafter's 
aid.  On  July  3  Cervera's  fleet,  which  might  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  Americans,  put  to  sea.  The  Unes  were 
now  drawn  around  the  doomed  city  until  the  intrenchments 
stretched  for  eight  miles.  The  Cuban  insurgents  blocked 
the  roads  by  which  reinforcements  might  reach  the  city. 
The  warships  threw  shells  over  the  hills,  and  guns  were 
placed  in  position,  commanding  the  defenses.  The  garrison 
surrendered  on  condition  of  being  transported  to  Spain 
at  the  expense   of  the  United  States.      With  the   soldiers 
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artujlh-  in  Santia,L;M 
were  s  n  i'  v  e  u  d  e  r  e  1 1 
(.)tliei:>  in  outlying  gar- 
risons in  eastern  Cuba, 
lulv  17  Shafter  entered 
the  cit\-. 

The  surrender  came 
ia  good  time,  for  the 
condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  was  de- 
plorable. Clad  in 
clothes  unsuited  to  the 
climate,  feci  on  food 
equally  unsuited  to  the 
climate,  and  often  not 
fed  at  all.  the  men 
stood  hour  after  hour 
ankle  deep  in  mud, — 
sometimes  knee  deep 
iu  water,  —  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  the  rain. 
At  night  they  slept  on 
the  water-soaked 
ground  without  shelter 
tVom  the  e\-ening  mists. 
Fevers  attacked  them, 
and  those  who  recov- 
ered were  often  too 
weak  to  resist  ordinary 
diseases  and  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  Cuba, 
—  yellow  fever.  Other 
regiments  were  sent  to 
take  their  places,  and 
the  heroes  of  Santiago 
were  bi'ought  north  to 
a  camp  on  Long  Island. 


■^9^]  'riw  Land  Campaigns  6oi 

Cervera's  fleet  destroyed,  and  Santiago  captured,  General  invasion  ot 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  now  com-  P"""'"  '*'™- 
manding  the  United  States  army,  led  an  expedition  to 
Porto  Rico,  an  island  of  abounding  fertility  and  of  great 
wealth.  Instead  of  landing  near  San  Juan,  the  fortified 
capital  of  the  island,  he  disembarked  (August  i)  near  Ponce 
(pon-tha)  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  the  most 
important  town  of  Porto  Rico.  Hardly  a  fight  occurred. 
The  Spanish  troops  withdrew  and  the  inhabitants  warmly 
welcomed  the  invaders.  The  Americans,  admirably  led, 
pressed  on  across  the  island,  when  the  signing  of  the  protocol 
stopped  the  further  armed  invasion. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Dewey's  brilliant  victory  was  The  fall  of 
received,  preparations  were  begun  to  send  him  the  soldiers  '^'^"''''' 
that  he  needed  to  captu'-e  and  hold  Manila.  The  command  isgg. 
of  the  army  was  given  to  General  AVesley  Merritt,  a  splendid 
soldier,  who,  like  Miles,  had  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  the  Civil  War.  It  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
suitable  transports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  As  fast  as  troops 
and  transports  could  be  got  ready,  they  were  sent  from 
San  Francisco.  The  first  expedition  left  California  on 
May  25.  But  it  was  the  end  of  July  before  the  land  attack 
on  Manila  was  begun.  Meantime  the  insurgents,  for  there 
were  insurgents  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  were 
blockading  the  city  on  the  land  side,  while  Dewey  blockaded 
it  from  the  water.  July  31  the  Spaniards  suddenly  attacked 
the  American  lines  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  After  a 
hard  fight,  in  which  both  regulars  and  volunteers  did  splendid 
work,  the  enemy  was  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss.  Finally, 
on  August  17,  after  more  troops  had  arrived,  Dewey  and 
Merritt  made  a  joint  attack.  The  city  surrendered  after  a 
slight  resistance. 

404.    Conclusion    of    Hostilities.  —  July    26    the    French   Signing  of 
ambassador  at  Washington,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  inquired  upon   "^"^ 
what  terms  peace  might  be  had.     The  President  stated  the   August  ii, 
conditions.     After  some  delay  on  the  part  of  Spain  these    1898- 
terms  were  embodied  in  a  preliminary  agreement  or  protocol, 
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as  it  is  termed  by  the  diplomatists.     This    agreement    was 

signed  August  11.     It  provided   in  brief  (i)  that  Spain  shall 

relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  and  title  to  Cuba  and  cede 

to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico  and  all  other  Spanish  West 

India  islands  and  an  island  in  the  Ladrones.      (2)  The  cit\', 

bay.  and  harbor  of  Manila  to   be  held    by    the    Americans 

until  a  final  agreement  as  to  the   Philippines  shall  be  made. 

(3)    Hostilities  shall  immediately  cease.     The  President  at 

once  issued  a  proclamation  directing  the  American  armies 

to  cease  further  aggressive  operations. 

Annexation  Meantime  the   Manila  campaign  had  shown  the  strategic 

of  Hawan,        importance   of   Hawaii.       Before  this,  indeed,   Hawaii    and 
i8q8 

the  other  Sandwich  Islands  had   attracted  attention  in  the 

United  States.  .American  capital  is  largely  invested  in  sugar 
and  other  plantations  in  those  islands,  and  the  white  men 
are  generally  of  .American  parentage.  For  many  years  the 
natives  and  the  whites  lived  happily  together.  But  in  time 
less  wise  rulers  succeeded.  Successful  rebellion  was  the  re- 
sult. .\  republic  was  instituted  and  annexation  to  the  United 
States  proposed.  For  some  time  the  matter  remained  un- 
decided, but  in  July,  1S9S,  Hawaii  was  declared  annexed  by 
joint  resolution.  This  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  five,  of  whom  at  least  two  should  be  resident 
Hawaiians.  This  commission  shall  recommend  to  Congress 
such  legislation  as  nia\-  seem  advisable.  Until  Congress 
shall  pass  legislation  of  this  kind  the  government  of  the 
islands  shall  be  carried  on  as  the  President  from  time  to 
time  may  direct.  There  are  forty-five  thousand  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  the  islands,  forty  thousand  native  Hawaiians,  and 
only  five  thousand  English  speakers.  Captain  Mahan,  the 
greatest  authority  on  naval  strategy,  has  stated  that  the  pos- 
session of  these  islands  is  essential  for  our  protection.  With 
Hawaii  in  our  hands,  few  nations  can  attack  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  Plainly  the  fifty  million  dollars  would  not   long  support 

Revenue  active  war.      Other  measures  were   necessary ;    new  taxes 

were  provided  and  a  loan  was  authorized.      The  new  taxes 


loan. 
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contained,  among  others,  provisions  for  annual  taxes  to  be 
paid  by  bankers,  brokers,  theatrical  managers  ;  stamps  must 
be  affixed  to  bank  checks,  stocks  and  bonds,  j)ublic  telephone 
messages,  telegrams,  and  patent  medicines ;  also  legacies 
were  taxed,  and  the  tax  on  beer  was  increased.  These  taxes 
have  been  very  successful  and  are  estimated  to  bring  in  two 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  The  war 
ury  asked  for  public  subscriptions  to  a  loan  of  two  hundred 
million  three-per-cent  bonds  at  par.  Subscriptions  were 
received  for  as  small  amounts  as  twenty  dollars.  The 
amount  subscribed  was  nearly  fourteen  hundred  millions. 
The  year  1897-1898  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity. 
Especially  has  foreign  trade  increased,  exports  reaching 
the  enormous  total  of  twelve  hundred  million  dollars.  Of 
this  total  more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars  was  in 
manufactured  goods.  The  largest  single  export  was  grain. 
Indeed,  so  prosperous  has  the  country  been,  that  the  pressure 
of  war  has  scarcely  been  felt. 

On  December  10,  1898,  American  and  Spanish  Com- 
missioners signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris.  Following  the 
terms  of  the  protocol  (p.  602)  Spain  relinquished  all  claim 
to  sovereignty  in  Cuba  and  ceded  Porto  Rico  and  other 
smaller  islands  to  the  United  States.  Before  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  protocol  could  reach  the  Philippines  the 
American  soldiers,  aided  by  the  fleet,  captured  Manila.  It 
was  now  arranged  that  Spain  should  cede  the  whole  Philip- 
pine group  to  the  United  States  and  should  receive  twenty 
million  dollars. 
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SCGGESTl\'E   QL'KSTIOXS   AM)  TOPICS 
§  375.   The  SiTi'ATiox  ix  1S65 

Classify  the  problems  which  nu't  the  Americiin  people  in  iSoc 
under  four  heads  ;  make  clear  statements  of  each  problem  in  note- 
book, and  enter  under  it  the  specihc  eftbrts  towards  solution  made 
between  1S65  and  the  present  time.  In  handling  which  of  these 
problems  has  the  American  people  shown  marked  ability?  great  lack 
oi  intelligence? 

§§  376-39^-  Constitutional  and  Pulitical  History.   1S65-97 

a.  Is  it  true  that  our  pension  appropriations  demand  from  the 
people  an  amount  sufficient  to  support  one  of  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe  ? 

b.  What  well-founded  objection  could  be  made  to  Congress's  p)ledge 
"  to  redeem  the  public  obligations  in  coin  at  their  face  value  "  ? 

c.  What  were  the  constitutional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reconstruc- 
tion? Look  up  the  following  theories:  the  Presidential,  the  Congres- 
sional, Sumner's,  Stevens's,  the  Davis-Wade  theory,  the  Supreme 
Court  theory.  Was  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Johnson  identical 
with  that  of  Lincoln?  In  your  opinion,  was  reunion  possible  through 
any  such  policy? 

d.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment:  enumerate  the  legal  rights  with 
which  the  negro  was  invested  by  the  tirst  sentence;  what  are  the 
"privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Cnited  States"?  what 
provisions  of  ■§  I  are  found  in  the  Fifth  Amendment?  dehne  "a 
person." 

e.  How  was  slavery  extinguished  in  Kentucky  and  Delaware? 

/'  Discuss  the  wisdom  of  granting  the  franchise  to  immigrants 
before  naturalization.  Has  the  time  come  to  place  some  limitation  on 
immigration? 

^^.  What  are  the  two  great  sources  of  national  revenue?  Explain 
each  and  give  arguments  for  and  against  it.  Enumerate  other  possible 
methods  of  taxation  and  discuss  their  merits;  which  of  them  are  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution,  and  why? 

//.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  protective 
tariff?  What  were  the  two  foremost  protective  states,  and  why?  What 
is  their  attitude  to-day,  and  why?  Characterize  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  tirst  tariff;  how  do  they  differ  from  present-day  arguments? 

i.  Explain  tonnage,  discrimination,  registry,  clearance.  State  eftects 
of  tonnage  and  discriminating  acts  upon  our  shipping  interests;  upon 
foreign  shipping  interests. 

j.    Discuss  the  President's  "power  of  removal."     Has  the  President 
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the  right  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  by  laying  the  case  before 
the  Federal  Judiciary?     Discuss  the  expediency  of  his  so  doing. 

k.  What  are  the  three  great  political  issues  of  to-day?  Trace  the 
history  of  each  dispute  and  forecast  the  future. 

/.  Prepare  entries  in  note-bool<  under  "Negro  Slavery"  for  con- 
tinuous recitation  under  the  following  heads:  (l)  origin,  (2)  position 
in  1760,  (3)  position  in  l8oo,  (4)  influence  of  cotton  culture  on, 
(5)  rise  of  the  abolitionists,  (6)  right  of  petition,  (7)  territorial  ex- 
pansion, (8)  Texas,  (9)  Mexican  cessions,  (io_)  compromise  of  1820, 
of  1850,  (11)  fugitive  slaves,  (12)  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  (13)  struggle 
in  Kansas,  (14)  rise  of  the  Republican  party,  (15)  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  (16)  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  (17)  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  (18)  present  position  of  the  negro  in  the  South. 

§§  393-399-    Industrial  History,  1865-97 

a.  What  influence  has  each  of  the  following  commodities  exerted 
upon  the  history  of  the  American  people:  (l)  corn,  (2)  cotton, 
(3)  tobacco,  (4)  wheat?  Trace  in  a  similar  way  the  influence  of  great 
inventions  and  improvements  in  industry:  (i)  the  cotton  gin,  (2)  the 
agricultural  machinery,  (3)  the  electric  telegraph,  (4)  the  railroad. 
Describe  the  influence  of  the  textile  industries  upon  our  history;  of 
the  iron  and  the  steel  industries. 

b.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  urban  population  from  1800  to  the 
present  day.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase?  in  your  opinion 
is  the  growth  of  cities  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  higher  civilization? 

c.  Tabulate  the  growth  of  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  states  which 
seceded  between  1865  and  the  present  day.  What  causes  tend  to  make 
the  South  a  manufacturing  region?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
estabHshment  of  the  protected  industries  in  the  South? 

§§  400-404.   The  Spanish  War 

a.  Was  the  war  inevitable?     Was  it  justifiable? 

b.  Had  you  been  a  senator  or  representative,  how  would  you  have 
voted  on  the  resolution  of  April  19?     Give  your  reasons  in  full. 

c.  Comment  on  the  statement  (p.  597)  that  "  never,  perhaps,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  sea  power  so  forcibly  and  so  completely 
asserted  itself" 

d.  Why  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  strategic  importance? 

e.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  Stales  should  or  should  not  have 
"  colonies  "  ?     What  are  the  reasons  for  your  opinion? 
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Review  in  ni.itc-1'ook  all  entries  under  Civil  Service,  The  Tariff, 
Currency,  and  make  continuous  recitation  on  each  topic.  What 
headings  have  wholly  dropped  out  of  sight  since  1S76?  What  powers 
have  you  gained  l>v  keeping  this  note-book  during  vour  studv  *.>!" 
American  historv?  Can  vou  devise  a  better  method  for  tracing  the 
origin  and  ilc\  tlopnunt  of  historical  institutions  and  movements? 
What  headings  should  \'ou  recommend  tliat  ha\"e  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  questions? 
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Abolitionists,  in  colonial  times,  140;  in 
Washington's  administration,  292;  in 
1831,  424;  in  1850,  458;  in  i860,  496. 
See  Antislavcry  and  Slavery. 

Acadia,  58,  132. 

Adams,  John,  portrait,  307;  autograph, 
281;  note  Otis's  speech,  156;  defends 
British  soldiers,  178;  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  205;  peace  com- 
missionei',  1782,  227;  Vice-President, 
280,  281,  298;  President,  303;  304; 
partisan  conduct,  314. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  portrait,  387 ;  auto- 
graph, 381 ;  commissioner  at  Ghent, 
364;  defends  Jackson's  Florida  raid, 
371;  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  379, 
380 ;  elected  President,  386-390 ;  ad- 
ministration of,  390-396;  in  House  of 
Representatives,  425;  on  the  Presi- 
dent's war  powers,  503, 

Adams,  Samuel,  portrait,  173:  leads  op- 
position movement  in  Massachusetts, 
173;  and  the  Boston  Massacre,  177: 
local  Committees  of  Correspondence, 
179;   in  Continental  Congress,  185. 

Adet,  French  minister,  298. 

Agricultural  industries  in  1800,  323;  in 
i860,  488;   in  1890,  587. 

Ailly,  d'  (da'ye),  Pierre,  liis  Imago 
Mundi,  25. 

Alabama,  confederate  cruiser,  551. 

Alabama  claims,  570. 

Alaska,  acquisition  of,  568. 

Albany  Congress  and  Plan   (1754),  138, 

139 
Albany  Conference  (i860),  504, 
Albany  Junto,  393. 
Alexandria  Convention,  256, 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  306-308, 
Amadas,  Philip,  explores  Virginia,  50. 
America,  physiography  of,  1-18;   discov- 
ery and  exploration  of,  22-53;    naming 

of,  34- 
American  Association,  185. 
American  people,  condition  of,    in   1800, 

317-330;     in    1830,    399  413;     in    i860, 

481-493;     in     1890,    581-591;     physical 

characteristics  of,  17. 


Americus  Vespucius,  see  Vespucius. 

Amnesty  Act  (1872),  569. 

Andre,  John,  217,  218. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  504. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  113,  132,  124,  125. 

Annapolis  Convention,  257. 

Anti-Nebraska  men,  471. 

Antietam,  battle  of,  535. 

Antislavery  agitation  (1790),  291;    (1831- 

38),  423-427- 
Appomattox,  surrender  at,  553. 
Aristotle  (ar'isrtot-1),  on  shape  of  earth,  24. 
Arkansas,  formation  of  territory  of,  382, 

383. 

Armada,  Spanish,  defeat  of,  51 ;  impor- 
tance of  in  American  history,  53. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  invades  Canada,  197; 
at  Saratoga,  208;  reprimanded  by 
Washington,  214;    treason  of,  215. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  Vic^-President  and 
President,  575, 

Articles  of  Confederation,  237-240. 

Atlanta  campaign,  546-548. 

Ayllon,  de  (da  jl-yon'),  Lucas  Vasquez, 
attempts  to  found  colony,  39. 

Balboa  (bal-bo'a),  see  Nunez. 
Baltimore,  Baron,  see  Calvert. 
Beaumarchais,  Caron  de,  211, 
Behaim  (ba'hem),  Martin,  his  globe,  26. 
Bell,  John,    nominated    President,    i860, 

495- 

Berkeley,  Lord,  iii,  113. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 68,  121. 

Bladensburg,  battle  of,  359. 

Blair,  F,  P.,  512,  513. 

Body  of  Liberties,  the,  92. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  311;  sells  Louisi- 
ana, 339:   decrees  as  to  commerce,  344, 

345.  349- 

"  Border  states"  in  Civil  War,  512,  513, 
522. 

Boston,  founded,  82;  king's  commis- 
sioners at,  110;  in  1689,  125;  massacre 
at  (1770),  177;  destruction  of  tea  at, 
183;  siege  of,  in  1775-76,  188,  194-197; 
Garrison  mob  at,  424. 
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Pradford.  \\'illiam,  governor  of  FK- mouth  . 

79- 
Bragg.    Con tede rate     general,     '^\^,     537, 

544- 
Breckinridge,    John    C,    Vice-President. 

473,  474:    nominated   President.    1S60. 

493- 
Brown,  General  Jacob,   ii\  \\'ar  of  iSu, 

359- 

Brown,  John,  portrait.  477:  autograph, 
470;  in  Kansas,  470;  execution  of.  476 
478. 

Buchanan,  James,  portrait,  498:  in  the 
Senate.  4^6;  elected  President,  473, 
474;    in  the  secession  crisis,  497,  40S. 

Biiell,  General,  536. 

Bidl  Run.  first  battle  o{,  524.  525;  second 
battle  o^.  5:15. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  194.  \<:j^. 

Burgoyne,  British  general,  J07-209. 

Burke,  Edmund,  186, 

Burns,  atlempted  rescue  of.  463. 

Burnside,  General  A.  E..  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 535,  536;    at  Knoxville,  544-546. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Vice-President,  313,  342: 
kills  Hamilton.  342;  conspiracy  and 
trial,  342,  343. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  (ka-ba's.a  da  va'ka). 
Alvar  Nunez,  his  wanderings,  40. 

Cabot,  George,  on  Republicans,  ^30 

Cabot  (kab'ot).  John,  discovers  North 
America,  31. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  his  map.  32. 

Cabral  (ka-bral).  Pedro  Alvarez,  his 
voyage  to  South  America,  37.  ; 

Calhoun.    John    C,    portrait,    419;    auto-  1 
graph,  460;    member  of  Congress,  353;  i 
advocates  nationalism.  ^70;    as   Secre-  1 
tary  of  War  proposes  to  court-martial 
Jackson,  375;    his  Exposition,  394;    his 
theory  of  states'  rights.  415;   and  nulli- 
fication, 419-421:    on  antislavery  peti- 
tions,  425,  436;    on  "  incendiary  publi 
cations,"  426:    Secretary  of  State,  440: 
negotiates     treaty    tor     annexation    of 
Texas,  445,  446:  on  the  compromise  of 
1850,  460, 

Californ'a.  seized  by  the  United  States, 
448:  discovery  of  gold  in.  453;  applies 
for  admission  to  Union,  454. 

Callender.  trial  of,  308. 

Calvert,  George,  Baron  Baltimore,  70. 

Calvert,  Cecilius,  second  Baron  Balti- 
more, founds  Marylant.1,  70-72. 

Cambridge  Agreement,  81. 

Camden,  Lord,  170,  171. 


Cameron.  Simon.  496;  Secretary'  of  War, 
509. 

Canning,  George,  British  foreign  minis- 
ter, and  Monroe  Doctrine,  37S. 

Carolinas,  the,  charters  of,  119:  settle- 
ment of,  120;  rebellion  in  (1719),  129; 
claims  of,  to  western  lands,  242.  See 
also  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  tii,  112,  113. 

Cartier  (kar'tya').  Jacques,  discovers 
the  St.  Lawrence,  43. 

Cass.  Lewis,  nominated  President,  455. 

Champlain.  Samuel  de,  58,  50.  96. 

Chancellorsville,  battle  of,  541. 

Charleston,  S.C.,  120;  in  1800,  322;  in 
Nullification  episode,  421;  Democratic 
cnivention  at  (i860),  403. 

Charters.  Virginia,  60,  63;  Maryland,  71 ; 
New  England,  73;  NLassachusetts,  80. 
83-S6  (1691),  128;  Providence  Planta- 
tions, 8g;  Rhode  Island,  no;  Con- 
necticut, no;  Pennsylvania.  114; 
Carolina,  iiq;    Georgia,  128. 

Charter  of  Privileges  (Penna.),  iiS. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  on  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  466:     Secretary   of  the  Treasury. 

_^509- 

Chase,  Samuel,  impeachment  of,  336 
Chatham,  Lord   (William   Pitt),  170,  171, 
^187.212. 

Chattanooga,  battle  of,  446. 
Chesitpcakt-  outrage,  (he,  347. 
Chickamauga,  battle  of.  544 
Cities,    population    of,   in     1800,    321;    in 

1830.  404;   in  1S60,  4S6;    in  1S90,  58^. 
Civil'  Rights  Bill,  564. 
Civil  Service  Reform.  577-579. 
Civil  War,  campaigns  of  the,  510,  521- 

527,    529-537,    540-543.    544-551.    553; 

opposition     to.     in     the     North.     543. 

544- 

Clark,  General  '  i.  R.conquen;  western 
territory,  242. 

Clay,  Henry,  portrait.  389;  autograph, 
459;  Speaker  of  House,  353;  negotia- 
tion of  Treaty  of  Ghent,  364;  and  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  383;  candidate  for 
presidency,  388;  Secretary'  of  State, 
390;  and  the  Bank,  430;  nominated  for 
the  presidency  (1844),  446;  and  com- 
promise of  1850,  459,  460. 

Cleveland,  Grover.  elected  President,  576; 
first  administration,  576;  second  ad- 
ministration. 577. 

Clinton,  British  f:eneral,  195.  213. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  40S. 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  549 
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Coligny,  de  (deh  ko'len'ye'),  Gaspard, 
and  American  colonization,  45. 

Columbus  (ko-lum'bus) ,  Christopher,  his 
theory  as  to  shape  of  earth,  26;  first 
voyage,  29;  second  voyage,  30;  third 
voyage,  30;  fourth  voyage,  31;   death, 

31- 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  179,  180, 
181,  184. 

Compromises,  of  the  Constitution,  260; 
of  1820,  383,  384;  of  1833,  422;  of  1850, 
462;    suggested  in  i86o,  497,  498. 

Confederate  States,  Constitution  of  the, 
500. 

Confederation  of  New  England,  93,  94. 

Confederation  of  the  United  States,  237- 
240;  articles  ratified,  244,  245;  at- 
tempts to  amend,  255. 

Congress,  the  Albany,  138;  the  Stamp 
Act,  168;  First  Continental,  184;  Sec- 
ond Continental,  197;  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, 239;   under  the  Constitution,  263. 

Connecticut,  founding  of,  90,  91;  charter 
of,  no;  claims  to  vv'estern  lands,  241, 
243;  cessions  of,  245;  in  War  of  1812, 
366;   antislavery   agitation  in,  424,  427. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for- 
mation and  discussion  of,  259-269 ; 
ratification  of,  270  273,  290;  first  ten 
amendments,  273,  274. 

Constitution,  the,  and  Guerriere,  361, 
362. 

Constitutional  Convention,  see  Federal 
Convention. 

Constitutional  Union  Party,  495. 

Continental  Congress,  see  Congress. 

Continental  line,  220,  221. 

Conway  Cabal,  209. 

Cornwallis,  British  general,  218,  219. 

Coronado  (ko-ro-na'do),  Francisco  Vas- 
quez,  his  expedition,  41. 

Cortereal,  de  (kor-ta-ra-al') ,  Caspar,  on 
coast  of  Labrador,  37. 

Cortez  (kor'tez),  Hernando,  conquers 
Mexico,  39. 

Cotton  gin.  influence  of  the,  2,  326. 

Cotton  manufacture,  326,  327. 

Crawford,  Wm.  H.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  387;  nominated  for  presi- 
dency, 388. 

Crittenden  Compromise,  498,  499. 

D.ile,  Sir  Thomas,  governor  of  Virginia, 

64.  65- 
Dale's  laws,  64. 
Dartmouth  College  case,  373. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  500. 


Deane,  Silas,  211. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  203-206. 

Declarations  of  Rights,  of  Massachusetts, 
of  1661,108;  of  1765,  168;   of  1774,  185. 

Declaratory  Act,  171. 

De  Monts,  grant  to,  58. 

Dickinson,  John,  172,  237. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,  465,  466;  "  Freeport  Doctrine," 
476;  nominated  for  presidency,  493; 
supports  Lincoln,  512, 

Draft  riots  (1863),  544. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  with  Hawkins,  48; 
his  voyage  around  the  world,  48;  suc- 
cors Ralegli  colonists,  50. 

Dred  Scott  case,  474,  475. 

Duke  of  York's  laws,  112. 

Dutch  settlements,  96-98;  conquered  by 
English,  III. 

Early,  Jubal,  Confederate  general,  551. 

Education  in  the  colonies,  145-147:  in 
1800,  329,  330;    in  1830,  412. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  144. 

Elections,  presidential,  of  1789,  279;  of 
1796,  304",  of  1800,  312;  of  1824,  390; 
of  1828,  395,  396;  of  1840,  435-437;  of 
1844,  446;  of  1848,  455-457;  of  1852, 
464,  465;  of  1856,  474;  of  i860,  493- 
496;  of  1864, 552;  of  1868, 568;  of  1876, 
574;  of  1880, 575;  of  1884, 576;  of  1888, 
576;   of  1892, 577;  of  1896,  577. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  314, 

Emancipation  of  slaves  (1785-1800),  327, 
328;    (1865)  540. 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  539,  540. 

Embargo,  of  1794,  300:  Jefferson's,  347- 
350. 

England,  see  Great  Britain. 

Era  of  Good  Feeling,  386,  387. 

Eratosthenes  (er-a-tos'the-neez)  on  shape 
of  earth,  24. 

Ericsson,  John,  inventor,  532,  533. 

Ericson,  Leif  (life  er'ik-son),  23, 

Erie  Canal,  408,  409. 

Erskine,  British  Minister,  351. 

Farragut,  Admiral  D.   G. ,   portrait,   530; 

at  New  Orleans,  530. 
Federal  capital,  site  of,  290,  291. 
Federal  Convention,  255-259,  270. 
Federal  ratio,  261. 
Federalist  party,  supremacy  of  the,  279- 

314;    fall   of  the,    313,    314,    330,    332; 

extinction  of  the,  369. 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  568,  569. 
Fillmore,    Millird,    Vice-President,  457; 
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succeeds  Taylor  as  President,  461; 
nominated  for  presidency,  473. 

Fisheries,  132,  ':i^<:>^  1:31,  305,  374, 

Fletcher  t'j\  Peck,  c.ise  of,  373. 

Florida,  disco>"ery  of,  3S,  39;  French  and 
Spanish  in,  45  47;  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  135:  bi^mndaries  <::>^,  136.  137: 
ceded  back  to  Sp.iln,  iiq\  invaded  by 
Jackson,  375:  purcli.iscd  by  United 
States,    370,    377;     admitted    to  Union, 

485- 

Foote,  Commodore,  5^7. 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  564,  565. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  1S6,  225-227. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  Society  of 
Friends,  105-ioS. 

Fox,  GustavLis  Vnsa,  509. 

France,  American  colonies  o^,  5S;  colo- 
nists of,  conquered  by  British,  131-135; 
treatj'  of  alliance  with,  211,  212  ;  during 
negotiations  for  peace,  227;  influence 
of,  in  America,  296-29S :  controversy 
with  (179S-99),  302,  305:  treaty  of 
1800,  310,  312;  spoliation  claims.  311, 
312;  and  neutral  commerce.  344,  345: 
settlement  of  claims  against.  42S;  inter- 
feres in  Mexico,  567,  568. 

Franchise,  the.  164,  250,  251. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  portrait,  226:  frames 
Albany  Plan,  138;  colonial  agent,  170; 
and  Declaration  of  Independence,  -ioy. 
at  Paris,  211 ;  peace  commissioner,  227: 
drafts  plan  for  confederation,  237;  dele- 
gate to  Federal  Convention,  257,  25S; 
president  of  Abolition  Society.  292. 

Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  535,  536. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  563,  564. 

Fremont,  John  C. ,  nominated  for  presi- 
dency (1856),  473;  in  iNIissouri,  537; 
nominated  for  presidency  (1S64),  552, 

Freneau,  Philip,  296,  329. 

Friends,  Society  of,  see  Quakers. 

Fugitive  slaves,  292,  462-464. 

Fulton,  Robert,  portrait,  324;  invents 
steamboat,  323, 

Gadsden  Purchase,  4S3- 

Gag  resolutions,  425,  426. 

Gage,  British  general,  187,  iSS,  194-197. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  portrait,  333;  autograph, 
364;  opposes  repressive  legislation, 
308;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  333; 
at  Ghent,  364. 

Gama,  da  (da  ga'ma),  Vnsco,  discovers 
sea  route  to  India.  37. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  portrait,  574;  Presi- 
dent, 575. 


Garrison,  W.  L.,  Abolition  leader,  423, 
424;    portrait,  457. 

Gas/ice,  burning  of  the,  180, 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  20S,  210,  218. 

Genet,  French  agent,  298. 

Georgia  founded.  12S,  129;  enlarged,  137; 
claims  of,  to  western  lands,  242,  243; 
cessions  of,  246;  controversy  as  to 
Indians,  392;   secession  of.  497. 

Gerry.  Elbridge,  259,  305. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  542,  543. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  voyages  and 
death,  49. 

Gomez  (gii'mess) ,  Estevan,  sails  along 
Atlantic  coast,  40. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando.  85. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  89. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  59. 

Grant,  General  U.  S.,  portrait  and  auto- 
graph, 545;  secures  control  of  the 
Ohio,  527;  captures  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  527;  at  Shiloh,  531,  532; 
captures  Vicksburg,  540,  541;  victory 
at  Chattanooga,  546;  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, 540:  Wilderness  campaign,  549; 
besieges  Petersburg,  550:  Appomattox 
Court  House.  553;  President,  56S ;  re- 
elected. 572:    and  the  civil  service,  577. 

Great  Britain,  acknowledges  independ- 
ence of  United  States,  22S:  relations 
with  (17S3-S9),  251;  Jay's  treaty  with, 
298-301 :  and  neutral  trade,  343-^51 : 
proposed  treaty  with  ( 1806) ,  345 : 
treaty  with  (1S09),  351;  War  of  1812 
with,  353-365;  negotiations  with.  1S15- 
iS,  374;  relations  with  (1825-291,391. 
392;  (1S29-37),  427,  428;  Ashburton 
treaty  with,  43S:  Oregon  treaty,  449- 
451  ■.  during  Civil  War,  528,  551,  552; 
Alabama  arbitration  with,  570,  571. 

Greeley.  Horace,  491,  503.  53S,  539:  nomi- 
nated lor  presidency,  372. 

Grenville,  George,  British  minister,  160- 
162. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  oU  44S, 

Hale,  John  P.,  457. 

Halleck.  General.  531,  532. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  portrait,  280;  auto- 
graph, 294;  intrigues  against  Adams, 
281,304,312;  political  views,  283;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasuiy,  2S8,  289;  finan- 
cial measures,  2S9-291:  letter  to  Day- 
ton, 310:   killed  by  Burr,  342. 

Harrison,  Wm.  H.,  defeats  Indians  at 
Tippecanoe,  353;  elected  President, 
436;  death,  437. 
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Harrison,  Benjamin,  portrait,  580;  elected 
President,  576. 

Hartford  Convention,  365-367. 

Harvey,  John,  governor  of  Virginia,  68. 

Hawkins,  John,  succors  Huguenot  col- 
ony, 46 ;  his  slave-trading  voyages, 
47- 

Hayes,  R.  B  ,  President,  572. 

Haync,  K.  Y.,  debate  with  Webster,  415 
417. 

Helper,  H.  R  ,  his  Impending  Crisis, 
47S. 

Henry,  Patrick,  portrait,  158;  autograph, 
167;  in  the  Parson's  Cause,  158-160; 
his  resolutions  on  the  Stamp  Act,  166; 
proposes  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence, 181;  on  representation,  236;  op- 
poses ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
272,  273:  nominated  commissioner  to 
France,   310. 

Hessians,  the,  202, 

Hood,  Confederate  general,  547,  549. 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  542,  546. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  180,  185. 

Houston,  Samuel,  445. 

Howe,  British  general,  195,  207. 

Hudson,  Henry,  95. 

Huguenots  (hu'ge-not),  colony  of  the, 
45;   destroyed  by  Menendez,  46. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  88,  89. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 177,  178,  179,  183. 

Hylacomylus,  see  Waldseemiiller. 

Immigration,  482,  483,  581-583. 
Implied  powers,  doctrine  of,  265. 
Impressment  controversy,  345-347,  353- 
Independence,  Declaration  of,  203-206. 
Independent  Democrats,   appeal   of  the, 

467,  468, 
Independent  Treasury  Act,  434,  435,  437. 
Industrial  development,  323-327,  488-490, 

586-588. 
Internal  revenue  taxes,  293,  294,  517,  579, 

580. 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  586. 
Inventions,  325,  410,  452,  490. 
Iron  industry,  growth  of,  587. 
Iroquois,  League  of  the,  96. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  portrait,  401  ;  at  New 
Orleans,  360;  in  Seminole  War,  375; 
candidate  for  presidency  (1824),  388; 
elected  President,  395;  character  of, 
396,  399,  400;  administration  of,  400- 
434;  and  the  Civil  Service,  414;  and 
Nullification,    419;     his    war    on    the 


I       Bank,     428-431;     his     specie     circular, 

I       433- 

!  Jackson,  British  minister,  351. 

Jackson,  Confederate  general,  534,  542. 

Jackson,  William,  upholds  slavery,  292. 

Jamestown  settled,  62. 

Jay,  John,  in  Continental  Congress,  185; 
negotiator  of  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
227;  Chief  Justice,  300;  negotiates 
Jay's  Treaty,   300. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  portrait,  331;  fac- 
simile of  manuscript,  204;  on  represen- 
tation, 165;  Colonial  Committees  of 
Correspondence,  181;  his  Summary 
Vieiv,  184,  203 ;  in  Continental  Con- 
gress, 198;  drafts  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 203;  minister  to  France, 
296;  political  theories  of,  282,  283;  on 
constitutionality  of  a  national  bank, 
294;  founds  Republican  party,  295, 
296;  author  of  Kentucky  Resolutions, 
308,  309;  elected  Vice-President,  304; 
elected  President,  313;  administrations 
of,  332-350;  inaugural  address,  332 ; 
and  the  Civil  Service,  333-335;  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  337;  embargo 
policy  of,  347-350;  on  Missouri  Com- 
promise, 383. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  elected  Vice-President, 
552;  becomes  President,  554;  admin- 
istration of,  562-567;   impeachment  of, 

567- 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  Confederate 
general,  531,  532. 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  Confederate  gen- 
eral, 524.  533,  534,  541,  546,  547,  548. 

Jones,  Paul,  220. 

Judiciary,  Federal,  287,  314,  335,  336. 

Kansas,  struggle  for,  469-471. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  465-467. 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  308,  309. 
Kieft,  governor  of  New  Netherland,  97. 
Know-Nothing  party,  471-474. 

Laud,  William,  82. 

Laudonniere,  de  (deh  lo'do*ne-Sr')  Rentf, 
governor  of  Huguenot  colony,  45. 

Laurens,  Henry,  227. 

Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  470. 

Lecompton  convention  and  constitution, 
470,  471. 

Lee,  Arthur,  211. 

Lee,  Charles,  treason  of,  213,  214. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  portrait,  273;  reso- 
lutions for  independence,  203;  opposes 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  274. 
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Lee,  R.  E,  Confederate  general,  534, 
542.  543.  54_9p  550.  553- 

Leon,  de  (da  la-on'),  Ponce,  discovers 
Florida,  38. 

Liberty,  seizure  of  the,  174. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  portrait,  frontispiece; 
autograph,  539;  early  political  views, 
46S,  469;  on  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
469;  debate  with  Douglas,  475,  476; 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  496; 
elected  President,  496;  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 50S;  cabinet,  509;  proclamation 
for  volunteers,  510,  511;  policy  as  to 
emancipation,  537-539;  letter  to  Gree- 
'^Vi  539'  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
539.  540;  re-elected  President,  552; 
murdered,  554;  on  reconstruction,  561, 
562. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  203;  negotiates 
Louisiana  Purchase,  137 

Longstreet,     Confederate     general,     544, 

546- 

Louisiana,  founding  of,  133;  ceded  to 
Spain,  135;  ceded  back  to  France, 
337;  purchased  by  United  States,  337- 
340;    admitted  to  Union,  403. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  murdered,  426,  427. 

Lowell,  F.  C  ,  327. 

Loyalists,  224.  225,  230. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  512,  513. 

Macon's  Bill,  No.  2,  352. 

Madison,  James,  portrait,  350;  autograph, 
258;  and  the  Federal  Convention,  ^^55; 
N'otes  of  Debates  in  convention,  258, 
259;  In  House  of  Representatives,  286; 
Virginia  Resolutions,  309;  Secretary  of 
State,  333;  President,  350;  adminis- 
tration of,  350-371 ;  on  internal  \n\- 
provements,  373. 

Magalhaens,  da  (ma-gal-ya'ens)  Fer. 
nando,  discovers  ftL^gellan  Strait,  38. 

Maine,  settlement  of,  61,  95;  admitted  to 
Union,  383, 

Malvern  Hill,  battle  of,  534. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  165. 

Manufacturing,  growth  of,  370,  489, 
490. 

Maps,  see  Table  of  Contents. 

Marcos  (mar-kos'),  Friar,  journey  to  the 
"  seven  cities,"  41. 

Marshall,  lames  W,,  453. 

Marshall,  John,  portrait,  334:  autograph, 
372  ;  commissioner  to  France,  305; 
Secretary  of  State,  311;  Chief  Justice, 
314  ;  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  335  ; 
Burr's  trial,  343;    McCuUoch  ^-jt    Mary- 


land, 372;  Dartmouth  College  case. 
373. 

Maryland,  settlement  of,  70:  charier,  70- 
72;  boundaries,  71;  Toleration  Act, 
72;  Coodc's  Rebellion,  126;  slavery 
in,  141;  refuses  to  ratify  confederation. 
244;  ratifies,  245;  conventions  with 
Virginia,  257;  In  Civil  War,  523 ;  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in,  540, 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  115,  116,  293. 

Mason,  Captain  John,  90. 

Massachusetts,  charters  of,  81,  82,  127; 
settlement  and  early  history  of,  83-96, 
104-110,  122-123  ;  in  1760-75,  156, 
^74>  177-180,  183,  186,  187 ;  claims  of, 
to  western  lands,  241;  cession,  245;  in 
War  of  1812,  366. 

McClellan,  General  George  B.,  525; 
Peninsular  campaign,  533,  534;  Antie- 
tani,  535;  nominated  for  presidency, 
552. 

McCormick,  Cyrus  H..  portrait  and  auto- 
graph, 452;   his  reaper,  452,  453. 

McCulloch  TS.  Marj'land,  372. 

McDonough,  Commodore,  359 
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recommend  Mr.  Davenport's  work.  Its  suggestive  questions  are  a  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  work." —  Miss  y.  H.  BuNDELL,  rri)i.  Girls'  H.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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"A  book  of  this  kind,  laying  out  the  whole  held  of  work  in  city  governmei., 
long  been  needed,  and  Dr.  Wilcox  seems  to  have  done  his  work  well.  I  shall  take 
jileasure  in  recommending  this  work  highly  to  my  class  in  Political  Institutions."  — 
Pkof.  J.  \V.  JliNKS,  Cornell  University. 
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